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(3) Adjectives are generally formed derivatively from the names of 
the corresponding qualities. 
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correlatives are opposed. 
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Contraries must themselves be within the same genus, or within 
opposite genera, or be themselves genera. 
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(а) to that which is previous in time; 

{d) to that on winch something else depends, but which is not itself 
dependent on it ; 

(c) to that which is prior in arrangement ; 

{d) to that which is better or more honourable , 

(e) to that one of two interdependent things which is the cause of 
the other. 

Cb. 13. The word ‘ simultaneous * is used : 

(<i) of those things which come into being at the same time ; 

(б) of those things which are interdependent, but neither of which 

IS the cause of the other. 

(e) of the different species of the same genus. 

Cb. 14, Motion IS of six kinds. 

Alteration is distinct from other kinds of motion. 

Definition of the contrary of motion and of the various kinds of 
motion. 

Ch 16. The meanings of the term ' to have ’. 
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I Things are said to be named ‘ equivocally ’ when, 
though they have a common name, the definition corre- 
sponding with the name differs for each Thus, a real man 
and a figure in a picture can both lay claim to the name 
‘ animal ’ , yet these are equivocally so named, for, though 
they have a common name, the definition corresponding 
with the name differs for each. For should any one define 
in what sense each is an animal, his definition in the one 5 
case will be appropriate to that case only. 

On the other hand, thirds are said to be named ‘ uni- 
vocally’ which have both the name and the definition 
answering to the name in common. A man and an ox are 
both ' animal ’, and these are univocally so named, inasmuch 
as not only the name, but also the definition, is the same 
in both cases : for if a man should state in what sense each 10 
is an animal, the statement in the one case would be 
identical with that in the other. 

Things aie said to be named ‘ derivatively ’, which 
derive their name from some other name, but differ from 
it in termination. Thus the grammarian derives his name 
from the word ‘ grammar ’, and the courageous man from 15 
the word ‘ courage 

2 Forms of speech are either simple or composite. 
Examples of the latter are such expressions as ' the man 
luns ’, ‘ the man wins ’ ; of the former ‘ man ‘ ox ‘ runs 
‘ wins ’. 

Of things themselves some are predicable of a subject, 
and are never present in a subject. Thus ' man ' is predic- 
able of the individual man, and is never present in a 
subject. 

By being ‘ present in a subject ’ I do not mean present 
as parts are present in a whole, but being incapable of-^ 
existence apart fiom the said subject. 
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Some things, again, aie present in a subject, but are 
Ji never predicable of a subject Foi instance, a ceitain point 
of grammatical knowledge is present in the mind, but is not 
predicable of any subject , oi again, a certain whiteness 
may be present in the body (for colour inquires a material 
basis), yet it is never piedicable of anything 

Other things, again, are both predicable of a subject and 
l*’piesent in a subject. Thus while knowledge is present in 
the human mind, it is piedicable of grammar. 

Theie is, lastly, a class of things which are neither 
present in a subject nor predicable of a subject, such as the 
.=5 individual man or the individual hoise. But, to speak 
moie geneially, that which is individual and has the 
chaiacter of a unit is iievei predicable of a subject Yet in 
some cases theie is nothing to prevent =uch being piesent 
in a subject Thus a ceitain point of grammatical know- 
ledge is present in a subject* 

10 When one thing is piedicated of another, all that which is 3 
predicable of the piedicate will be predicable also of the 
subject Thus, ‘ man ’ is predicated of the individual man , 
but ‘ animal ’ is predicated of ‘ man’ , it will, therefore, be 
15 predicable of the individual man also for the individual 
man is both ‘ man ’ and ‘ animal 

If genera are diffeient - and co-ordinate, their differentiae 
are themselves different in kind. Take as an instance the 
genus ‘ animal ’ and the genus ' knowledge ‘ With feet 
‘two-footed ’, ‘winged ’, ‘aquatic ’, are differentiae of ‘animal’; 
the species of knowledge are not distinguished by the same 
differentiae One species of knowledge does not differ from 
another in being ‘ two-footed 

30 But where one genus is subordinate to another, there is 
nothing to pi event then having the same differentiae: for 
the greater class is predicated of the lesser, so that all the 
differentiae of the predicate will be differentiae also of die 
subject 

Expressions which aie in no way composite signify 4 

Omit fifv in 1 9 with A, B, and Waitz, and Ka6‘ {moKeifieiiov . . 
with B and Waitz. 

Read riv mpav ytvav in 1. l 6 with Dexippus, Phil , Simpl., Waitz. 
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substance, quantity, quality, relation, place, time, position, 
state, action, or affection. To sketch my meaning roughly, 
examples of substance are ‘ man ’ or ■ the horse of quantity, 
such terms as ‘two cubits long’ or ‘three cubits long’, 
of quality, such attributes as ‘ white ’, ‘ grammatical 
‘Double’, ‘half’, ‘greater’, fall under the category of 
relation , ‘ in the market place ’, ‘ in the Lyceum under a® 
that of place , ‘ yesterday ’, ‘ last year ’, undei that of time 
‘ Lying ’, ‘sitting’, are terms indicating ‘ position ’ , ‘ shod ’, 

‘ armed ', state ‘ to lance ', ‘ to cauterize ', action , ‘ to be 
lanced ’, ‘ to be cauterized ’, affection. 

No one of these terms, in and by itself, involves an 

■^affirmation ^ , it is by the combination of such terms that s 
positive or negative statements arise. For every assertion 
must, as is admitted, be either true or false, whereas 
expressions which are not in any way composite, such as 
‘ man ’, ‘ white ’, ‘ runs ’, ‘ wins ’, cannot be either true oi lo 
false. 

5 Substance, in the truest and primary and most definite 
sense of the woid, is that which is neither predicable of a 
subject nor present in a subject , for instance, the individual 
man or horse. But in a secondary sense those things are 
called substances within which, as species, the primary sub- 
stances are included, also those which, as genera, include 15 
the species. For instance, the individual man is included 
in the species ' man ’, and the genus to which the species 
belongs is ‘ animal ’ , these, therefore — that is to say, the 
species ‘ man ’ and the genus ‘animal’ — ai e termed secondai'y 
substances. 

It is plain from what has been said that both the name 
and the definition of the predicate must be piedicable of 20 
the subject. For instance, ‘man’ is piedicated of the 
individual man. Now in this case the name of the species 
‘ man ’ is applied to the individual, for we use the term ‘ man ' 
in describing the individual ; and the definition of ‘ man ' 
will also be predicated of the individual man, for the 
individual man is both man and animal. Thus, both the 25 


* Omit ^ diro0a(r« in I. 6 with Amm., Sjinp) , Waitz. 
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name and the definition of the species are predicable of 
the individual 

With r^aid, on the other hand, to those things which 
are present in a subject, it is generally the case that neither 
their name nor their definition is predicable of that in which 
they are present Though, however, the definition is never 
30 predicable, thei e is nothing in certain cases to pi event the 
name being used. For instance, ‘ white ’ being present in a 
body is predicated of that in which it is present, for a body 
is called white : the definition, however, of the colour 
‘ white ’ IS never piedicablc of the body.' 

Everything except primary substances is eithei predicable 
of a primary substance or present in a primary substance. 
35 This becomes evident by reference to particular instances 
which occui. ‘ Animal ’ is predicated of the species ‘ man ’, 
therefore of the individual man, for if there were no in- 
dividual man of whom it could be predicated, it could not 
s'* be predicated of the species ‘ man ’ at all. Again, colour is 
present in body, therefore in individual bodies, for if there 
were no individual body in which it was present, it could 
not be present in body at all Thus everything except 
primary substances is either predicated of primary sub- 
.<5 stances, or is present in them, and if these last did not exist, 
it would be impossible for anything else to exist. 

Of secondary substances, the species is more truly 
substance than the genus, being more nearly related to 
primary substance For if any one should rendei an account 
of what a primary substance is, he would render a more 
instructive account, and one more proper to the subject, by 
10 stating the species than by stating the genus. Thus, he 
would give a moi e instructive account of an individual man by 
stating that he was man than by stating that he was animal, 
for the foimer description is peculiar to the individual in 

^ Qualities pure and simple are abstractions, and in their abstract 
substantival form, with regard to which they are defined, do not form 
the predicate of substances. We do not say ‘ A" is whiteness ’ but ‘ A" is 
white ’. It is to this latter use of the adjective that Aristotle refers when 
he says that ‘the name is sometimes applicable' ; for in Greek ‘ white- 
ness ’ IS not only Xcvicdrijr, but also to \ cvk 6 v . In English ‘ evil ’ used 
in the one case as a noun, in the other as an adjective, would siflbid 
a parallel. 
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a greater degree, while the latter is too general. Again, the 
man' who gives an account of the nature of an individual 
tree will give a more instructive account by mentioning the 
species ' tree ' than by mentioning the genus ‘ plant 

Moreover, piimaiy substances are most properly called rs 
substances in virtue of the fact that they are the entities 
which underlie eveiything else, and that everything else is 
either piedicated of them oi present in them. Now the 
same i elation which subsists between piimary substance and 
everything else subsists also between the species and the 
genus: for the species is to the genus as subject is to 
piedicate, since the genus is predicated of the species, 20 
whereas the species cannot be predicated of the genus. 
Thus we have a second ground for asserting that the species 
is more truly substance than the genus. 

Of species themselves, except in the case of such as are 
genera, no one is more truly substance than another. We 
should not give a moi e appropriate account of the individual 
man by stating the species to which he belonged, than we >5 
should of an individual horse by adopting the same method 
of definition. In the same way, of primary substances, no 
one is more truly substance than another , an individual 
man is not more truly substance than an individual ox. 

It is, then, with good reason that of all that remains, when 
we exclude primary substances, we concede to species and 
genera alone the name ‘ secondary substance ’, for these 3 ° 
alone of all the predicates convey a knowledge of primary 
substance. For it is by stating the species or the genus ^ 
that we appropriately define any individual man , and we 
shall make our definition more exact by stating the former 
than by stating the latter All other things that we state, 
such as that he is white, that he runs, and so on, are 35 
irrelevant to the definition. Thus it is just that these alone, 
apart from primary substances, should be called substances. 

Further, primary substances are most properly so called, 
because they underlie and are the subjects of everything 
else. Now the same relation that subsists between primary 3“ 
substance and everything else subsists also between the 
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on the one hand, and every attribute which is not included 
within these, on the other For these arc the subjects of all 
such. If we call an individual man ‘skilled in grammar’, 
the predicate is applicable also to the species and to the 
ji genus to which he belongs. This law holds good in all 
cases. 

It is a common chaiacteristic of all substance that it is 
never present in a subject For primary substance is neithei 
present in a subject nor predicated of a subject , while, with 
regal d to secondary substances, it is clear from the following 
aiguments (apart from otheis) that they are not present in 
1 o a subject. For ‘ man ’ is pi edicated of the individual man, but 
is not present in any subject foi manhood is not present in 
the individual man ' In the same way, ‘ animal ’ is also 
piedicated of the individual man, but is not present in him. 
Is Again, when a thing is present in a subject, though the name 
may quite well be applied to that in which it is present, the 
definition cannot be applied Yet of secondary substances, 
not only the name, but also the definition, applies to the 
subject we should use both the definition of the species and 
ao that of the genus with reference to the individual man. Thus 
substance cannot be present in a subject 

Yet this IS not peculiar to substance, foi it is also the case 
that differentiae cannot be piescnt in subjects The charac- 
teristics ‘ terrestrial ’ and ‘ two-footed ’ aie piedicated of the 
species ‘mail’, but not picsent in it. For they aie not in 
ip man. Moreover, the definition of the diffeientia may be 
piedicated of that of which the differentia itself is predicated. 
For instance, if the chaiacteiistic ‘ terrestrial ’ is predicated 
of the species ‘ man ’, the definition also of that characteristic 
may be used to form the piedicate of the species ‘man ’. 
foi ‘ man ’ is terrestrial 

The fact that the paits of substances appear to be present 
in the whole, as in a subject, should not make us apprehensive 
lest we should have to admit that such parts are not sub- 
stances for in explaining the phrase ‘ being present in a 
subject ’, wc stated ^ that wc meant ‘ otherwise than as parts 
in a whole ’ 

* Cf the definition of ‘present in a subject’, 1^24 ■ i'‘24 
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It is the mark of substances and of differentiae that, in 
all propositions of which they form the predicate, they aic 
predicated univocally. Foi all such propositions have for 
their subject either the individual oi the species. It is tiue 33 
that, inasmuch as piimary substance is not piedicable of 
an3rthing, it can never form the piedicate of any proposition. 
But of secondary substances, the species is predicated of the 
individual, the genus both of the species and of the individual. 
Similarly the differentiae are predicated of the species and 3 ** 
of the individuals Moreover, the definition of the species 
and that of the genus are applicable to the primary substance, 
and that of the genus to the species. For all that is pre- 
dicated of the picdicate will be predicated also of the 
subject Similaily, the definition of the differentiae will be ? 
applicable to the species and to the individuals. But it was 
stated above ' that the woid ‘ univocal ’ was applied to those 
things which had both name and definition in common 
It is, theiefoic, established that in every proposition, of 
which either substance 01 a diffeientia forms the piedicate, 
these aie piedicated univocally 

All substance appears to signify that which is individual. 10 
In the case ol pi imai y substance this is indisputably true, 
foi the thing is a unit. In the case of secondary substances, 
when we speak, for instance, of ‘ man ' or ‘ animal ’, our foim 
of speech gives the iiiipicssion that we aic hcic also indicating 
that which is individual, but the impression is not strictly 13 
true, for a secondaiy substance is not an individual, but 
a class with a ceitain qualification , for it is not one and 
single as a piimary substance is , the woids ‘ man ’, ‘ animal 
are predicable of more tlian one subject 

Yet species and genus do not merely indicate quality, like 
the term ‘ white ’ ; ‘ white ’ indicates quality and nothing 
further, but species and genus detei mine the quality with 
reference to a substance • they signify substance qualitatively 20 
differentiated. The determinate qualification covers a larger 
field in the case of the genus than in that of the species : 
he who uses the word ‘animal’ is herein using a woid of 
wider extension than he who uses the woid ‘ man ’ 

‘ l'‘6. 
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Another mark of substance is that it has no contrary, 
as What could be the contrary of any primary substance, such 
as the individual man or animal ? It has none. Nor can 
the species oi the genus have a contraiy. Yet this charac- 
teristic is not peculiar to substance, but is true of many 
other things, such as quantity. There is nothing that forms 
the contrary of ' two cubits long ’ or of ‘ three cubits long 
30 or of' ten or of any such term. A man may contend that 
‘ much ’ is the contrary of ‘ little ’, 01 ‘ great ’ of ‘ small but 
of definite quantitative terms no contiary exists. 

Substance, again, does not appear to admit of variation 
of degree. I do not mean by this that one substance cannot 
be more or less tiuly substance than another, for it has 
33 already been stated ' that this is the case , but that no single 
substance admits of varying degrees within itself. For 
instance, one particular substance,® ‘ man cannot be more 
or less man either than himself at some other time or than 
some other man One man cannot be more man than 
another, as that which is white may be more or less white 
4' than some other white object, or as that which is beautiful 
may be more or less beautiful than some other beautiful 
object. The same quality, moreover, is said to subsist in a 
thing in varying degiees at diffeient times. A body, being 
white, is said to be whiter at one time than it was before, or, 
being warm, is said to be warmer or less warm than at 
5 some other time. But substance is not said to be more 01 
less that which it is . a man is not more truly a man at one 
time than he was before, noi is anything, if it is substance, 
more or less what it is. Substance, then, does not admit 
of variation of degree. 

10 The most distinctive mark of substance appears to be 
that, while remaining numerically one and the same, it is 
capable of admitting contrary qualities. From among things 
other than substance, we should find ourselves unable to 
bring forward any which possessed this mark. Thus, one 
ij and the same colour cannot be white and black. Nor can 
the same one action be good and bad this law holds good 
with everything that is ijot substance. But one and the self- 
’ 2“ ii-**aa. * 1. 37 read oSnj with A, B, C, Waits. 
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same substance, while retaining its identity, is yet capable 
of admitting contrary qualities The same individual person 
is at one time white, at another black, at one time warm, 20 
at another cold, at one time good, at another bad. This 
capacity is found nowhere else, though it might be maintained 
that a statement or opinion was an exception to the rule.^ 
The same statement, it is agreed, can be both true and false. 
For if the statement ‘he is sitting’ is true, yet, when the 25 
person in question has risen, the same statement will be 
false. The same applies to opinions. Foi if any one thinks 
truly that a person is sitting, yet, when that person has risen, 
this same opinion, if still held, will be false. Yet although 
this exception may be allowed, there is, nevertheless, a 
difference in the manner in which the thing takes place. 

It is by themselves changing that substances admit contrary 30 
qualities. It is thus that that which was hot becomes cold, 
foi it has entered into a diffeient state. Similarly that which 
was white becomes black, and that which was bad good, by 
a process of change , and in the same way in all other cases 
it is by changing that substances aie capable of admitting 
contrary qualities. But statements and opinions themselves 
remain unaltered in all lespects it is by the alteration in 35 
the facts of the case that the contrary quality comes to be 
theirs. The statement ‘ he is sitting ’ remains unaltered, 
but it is at one time true, at another false, according to 4” 
ciicumstances. What has been said of statements applies 
also to opinions Thus, in respect of the manner in which 
the thing takes place, it is the peculiar mark of substance 
that it should be capable of admitting contrary qualities , 
for it is by itself changing that it does so. 

If, then,® a man should make this exception and contend 
that statements and opinions are capable of admitting 
contrary qualities, his contention is unsound. For state- 5 
ments and opinions are said to have this capacity, not 
because they themselves undeigo modification, but because 
this modification occurs in the case of something else. 
The tiuth or falsity of a statement depends on facts, and 

'j Read rav ToiovTcav 111 I 23 With A, B, Phil., Waltz. 

* Read 817 in 1 4 with A, B, C, Waltz. 
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not on any [jowei on the part of the statement itself of 
10 admitting contiaiy qualities. In short, there is nothing 
which can alter the nature of statements and opinions. 
As, then, no change takes place in themselves, these cannot 
be said to be capable of admitting contrary qualities. 

But it is by reason of the modification which takes place 
within the substance itself that a substance is said to be 
capable of admitting contrary qualities , for a substance 
admits within itself either disease or health, whiteness or 
1? blackness. It is in this sense that it is said to be capable 
of admitting contiary qualities. 

To sum up, It is a distinctive mark of substance, that, 
while remaining numerically one and the same, it is capable 
of admitting contrary qualities, the modification talcing 
place thiough a change in the substance itself. 

Let these remarks suffice on the subject of substance 

so Quantity is eithei discrete or continuous. Moieovei, some 6 
quantities are such that each part of the whole has a relative 
position to the other parts others have within them no 
such relation of part to part^ 

Instances of discrete quantities are numbei and speech , 
of continuous, lines, surfaces, solids, and, besides these, time 
and place. 

25 In the case of the parts of a number, there is no common 
boundary at which they join. For example, two fives 
make ten, but the two fives have no common boundary, but 
are separate; the parts thiee and seven also do not join at 
any boundaiy. Nor, to generalize, would it evei be possible 
in the case of number that there should be a common 
30 boundaiy among the parts, they are always separate. 
Number, therefore, is a discrete quantity. 

The same is tiue of speech. That speech is a quantity 
IS evident : for it is measuied in long and short syllables. 

I mean here that speech which is vocal. Moreovei, it is a 
disci ete quantity, for its parts have no common boundaiy. 

' These two divisions of quantity are not exactly co-e\tensive. Time, 
as we see later, is a continuous quantity, yet consists of parts which 
have no relative position each to each. 
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There is no common boundary at which the syllables join, 33 
but each is separate and distinct from the rest. 

A line, on the othei hand, is a continuous quantity, for it 5“ 
is possible to find a common boundary at which its parts 
join. In the case of the line, this common boundary is 
the point, in the case of the plane, it is the line, for the 
parts of the plane have also a common boundary. Similarly 
you can find a common boundary in the case of the parts of 
a solid, namely either a line 01 a plane. .3 

Space and time also belong to this class of quantities. 
Time, past, present, and future, forms a continuous whole 
Space, likewise, is a continuous quantity for the paits of a 
solid occupy a certain space, and these have a common 
boundai y , it follows that the parts of space also, which are 10 
occupied by the parts of the solid, have the same common 
boundary as the parts of the solid. Thus, not only time, 
but space also, is a continuous quantity, foi its paits have a 
common boundary. 

Quantities consist eithei of parts which bear a relative 15 
position each to each, or of parts which do not The parts 
of a line bear a 1 elative position to each other, for each lies 
somewhere, and it would be possible to distinguish each, 
and to state the position of each on the plane and to 
e.Yplain to what soit of part among the rest each was 
contiguous. Similarly the parts of a plane have position, ao 
for It could similaily be stated what was the position of each 
and what sort of parts weie contiguous. The same is true 
with regaid to .the solid and to space. But it would be 
impossible to show that the paits of a number had a relative 
position each to each, or a paiticular position, 01 to slate in 
what parts were contiguous. Nor could this be done in the 
case of time, for none of the parts of time has an abiding 
existence, and that which does not abide can hardly have 
position. It would be bettei to say that such paits had a 
relative older, in virtue of one being prioi to another 
Similarly with number in counting, ' one ’ is prioi to ‘ two 30 
and ‘two’ to ‘three,’ and thus the paits of number may be 
said to possess a relative order, though it would be impos- 
sible to discovei any distinct position for each. This holds 
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good also in the case of speech. None of its parts has an 
abiding existence • when once a syllable is pronounced, it is 
35 not possible to letain it, so that, naturally, as the parts 
do not abide, they cannot have po.sition. Thus, some 
quantities consist of parts which have position, and some of 
those which have not. 

Strictly speaking, only the things which I have mentioned 
belong to the category of quantity eveiything else that is 
called quantitative is a quantity in a secondary sense. It 
is because we have in mind some one of these quantities, 
pioperly so called, that we apply quantitative terms to 
5'’ other things We speak of what is white as large, because 
the surface over which the white extends is large , we speak 
of an action or a process as lengthy, because the time 
covered is long, these things cannot in their own right 
claim the quantitative epithet Foi instance, should any one 
5 explain how long an action was, his statement would be 
made in teims of the time taken, to the effect that it lasted 
a year, or something of that sort. In the same way, he 
would e.xplain the size of a white object in terms of surface, 
for he would state the area which it covered. Thus the 
things already mentioned, and these alone, aie in their 
intrinsic nature quantities , nothing else can claim the name 
10 in its own right, but, if at all, only in a secondary sense. 

Quantities have no contraries. In the case of definite 
quantities this is obvious ; thus, there is nothing that is the 
contiary of ‘ two cubits long’ or of‘ thiee cubits long ’, or of 
a surface, or of any such quantities A man might, indeed, 
argue that ‘much’ was the contiary of ‘little’, and 'great’ 
15 of ‘small’. But these are not quantitative, but relative; 
things are not great or small absolutely, they are so called 
rathei as the result of an act of comparison. For instance, 
a mountain is called small, a grain laige, in virtue of the 
fact that the latter is greatei than others of its kind, the 
30 former less Thus there is a refcience here to an external 
standard, for if the terms -'great’ and ‘small’ were used 
absolutely, a mountain would never be called small 01 a 
grain large. Again, we say that there are many people in 
a village, and few in Athens, although those in the city arc 
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many times as numeious as those in the village • or we say 
that a house has many in it, and a theatre few, though those 25 
in the theatie fai outnumber those in the house The terms 
‘ two cubits long,' ‘ three cubits long,’ and so on indicate 
quantity, the terms ‘great’ and ‘small’ indicate relation,- 
for they have reference to an external standard. It is, 
therefore, plain that these are to be classed as relative. 

Again, whether we define them as quantitative or not, 30 
they have no contraries • for how can there be a contrary of 
an attribute which is not to be apprehended in or by itself, 
but only by reference to something cxternaP Again, 
if ‘great’ and ‘small’ are contraries, it will come about 
that the same subject can admit contrary qualities at one 
and the same time, and that things will themselves be 
contrary to themselves. For it happens at times that the 35 
same thing is both small and great. For the same thing 
may be small in comparison with one thing, and great in 
comparison with another, so that the same thing comes to 
be both small and great at one and the same time, and is 
of such a nature as to admit contraiy qualities at one and 
the same moment Yet it was agreed, when substance was 
being discussed, that nothing admits contrary qualities at 
one and the same moment. For though substance is 6“ 
capable of admitting contrary qualities, yet no one is at 
the same time both sick and healthy, nothing is at the 
same time both white and black. Nor is there anything 
which is qualified in contrary ways at one and the same time. 

Moreover, if these were contraries, they would themselves 
be contrary to themselves’ For if ‘great’ is the contraiy 5 

’ The Greek words do not mean that the subject which possesses 
the two characteristics ‘great’ and ‘small’ will be the contrary of 
Itself, but that ‘great’ and ‘small’ will be the contraiy of themselves. 
The argument may be represented as follows ; 

Let X = ‘ small ’, y ‘ great ’. 

A IS both X and y. 

Now X and y are, ex hypothesi, attributes belonging to the same 
class (cf. 6* 17 tv ainp ytv€i : also 14* 19-25). 

.'. if they both apply to the same subject, the relation between them 
may be represented by the formula x=y 
. . if 2: IS the contrary of y 
X IS the contrary of x 
which IS absurd. 

.•. IS not the contrary of j'. 
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of ‘ small and the .same thing is both great and small at 
the same time, then ‘ small’ or ‘great’ is the contraiy of 
itself. But this i-s impo.ssiblc. The term ‘ gieat therefore, 
is not the contrary of the term ‘ small nor ‘ much ’ of ‘ little ’ 
And even though a man should call these terms not lelative, 
TO but quantitative, they would not have contraiies. 

It IS in the case of ‘pace that quantity most plausibly 
appeals to admit of a contiaiy. Foi men define the term 
‘ above ’ as the contrary of ‘ below when it is the legion at 
the centre they mean by ‘below’ , and this is so, because 
nothing is farther fiom the extremities of the universe than 
Ip the region at the centre ^ Indeed, it seems that in defining 
contraries of every kind men have recourse to a spatial 
metaphor, for they say that those things are contraries 
which, within the same class, aie sepaiatcd fy the greatest 
possible distance. 

Quantity does not, it appears, admit of variation of degree 
20 One thing cannot be two cubits long in a gi eater degreq 
than another Similarly with regard to number what is 
‘ thicc’ is not more truly thiec than what is ‘ five’ is five , 
nor is one set of three moie truly three than another set.- 
Again, one period of time is not said to be moie truly time 
than anothei. Nor is thcie any othei kind of quantity, of 
all that have been mentioned, with regard to which varia- 
3 ^ tion of degiee can be predicated. The categoiy of quantity, 
therefore, does not admit of variation of degree. 

The most distinctive maik of quantity is that equality 
and inequality aie predicated of it. Each of the aforesaid 
quantities is said to be equal or unequal. For instance, one 
solid is said to be equal or unequal to another , numbei, too, 

' No point IS farther from the circumference of a circle taken as a 
'uihole than the centre Cf. de Caelo, 268'' 2i. 

‘ 6“ 22 The reading of B and Waitz is here adopted ' ra rpla r&v 
TT.iTe oiiBfv piiXXov vimt ff rpia, uvBi ra rpia rav rptav That of Bekker 
yields no satisfactory sense By comparison with the method adopted 
by Aiistotle in treating of variation of degree with regard to other 
raegories, it may be surmised that the meaning heie is that given in 
the translation. The difficulty of the passage is not much lessened by 
substituting Tpia ti irc'vrc for irtVr* q -rpin, as either reading is a very 
clumsy expression of the sense . rn rpin ovBiv paWov Tptn q ra Trevrt 
ireijf. In the translation, 7r(i>T( n rptu is taken as equwalent in sense 
to inrep e’o-riv. 
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and time can have these terras applied to them,’ as indeed 
can all those kinds of quantity that have been mentioned. 30 
That which is not a quantity can by no means, it would 
seem, be termed equal or unequal to anything else. One 
particular disposition or one paiticular quality, such as 
whiteness, is by no means compared with another in terms 
of equality and inequality but rather in terms of similaiity. 
Thus it is the distinctive mark of quantity that it can be 
called equal and unequal 3; 

7 Those things are called lelative, which, being either said 
to be of something else or related to something else, are 
explained by reference to that othei thing.- For instance, 
the word 'superior’ is explained by refeience to something 
else, for it is superiority over something else that is meant. 
Similarly, the expression ‘double’ has this exteinal refei- 
ence, for It IS the double of something else that is meant. 

So It is with everything else of this kind. There arc, 6” 
moi cover, other relatives, e. g habit, disposition, peiccption, 
knowledge, ^ind attitude.’’ The significance of all these is 
explained by a reference to something else and in no other 
way. Thus, a habit is a habit of something, knowledge is 5 
knowledge of something, attitude is the attitude of something, y 
So It is with all other relatives that have been mentioned 
Those terms, then, are called relative, the natiiie of which 
IS explained by reference to something else, the pi cposition 
'of’ or some other preposition being used to indicate the 
relation. Thus, one mountain is called great in comparison 
with another , for the mountain claims this attribute by 
comparison with something Again, that which is called 

‘ Read in 1 . 29, before xa'i j(p 6 vog, xal lipiB/ilts xai liros xai Sviiros Xeyerm, 
with A, B, C, and Waite 

® Aristotle reckons as relative (i) terms which in Greek have a 
genitive depending on them (S<ra iripw nmt Xcytrai) and (2) terms 
which naturally call for a prepositional phrase depending on them (1; 
oTTfiXTouv aWae irpos errpov). Since there is no one form in English 
answering to the Greek use of the genitive, the distinction has been 
somewhat paiaphrased in the translation: but it must not be forgotten 
that the distinction is taken priinanly from the usage of the Greek 
language. 

■' Just as the genus ‘knowledge’ is relative, while the p.irticiilni 
blanches of it are not ‘(see 11*20), so ‘habit’ .and ‘.utitiule’ lequire 
particularization ; otherwise they are relative. 
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no similai must be similar to something else, and all other such 
attiibutes have this external refeience. It is to be noted 
that lying and standing and sitting are particular attitudes, 
but attitude is itself a relative term. To lie, to stand, to be 
seated, are not themselves attitudes, but take their name 
from the afoiesaid attitudes. 

i=i It is possible foi relatives to have contraries. Thus virtue 
has a contraiy, vice, these both being relatives ; knowledge, 
too, has a contrary, ignorance. But this is not the mark of 
all relatives; ‘double’ and ‘triple’ have no contiary, noi 
indeed has any such term. 

20 It also appears that relatives can admit of vaiiation of 
degree. For ‘ like ’ and ‘ unlike ‘ equal ’ and ‘ unequal ’, have 
the modifications ‘ more ' and ‘ less ’ applied to them, and each 
of these is relative in character: for the terms ‘like’ and 
'unequal'^ beai a reference to something external. Yet, 
again, it is not every relative teim that admits of variation 
3j of degree. No term such as ‘double’ admits of this modi- 
fication. All relatives have correlatives by the term ‘slave’ 
we mean the slave of a master , by the tei m ‘ master ’, the 
^o master of a slave , by ‘double’, the double of its half , by 
‘ half’, the half of its double ; by ‘ greater greater than that 
•which IS less , by ‘ less ’, less than that •winch is greater. 

So it is with every other relative term , but the case 
we use to express the correlation differs in some instances. 
Thus, by knowledge we mean knowledge of the knowable ; 
by the knowable, that which is to be apprehended by know- 
.^5 ledge ; by perception, perception ofxhe perceptible , by the 
perceptible, that which is apprehended l^ peiception. 

Sometimes, however, reciprocity of correlation does not 
appear to exist. This comes about when a blunder is made, 
and that to which the relative is related is not accurately 
stated. If a man states that a wing is necessarily relative to 
a bird, the connexion between these two will not be reci- 
procal, for it will not be possible to say that a bird is a bird 
by reason of its wings. The reason is that the original 

‘ 6'> 23 The reading of B and Wait* : rd rc yap opoiov nvt Spoiov 
Afyfxai, KOI to tipttrov nvi apurov. This has more inherent probability 
than, and equal authority with, that of Bekker. 
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statement was inaccurate, for the wing is not said to be 7 * 
relative to the biid qua bird, since many creatuics besides 
birds have wings, but qua winged creature. If, then, the 
statement is made accurate, the connexion will be recipiocal, 
for we can speak of a wing having reference necessarily to a 
winged creature, and of a winged cieature as being such 
because of its wings 

Occasionally, perhaps, it is necessary to coin words, if no ? 
word exists by which a correlation can adequately be 
explained. If we define a rudder as necessarily having 
refeience to a boat, our definition will not be appropriate, 
for the rudder does not have this reference to a boat qua 
boat, as there arc boats which have no rudders Thus we lo 
cannot use the terms leciprocally, for the word ‘boat’ can- 
not be said to find its explanation in the word ‘ ruddei ’. 
As there is no existing word, our definition would perhaps 
be more accurate if we coined some word like ' ruddered ’ 
as the correlative of ‘rudder’. If we express ourselves 
thus accurately, at any rate the terms are reciprocally 
connected, foi the ‘ luddered ’ thing is ‘ruddered’ in virtue 
of its rudder So it is in all other cases. A head will be 15 
more accurately defined as the correlative of that which is 
' headed ’, than as that of an animal, for the animal does not 
have a head qua animal, since many animals have no head. 

Thus we may perhaps most easily comprehend that to 
which a thing is related, when a name does not exist, if, 
from that which has a name, we derive a new name, and 
apply it to that with which the first is reciprocally connected, 
as in the aforesaid instances, when we derived the word 30 
‘ winged ' from ‘ wing ’ and ‘ ruddered ’ from ‘ rudder ’. 

All relatives, then, if propeily defined, have a coirelative. 

I add this condition because, if that to which they are related 
is stated at haphazard and not accurately, the two are not 
found to be interdependent. Let me state what I mean 35 
more clearly. Even in the case of acknowledged correla- 
tives, and where names exist for each, there will be no 
interdependence if one of the two is denoted, not by that 
name which expresses the correlative notion, but by one of 
in elevant significance. The term * slave ’, if defined as 
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related, not to a mastei, but to a man, or a biped, or any- 
thing of that soit, is not reciprocally connected with that in 

30 relation to which it is defined, for the statement is not exact. 
Further, if one thing is said to be correlative with another, 
and the terminology used is coriect, then, though all irrele- 
vant attributes should be removed, and only that one attri- 
bute left in virtue of which it was correctly stated to be cor- 
relative with that other, the stated coiielation will still exist. 
If the coi relative of ‘the slave’ is said to be ‘ the master’, 
then, though all irrelevant attributes of the said ‘ master ', 
such as ‘ biped ’, ‘ receptive of knowledge ’, ‘ human ’, should 
be lemoved, and the attribute ‘ master ’ alone left, the stated 
correlation existing between him and the slave will remain the 
same, for it is 0/ a master that a slave is said to be the slave. 
On the othei hand, if, of two correlatives, one is not correctly 
teimed, then, when all othei attributes are lemoved and 
that alone is left in virtue of which it was stated to be 
con dative, the stated correlation will be found to have 
disappeaied. 

For suppose the correlative of ‘ the slave ’ should be said 
to be ‘ the man ’, 01 the correlative of ‘ the wing ’ ‘ the bird ’ , 

5 if the attribute ‘ master ’ be withdrawn from ‘ the man ’, the 
correlation between ‘ the man ’ and ‘ the slave ’ will cease to 
exist, for if the man is not a master, the slave is not a slave. 
Similarly, if the attribute ‘winged’ be withdrawn from ‘the 
bud', ‘the wing’ will no longei be relative; for if the so- 
called con dative is not winged, it follows that ‘the wing’ 
has no correlative. 

10 Thus it is essential that the correlated tcims should be 
exactly designated , if there is a name existing, the state- 
ment will be easy , if not, it is doubtless our duty to 
constiuct names. When the teiminology is thus correct, it 
is evident that all correlatives are interdependent. 

IS Con datives are thought to come into existence simul- 

taneously This is for the most part tiue, as in the case 
of the double and the half. The existence of the half 
necessitates the existence of that of which it is a half. 
Similaily the existence of a master necessitates the existence 
of a slave, and that of a slave implies that of .1 mastei j these 
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are merely instaaces of a general rule. Moi cover, they 
Ccinccl one anothei , foi if thci'e is no double it follows that ao 
there is no half, and vice versa , this rule also applies to all 
such correlatives. Yet it docs not appear to be true in all 
cases that correlatives come into existence simultaneously. 
The object of knowledge would appeal to exist before 
knowledge itself, for it is usually the case that we acquiie 
knowledge of objects alieady existing , it would be difficult, 25 
if not impossible, to find a branch of knowledge the begin- 
ning of the existence of which was contemporaneous with 
that of its object. 

Again, while the object of knowledge, if it ceases to exist, 
cancels at the same time the knowledge which was its 
coiielative, the converse of this is not true It is true that 
if the object of knowledge does not exist there can be no 
knowledge for thcie will no longer be anything to know. 
Yet It is equally tiue that, if the knowledge of a certain 30 
object does not exist, the object may neveithelcss quite 
well exist. Thus, in the case of the squaimg of the circle, 
if indeed that pi ocess is an object of knowledge, though it 
itself exists as an object of knowledge, j^et the knowledge 
of it has not yet come into existence Again, if all animals 
ceased to exist, there woula be no knowledge, but theie 
might yet be many objects of knowledge 

This is likewise the case with regard to perception : for the 35 
object of peiception is, it appears, prioi to the act of pei cep- 
lion. If the perceptible is annihilated, perception also will 
cease to exist; but the annihilation of perception docs not 
cancel the existence of the perceptible Foi peiception im- 
plies a body pci ceived and a body in which perception takes 
place. Now if that which is perceptible is annihilated, it 
follow s that the body is annihilated, for the body is a percep- 
tible thing ; and if the body does not exist, it follows that 8“ 
perception also ceases to exist. Thus the annihilation of 
the perceptible involves that of perception. 

But the annihilation of peiception does not involve that 
of the perceptible. For if the animal is annihilated, it 
follows that perception also is annihilated, but perceptibles 5 
such as body, heat, sweetness, bitterness, and so on. will 
remain. 
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Again, perception is generated at the same time as the 
perceiving subject, for it comes into existence at the same 
time as the animal. But the peiceptible sUrely exists 
before ' perception , foi fire and water and such elements, 
lo out of which the animal is itself composed, exist before the 
animal is an animal at all, and before perception. Thus it 
would seem that the perceptible exists before perception. 

It may be questioned whethei it is true that no substance 
is relative, as seems to be the case, or whether exception is 
to be made in the case of certain secondary substances * 

15 With regard to primary substances, it is quite true that there 
is no such possibility, for neither wholes nor parts of primary 
substances are relative. The individual man or ox is not f 
defined with reference to something external. Similarly 
30 with the parts : a particular hand or head is not defined as 
a particular hand 01 head of a particular person, but as the 
hand 01 head of a particulai person. It is true also, for the 
most part at least, in the case of secondary substances , 
the species ‘ man ’ and the species ‘ ox ' are not defined with 
reference to anything outside themselves. Wood, again, is 
only relative in so far as it is some one’s property, not in so 
far as it is wood. It is plain, then, that in the cases men- 
35 tinned substance is not relative But with regard to some 
secondary substances there is a diffeience of opinion ; thus, 
such terms as ‘ head ’ and ‘ hand ’ are defined with reference 
to that of which the things indicated are a part, and so it 
comes about that these appear to have a relative character.^ 
Indeed, if oui definition of that which is relative was 
30 complete, it is very difficult, if not impossible, to prove that 
no substance is relative. If, however, our definition was 
not complete, if those things only are properly called relative 
in the case of which relation to an external object is a 
necessary condition of existence, perhaps some explanation 
of the dilemma may be found. 

‘ Omit ^ in 1. 9 with B, Phil., and Waitz. 

’So far Aristotle has stated, and adhered to, the generally received 
definition of relatives ; he now improves upon it. 

’51:: when the species are meant. 

* In accordance with this, Aristotle speaks of ‘ wing ’ as a relative 
term in the earlier part of the chapter. 
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The former definition does indeed apply to all relatives, 
but the fact that a thing is explained with reference to some- 
thing else does not make it essentially relative.^ 

From this it is plain that, if a man definitely apprehends SS 
a relative thing, he will also definitely apprehend that to 
which it is lelative. Indeed this is self-evident: for if a 
man knows that some particular thing is relative, assuming 
that we call that a relative in the case of which relation to 
something is a necessaiy condition of existence, he knows S'* 
that also to which it is related. For if he does not know at 
all that to which it is related, he will not know whether or 
not it is relative. This is clear, moreover, in particular 
instances. If a man knows definitely that such and such 
a thing is ' double’, he will also foithwith know definitely 5 
that of which it is the double. For if there is nothing 
definite of which he knows it to be the double, he does not 
know at all that it is double Again, if he knows that 
a thing is more beautiful, it follows necessarily that he will 
forthwith definitely know that also than which it is more 
beautiful. He will not merely know indefinitely that it is 
more beautiful than something which is less beautiful, for 10 
this would be supposition, not knowledge For if he does 
not know definitely that than which it is more beautiful, he 
can no longer claim to know definitely that it is more 
beautiful than something else which is less beautiful . for it 
might be that nothing was less beautiful. It is, therefore, 
evident that if a man apprehends some lelative thing 
definitely, he necessarily knows that also definitely to 
which it is related. 

Now the head, the hand, and such things aie substances, 15 
and it is possible to know their essential character definitely, 

/ but it does not necessarily follow that we should know that 
to which they are related. It is not possible to know 
forthwith whose head or hand is meant. Thus these are 
not relatives, and, this being the case, it would be true to ao 
say that no substance is relative in character. It is perhaps 
a difficult matter, in such cases, to make a positive statement 

* ou /lijv Tovro (Aj, C, Phil., and Waitz) ye eoTt ri (Ag, B, C, Phil., and 
Waltz) irp 6 s ri, in 1 . 34. 
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without moie exhaustive examination, but to have raised 
questions with legard to details is not without advantage. 

a.i By ‘ quality ’ I mean that in virtue of which people are said 8 
to be such and such. 

Quality is a teim that is used in many senses One sort 
of quality let us call ‘ habit ’ or ‘ disposition ’ * Habit diffeis 
fiom disposition in being moie lasting and more firmly 
established. The vaiious kinds of knowledge and of virtue 
arc habits, for knowledge, even when acquired only in 
?o a moderate degiec, is, it is agiced, abiding in its chaiacter 
and difficult to displace, unless some great mental upheaval 
takes place, through disease or any such cause. The virtues, 
also, such as justice, self-iestraint, and so on, aie not easily 
dislodged oi dismissed, so as to give place to vice 
35 By a disposition, on the other hand, we mean a condition 
that IS easily changed and quickly gives place to its 
opposite. Thus, heat, cold, disease, health, and so on are 
dispositions Foi a man is disposed in one way or another 
with lefcicnce to these, but quickly changes, becoming 
9® cold instead of waim, ill instead of well. So it is with all 
othei dispositions also, unless thiough lapse of time a 
disposition has itself become inveteiate and almost im- 
possible to dislodge in which case we should perhaps go 
so far as to call it a habit 

It is evident that men incline to call those conditions 
habits which aie of a more or less permanent type and 
.i difficult to displace , for those who are not retentive of 
knowledge, but volatile, aie not said to have such and such 
a ‘ habit ’ as regards knowledge, yet they are disposed, we 
may say, either better or woise, towards knowledge. Thus 
habit diffeis from disposition in this, that while the latter 
is ephemeral, the former is permanent and difficult to 
altei. 

lo Habits aic at the same time dispositions, but dispositions 
are not necessarily habits For those who have some 

‘ The term ‘ habit ’ itself is relative, but particular habits are quali- 
ties , as also virtues and vices. means ‘ habit ’ and ‘ state ' , 

sometimes iht one, sometimes the other, English word gives the sense 
better , but it is, perhaps, best to reserve the word ‘ state ’ for the 
category so called. 
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specific habit may be said also, in virtue of that habit, to be 
thus or thus disposed , but those who are disposed in some 
specific way have not in all cases the corresponding habit. 

Another sort of quality is that in virtue of which, for 
example, we call men good boxers or runners, or healthy 
or sickly in fact it includes all those terms which refer to 15 
inborn capacity 01 incapacity. Such things are not predi- 
cated of a peison in virtue of his disposition, but in virtue 
of his inborn capacity or incapacity to do something with 
ease or to avoid defeat of any kind. Persons are called 
good boxers or good runners, not in virtue of such and 
such a disposition, but in viitue of an inborn capacity to 20 
accomplish something with ease. Men aie called healthy 
in virtue of the inborn capacity of easy resistance to those 
unhealthy influences that may oidinarily aiisc , unhealthy, 
in virtue of the lack of this capacity. Similarly with regard 
to softness and hardness Hardness is piedicated of a 35 
thing because it has that capacity of resistance which 
enables it to withstand disintegration , softness, again, is 
piedicated of a thing by leason of the lack of that capacity. 

A thud class within this category is that of affective 
qualities and affections.’ Sweetness, bitterness, sourness, 
arc examples of this soit of quality, together with all that 
IS akin to these, heat, moieovei, and cold, whiteness, and 30 
blackness aie affective qualities It is evident that these 
are qualities, foi those things that possess them are them- 
selves said to be such and such by leason of theii presence. 
Honey is called sweet because it contains sweetness , the 
body is called white because it contains whiteness ; and so 
in all othei cases 

The term ‘ affective quality ’ is not used as indicating 35 
that those things which admit these qualities are affected in 
any way. Honey is not called sweet because it is affected g** 
in a specific way, nor is this what is meant in any other 
instance. Similaily heat and cold aie called affective 
qualities, not because those things which admit them aie 
affected. What is meant is that these said qualities are 5 

’ Here Aiistotle seems to call Traffij iroiorqTts, but later he dis- 
tinguishes them. 
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'/capable of producing an ‘affection’ in the way of percep- 
tion. For sweetness has the power of affecting the sense of 
taste ; heat, that of touch ; and so it is with the rest of these 
qualities. 

Whiteness and blackness, however, and the other colours, 
10 are not said to be affective qualities in this sense, but because 
they themselves aie the results of an affection ' It is plain 
that many changes of colour take place because of affections 
When a man is ashamed, he blushes , when he is afraid, he 
becomes pale, and so on. So true is this, that when a man 
IS is by nature liable to such affections, arising from some 
concomitance of elements in his constitution, it is a probable 
inference that he has the corresponding complexion of skin. 
For the same disposition of bodily elements, which in the 
former instance was momentarily present in the case of an 
access of shame, might be a result of a man’s natuial 
temperament, so as to produce the corresponding colouring 
also as a natural characteristic. All conditions, therefore, 
ao of this kind, if caused by certain permanent and lasting 
affections, are called affective qualities. For pallor and 
duskiness of complexion are called qualities, inasmuch as 
we are said to be such and such in virtue of them, not only 
if they originate in natural constitution, but also if they 
as come about through long disease or sunburn, and are 
difficult to remove, or indeed remain throughout life. For 
in the same way we are said to be such and such because of 
these. 

Those conditions, however, which aiise from causes which 
may easily be rendered ineffective or speedily removed, are 
called, not qualities, but affections • for we are not said to be 
30 such and such in virtue of them. The man whc blushes 
through shame is not said to be a constitutional blusher, 
nor is the man who becomes pale through fear said to be 
constitutionally pale He is said rather to have been 
affected Thus such conditions are called affections, not 
qualities. 

’ The colours seen m inanimate objects are presumably to be called 
affective qualities in the former sense of the word, because they affect 
the eye. 
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In like manner there aic affective qualities and affections 
of the soul That tempei with which a man is boin and 3 s 
which has its origin in certain deep-seated affections is 
called a quality I mean such conditions as insanity. 10 * 
irascibility, and so on • foi people are said to be mad 01 
iiascible in virtue of these Similaily those abnormal 
psychic states which aie not inborn, but aiise from the 
concomitance of cei tain othei elements, and are difficult to 
remove, or altogether permanent, aie called qualities, for in i 
virtue of them men aie said to be such and such. 

Those, howevei, which aiise from causes easily rendeied 
ineffective are called affections, not qualities. Suppose that 
a man is irritable when vexed he is not even spoken of as a 
bad-tempered man, when in such ciicumstanccs he loses his 
temper somewhat, but rather is said to be affected. Such 
conditions are therefoie termed, not qualities, but affections. 10 

The fourth sort of quality is figure and the shape that 
belongs to a thing, and besides this, stiaightness and 
curvedness and any other qualities of this type , each of 
these defines a thing as being such and such Because it is 
triangular or quadrangulai a thing is said to have a specific 
character, or again because it is straight or curved ' in fact i.s 
a thing’s shape in eveiy case gives rise to a qualification 
of it- 

Rarity and density, loughness and smoothness, seem to be 
terms indicating quality yet these, it would appear, really 
belong to a class diffeicnt fiom that of quality. For it is 
rather a certain lelative position of the parts composing the 
thing thus qualified which, it appears, is indicated by each 
of these terms. A thing is dense, owing to the fact that its jo 
parts are closely combined with one another , rare, because 
there arc intei stices between the parts , smooth, because its 
parts lie, so to speak, evenly; lough, because some parts 
project beyond others. 

There may be other sorts of quality, but those that are as 
most properly so called have, wc may safely say, been 
enumerated. 

1 Read yAff rptyatvoy , rw in 11 14, 1 5 With Waltz. 
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These, then, are qualities, and the things that take their 
name from them as derivatives, or are in some other w'ay 
dependent on them, are said to be qualified in some specific 
way ‘ In most, indeed in almost all cases, the name of that 
30 which is qualified is deiived from that of the quality Thus 
the teims ‘whiteness’, ‘giammar’, ‘justice’, give us the 
adjectives ‘white ’, ‘grammatical’, ‘just’, and so on. 

There are some cases, however, in which, as the quality 
under consideration has no name, it is impossible that those 
possessed of it should have a name that is derivative. For 
instance, the name given to the lunner 01 boxer, who is so 
35 called in virtue of an inborn capacity, is not derived fiom 
10” that of any quality ; for those capacities have no name 
assigned to them. In this, the inborn capacity is distinct 
from the science, with reference to which men are called, e.g., 
boxers or wrestlers. Such a science is classed as a disposi- 
tion , it has a name, and is called ‘boxing’ or ‘wrestling’ 
as the case may be, and the name given to those disposed 
in this way is derived from that of the science. 

5 Sometimes, even though a name exists for the quality, 
that which takes its character fi om the quality has a name 
that is not a derivative For instance, the f ,i.~ight man 
takes his charactei from the possession of t. quality of 
integrity, but the name given him is not dc.ived from the 
word ‘ integrity ’. Yet this does not occur often. 

We may therefoie state that those things are said to be 
TO possessed of some specific quality which have a name deiived 
from that of the aforesaid quality, or which are in some 
othei way dependent on it 

One quality may be the contrary of another , thus justice 
is the contiary of injustice, whiteness of blackness, and so on 
The things, also, which are said to be such and such in virtue 
of these qualities, may be contrary the one to the other ; 
for that which is unjust is. contrary to that which is just, 
IS that which is white to that which is black. This, however, 
is not always the case. Red, yellow, and such colours, 
though qualities, have no contraries. 

* The words to ttoiov and ra iroid are, howevei, often used in this 
chapter as equivalent to Troidri/s : cf. 10^ 20 notov ff diKaiatrvvjj, 
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If one of two contraries is a quality, the other will also 
be a quality. This will be evident from pailicular inbtances, 
if we apply the names used to denote the other categories ; 
for instance, granted that justice is the contraiy of injustice 
and justice is a quality, injustice will also be a quality : :o 
neithei quantity, nor i elation, nor place, nor indeed any other 
category but that of quality, will be applicable properly to 
injustice So it is with all other contiaries falling under the 
categoiy of quality. 

Qualities admit of variation of degiee Whiteness is 
predicated of one thing in a greater oi less degree than of 
another. This is also the case with refeience to justice. 
Moreovei, one and the same thing may exhibit a quality in 
a gieatei degiee than it did befoie if a thing is white, it 
may become whitei 

Though this IS geneially the case, Iheie aie exceptions. 
For if we should say that justice admitted of variation of 30 
degiee, difficulties might ensue, and this is true with regard 
to all those qualities which aic dispositions. There are 
some, indeed, who dispute the possibility of variation here. 
They maintain that justice and health cannot very well 
admit of variation of degree themselves, but that people 35 
vary m the degree in which they possess these qualities, 
and that this is the case with giammatical learning and all 
those qualities which are classed as dispositions However 
that may be, it is an incontroveitible fact that the things 
which m virtue of these qualities are said to be what they 
are vary 111 the degree in which they possess them , for one 
man is said to be bettei veised in grammar, or more healthy 
or just, than another, and so on. 

The qualities expressed by the terms ' triangular ’ and 5 
‘ quadrangular ’ do not appear to admit of variation of degree, 
nor indeed do any that have to do with figure. For those 
things to which the definition of the triangle or circle is 
applicable are all equally triangular or circular Those, on 
the other hand, to which the same definition is not applic- 
able, cannot be said to differ from one another in degree, 
the square is no more a circle than the rectangle, for to 10 
neithei is the definition of the circle appropriate. In short, 

D s 
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if the definition of the teim proposed is not applicable to 
both objects, they cannot be compared Thus it is not all 
qualities which admit of variation of degree. 

15 Wheieas none of the characteristics I have mentioned are 
peculiar to quality, the fact that likeness and unlikeness can 
be predicated with reference to quality only, gives to that 
categoiy its di.stinctive feature One thing is like anothei 
only with relerencc to that in virtue of which it is such and 
such , thus this foims the peculiai maik of quality 
JO We must not be disturbed because it may be argued that, 
though pioposing to discuss the categoiy of quality, we 
have included in it many relative tei ms. We did say that 
habits and dispositions were relative. In practically all 
such cases the genus is relative, the individual not Thus 
knowledge as a genus, is explained by reference to somc- 
j5 thing else, for we mean a knowledge of something. But 
particular branches of knowledge arc not thus explained 
The knowledge of grammai is not lelative to anything 
external, nor is the knowledge of music, but these, if relative 
at all, aie relative only in virtue of their genera; thus 
so grammar is said to be the knowledge of something, not the 
grammai of something , similarly music is the knowledge of 
something, not the music of something 

Thus individual branches of knowledge aie not > dative. 
And it is because we possess these individual branches of 
knowledge that we are said to be such and such. It is these 
that we actually possess we are called experts because 
we possess knowledge in some particular branch Those 
35 particular blanches, therefore, of knowledge, in virtue ol 
which we are sometimes said to be such and such, are them- 
selves qualities, and arc not iclativc. Further, if anything 
should happen to fall within both the category of quality 
and that of relation, there would be nothing extraordinary 
in classing it undei both these heads. 

Ji** Action and affection both admit of contraries and also 9 
of variation of degree Heating is the contrary of cooling, 
being heated of being cooled, being glad of being vexed. 
Thus they admit of contraries. They also admit of varia- 
.s tion of degree . for it is possible to heat in a greater or less 
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degree , also to be heated in a greater oi less degree Thus 
action and affection also admit of variation of degree. So 
much, then, is stated with regaid to these categories 

We spoke, moreover, of the category of position when we 
were dealing with that of relation, and stated that such 
terms derived theii names from those of the corresponding 
attitudes. 

As foi the lest, time, place, state, since they aie easily lo 
intelligible, I say no more about them than was said at the 
beginning, that in the category of state are included such 
states as ‘ shod ’, ‘ ai med ’, m that of place ‘ in the Lyceum ’ 
and so on, as was explained before, 
lo The pioposed categories have, then, been adequately 15 
dealt with. 

We must next explain the various senses in which the 
term ‘ opposite ’ is used Things are said to be opposed in 
four senses : (i) as corielatives to one another, (ii) as con- 
tiaries to one another, (lii) as piivatives to positives, (iv) as 
affirmatives to negatives. 

Let me sketch my meaning in outline. An instance of 
the use of the word ‘ opposite ' rvith refeience to coi relatives 
IS afforded by the expressions ‘double’ and ‘half’, with ao 
reference to contraries by ‘ bad ’ and ‘ good ’. Opposites in 
the sense of ' privatives ’ and ‘ positives ’ are ‘ blindness ‘ 
and ‘sight’, in the sense of affirmatives and negatives, the 
propositions ‘ he sits ’, ‘ he does not sit ’. 

(1) Pairs of opposites which fall undei the category of 
relation arc explained by a refeience of the one to the other, 
the leference being indicated by the preposition ‘of’ or by a? 
some other pieposition. Thus, double is a lelative term, 
for that which is double is explained as the double of some- 
thing. Knowledge, again, is the opposite of the thing 
known, in the same sense; and the thing known also is 
explained by its relation to its opposite, knowledge. For 30 
the thing known is explained as that which is known by 
something \ that is, by knowledge. Such things, then, as 
are opposite the one to the other in the sense of being 
correlatives aie explained by a reference of the one to the 
other. 
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(ii) Pairh of oiipositcs >\liich aie continues .ne not in any 
way intei dependent, but aic contiaiy the one to the other. 
35 The good is not spoken of as the good of the bad, but as 
the contrary of the bad, nor is white spoken of as the white 
of the black, but as the contrary of the black. These two 
12“ types of opposition aie therefore distinct Those contiaries 
which are such that the subjects in which they aie natuially 
present, 01 of which they are predicated, must necessarily 
contain either the one or the other of them, have no intei - 
mediate, but those in the case of which no such necessity 
obtains, always have an intermediate Thus disease and 
s health are naturally picsent in the body of an animal, and 
it is necessaiy that either the one or the other should be 
present in the body of an animal Odd and even, again, 
aie piedicated of number, and it is necessary that the one 
or the othei should be present in numbers Now there is 
no intermediate between the terms of cither of these two 
pairs On the other hand, in those contiaries with legard 
10 to which no such necessity obtains, we find an intermediate. 
Blackness and whiteness are naturally present in the body, 
but It IS not necessary that eithei the one or the other should 
be present in the body, inasmuch as it is not tiiie to say that 
everybody must be white oi black. Badness and goodness, 
15 again, aie piedicatcd of man, and of many othc. things, but 
it is not necessary that either the one quality or the other 
should be present in that of which they are piedicated- it 
IS not true to say that everything that may be good or bad 
must be either good or bad These pairs of contraiies have 
intermediates the intermediates between white and black 
are giey, sallow, and all the other colours that come between , 
the intermediate between good and bad is that which is 
neither the one nor the othei 

ao Some intermediate qualities have names, such as grey 
and sallow and all the other colours that come between 
white and black , in other cases, however, it is not easy to 
name the intermediate, but we must define it as that which 
is not cither extreme, as in the case of that which is neither 
23 good nor bad, neither just nor unjust. 

(ill) ,^ Pnva tivc3 ’ and ‘ positives ’ have reference to the 
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same subject. Thus, sight and blindness have reference to 
the eye It is a universal rule that each of a pair of 
opposites of this type has reference to that to which the 
particular ‘positive’ is natuial. We say that that which is 
capable of some paiticulai faculty or possession has suffered 
privation when the faculty or possession in question is in 30 
no way piesent in that in which, and at the time at which, 
it should naturally be present. We do not call that tooth- 
less which has not teeth, or that blind which has not sight, 
but rather that which has not teeth or sight at the time 
when by nature it should For theie are some creatures 
which from birth are without sight, 01 without teeth, but 
these are not called toothless or blind. 

To be without some faculty or to possess it is not the 35 
same as the corresponding ‘ privative ’ or ‘ positive ‘ Sight ’ 
is a ‘positive’, ‘blindness’ a ‘piivative’, but ‘to possess 
sight ’ is not equivalent to ‘ sight ’, ‘ to be blind ’ is not 
equivalent to ‘ blindness ’. Blindness is a ‘ piivative’, to be 
blind is to be in a state of piivation, but is not a ‘ piivative’. 
Moreover, if ‘blindness’ weie equivalent to ‘being blind’, 
both would be piedicated of the same subject , but though 40 
a man is said to be blind, he is by no means said to be 
blindness. 

To be in a state of ‘ possession ’ is, it appears, the opposite U 
of being in a state of ‘ privation ’, just as ‘ positives ’ and 
‘ privatives ’ themselves are opposite. There is the same 
type of antithesis in both cases, for just as blindness is 
opposed to sight, so is being blind opposed to having sight, i 

That which is affirmed or denied is not itself affirmation 
or denial. By ‘affirmation’ we mean an affiimative pio- 
position, by ‘ denial ’ a negative. Now, those facts which 
form the matter of the affirmation or denial are not proposi- 
tions; yet these two are said to be opposed in the same 10 
sense as the affirmation and denial, for in this case also the 
type of antithesis is the same. For as the affirmation is 
opposed to the denial, as in the two propositions ‘he sits’, 

‘ he does not sit ', so also the fact which constitutes the 
mattei of the proposition in one case is opposed to that in 
the other, his sitting, that is to say, to his not sitting. 15 
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It is evident that ‘positives' and ‘piivatives’ aie not 
■opposed each to each in the same sense as lelatives The 
one is not explained by reference to the othei , sight is not 
sight of blindness, nor is any other preposition used to 
indicate the relation. Similarly blindness is not said to be 
JO blindness of sight, but rathci^ privation of sight. Relatives, 
moreover, recipiocate, if blindness, theiefore, were a rela- 
tive, theie would be a icciprocity of relation between it and 
that with which it was corielaiive But this is not the case. 
ih Sight is not called the sight of blindness 

That those terms which fall under the heads of ‘ positives ’ 
and ‘privatives’ are not opposed each to eacli as contraiies, 
eithei, is plain fioni the following facts Of a pair of con- 
traiies such that they have no intei mediate, one or the 
othei must needs bo present in the subject in which they 
’,0 naturally subsist, or of which they aie piedicated, for it is 
those, as we pioved.i m the case of which this necessity 
obtains, that have no intermediate Moieovci, we cited 
health and disease, odd and even, as instances. But those 
contraiies which hax'e an intei mediate are not subject to 
any such necessity. It is not necessaiy that eveiy substance, 
leceptive ot such qualities, should be either black oi white, 
cold or hot, for something intei mediate between these 
.In contraries may veiy well be piesent in the subject. \Vc 
piovcd, moieovei, that those contraries have an intei me- 
diate in the case of which the said necessity does not obtain.'^ 
Yet when one of the two contiaries is a constitutive piopeity 
of the subject, as it is a constitutive property of fiie to be 
hot, of snow to be white, it is necessaiy determinately that 
one of the two contiaiies, not one oi the other, should be 
40 present in the subject , ^ for fire cannot be cold, or snow 
black. Thus, it is not the case here that one of the two 
must needs be present in every subject receptive of these 
13^ qualities, but only in that subject of which the one forms a 
constitutive property. Moreovei, in such cases it is one 
membei of the pair determinately, and not either the one or 
the other, which must be present. 

' Cf. ii’' 38 * nuTt . . SeKTixa, II 33-7, IS parenthetical 

-'<1. aIihou,jh they have intermediates. 
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In the case of ‘ positives ’ and ‘ privative s on the othei 
hand, neither of the aforesaid statements holds good. For 
it is not ^ necessary that a subject receptive of the qualities 
should always have either the one or the other , that which 5 
has not yet advanced to the state when sight is natural is 
not said eithei to be blind or to see. Thus ‘ positives ’ and 
‘privatives ’ do not belong to that class of contiaries which 
consists of those which have no intermediate On the other 
hand, they do not belong either to that class which consists 
of contraries which have an intei mediate. For under cer- 
tain conditions it is necessary that either the one or the 
other should form pait of the constitution of eveiy appro- 
priate subject. For when a thing has reached the stage 
when It is by nature capable of sight, it will be said either 10 
to see or to be blind, and that in an indeterminate sense, 
signifying that the capacity may be either piesent or absent ; 
foi it is not necessary either that it should see or that it 
should be blind, but that it should be either in the one state 
01 in the othei. Yet in the case of those contiaries which 
have an intermediate we found that it was never necessary 
that either the one or the othei should be present in every 
appiopriate subj’ect, but only that in certain subjects one of 
the pan should be piesent, and that in a deteiminate sense. 

It is, therefore, plain that ‘positives’ and ‘privatives’ are i.=i 
not opposed each to each in either of the senses in which 
central ies are opposed. 

Again, in the case of contiaries. It is possible that there 
should be changes from either into the other, while the 
subj'ect retains its identity, unless indeed one of the con- 
tiaries is a constitutive propeity of that subject, as heat is 
of fire. For it is possible that that which is healthy should 20 
become diseased, that which is white, black, that which is 
cold, hot, that which is good, bad, that which is bad, good. 
The bad man, if he is being brought into a better way of 
life and thought, may make some advance, however slight, 
and if he should once improve, even ever so little, it is plain 2$ 
that he might change completely, or at any rate make very 
gieat progress , foi a man becomes more and more easily 
' Read oHre in 1. 4 with B, C, and Waitz 
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moved to viituc, however small the impiovement was at 
first It is, therefoie, natural to suppose that he Will make 
yet greater progress than he has made in the past ; and as 
this process goes on, it will change him completely and estab- 
:o lish him in the contrary state, provided he is not hindered 
by lack of time In the case of ‘ positives ’ and ‘ privatives ’, 
howevei, change in both directions is impossible There 
may be a change fiom possession to piivation, but not from 
piivation to possession. The man who has become blind 
does not legain his sight , the man who has become bald 
does not regain his hair, the man who has lost his teeth 
does not grow a new set 

13** (iv) Statements opposed as affiimation and negation 
belong manifestly to a class which is distinct, for in this 
case, and in this case only, it is necessary foi the one opposite 
to be true and the other false 

Neither in the case of contraiies, nor in the case of 
conelatives, noi in the case of ‘ positives ’ and 'privatives', 
is it necessary for one to be tiue and the other false 
5 Health and disease are contraries : neither of them is true 
or false. ‘ Double ’ and * half’ are opposed to each other as 
correlatives, neithei of them is tiue 01 false. The case is 
the same, of course, with regard to ‘ positives’ and ‘priva- 
10 tives ' such as ‘ sight ’ and ‘ blindness ’. In short, where there 
IS no sort of combination of woids, truth and falsity have 
no place, and all the opposites we have mentioned so far 
consist of simple words 

At the same time, when the woids which enter into 
opposed statements are contiaries, these, moie than any 
other set of opposites, would seem to claim this character- 
istic ‘ Socrates is ill ’ is the contrary of ‘ Socrates is well ’, 
15 but not even of such composite expressions is it tiue to say 
that one of the pair must always be true and the other 
false. For if Socrates exists, one will be true and the other 
false, but if he does not exist, both will be false ; for neither 
‘ Socrates is ill ’ nor Socrates is well ’ is true, if Socrates 
does not exist at all. 

20 In the case of ‘positives’ and ‘ privatives’, if the subject 
does not exist at all, neithei pioposition is true, but even if 
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llic subject exists, it is not always llic fact that one is true 
and the other false. Foi ‘ Sociates has sight’ is the oppo- 
site of ‘ Sociates is blind ’ in the sense of the word ‘opposite’ 
which applies to possession and privation Now if Socrates 
exists, it is not necessary that- one should be true and the 
othei false, for when he is not yet able to acquire the power 
of vision, both are false, as also if Socrates is altogether 35 
non-existent 

But 111 the case of afhimation and negation, whether the 
subject exists or not, one is always false and the other true. 

For manifestly, if Socrates exists, one of the two proposi- 
tions ' Socrates is ill ‘ Socrates is not ill is true, and the 30 
othei false. This is likewise the case if he does not exist ; for 
if he does not exist, to say that he is ill is false, to say that he 
is not ill is tiue. Thus it is in the case of those opposites 
only, which are opposite in the sense in which the term is 
used with leference to affirmation and negation, that the 
lule holds good, that one of the pair must be true and 
the othei false 35 

II That the contraiy of a good is an evil is shown by induc- 
tion : the contrary of health is disease, of coui age, cowardice, 
and so on But the contrary of an evil is sometimes a 14“ 
good, sometimes an evil. For defect, which is an evil, has 
excess for its contraiy, this also being an evil, and the 
mean, which is a good, is equally the contrary of the one 
and of the other It is only in a few cases, however, that 
we see instances of this . in most, the contiaiy of an evil is 5 
a good. 

In the case of contraries, it is not always necessaiy that if 
one exists the other should also exist . for if all become 
healthy there will be health and no disease, and again, if 
everything turns white, there will be white, but no black. 
Again, since the fact that Socrates is ill is the contrary 10 
of the fact thatSocrates is well, and two contrary conditions 
cannot both obtain in one and the same individual at the same 
time, both these contiaries could not exist at once, for if 
that Socrates was well was a fact, then that Socrates was ill 
could not possibly be one. 
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15 It is plain that conliary attiibutes must needs be present 
in subjects which belong to the same species 01 genus. 
Disease and health require as then subject the body of an 
animal , white and black lequire a body, without further 
qualification, justice and injustice requiie as theii subject 
the human soul. 

Morcovei, it is necessaiy that pans of contraries should 
in all cases eithei belong to the same genus 01 belong to 
ao contrary gencia 01 be themselves gcncia White and black 
belong to the same genus, colour, justice and injustice, to 
contraiy genera, virtue and vice ; while good and evil do 
not belong to genera, but are themselves actual genera, with 
25 terms undei them. 

Theie aie four senses in which one thing can be said to be la 
‘ prior’ to another. Primaiily and most propeily the term 
has reference to time in this sense the woid is used to 
indicate that one thing is older 01 more ancient than 
anothei, foi the expiessions ‘older* and ‘moic ancient’ 
imply greatei length of time. 

Secondly, one thing is said to be ‘pi lor’ to another 
30 when the sequence of their being cannot be reversed. In 
this sense ‘one’ is ‘piior’ to ‘ two’. For if ‘two’ exists. 

It follows directly that ‘one’ must exist, but if ‘one’ exists, 

It does not follow necessarily that ‘ two ' exists . thus the 
sequence subsisting cannot be leversed. It is agieed, then, 
that when the sequence of two things cannot be reversed, 
then that one on which the othci depends is called ‘ prioi ’ 

35 to that other. 

In the third place, the term ‘ prior’ is used with 1 eference 
to any older, as in the case of science and of oiatory Foi 
in sciences which use demonstiation there is that which is 
prior and that which is posterior in order , in geometry, 
14’’ the elements are prior to the propositions , in reading and 
writing,* the letters of the alphabet are prior to the syllables. 
Similarly, in the case of speeches, the exordium is prioi 
in 01 del to the nairative 

' V ypaniiaTiK^, though generally most conveniently translated 
‘ grammar *, has a wider connotation than the English word. 
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Besides these senses of the word, theie is a fourth. That 
which is better and more honourable is said to have a 
natural piiority In common pai lance men speak of those s 
whom they honoui and love as ‘ coming first ’ with them. 
This sense of the word is peihaps the most far-fetched. 

Such, then, are the diffeient senses in which the term 
‘ prioi ' is used. 

Yet it would seem that besides those mentioned there is lo 
yet another Foi in those things, the being of each of 
which implies that of the other, that which is in any way 
the cause may leasonably be said to be by natuie ‘ prior ’ to 
the effect. It is plain that there ai e instances of this The 
fact of the being of a man carries with it the tiuth of the 
pioposition that he is, and the implication is recipiocal : for 15 
if a man is, the proposition wherein we allege that he is is 
true, and convcisely, if the pioposition wherein we allege 
that he is is true, then he is. The true pioposition, 
however, is in no way the cause of the being of the man, but 
the fact of the man's being does seem somehow to be the »o 
cause of the tiuth of the proposition, for the truth or 
falsity of the pioposition depends on the fact of the man’s 
being 01 not being. 

Thus the word ' prioi ’ may be used in five senses. 

13 The teim ‘ simultaneous ’ is primarily and most appropri- 
ately applied to those things the genesis of the one of which 
is simultaneous with that of the other , for in such cases 25 
ncithci is prioi or posterior to the other. Such things are 
said to be simultaneous in point of time. Those things, 
again, are ‘ simultaneous ’ in point of nature, the being of 
each of which involves that of the other, while at the same 
time neithei is the cause of the other’s being. This is the 
case with regaid to the double and the half, foi these are 
leciprocally dependent, since, if there is a double, there is also 30 
a half, and if there is a half, there is also a double, while at 
the same time neither is the cause of the being of the 
other 

Again, those species which are distinguished one from 
anothei and opposed one to another within th e sa me genus 
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are said to be ‘simultaneous’ 111 nature. I mean those 
species which aie distinguished each fiom each by one 
35 and the same method of division Thus the ‘ winged ’ species 
is simultaneous with the ‘ teirestrial ’ and the ‘water’ 
species. These are distinguished within the same genus, 
and are opposed each to each, for the genus ‘ animal ’ has 
the ‘ winged the ' terresti ial and the ‘ watei ’ species, and 
no one of these is prioi or posterior to another , on the 
contrary, all such things appear to be ‘ simultaneous ’ in 
15“ nature. Each of these also, the terrestrial, the winged, and 
the water species, can be divided again into subspecies. 
Those species, then, also will be ‘ simultaneous ’ in point of 
nature, which, belonging to the same genus, are dis- 
tinguished each from each by one and the same method of 
differentiation. 

s But genera aie prioi to species, for the sequence of their 
being cannot be revcised If theie is the species ‘water- 
animal there will be the genus ‘ animal but granted the 
being of the genus ‘ animal it does not follow necessarily 
that there will be the species ‘ water-animal ’. 

Those things, theiefoie, aie said to be ‘simultaneous’ in 
nature, the being of each of which involves that of the other, 
while at the same time neither is in any way the cause of 
10 the other’s being , those species, also, which are dis- 
tinguished each from each and opposed within the same 
genus. Those things, moreover, aie ‘simultaneous’ in the 
unqualified sense of the word which come into being at 
the same time 

There are six sorts of movement generation, destruction, 14 
increase, diminution, alteration, and change of place. 

13 It is evident in all but one case that all these sorts of 
movement are distinct each from each. Generation is 
distinct from destruction, increase and change of place from 
diminution, and so on. But in the case of alteration it may 
be argued that the process necessarily implies one or other 
ao of the other five sorts of motion. This is not true, for we 
may say that all affections, or nearly all, pioducc in us an 
alteration which is distinct from all other sorts of motion, 
for that which is affected need not suffer either increase or 
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diminution or any of the other sorts of motion. Thus altera- 
tion is a distinct sort of motion , for, if it were not, the 15 
thing altered would not only be altered, but would foith- 
with necessarily suffer increase or diminution 01 some one of 
the other sorts of motion in addition , which as a mattei of 
fact is not the case Similarly that which was undergoing 
the process of inciease 01 was subject to some other sort of 
motion would, if alteration i\ ere not a distinct form of motion, 
necessarily be subject to alteration also But there are 
some things which undergo increase but yet not alteration. 
The square, for instance, if a gnomon is applied to it, under- 30 
goes increase but not alteration,^ and so it is with all other 
figures of this sort Alteration and increase, therefore, are 
distinct. 

Speaking generally, rest is the contraiy of motion But 15** 
the different foims of motion have their own contraries in 
other forms ; thus destruction is the contrary of geneiation, 
diminution of increase, rest in a place, of change of place 
As for this last, change in the reverse direction would seem 
to be most truly its contrary , thus motion upwards is the 5 
contrary of motion downwards and vice versa 

In the case of that sort of motion which yet remains, of 
those that have been enumerated, it is not easy to state 
what is its contrary It appears to have no contrary, 
unless one should define the contrary here also either as 
‘ rest in its quality ’ or as ‘ change in the direction of the 
contrary quality ’, just as we defined the contrary of change 10 
of place either as rest in a place or as change in the reverse 
direction. For a, thing is altered when change of quality 
takes place , theiefore either rest in its quality or change 
in the direction of the contrary quality may be called the 
contrary of this qualitative form of motion. In this way 
becoming white is the contrary of becoming black , there is 15 
alteration in the contrary direction, since a change of a 
qualitative nature takes place. 

15 The term ‘ to have ’ is used in various senses In the 
first place it is used with reference to habit or disposition 01 

’ As in the figure n Che square remains a square, though in- 
creased ID area by the addition of the gnomon. 
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any other quality, for we ate said to' have ’ a piece of know- 
ledge or a virtue Then, again, it has reference to quantity, 
20 as for instance, in the case of a man’s height , for he is 
said to ‘have ’ a height of three cubits or four cubits. It is 
used moreovei, with regaid to apparel, a man being said to 
‘ have ’ a coat or tunic , oi in respect of something which 
we have on a part of out selves, as a ring on the hand : or in 
respect of something which is a pnit of us as hand or foot. 
The teim lefers also to content, as in the case of a vessel 
and wheat, oi of a jar and wine ; a jar is said to ‘have’ 
2.i wine, and a corn-measuie wheat The expiession in such 
cases has reference to content Or it lefers to that which 
has been acquired , we are said to ‘ have ’ a house or a field. 
A man is also said to ‘ have* a wife, and a wife a husband, 
and this appears to be the most remote meaning of the 
^0 term, for by the use of it we mean simply that the husband 
lives with the wife 

Other senses of the word might perhaps be found, but the 
most ordinary ones have all been enumerated. 
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DE INTERPRETATIONE 

I First we must define the terms ‘ noun ’ and ‘ verb then i6* 
the terms 'denial’ and ‘affiimation’, then ‘pioposition ’ and 
‘ sentence 

Spoken woids are the symbols of mental expeiience and 
written woids are the symbols of spoken words. Just as a 
all men have not the same wiiting, so all men have not the 
same speech sounds, but the mental expeiiences, which 
these directly symbolize, are the same for all, as also are 
those things of which oui experiences aie the images. This 
matter has, however, been discussed in my treatise about 
the soul, for it belongs to an investigation distinct from 
that which lies before us.' 

As there are in the mind thoughts which do not involve 
truth or falsity, and also those which must be either true or lo 
false, so it is in speech. For truth and falsity imply com- 
bination and separation Nouns and verbs, provided no- 
thing IS added, are like thoughts without combination or 
sepaiation, ‘man’ and ‘white’, as isolated terms, are not is 
yet either true or false. In proof of this, consider the word 
‘goat-stag’. It has significance, but there is no truth or 
falsity about it, unless ‘ is ’ or * is not ’ is added, either in the 
present or in some other tense. 

3 By a noun we mean a sound significant by convention, 
which has no leference to time, and of which no part is 
significant apart from the lest. In the noun ‘ Fairsteed ’, 
the part ‘ steed ’ has no significance in and by itself, as in' 
the phrase ‘ fair steed ’. Yet there is a difference between 
simple and composite nouns ; for in the former the part 
is in no way significant, in the latter it contributes to the >5 
meaning of the whole, although it has not an independent 

' Great difficulty has been found in discovenng any passage of the 
De Antma to which this can refer. Maier is probably nght in holding 
that this sentence should come after the next two (after nXijde'c, 1 13), 
and refers to De An. 430'^ 26-8. 
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meaning. Thus in the word ‘piiate-boat’ the word ‘boat’ 
has no meaning except as pait of the whole w'Oid.* 

The limitation ‘by convention’ was intioduced because 
j nothing is by natuie a noun oi name — it is only so when 
It becomes a symbol , inarticulate sounds, such as those 
which brutes pioduce, are significant, jet none of these 
constitutes a noun. 

5,0 The expicssion ‘not-man' is not a noun Thcie is in- 
deed no iccognwed teim bj' which we inaj' denote such an 
expicssion, foi it is not a sentence oi a denial. Let it then 
be called an indefinite noun ® 

The expressions ‘of Philo’, ‘to Philo’, and so on, con- 
16'’ stitute not nouns, but cases of a noun. The definition of 
these cases of a noun is in othei lespccts the same as that 
of the noun proper, but, when coupled with ‘ is’, ‘ was’, 01 
‘will be’, they do not, as they are, foim a pioposition either 
true or false, and this the noun pioper always does, under 
these conditions. Take the woids ‘ of Philo is ’ or ‘ of Philo 
is not’, these woids do not, as they stand, foim either 
P a true or a false proposition 

✓ A verb is that which, in addition to its propei meaning, 3 
carries with it the notion of time. No part of it has any 
independent meaning, and it is a sign of something said 
of something else 

I will explain what I mean by saying that it carries with 
It the notion of time. ‘ Health’ is a noun, but ‘ is healthy ’ 
is a veib, for besides its propei meaning it indicates the 
present existence of the state in question. 

10 Moreover, a verb is always a sign of something said of 
something else, 1 e. of something eithei predicable of or 
present in some other thing 

Such expressions as • is not-healthy ’, ‘ is not-ill ’, I do not 
describe as verbs; for though they cany the additional 
note of time, and always foim a predicate, there is no 
specified name foi this variety , but let them be called 

‘ 1 e as m the case of a chemical compound, so in that of compound 
words, the elements, being amalgamated into one whole, cease to 
have their own particular character and significance 
’ Omit oTi . . lili ovToc, 11 32, 33, with A, B, and Waitz. These 
woids have probably been introduced from 15. 
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indefinite verbs, since they apply equally well to that which 15 
exists and to that which docs not 

Similai ly ‘ he was healthy ‘ he will be healthy are not 
verbs, but tenses of a verb , the difference lies in the fact 
that the verb indicates present time, while the tenses of the 
verb indicate those times which he outside the piescnt. 

Verbs in and by themselves aie substantival and have 
significance, foi he who uses such expicssions airests the an 
hcaier’s mind, and fixes his attention, but they do not, 
as they stand, expiess any judgement, either positive 01 
negative. For ncithei aie ‘to be ’ and ‘ not to be ’ and the 
paiticiple ‘being’ significant of any fact,^ unless something 
IS added , foi they do not themselves indicate anything, but 
imply a copulation, of which we cannot foim a conception as 
apait from the things coupled. 

4 A sentence is a significant portion of speech,* some paits 
of which have an independent meaning, that is to say, as an 
utterance, though not as the expression of any positive 
judgement^ Let me explain. The word ‘human* has 
meaning, but docs not constitute a pioposition, either posi- 
tive 01 negative It is only when other woids are added 
that the whole will form an affirmation 01 denial. But if 
we separate one syllable of the woid ‘human’ fiom the 
other, it has no meaning, similarly in the word ‘mouse’, 
the part ‘ -ouse ’ has no meaning in itself, but is merely 
a sound In composite woids, indeed, the parts contiibute 
to the meaning of the whole , yet, as has been pointed out,* 
they have not an independent meaning 

Every sentence has meaning, not as being tlie natuial 17“ 
means by which a ph> steal faculty is lealizcd, but, as we 
have said, by convention. Yet eveiy sentence is not a pio- 
position , only such are propositions as have in them either 
truth or falsity. Thus a piayei is a sentence, but is neither 
ti ue nor false. 

’ The words ‘to be’ and ‘not to be’ are heie legarded- in their 
stiictly copulative sense 

* Omit KiiTii o-ui/dijKijK in I 26 with 11, C, Amm , Boeth , and Waitz. 

■ Omit I) diTo^am in 1 28 with B, C, Amm., and Waitz 
‘ Cf 16"' 22-26 
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3 Let us therefore dismiss all other types of sentence but 
the pioposition, for this last concerns oui present iiiquiiy, 
whereas the investigation of the others belongs rather to the 
study of rhetoric or of poetiy.* 

The first class of simple piopositions is the simple affirma- 5 
tion, the next, the simple denial all others are only one by 
conjunction. 

10 Eveiy proposition must contain a verb or the tense of 
a verb. The phiase which defines the species ‘ man if no 
verb in piesent, past, oi futuie time be added, is not a pro- 
position It may be asked how the expression ‘ a footed 
animal with two feet ’ can be called single, for it is not the 
circumstance that the words follow in unbroken succession 
that effects the unity. This inquiry, howevei, finds its 
place in an investigation foreign to that before us.^ 

>« We call those piopositions single which indicate a single 
fact, oi the conjunction of the parts of which lesults in 
unity . those propositions, on the other hand, are separate 
and many in number, which indicate many facts, or whose 
parts have no conjunction 

Let us, moi cover, consent to call a noun oi a veib an 
expression onlj', and not a pioposition, since it is not 
possible for a man to speak in this way W'hen he is express- 
ing something, in such a way as to make a statement, 
whether his utteiance is an answer to a question or an act 
of his ow'ii initiation 

20 To leturn’ of propositions one kind is simple, i. e that 
which asserts oi denies something of something, the other 
composite, i.e. that which is compounded of simple proposi- 
tions. A simple pioposition is a statement, with meaning, 
as to the pre>^ence of something m a subject or its absence, 
in the piesent, past, or future, according to the divisions 
of time. 

2 .' An affirmation is a positive assertion of something about 6 
something, a denial a negative asseition. 

' Cf Poet 1456'’ 1 1. 

* Cf Met Z. 12, H.6. Read oi . 'ami 1 14 in brackets, with a 
comma following. 
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Now it is possible both to affiim and to deny the presence 
of something which is present or of something which is not, 
and since these same affirmations and denials are possible 
with leference to those times which He outside the present, 
it would be possible to contiadict any affirmation or denial. 30 
Thus It IS plain that eveiy affiimation has an opposite 
denial, and similaily every denial an opposite affirmation. 

We will call such a pan of propositions a pair of contra- 
dictories. Those positive and negative piopositions are 
said to be contradictory which have the same subject and 
predicate. The identity of subj'ect and of predicate must 35 
not be ‘ equivocal’. Indeed theie are definitive qualifica- 
tions besides this, which we make to meet the casuistries 
of sophists. 

7 Some things are un1ve1s.1l, others individual. By the 
term ‘ universal ’ I mean that which is of such a natuie as to 
be predicated of many subjects, by ‘ individual ’ that which 
is not thus piedicated Thus ‘man’ is a universal, ‘Callias ’ 40 
an individual. 

Our propositions necessaiily sometimes concern a uni- 17” 
versal subject, sometimes an individual. 

If, then, a man states a positive and a negative proposi- 
tion of universal character with regard to a univeisal, 
these two propositions are ‘contraiy’. By the expressions 
‘a proposition of universal character with legard to a uni- 
veisal’, such piopositions as ‘every man is white’, ‘no 
man is white’ aie meant. When, on the other hand, the 
positive and negative propositions, though they have regard 
to a universal, are yet not of universal character, they will 
not be contiaiy, albeit the meaning intended is sometimes 
contiary.^ As instances of propositions made with regaid 
to a universal, but not of universal character, we may take 
the piopositions ‘man is white’, ‘man is not white’. ‘ Man ’ 10 
is a universal, but the proposition is not made as of 
universal character; for the word ‘every’ does not make 
the subject a univeisal, but rather gives the proposition a 

' Read a comma after eKaoroi' 1 i, a colon after eKaa-rov 1 3, and 
place X(ya> . . . oiSe'is nvOpawos XfVKos, 11 5i 'U brackets, followed by 
a colon. Uonitz has thus cleared up the construction of the sentence. 
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univeisal character If, however, both predicate and sub- 
ject are distributed, the pioposition thus constituted is 
contiary to truth; no animation will, under such ciicum- 
15 stances, be tiue The pioposition ‘cveiy man is every 
animal ’ is an example of this type 

An affirmation is opposed to a denial in the sense which 
I denote by the teim ‘ contiadictoiy when, while the 
subject remains the same, the affirmation is of universal 
charactei and the denial is not The affirmation ‘ every 
man is white’ is the contradictor)' of the denial ‘ not evciy 
man is white’, or again, the pioposition ‘no man is white’ 
IS the contradictory of the pioposition ‘some men are white’.’ 
20 But propositions aie opposed as contraries when both the 
affiimation and the denial aie univeisal, as in the sentences 
‘eveiy man is white’, ‘no man is white’, ‘every man is 
just ’, ‘ no man is just ’. 

We see that in a pan of this sort both propositions 
cannot be true, but the contradictoi les of a pair of contraries 
can sometimes both be true with leference to the same 
a.- subject , for instance ‘ not every man is white ’ and ‘ some 
men aie white’ are both tiue. Of such corresponding 
positive and negative piopositions as refer to universals and 
have a universal chaiacter,* one must be true and the other 
false This is the case also when the reference is to in- 
dividuals, as in the pi opositions ‘Sociates is w hite ’, ‘ Socrates 
IS not white ’. 

When, on the other hand, the leference is to universals, 
but the propositions are not universal, it is not always the 
case that one is true and the othei false, for it is possible to 
state truly that man is white and that man is not white and 
that man is beautiful and that man is not beautiful ; for if a 
man is deformed he is the reverse of beautiful, also if he is 
progressing towards beauty he is not yet beautiful. 

This statement might seem at fiist sight to carry with it 

} according to 
the usual log- 
ical formula. 

’ Strictly ‘ one of which has a universal character’. 


A contraries E 

E\ciy man is white = A 

"'•ute = E- 

Some men are white = I 
Not every man is white = O 
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a contradiction. owing to the fact that the proposition ‘ man 35 
is not while ’ appears to be equivalent to the proposition 
' no man is white This, however, is not the case, nor are 
they necessarily at the same time true or false. 

It is evident also that the denial coiresponding to a single 
affirmation is itself single, foi the denial must deny just 
that which the affirmation affiims conceining the same 
subject, and must coiiespond w'lth the affiimation both in 
the univeisal 01 paiticulai chaiactei of the subject and iS" 
in the distributed 01 undistiibutcd sense in which it is 
understood 

For instance, the affirmation ‘ Socrates is white ’ has its 
pioper denial in the pioposition ‘Socrates is not white’. 

If any’thing else be negatively piedicated of the subject or 
if anything else be the subject though the predicate remain 
the same, the denial will not be the denial proper to that 
affirmation, but one that is distinct. 

The denial propei to the affirmation ‘ every man is white ’ 
is ‘not every man is white’ , that proper to the affirmation .s 
‘some men aie w'hite’ is ‘no man is white’, while that 
propel to the affirmation ‘ man is white ’ is ‘ man is not 
white ’. 

We have shown further that a single denial is contiadic- 
torily opposite to a single affirmation and we have explained 
which these are , we have also stated that contrary are 
distinct from contradictory propositions and which the 
contrary are , also that with regaid to a pair of opposite 10 
pi opositions it is not always the case that one is true and 
the othei false.' We have pointed out, moreover, what the 
reason of this is and under what ciicumstances the truth of 
the one involves the falsity of the other. 

8 An affirmation 01 denial is single, if it indicates some one 
fact about some one subject , it matters not whether the 
subject is universal and whether the statement has a 
universal chaiacter, or whether this is not so. Such single 

' By the words dAijdi); tj ifrtvS^t, as Waits explains, Anstotle means 
avTi(f>aa'i!, Tljv /lev dci t)(ov<ra aKrfirj, di The subcontranes, 

that is, contradictories of the contraries, may both be true Cf 
ly^Si. 
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piopositions are: ‘every man is white’, ‘not every man is 
IS white ’ ; ‘ man is white ‘ man is not white ’ ; ‘no man 
is white ‘ some men are white ’ , provided the woi d ‘ white ’ 
has one meaning. If, on the other hand, one word has two 
meanings which do not combine to form one, the affirma- 
tion IS not single ^ Foi instance, if a man should establish 
the symbol ‘ garment ’ as significant both of a horse and of 
20 a man, the proposition ‘gaiment is white’ would not be a 
single affirmation, nor its opposite a single denial. For it is 
equivalent to the proposition ‘horse and man are white', 
which, again, is equivalent to the two propositions ‘ horse is 
white ’, ‘ man is white '. If, then, these two propositions 
have more than a single significance, and do not form 
a single proposition, it is plain that the first proposition 
25 either has more than one significance or else has none, foi a 
particular man is not a horse 

This, then, is anothei instance of those propositions of 
which both the positive and the negative forms may be true 
or false simultaneously. 

In the case of that which is or which has taken place, 9 
propositions, whether positive or negative, must be true or 
false. Again, in the case of a pair of contiadictories, either 
when the subject is universal and the piopositions are of a 
3 ouniveisal chaiacter,^ or when it is individual, as has been 
said,® one of the two must be true and the other false ; 
whereas when the subj'ect is universal, but the propositions 
are not of a universal character, there is no such necessity'. 
We have discussed this type also in a previous chapter.^ 

When the subj'ect, however, is individual, and that which 
is predicated of it relates to the future, the case is altered.® 

‘ Omit oi 8 e dn 6 <pairK fiia m I. 19 with B, Amm., and Waltz 

’ Aristotle means that if you start with a universal proposition (A 
or E) and take the corresponding negation (by which he means O or 
I), one must be true and the other false. 

’ Cf i 7 '> 26 - 9 . * Cf. i 7 *’ 29-37 

In this chapter, as Pacius points out, Aristotle deals with four 
possible theories as to contradictory propositions concerning the 
future (i) that both are true ; this he refutes, 18*34-9, by implication , 
(2) that one is true and the other false determinately , this he deals 
with at length ; (3) that both are false , this he dismisses, 18'' 16-25 I 
(4) that one is true and the other false, indeterminately , this last he 
commends, 19* 23-'* 4. 
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P'or if all propositions whether positive or negative* arc 
either tiue or false, then any given predicate must cither 35 
belong to the subject 01 not, so that if one man affirms that 
an event of a given charactci will take place and another 
denies it, it is plain that the statement of the one will 
correspond with reality and that of the other will not. 
For the predicate cannot both belong and not belong to 
the subject at one and the same time with regard to the 
future 

Thus, if it is true to say that a thing is white, it must 18” 
necessarily be white, if the leverse pioposition is true, it 
will of necessity not be white. Again, if it is white, the 
proposition stating that it is white was true , if it is not 
white, the proposition to the opposite effect was true And 
if it is not white, the man who states that it is is making 
a false statement , and if the man who states that it is white 
Is making a false statement, it follows that it is not white. 

It may therefore be argued that it is necessary that affirma- 
tions or denials must be either true or false 

Now if this be so, nothing is or takes place fortuitously, 5 
either in the present or in the future, and there are no real 
alternatives ; everything takes place of necessity and is 
fixed. For eithei he that affirms that it will take place or 
he that denies this is in correspondence with fact, whereas 
if things did not take place of necessity, an event might 
just as easily not happen as happen , for the meaning of 
the woid ‘fortuitous’ with regard to present or future evtnts 
is that reality is so constituted that it may issue in either of 
two opposite directions. 

Again, if a thing is white now, it was true before to say lo 
that it would be white, so that of anything that has taken 
place it was always tuie to say ‘it is’ or ‘ it will be’. But 
if it was always true to say that a thing is or will be, it is 
not possible that it should not be or not be about to be, 
and when a thing cannot not come to be, it is impossible 

' In iS® 34, 38 Bekker ic.ids km, bul it seems better to adhere to the 
reading 17, which is th.it of 13 , C, Amni , and \\ ait^, since the phrase 
occurs in “ 29, ’’ 4 in the same sense 1 e. propositions, w hether 
positive or negative. 
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that it should not come to be, and when it is impossible 
that It should not come to be, it must come to be. All, 
15 then, that is about to be must of necessity take place. It 
lesults from this that nothing is unceitain or fortuitous, for 
if it were foituitous it would not be ncccssaiy. 

Again, to say that neithei the affiimation nor the denial 
is true, maintaining, let us say, that an event neither will 
take place noi nill not take place, is to take up a position 
impossible to defend In the fiist place, though facts should 
prove the one pioposition false, the opposite would still be 
20 untrue.’ Secondly, if it was tiue to say that a thing was 
both white and large, both these qualities must necessaiily 
belong to it , and if they will belong to it the next day,” 
they must necessarily belong to it the next day ” But if an 
event is neither to take place noi not to take place the next 
day, the element of chance will be eliminated.^ For ex- 
ample, it would be necessaiy that a sea-fight should neither 
25 take place noi fail to take place on the next day. 

These awkwaid results and others of the same kind 
follow, if it IS an iricfiagable law that of every pair of 
contiadictory propositions, whether they have regard to 
universals and are stated as universally applicable, 01 whether 
they have legaid to individuals, one must be tiue and the 
30 other false, and that there are no real alternatives, but that 
all that is or takes place is the outcome of necessity. 
There would be no need to deliberate or to take tiouble, 
on the supposition that if we should adopt a ceitam course, 
a certain result would follow, while, if we did not, the lesult 
would not follow. Foi a man may pi edict an event ten 
thousand years beforehand, and another may predict the 
35 reverse , that which was tiuly predicted at the moment in 
the past will ® of necessity take place in the fullness of time. 

^ sc ‘ex hypothesi : and thus the Law of Excluded Middle would 
be violated ’ 

” Or : ‘ if It was tiue to say that they would belong to it’, and 
below . ‘ if It was true to say that an event . ’ Possibly Pacius is 
right in his contention that Tiv ciVcIv on should be understood 

after ci in both cases. 

“ 18’' 23 read imdp^tiv tit aCpioi/ with A, B, Amm , and Waits. 

'* Sc ‘ and thus this suggestion does not prove any amendment on 
the first ’ 

Sc. ‘ on our hypothesis '. 
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Further, it makes no diffeience whether people have or 
have not actually made the contradictory statements. Foi 
it IS manifest that the ciicumstances are not influenced by 
the fact of an affiimation oi denial on the pait of anyone. 

Foi events will not take place oi fail to take place because 
It was stated that they would oi would not take place, noi 
IS this any moie the case if the piediction dates back ten 
thousand years oi any other space of time VVheiefore, if ig“ 
through all time the natuie of things was so constituted 
that a prediction about an event was ti ue, then through all 
tune it was necessaiy that that piediction should find fulfil- 
ment, and with legaid to all events,’ circumstances have 
always been such that then occiiiience is a matter of 
necessity. For that of which someone has said truly that 
it will be, cannot fail to take place , and of that which takes 5 
place. It was always true to say that it would be. 

Yet this view leads to an impossible conclusion ; for we 
see that both delibeialion and action are causative with 
regal d to the future, and that, to speak more generally, in 
those things which arc not continuously actual there is a 
potentiality in eithci direction. Such things may either be to 
or not be, events also therefoic may eithei take place 01 
not take place. Thei e ai e many obvious instances of this 
It is ,po.ssiblc that this coat may be cut in half, and yet it 
may not be cut in half, but wear out fiist In the same way, 
it is possible that it should not be cut in half, unless this 15 
were so, it would not be possible that it should wear out 
fiist So it is theiefoie with all othei events which possess 
this kind of potentiality It is therefore plain that it is not 
of necessity that eveiything is or takes place, but in some 
instances theie are real altei natives, in which case the 
affirmation is no more true and no more false than the 
denial ; while some exhibit a predisposition and general ao 
tendency in one direction or the other, and yet can issue in 
the opposite direction by exception.® 

Now that which is must needs be when it is, and that 
which is not must needs not be when it is not. Yet it can- 

' Si ‘on our hypothesis ’ . , o 

^ Bonitz has pointed out that apafitv 1 . j-ToiavTijv 1 . 18 is paren- 
thetical, ipavepov beginning the apodosis of the mam sentence. 
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not be said without qualification that all existence and 
non-existence is the outcome of necessity. For there is a 

25 difference between saying that that which is, when it is, 
must needs be, and simply saying that all that is must 
needs be, and similaily in the case of that which is not. In 
^ the case, also, of two contiadictory propositions this holds 
good. Eveiything must cither be 01 not be, whether in the 
piesent or in the future, but it is not always possible to 
distinguish and state deteiminately which of these alterna- 
tives must necessai ily come about. 

30 Let me illustiate A sea-fight must either take place 
to-morrow or not, but it is not necessary that it should take 
place to-moriow, neither is it necessary that it should not 
take place, yet it is necessary that it either should or should 
not take place to-morrow Since propositions coriespond 
with facts, It is evident that when in future events there is 
a real alternative, and a potentiality in contrary directions, 
the corresponding affiimation and denial have the same 
character 

35 This is the case with regard to that which is not always 
existent or not always non-existent One of the two pro- 
positions in such instances must be true and the other 
false, but we cannot say deteiminately that this or that is 
false, but must leave the alternative undecided One may 
indeed be more likely to be true than the other, but it cannot 
be either actually tiue or actually false. It is theiefore 
igb plain that it is not necessai y that of an affiimation and a 
denial one should be true and the other false' For in 
the case of that which exists potentially, but not actually, 
the rule which applies to that which exists actually does 
not hold good. The case is rather as we have indicated 

5 An affirmation is the statement of a fact with regard to 10 
a subject, and this subject is either a noun or that which has 
no name ; the subject and piedicate in an affirmation must 
each denote a single thing. I have already explained * what 
is meant by a noun and by that which has no name , for 
I stated that the expression ‘not-man’ was not a noun, in 
the proper sense of the word, but an indefinite noun, denoting 

‘ sc. atpapuriu'yai! ' determinately ’. 

' Cf. 16^ 19, 30 
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as it does in a certain sense a single thing. Similarly the 
expression ‘ does not enjoy health ’ is not a verb proper, but 
an indefinite verb Every affirmation, then, and every denial, 10 
will consist of a noun and a verb, either definite or indefinite. 

There can be no affirmation or denial without a verb ; 
for the expressions ‘ is ’, ‘ will be ’, * was ’, ‘ is coming to be ’, 
and the like are verbs according to our definition, since be- 
sides their specific meaning they convey the notion of time. 

Thus the primary affiimation and denial are as follows* 

‘ man is ’, ‘ man is not Next to these, there are the propo- is 
sitions • ‘ not-man is ’, ‘ not-man is not ’. Again we have the 
propositions : ‘ every man is ’, ‘ every man is not ' all that 
is not-man is ’, ‘ all that is not-man is not ' The same classi- 
fication holds good with regard to such periods of time as lie 
outside the present. 

When the verb ‘ is ’ is used as a third element in the 
sentence, there can be positive and negative propositions 
of two sorts ' Thus in the sentence ‘ man is just ’ the verb so 
* is ’ is used as a third element, call it verb or noun, which 
you will. Four propositions,^ therefore, instead of two can 
be formed with these materials. Two of the four, as 
regal ds their affirmation and denial, correspond in their 
logical sequence with the propositions which deal with a 
condition of privation , the other two do not correspond 
with these* 

* Waltz argues that the use of the word irpoa-KanjyoptiTai implies 
that the verb ‘to be ’ is not here regarded as a copula, i.e. that the 
sentence evri di'icaios avOpamos should be translated ‘there is a just 
man’. As a matter of fact, however, when interpreted as stnctly 
indefinite, the proposition ‘man is just’ means exactly the same as 
the proposition ‘there is a just man’. An objection to Waltz’s con- 
tention IS that Aristotle expressly refuses to define the function of 
(OTt in these propositions, but calls it Sroim ^ pfjpa. It is difficult to 
see why it should not be defined as pUpa, if it were being used in its 
independent sense. Besides this, in tbe form of proposition adopted 
by Waltz ‘just man ’ is one term ; the whole therefore consists not of 
three elements, but of two. 

’ Four propositions, not four pairs of propositions. The objection 
to Grote’s rendering lies in the fact that while he translates rcVrapn 
here as ‘ four pairs ’, he makes ra ptv Sio mean one pair (■ e. the second 
pair of the first quaternion) and ra St Sio another single pair (i.e. the 
second pair of the second quaternion, of which ouk avBpamos is the 
subject). 

* In the subjoined table to which Aristotle refers, D follows from A 
and B from C and the sequence is the same as it would be if ‘unjust ’ 
were substituted for ‘ not-just ’ 

‘ Let c represent the proposition ‘ man is unjust ’ and d the proposi- 

eiszii F 
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I mean that the veib ‘is’ is added either to the term 
‘just’ or to the term ‘not-just’,' and two negative proposi- 
tions arc foimed in the same way Thus we have the four 
propositions. Rcfeicnce to the subjoined table will make 
matters clear : 



D Denial Man is not not-just C. Affirmation. Man is not-just. 
Here ‘ is ' and ‘ is not ’ are added either to ‘ j'ust ’ or to ‘ iiot- 


3° just This then is the proper scheme for these propositions, 
as has been said in the Analj’itcs.^ The same lulc holds 
good, if the subject i*. distributed. Thus we have the table : 


A'. Affirmation. Every man is just. U'. Deni.il. Eoteveiy man isjiist. 



D'. Denidl. Not every man is 
I not-jiist 


C'. Affiimatiun Eveiy ni. n is 
[not-just 


Yet heic it is not possible, in the same way as in the formei 
case, that the piopositions joined in the table by a diagonal 
line should both be true , though under certain circumstances 
this is the case ^ 

We have thus set out two pairs of opposite piopositions ; 


lion ‘ man is not unjust V and C correspond with rf and t, A and 
a do not 

aitz leads dvBpwro} for iiKtila and ovk avBpaira for 
in’i SiKniat and maintains that in both cases dixntp is understood b^ore 
uiAptiiTTa) and that this has in some MSS. caused the easier readinj^ 
fiiKoi'u, oC SiKnltf to supplant the true The omission of Sixaiip between 
oil .and I'lvBpaTra is obv lously impossible, and there is no other way of 
taking the words, should that reading be adopted To those, however, 
who consider f'lrri to be the copula in all these propositions, there can 
be no qiic slion as to the reading, diKaiu and oi Sixaia being necessary 
to the .irgiiment 

“ Ana/yUia Ptiota, 5 1'’ 36-52“ 17 
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there are moreover two other pairs,* if a term be conjoined® 
with ‘not-man the latter forming a kind of subject. Thus : 
A". Not-man is just. C" Not-man is not just. 



This is an exhaustive enumeiation of all the pairs of opposite 2o“ 
propositions that can possibly be fiamed This last group 
should remain distinct from those which picceded it, since 
it employs as its subject the cxpiession 'not-man ’ 

When the veib ‘is’ docs not fit the striictuie of the 
sentence (for instance, when the verbs • walks ‘ enjoys 
health’ are used), that scheme applies, which applied when 
the word ‘ is ’ was added 

Thus we have the propositions ‘every man enjoys health’, g 
‘every man does-not-enjoy-hcalth ’, ‘all that is not-man en- 
joys health ’, ‘ all that is not-man does-not-enjoy -health ’ 

We must not in these piopositions use the c.xpicssion 
‘ not every man ’ The negative must be attached to the 
word ‘man’, for the word ‘cveiy’ does not give to the 
subject a univcisal significance, but implies that, as a subject. 

It is distributed This is plain fiom the following pairs lo 
‘ man enjoys health ’, ‘ man does not enjoy health ’ , ‘ not- 
man enjoys health’, ‘not-man docs not enjoy health’ 
These piopositioiis differ fiom the former in being indefinite 
and not universal in chaiactei Thus the adjectives ‘ every ’ 
and ‘ no ’ have no additional significance except that the 
subject, whether in a positive oi in a negative sentence, is 
distributed The lest of the sentence, theicfoie, will in each 
case be the same is 

Since the contrary of the proposition ‘every animal is 
just ’ is ‘ no animal is just it is plain that these two proposi- 


‘ Here 8uo must mean two pans, whereas t>i /liv iw in 1. 23 means 
two propositions This irregularity is not impossible, and the use of 
the feminine here (dmi/icio-tir being understood) as opposed to the 
neuter above makes all the difference 
’ Read npaarfOinot in 1. 38 with A, B, C, Auim., and VYaitz 

F a 
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tions will never both be true at the same time or with 
leference to the same subject Sometimes, however, the 
contradictories of these contraries will both be true, as in 
the instance before us the propositions ‘ not every animal 
is just ’ and ‘ some animals are just ’ are both true 
20 Furthei, the proposition ‘ no man is just’ follows from the 
proposition ‘every man is not-just’ and the pioposition 
‘not every man is not-just’, which is the opposite of ‘every 
man is not-just’, follows from the proposition ‘some men 
are just’; foi if this be true, there must be some just men 
It is evident, also, that when the subject is individual, if a 
question is asked and the negative answer is the true one, 
35 a certain positive pi oposition is also true Thus, if the 
question were asked ‘ Is Socrates wise ? ’ and the negative 
answer were the tiue one, the positive inference ‘Then 
Socrates is unwise ’ is coriect But no such inference is 
correct in the case of universals, but rather a negative 
proposition Foi instance, if to the question ‘ Is every man 
wise ? ’ the answer is ‘ no ’, the infei ence ‘ Then every man 
is unwise’ is false. But under these circumstances the 
inference ‘Not every man is wise’ is correct. This last is 
the contradictory, the former the contrary.^ Negative ex- 
pressions,* which consist of an indefinite noun 01 piedicate, 
such as ‘ not-man ’ or ‘ not-just may seem to be denials con- 
taining neither noun nor verb in the proper sense of the 
vvoids But they are not. For a denial must always be 
.S 5 eithei true or false, and he that uses the expression ‘ not- 
man’, if nothing more be added, is not nearer but rather 
further from making a true or a false statement than he who 
uses the expression ‘ man ’.■* 

The propositions ‘ everything that is not man is just and 
the contradictory of this, are not equivalent to any of the 
other propositions; on the other hand, the proposition 
‘ everything that is not man is not just ’ is equivalent to the 
40 proposition ‘ nothing that is not man is just ’ 


' sc. ‘ to that which would form the positive answer to the question 
* at . . dvTiKtiiuvai agrees loosely with the succeeding arriMpda-tir, 
although the noun is not really applicable 

’ Presumably because the indefinite noun has less complete meaning 
than the noun proper. 
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The conversion of the position of subject and pi edicate in 20'’ 
a sentence involves no difference in its meaning Thus we 
say ‘ man is white ‘ and ‘ white is man If these weie not 
equivalent, there would be more than one contiadictory to 
the same proposition, whereas it has been demonstrated® 
that each proposition has one proper contradictoiy and one 
only. For of the proposition ‘ man is white ’ the appropriate 
contradictory is ‘ man is not white and of the proposition 5 
‘ white is man ’, if its meaning be different, the contradictory 
will either be ‘ white is not not-man ’ or ‘ white is not man ’ 

Now the former of these is the contradictory of the proposi- 
tion ‘white is not-man’, and the latter of these is the 
contradictory of the proposition ‘man is white’,® thus there 
will be two contradictories to one proposition. 

It is evident, therefore, that the inversion of the relative 10 
position of subject and predicate does not affect the sense 
of affirmations and denials 

II Theie is no unity about an affirmation or denial which, 
either positively or negatively, predicates one thing of 
many subjects, or many things of the same subject, unless 
that which is indicated by the many is really some one 
thing 

I do not apply this woid ‘one’ to those things which, 15 
though they have a single recognized name, yet do not 
combine to form a unity. Thus, man may be an animal, 
and biped, and domesticated, but these thiee predicates 
combine to form a unity. On the other hand, the piedicates 
‘white’, ‘man’, and ‘walking’ do not thus combine. Neither, 
therefore, if these three form the subject of an affirmation, 
nor if they form its predicate, is there any unity about that ao 
affirmation. In both cases the unity is linguistic, but not real. 

^ Aristotle has in mind the case where the inversion is purely 
rhetorical, ‘ man ’ remaining grammatical subj'ect. 

> Cf. lybsS. 

* Aristotle really begs the question here, when he states that ‘ white 
is not man’ is the denial of ‘man is white’. Pacius explains that 
‘ man is not white ’ and ‘ man is white ’ are in exactly the same relation 
each to each as ‘ white is not man ’ and * man is white ’, and that there- 
fore ‘ white IS not man ' and ‘ man is not white ' are identical. This 
seems fair, but is in itself sufficient to prove the point at issue at once. 

The argument of the whole, therefore, is unnecessarily complicated. 
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If theiefoie the dialectical question is a icquest for an 
answer, i e cither for the admission of a piemiss or for the 
admission of one of two contradictoiies — and the premiss is 
itself always one of two contradictories — the answer to such 
a question as contains the above piedicates cannot be a single 
25 proposition.' For as I have explained in the Topics^ the 
question is not a single one, even if the answer asked for is 
true 

At the same time it is plain that a question of the form 
‘what IS it?’ is not a dialectical question, for a dialectical 
questionei must by the form of his question give his opponent 
the chance of announcing one of two alternatives, whichever 
he wishes. He must thcicforc put the question into a more 
30 definite form, and inquire, e g, whcthei man has such and 
such a chaiacteiistic 01 not. 

Some combinations of predicates are such that the sepaiate 
predicates unite to form a single predicate. Let us considei 
under what conditions this is and is not possible. We may 
eithei state in two sepaiate piopositions that man is an 
animal and that man is a biped, or we may combine the 
two, and state that man is an animal w'lth two feet. Similai ly 
we may use ‘ man ’ and ‘ white ‘ as separate predicates, or 
unite them into one Yet if a man is a shoemaker and is 
also good, we cannot constiuct a composite proposition and 
say that he is a good shoemakei For if, w'henever two 
separate predicates tiuly belong to a subject, it follows that 
the piedicate lesultmg fiom then combination also truly 
belongs to the subject, many absurd results ensue For 
instance, a man is man and white Therefoie, if predicates 
may always he combined, he is a white man Again, if the 
predicate ‘ white ’ belongs to him, then the combination 
of that piedicate with the former composite predicate will 
be permissible. Thus it will be right to say that he is a 

' Aristotle has shown that the affirmation'which contains more than 
one predicate is not single he here proves the same about the 
dialectical question of the same type, and its answer Incidentally he 
refutes the argument that the reason why the question and answer are 
not single lies in the fact that the question is alternative in form, 
pointing out that a dialectical question is always implicitly alternative 
even if the second part is not expressed. 

* Topica, vni 7; Soph. ’El. i69»6, 175’’ 39 sqq , i8i»36 sqq. 
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white white man and so on indefinitely. Or, again, we may 40 
combine the predicates ‘ musical ‘ white ’, and ‘ walking 
and these may be combined many times ^ Similarly we 21“ 
may say that Socrates is Socrates and a man, and that 
therefore he is the man Socrates, or that Socrates is a man 
and a biped, and that therefore he is a two-footed man.- 
Thus it IS manifest that if a man states unconditionally that 5 
predicates can always be combined, many absuid con- 
sequences ensue 

We will now explain what ought to be laid down. 

Those predicates, and terms forming the subject of pie- 
dication, which aie accidental eithei to the same subject 
or to one another, do not combine to form a unity Take 10 
the proposition ‘ man is white of complexion and musical’. 
Whiteness and being musical do not coalesce to foim a unity, 
for they belong only accidentally to the same subject. Nor 
yet, tf it were true to say that that which is white is musical, 
would the terms ‘ musical ’ and * white ’ form a unity, for it 
IS only incidentally that that which is musical is white ; the 
combination of the two will, therefore, not form a unity. 

Thus, again, tvheieas if a man is both good and a shoe- 
makei, we cannot combine the two propositions and say 
simply that he is a good shoemaker,' we arc, at the same 
time, able to combine the piedicatcs ‘animal’ and ‘ biped’ 
and say that a man is an animal with two feet, for these 15 
predicates are not accidental. 

Those piedicates, again, cannot form a unity, of which 
the one is implicit in the other: thus we cannot combine 
the predicate ‘white’ again and again with that which 
alieady contains the notion ‘white’, noi is it right to call a 
man an animal-man or a two-footed man , foi the'notions 
‘ animal ’ and ‘ biped ’ are implicit in the woid ‘ man ’. On 
the other hand, it is possible to predicate a term simply of 

' Omit eis iiireipov in 1 . 2 with 6, C, Amro., and Waitz. 

* 21^3, 4. The reading of A, B, Amro.: i.e tn « 0 toKpiriis 

SuKpuTijr jcal avSpanoSj lenl Suicpdrijr tliSpuiros’ *1 tivOpairos ical fiiirour, 

KOI avOpatrot fiiVovr, IS here chosen, since that of C, which Bekker 
adopts, does not seem to give any satisfactory sense, and is not 
intrinsically more likely to be correct 

’ Omit 6 in 1 14 with C. 
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any one instance, and to say that some one particular man 
ao is a man oi that some one white man is a white man 

Yet this IS not always possible, indeed, when in the 
adjunct there is some opposite which involves a contradiction, 
the predication of the simple term is impossible. Thus it is 
not 1 ight to call a dead man a man When, however, this 
is not the case, it is not impossible. 

Yet the facts of the case might rather be stated thus: 
when some such opposite elements are piesent, resolution is 
as never possible, but when they are not present, resolution is 
nevertheless not always possible. Take the proposition 
‘ Homer is so-and-so ’, say ‘ a poet ’ , does it follow that 
Homer is, or does it not? The verb ‘is’ is heie used of 
Homer only incidentally, the pioposition being that Homer 
is a poet, not that he is, in the independent sense of the word. 

Thus, in the case of those predications which have within 
30 them no contradiction when the nouns are expanded into 
definitions, and wherein the predicates belong to the subject* 
in their own proper sense and not in any indirect way, the 
individual may be the subject of the simple propositions as 
well as of the composite. But in the case of that which is 
not, it is not true to say that because it is the object of 
opinion, it is ; for the opinion held about it is that it is not, 
not that it is. 

As these distinctions have been made, we must consider 12 
35 the mutual relation of those affirmations and denials which 
assert or deny possibility or contingency, impossibility or 
necessity : for the subject is not without difficulty. 

We admit that of composite expressions those are 
contradictory each to each which have the verb ‘to be ’ in 
its positive and negative form respectively. Thus the 
contradictory of the proposition ‘ man is ’ is ‘ man is not 
ai'’ not ‘ not-man is ’, and the contradictory of ‘ man is white ’ is 
‘ man is not white ’, not ' man is not-white ’. For otherwise, 
since either the positive or the negative proposition is true 
of any subject, it will turn out true to say that a piece of 
wood is a man that is not white.* 

' Reading Kanyyaptirai in 1 . 30 

^ It IS plain that if two propositions are contradictory, either one or 
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Now if this is the case, in those propositions which do s 
not contain the verb ‘ to be ' the verb which takes its place 
will exercise the same function. Thus the contradictory of 
‘ man walks ’ is ‘ man does not walk not ‘ not-man walks ’ , 
for to say ‘ man walks ’ is merely equivalent to saying ‘ man 
is walking 

If then this rule is universal, the contradictory of ‘ it may lo 
be ’ is ‘ it may not be not ‘ it cannot be’.^ 

Now it appears that the same thing both may and may 
not be , foi instance, everything that may be cut or may 
walk may also escape cutting and lefrain from walking ; and 
the reason is that those things that have potentiality in this 
sense are not always actual. In such cases, both the positive 15 
and the negative propositions will be true ; for that which is 
capable of walking or of being seen has also a potentiality 
in the opposite direction. 

But since it is impossible that contradictory propositions 
should both be true of the same subject, it follows that ‘ it 
may not be ’ is not the contradictory of ‘ it may be For 
it is a logical. consequence of what we have said, either that 
the same predicate can be both applicable and inapplicable 
to one and the same subject at the same time, or that it is 20 
not by the addition of the verbs ‘ be ’ and ‘ not be respect- 
ively, that positive and negative piopositions aie formed. 

If the former of these alternatives must be rejected, we 
must choose the latter. 

The contradictory, then, of ‘ it may be ’ is ‘ it cannot be 
The same rule applies to the proposition ‘it is contingent 
that it should be ’ ; the contradictory of this is ‘ it is not 
contingent that it should be’. The similar piopositions, 25 
such as ‘ it is necessary ’ and ‘ it is impossible ’, may be dealt 
with in the same manner. For it comes about that just as 
in the former instances the verbs 'is' and ‘is not’ were 
added to the subject-matter of the sentence ‘white’ and 
‘ man ’, so here ‘ that it should be ’ and ‘ that it should not be ’ 

the other predicate must belong to any subject. Thus, since the pro- 
position ‘ a piece of wood is a white man ’ is not true, the contradictory 
of this proposition must be true. 

dvvarov that *38-’’ 12 forms one sentence, cl . . . S.v6pamov 
^3-5 and oviiv . . /Sadlfovra cirai ^9, 10 being parentheses within it. 

So Bonitz. 
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’,Q are the subject-mattei and ‘ is possible ‘ is contingent arc 
added. These indicate that a certain thing is or is not 
possible, just as in the former instances ‘is’ and ‘is not' 
indicated that certain things weie oi weie not the case.' 

The contradictory, then, of ‘ it may not ’oe ’ is not ‘ it 
cannot be ’, but ‘ it cannot not be ’, and the contradictory of 
‘ It may be ’ is not ‘ it may not be ’, but ‘ it cannot be ’ 
35 Thus the piopositions ‘it may be’ and ‘it may not be’ 
appear each to imply the othci for, since these two proposi- 
tions are not contradictory, the same thing both may and may 
not be. But the piopositions ‘it may be’ and ‘it cannot 
be ’ can ncvei be true of the same subject at the same time, 
22° for they are contradictoiy Noi can the propositions ‘it 
may not be ’ and ‘ it cannot not be ’ be at once true of the 
same subject. 

The propositions which have to do with necessity are 
governed by the same principle. The contiadictory of ‘ it is 
necessary that it should be ’ is not ‘ it is necessary that it 
should not be’, but ‘it is not necessary that it should be’, 
5 and the contradictory of ‘ it is necessary that it should not 
be’ is ‘it is not necessary that it .should not be’. 

Again, the contiadictory of ‘ it is impossible that it should 
be ’ is not ‘ it is impossible that it should not be ’ but ‘ it is 
not impossible that it should be’, and the contradictoiy of 
‘ it is impossible that it should not be ’ is ‘ it is not impossible 
that it should not be ’. 

To generalize, we must, as has been stated, define the 
clauses ‘ that it should be ’ and ‘ that it should not be ’ as the 
subject-mattei of the propositions, and in making these terms - 
lo into affirmations and denials we must combine them with 
‘ that it should be ’ and ‘ that it should not be' respectively. 

We must considci the following pans as contradictory 
propositions : 

It may be. It cannot be. 

It IS contingent. It is not contingent. 

It IS impossible It is not impossible. 

It is necessary. It is not necessary. 

It is true. It is not true. 

’ Omit the comma m 1 31 with Maier. 

’ sc. possible, contingent, impossible, necessary. 
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13 Logical sequences follow in due course when we have 
arranged the piopositions thus. From the pioposition ‘it 15 
may be it follows that it is contingent, and the relation is 
reciprocal. It follows also that it is not impossible and not 
necessai y. 

From the pioposition ‘it may not be’ or ‘ it is contingent 
that it should not be ’ it follows that it is not necessary that 
it should not be and that it is not impossible that it should 
not be. From the proposition ‘ it cannot be ’ or ‘ it is not 
contingent ’ it follows that it is necessary that it should not 
be and that it is impossible that it should be From the 20 
proposition ‘it cannot not be' or ‘it is not contingent that 
it should not be ’ it follows that it is necessary that it should 
be and that it is impossible that it should not be. 

Let us consider these statements by the help of a table : 


A. It may be. 

It is contingent. 

It is not impossible that it 
should be 

It is not necessary that it 
should be 
C, It may not be 

It is contingent that it 
should not be 
It is not impossible that 
it should not be. 

It is not necessary that 
it should not be 


B It cannot be 

It is not contingent 35 
It is impossible that it 
should be 

It is necessary that it 
should not be ® 

D It cannot not be 

It is not contingent that it 
should not be 

It IS impossible that it 3 ° 
should not be 
It is necessary that it 
should be 


Now the propositions ‘ it is impossible that it should be ’ 
and ‘it is not impossible that it should be’ are consequent 
upon the propositions ‘ it may be ‘ it is contingent and ‘ it 
cannot be ‘ it is not contingent the contradictories upon 
the contradictoi ies But there is inversion. The negative 


* Read Swar^ in “ 15, 17, 19, 20, 34, 36, ” 18, 24, and .V8exo/i«»op in 
" 1 7, 19, 21, with A, B, and, in most cases, C. ^ ^ 

® Aristotle here gives the wrong denial to oiic dvaynmov timi Pacius 
explains that he is here following former logicians, in order to expose 
their false reasoning In 22*’ 10 he points out the flaw and in 22^22 
gives the correct table, exchanging the position of aix avayKaiiov civat 
and aix dvayKaiw fu} civoi. 
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of the proposition ‘ it is impossible ’ is consequent upon the 
35 proposition ‘it may be’ and the coi responding positive in 
the first case upon the negative in the second For ‘ it is 
impossible ’ is a positive proposition and ‘ it is not impos- 
sible ' is negative. 

We must investigate the relation subsisting between these 
propositions and those which predicate necessity. That 
there is a distinction is clear. In this case, contrary proposi- 
tions follow respectively from contradictory propositions, 
and the contradictory propositions belong to separate 
sequences. For the proposition ‘it is not necessary that 
It should be’ is not the negative of ‘it is necessary that it 
33 ** should not be for both these propositions may be true of 
the same subject , for when it is necessary that a thing should 
not be, it is not necessary that it should be. The reason 
why the propositions predicating necessity do not follow in 
the same kind of sequence as the rest, lies in the fact that 
the proposition ‘it is impossible’ is equivalent, when used 
with a contrary subject, to the proposition ‘ it is necessary’. 

5 For when it is impossible that a thing should be, it is 
necessary, not that it should be, but that it should not be, 
and when it is impossible that a thing should not be, it is 
necessary that it should be. Thus, if the propositions 
predicating impossibility or non-impossibility follow with- 
out change of subject from those predicating possibility or 
non-possibility, those predicating necessity must follow with 
the contrary subject , for the propositions ‘ it is impossible ’ 
and ‘ it is necessary ’ are not equivalent, but, as has been 
said, inversely connected. 

lo Yet perhaps it is impossible that the contradictory pro- 
positions predicating necessity should be thus arranged. 
For when it is necessary that a thing should be, it is possible 
that it should be. (For if not, the opposite follows, since 
one or the other must follow , so, if it is not possible, it is 
impossible, and it is thus impossible that a thing should be, 
which must necessarily be ; which is absurd ) 

Yet from the proposition ‘ it may be’ it follows that it is 

15 not impossible, and from that it follows that it is not neces- 
sary; it comes about therefore that the thing which must 
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necessarily be need not be, which is absurd. But again, 
the proposition ‘ it is necessary that it should be ' does not 
follow from the proposition ‘it may be’, nor does the proposi- 
tion ‘ it is necessary that it should not be For the pro- 
position ‘ it may be ‘ implies a twofold possibility, while, if 
eithei of the two former propositions is true, the twofold 
possibility vanishes. For if a thing may be, it may also not 30 
be, but if it is necessary that it should be or that it should 
not be, one of the two alternatives will be excluded It 
remains, therefore, that the proposition ‘ it is not necessary 
that it should not be ’ follows from the proposition ‘ it may 
be’. For this is true also of that which must neces- 
sarily be 

Moreover the proposition ‘it is not necessary that it 
should not be ’ is the contradictory of that which follows 
from the proposition ‘it cannot be', for ‘it cannot be ’*5 
is followed by ‘ it is impossible that it should be ’ and by 
‘ it is necessary that it should not be’, and the contradictory 
of this is the proposition ‘ it is not necessary that it should 
not be’. Thus in this case also contiadictory propositions 
follow contiadictory in the way indicated, and no logical 
impossibilities occur when they are thus arranged. 

It may be questioned whether the proposition ‘ it may be ’ 
follows fiom the proposition ‘it is necessary that it should 
be ’. If not, the contradictory must follow, namely that it 3° 
cannot be, 01, if a man should maintain that this is not the 
contradictory, then the proposition ‘ it may not be ’. 

Now both of these are false of that which necessarily is. 

At the same time, it is thought that if a thing may be cut 
it may also not be cut, if a thing may be it may also not 
be, and thus it would follow that a thing which must 
necessaiily be may possibly not be , which is false. It is 35 
evident, then, that it is not always the case that that 
which may be or may walk possesses also a potentiality in 
the other direction. There are exceptions. In the first 
place we must except those things which possess a poten- 
tiality not in accordance with a rational principle, as fire 
possesses the potentiality of giving out heat, that is, an 
iirational capacity. Those potentialities which involve a 
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rational principle are potentialities of moic than one result, 
23“ that is, of contiary icsults , those that aie 11 rational are not 
always thus constituted. As I ha\c said, fiie cannot both 
heat and not heat, neithci has anything that is always 
actual any twofold potentiality Yet some' even of those 
potentialities which are iirational admit of opposite results, 
i However, thus much has been said to emphasize the tiuth 
that it is not cvciy potentiality which admits of opposite 
results, even where the woid is used always in the same 
sense. 

But in some cases the woid is used equivocally For the 
teim ‘possible’ is ambiguous, being used in the one case 
with lefeiencc to facts to that which is actualized, as when 
a man is said to find walking possible because he is actually 
walking, and generally when a capacity is piedicated 
10 because it is actually lealized, in the othei case, with 
reference to a state in which icalization is conditionally 
practicable, as when a man is said to find walking possible 
because under ceitain conditions he would walk This last 
sort of potentiality belongs only to that which can be in 
motion, the foimer can exist also in the case of that which 
has not this power Both of that w'hich is walking and is 
actual, and of that which has the capacity though not 
necessarily realized, it is tiue to say that it is not impossible 
that it should walk (or, in the other case, that it should be), 
15 but while we cannot piedicatc this latter kind of potentiality 
of that which is necessary in the unqualified sense of the 
word, we can predicate the formei 

Our conclusion, then, is this that since the univeisal is 
consequent upon the paiticular, that which is necessary 
IS also possible, though not in every sense in which the 
word may be used." 

We may perhaps state that necessity and its absence are 

' Aristotle alludes to the twofold potentiality possessed by inanimate 
things, in virtue of which they may 'ic either affected or not affected, 
as, e g , a cloak may be either cut or not cut 

’ Just as, if the species may be predicated of a certain thing, the 
genus or universal may also be predicated, so, if necessity is predicated 
of an event, possibility may also be predicated, provided that sense of 
the word which includes the negative possibility be rejected. 
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the initial principles of existence and non-existence, and 
that all else must be regarded as posterior to these. 

It is plain fiom what has been said that that which is 
of necessity is actual Thus, if that which is eternal is prior, 
actuality also is prioi to potentiality.' Some things are 
actualities without potentiality, namely, the primary sub- 
stances , - a second class consists of those things which are 
actual but also potential, whose actuality is m nature prioi 
to their potentiality, though posterior in time," a third jg 
class comprises those things which arc never actualized, but 
are puie potentialities* 

14 The question arises ivhcthci an affirmation finds its 
contrary in a denial 01 in anothci affirmation , whether the 
pioposition ‘ every man is just ’ finds its contrary in the pro- 
position ‘ no man is just 01 in the proposition ‘ every man is 
unjust’ Take the propositions ‘ Callias is just’, ‘Callias-o 
IS not just’, ‘ Callias is unjust’, we have to discover which 
of these form contraiics 

Now if the spoken word corresponds with the judgement 
of the mind, and if, in thought, that judgement is the con- 
trary of anothci, which pionounccs a contiary fact, in the 
way, for instance, in which the judgement ‘every man is 
just’ pronounces a contiary to that pronounced by the 
judgement ‘ every man is unjust ’, the same must needs hold 3, 
good with regard to spoken affirmations. 

But if, in thought, it is not the judgement which pro- 
nounces a contiary fact that is the contiary of another, 
then one affirmation will not find its contrary in another, 
but rather in the corresponding denial. We must therefore 
consider which true judgement is the contrary of the false, 
that which forms the denial of the false judgement or that 
which affiims the contiaiy fact. 

’ The argument is this ■ the necessary is actual, 

the necessary is .ilso a first principle, 1 e eternal, 
that which is eternal is piior, 
the actual is prior to the potential 

’ 1 e God and the intelligences that mo\e the heavenly bodies. 

Cf Mel. \ 6 and 6 1050’’ 3-19 

’ i.e TtKpdnpTti. Cf Met 0 1049'’ 10- 1 050* 23. 

* Aristotle means such things as a maximal number, a minimal 
magnitude, ora void, cf. Met. 0 . 1048'’ 9-17. 
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40 Let me illustrate. There is a true judgement concerning 
that which is good, that it is good , another, a false judge- 
ment, that it is not good ; and a third, which is distinct, 
33’’ that it is bad. Which of these two is contrary to the tiue? 
And if they are one and the same, which mode of expres- 
sion forms the contrary? 

It IS an error to suppose that judgements are to be defined 
as contrary in virtue of the fact that they have contrary 
subjects , foi the judgement concerning a good thing, that 
it is good, and that concerning a bad thing, that it is bad, 
5 may be one and the same, and whether they are so or not, 
they both represent the truth. Yet the subjects here are 
contrary. But j udgements are not contrary because they have 
contrary subjects, but because they are to the contrary effect. 

Now if we take the judgement that that which is good is 
good, and another that it is not good, and if there are at 
the same time other attributes, which do not and cannot 
belong to the good, we must nevertheless refuse to treat as 
the contraries of the true judgement those which opine 
that some other attribute subsists which does not subsist, 
10 as also those that opine that some other attribute does not 
subsist which does subsist, for both these classes of judge- 
ment are of unlimited content^ 

Those judgements must rather be termed contrary to 
the true judgements, in which error is present. Now these 
judgements are those which are concerned with the starting 
points of generation, and generation is the passing from one 
extreme to its opposite theiefore error is a like transition. 
I’ Now that which is good is both good and not bad. The 
fiist quality is pait of its essence, the second accidental; 
for it is by accident that it is not bad. But if that true 
judgement is most really true, which concerns the subject’s 
intrinsic nature, then that false judgement likewise is most 
really false, which concerns its intrinsic nature. Now the 
judgement that that which is good is not good is a false 
judgement concerning its intrinsic nature, the judgement 

* sc whereas there can be only one contrary. 

* For this sense of the word avriKfifuvov cf. Met. lo. 
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that it is bad is one concerning that which is accidental. 
Thus the judgement which denies the truth of the true 20 
judgement is more really false than that which positively 
asserts the presence of the contrary quality. But it is the 
man who forms that judgement which is contraiy to the tiue 
who is most thoroughly deceived, for contraries are among 
the things which differ most widely within the same class.^ 

If then of the two judgements one is contrary to the true 
judgement, but that which is contradictory is the more 
truly contrary, then the latter, it seems, is the leal contraiy.® 

The judgement that that which is good is bad is composite 25 
For presumably the man who forms that judgement must at 
the same time understand that that which is good is not good . 

Further, the contradictory is either always the contiary 
or never ; therefore, if it must necessarily be so in all other 
cases, our conclusion in the case just dealt with would seem 
to be correct. Now where terms have no contraiy, that 30 
judgement is false, which forms the negative of the true , 
for instance, he who thinks a man is not a man forms a 
false judgement. If then in these cases the negative is the 
contrary, then the piinciple is universal in its application 
Again, the judgement that that which is not good is not 
good is paiallel with the judgement that that which is good 
is good. Besides these there is the judgement that that 
which is good is not good, parallel with the judgement 
that that which is not good is good Let us considei, 33 
therefore, what would form the contrary of the tiue judge- 
ment that that which is not good is not good. The 
judgement that it is bad would, of couise, fail to meet 
the case, since two true judgements are never contrary and 
this judgement might be true at the same time as that with 

> Cf. Cai 6« 17 

• The argument of this passage is, shortly, this : 

Error consists in the transition in thought from one judgement to 
Its opposite extreme _ 

The idea ‘not good' is further removed from ‘good than the idea 
‘ bad •. complete error consists in the transition from the judgement 
that that which is good is good to the judgement that it is not good 
liut (repeating the statement oiSeftiav Beriov . dXV eV oo-ais e’crrii' ij 
aniiri]) It is the man i\ho holds the contrary judgement to the true who 
suffers most completely from error. 

‘not good’ IS the contrary of ‘good’. 

G 


CIS 2< 1 
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which it IS connected Foi since some things which aie not 
good are bad, both judgements may be true. Nor is the 
judgement that it is not bad the contiary, for this too might 
be true, since both qualities might be predicated of the same 
40 subject. It remains, theiefore, that of the judgement con- 
cerning that which is not good, that it is not good, the 
24^ contrary judgement is that it is good; for this is false. In 
the same way, moieovei, the judgement concerning that 
which is good, that it is not good, is the contrary of the 
judgement that it is good. 

It is evident that it will make no difference if we univer- 
salize the positive judgement, for the universal negative 
5 judgement will form the contrary. For instance, the con- 
trary of the judgement that everything that is good is 
good is that nothing that is good is good. For the judge- 
ment that that which is good is good, if the subject be 
understood in a universal sense, is equivalent to the judge- 
ment that whatever ' is good is good, and this is identical 
with the judgement that evciything that is good is good. 
We may deal similarly with judgements concerning that 
which is not good. 

24 If therefore this is the lule with judgements, and if 
spoken affirmations and denials are judgements expressed 
in words, it is plain that the universal denial is the con- 
trary of the affirmation about the same subject. Thus 
the propositions ‘ everything good is good ‘ every man is 
good ’, have for their contraries the propositions ‘ nothing 
5 good is good ‘ no man is good ’. The conti adictory propo- 
sitions, on the other hand, are * not everything good is good ', 
‘ not every man is good 

It is evident, also, that neither true judgements nor true 
propositions * can be contrary the one to the other. For 
whereas, when two propositions are true, a man may state 
both at the same time without inconsistency, contrary 
propositions are those which state contrary conditions, 
and contrary conditions cannot subsist at one and the 
same time m the same subject 

‘ Omit 0 m I. 7 with C and Amm. 

* Read avrUpaair in 1 . 7 with Amm. and Waltz. 
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PREFACE 

This tranblation is based upon the text of Bekker. The 
notes show whei e I have deviated from it. I have obtained 
much help from the translation and commentary of Pacius, 
and especially with regard to the text from the edition of 
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that any merit which this work may have belongs to him 
rather than to me. 
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We must first state the subject of our inquiry and the 24“ 
faculty to which it belongs: its subject is demonstration 
and the faculty that carries it out demonstrative science’. 

We must next define a premiss, a term, and a syllogism, 
and the nature of a perfect and of an imperfect syllogism ; 
and after that, the inclusion or non-inclusion of one term in 
another as in a whole, and what we mean by predicating 
one tei m of all, or none, of another. 15 

A premiss then is a sentence affirming or denying one 
thing of another This is either universal or particular or' 
indefinite. By universal I mean the statement that some- 
thing belongs to all or none of something else , by particular 
that it belongs to some or not to some or not to all , by 
indefinite that it does 01 does not belong, without any mark 
to show whethei it is univeisal or particular, e.g. ‘ contraries 
are subjects of the same science or * pleasuie is not good 
The demonstrative premiss differs from the dialectical, 
because the demonstiative premiss is the asseition of one of 
two contradictory statements (the demonstrator does not 
ask for his premiss, but lays it down), whereas the dialectical 
premiss depends on the adversary’s choice between two as 
contradictories But this will make no difference to the 
production of a syllogism in either case, for both the 
demonstrator and the dialectiaan argue syllogistically after 
stating that something does or does not belong to some- 
thing else. Therefore a syllogistic premiss without qualifica- 
tion will be an affirmation or denial of something concerning 
something else in the way we have described ; it will be 
demonstrative, if it is true and obtained through the first 
principles of its science ; while a dialectical premiss is the 
giving of a choice between two contradictories, when a man 
is proceeding by questipn, but when he is syllogizing it 
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is the assertion of that which is appaient and generally 
admitted, as has been said in the Topics} The nature then 
of a premiss and the diffeience between syllogistic, demon- 
strative and dialectical premisses, may be taken as sufficiently 
15 defined by us in relation to our present need, but will be 
stated accuiately in the sequel - 

I call that a term into which the premiss is resolved, 
i e. both the predicate and that of which it is predicated, 

‘ being ’ being added and ‘ not being’ removed, oi vice veisa 
A syllogism is discouise m which, certain things being 
stated, something other than what is stated follows of 
JO necessity from their being so I mean by the last phrase 
that they pioduce the consequence, and by this, that no 
fuither term is requiied from without in oidei to make the 
consequence necessaiy 

I call that a peifect syllogism which needs nothing othci 
than w'liat has been stated to make plain w'hat necessarily 
follows , a syllogism is imperfect, if it needs either one oi 
13 more propositions, which aie indeed the necessaiy conse- 
quences of the terms set down, but have not been expiessly 
stated as premisses 

That one term should be included in another as in a whole 
is the same as for the othei to be predicated of all of the 
first And we say that one term is predicated of all of 
another, whenever no instance of the subject can be found 
of which the othei term cannot be asserted ‘ to be predi- 
30 cated of none ’ must be understood in the same way. 

25“ Eveiy piemiss states that something either is or must be 2 
or may be the attribute of something else , of premisses of 
these three kinds some aie affirmative, others negative, m , 
lespect of each of the thiee modes of attribution, again 
some affirmative and negative pieiiiisses are universal, 
'Others paiticulai, others indefinite. It is necessary then 
that in universal atliibulion the teims of the negative 
piemiss should be convertible, e. g if no pleasuie is good, 
then no good will be pleasuie, the teims of the affirmative 
' ioo'* 29 , 

■ The nature of deinunstraiive piemisses is discussed in the Poit, 
An . ; that of dialectical premisses in the Teptis. 
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must be conveitible, not hovvevei universally, but in part, 
e g. if every pleasure is good, some good must be pleasuie , 
the particular affiimalivc must conveit in part (foi if some lo 
pleasure is good, then some good will be pleasure) , but the 

■^paiticular negative need not conveit, for if some animal is 
not man, it docs not follow that some man is not animal. 

First then lake a universal negative with the terms 
A and 13 If no />’ is A, neithei can any A he B For if is 
some A (say C) weie i?, it would not be true that no B 
is A , foi C is a B But if every B is A, then some A 
is B. Foi if no A were B, then no B could be A. But 
we assumed that every B is A. Similarly too, if the premiss 20 
is particulai Foi if some B is A, then some of the As 
must be B For if none weie, then no B would be A. 

But if some B is not A, there is no necessity that some 
of the As should not be i?, e g. let B stand foi animal 
and A foi man Not every animal is a man , but every 2? 
man is an animal 

3 The same mannei of conversion will hold good also in 
lespect of necessaiy premisses. The univeisal negative/ 
converts universally , each of the affirmatives converts into 
a particular. If it is necessary that no B is A, it is necessary to 
also that no A is B. Foi if it is possible that some A is B, 

It would be possible also that some B is A If all or some B 

IS A of necessity, it is necessary also that some A is B foi 
if there weie no necessity, neither would some of the Bs be A 
necessarily. But the particulai negative does not convert, 35 
for the same leason which we have alicady stated* 

In respect of possible piemisses, since possibility is used 
in several senses (foi we say that w'hat is necessary and what 
is not necessary and what i-’ potential is possible), affirma- 
tive statements will all convert in a mannei similai to those 40 
described.® Foi if it is possible that all or some B is A, it 
will be possible that some A is B For if that wcie not 25 ” 
possible, then no B could possibly be A. This has been 
alieady proved. ‘ But in negative statements the case is 
diffeient. Whatevei is said to be possible, eithei because/? 

s a 


* 11. 12, 22-6. 


’ In II. 7-13 


20 - 2 . 
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necessarily is oi because B is not necessarily A, admits 
5 of conversion like other negative statements, e. g. if one 
should say, it is possible that man is not horse, oi that no 
garment is white. Foi in the former case the one term 
necessarily does not belong to the other , in the latter there 
is no necessity that it should : and the piemiss converts like 
other negative statements. For if it is possible for no man 
10 to be a horse, it is also admissible for no hoise to be a man , 
and if it is admissible for no garment to be white, it is also 
admissible for nothing white to be a garment. For if any 
white thing must be a garment, then some garment will 
necessaiily be white This has been alieady proved.* The 
particular negative also must be treated like those dealt 
with above.® But if anything is said to be possible because 
15 it is the general rule and natural (and it is in this way we 
define the possible), the negative premisses can no longer 
be converted like the simple negatives , the universal nega- 
tive premiss docs not convert, and the particular does. This 
will be plain when we speak about the possible.* At present 
we may take this much as clear in addition to what has been 
20 said • the statement that it is possible that no B is A or 
some B is not A is affirmative in foim for the expression 
‘ IS possible ' ranks along with ‘ is ’, and ‘ is ’ makes an affii ma- 
tion always and in eveiy case, whatever the teims to which 
It is added in predication, e g. ‘ it is not-good ’ or ‘it is not- 
white’ or in a word 'it is not-this’. But this also will be 
35 proved in the sequel.® In conversion these pi emisses will 
behave like the other affirmative propositions. 

After these distinctions we now state by what means, 4 
when, and how every syllogism is produced ; subsequently ^ 
we must speak of demonstration. Syllogism should be 
discussed before demonstration, because syllogism is the 1 
30 more general : the demonstration is a sort of syllogism, 
but not every syllogism is a demonstration. 

/ Whenever three terms are so related to one another that 
the last is contained in the middle as in a whole, and the 

’ Omit in 1 4 with A, 13 , Phil., and Waitz ® "■ 14-17 

^ In » 12 < cc 13, 17. ‘ c 46 

* In the Postenor Analytics. 
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middle is either contained in, or excluded from, the first 
as in or from a whole, the extremes must be i elated by 
a perfect syllogism I call that term middle which is itself 35 
contained in another and contains another in itself: in 
position also this comes in the middle By extremes 
I mean both that tcim which is itself contained in another 
and that in which another is contained If ^ ^ is predicated 
of all B, and B of all C, A must be predicated of all C . we 
have already explained ® what we mean by ‘predicated of 40 
all Similarly* also, if A is picdicated of no 5 , and B of a6“ 
all C, it is necessaiy that no C will be A. 

But * if the first term belongs to all the middle, but the 
middle to none of the last teim, theic will be no syllogism 
in respect of the extremes, for nothing necessary follows 
from the teims being so related; foi it is possible that the 
first should belong eithei to all 01 to none of the last, so 5 
that neither a particulai nor a univeisal conclusion is 
necessaiy. But if there is no necessary consequence, there 
cannot be a syllogism by means of these premisses. As an 
example of a universal affirmative relation between the 
extremes we may take the terms animal, man, horse; of a 
universal negative relation, the terms animal, man, stone. 
Nor® again can a syllogism be formed when neither the 
first teim belongs to any of the middle, nor the middle to 10 
any of the last. As an example of a positive relation 
between the extremes take the terms science, line, medicine : 
of a negative relation science, line, unit. 

If then the terms are universally related, it is clear in this 
figure when a syllogism will be possible and when not, and 
that if a syllogism is possible the terms must be related as 15 
described, and if they are so related there will be a syllogism. 

But if one term is related universally, the other in part 
only, to its subject, there must be a perfect syllogism 
whenever universality is posited with reference to the major 
term either affirmatively or negatively, and particularity 
with reference to the minor term affirmatively : but whenever 20 


1 Barbara, major A, minor A. 
’ Celarent, major £, minor A. 
® Majay E, minor E. 


• 24'’ 28. 

* Major A, minor E 
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the universality is posited m relation to the minor teim, 
or the terms arc i elated in any othei way, a syllogism is 
impossible. I call that term the majoi in which the middle-/ 
is contained and that teim the minoi which comes under 
the middle. Let ’ all B he A and some C he B Then if 
‘ predicated of all ’ means what was said above,'* it is necessary 
sj that some C is A. And ’ if no B is A, but some C is B, it is 
necessary that --ome C is not A. (The meaning of ‘ predi- 
cated of none’ has also been defined.*) So there will be a 
perfect syllogism This holds good also if the piemiss BC’ 
should be indefinite, pio\ided that it is affiimative foi we 
shall have the same syllogism whcthei the premiss is 
indefinite or particulai. 

30 But if the iiniveisality is posited with respect to the minor 
teim eithei affirmatively 01 negatively, a syllogism will not 
be possible, tthether the majoi premiss is positive or nega- 
tive, indefinite 01 particulai c. g if some B is or is not A, 
and all C is B As an example of a positive 1 elation between 
ss the extremes take the terms good, state, wisdom • of a nega- 
tive lelatioii, good, state, ignorance. Again" if no C is B, 
but some B is or is not A, or not every B is A, there cannot 
be a syllogism Take the terms white hoi se, swan white, 
hoisc, raven The same tcims may be taken also if the 
premiss 7 ^A is indefinite. 

ae** Noi when the majoi picmiss is universal, whether affiima- 
tive 01 negative, and the minoi premiss is negative and 
particulai, can there be a syllogism, whether the minor 
premiss be indefinite 01 paiticular e g.® if all B is A, and 
some C is not B, 01 if not all C is B Foi the major term 
may be predicablc both of all and of none of the minoi, 

^ to some of w'hich the middle term cannot be attributed. 
Suppose the terms are animal, man, white : next take some 
of the w'hite things of which man is not picdicated — swan 

' Uaiii ’ 24'’2{i ’ Kcrio ■' 24'’ 30 

'■ The Aiistoielian formula for ihc proposition, AS, in which A' 
represents the subject and A the predicate (A belongs to B), has 
been retained throughout, because in most places this suits the context 
better than the modern formula m which A represents the subject and 
/} the predicate ' Major / or O, minor A. 

' Major / or O, ihinor E. ’ Major A, minor O, 
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ahd snow : animal is predicated of all of the one, but of 
none of the othei Consequently there cannot be a syllogism. 
Again ' let no H be A, but let some C not be B Take the ro 
terms inanimate man white then take some white things of 
which man is not predicated — swan and snow the teim in- 
animate is piedicatecl of all of the one, of none of the other. 

Further since it is indefinite to say some C is not B, and 
it is true that some C is not B, whcthei no C is B, oi not all 15 
C IS B, and since if terms aic assumed such that no C is B, 
no syllogism follows (this h.as alieady been stated®), it is 
clear that this arrangement of terms ■ will not affoid a 
syllogism • otherwise one would have been possible with 
a universal negative minoi piemiss. A similar proof may ao 
also be given if the universal piemiss'* is negative.’’ 

Noi can there in any way be a syllogism if both the lela- 
lionsof subject and predicate are particular, either positively 
or negatively, or the one negative and the othei affirmative,® 
or one indefinite and the other definite, or both indefinite. 
Terms common to all the above are animal, white, horse 15 
animal, white, stone. 

It IS clear then fioin what has been said that if there is 
a syllogism in this figuie with a paiticulai conclusion, the 
teims must be related as we have stated if they aie i elated 
otheiwisc, no syllogism is possible anyhow. It is evident 
also that all the syllogisms in this figure aie perfect (for 
they aie all completed by means of the premisses oiiginally 30 
taken) and that all conclusions are pioved by this figure, 
viz. universal and particular, affiimative and negative. Such 
a figuie I call the first 

Whenever the same thing belongs to all of one subject, 
and to none of another, or to all of each subject or to none 35 
of either, I call such a figure the second ; by middle term in 
it I mean that which is predicated of both subjefcts, by 
extremes the terms of which this is said, by majoi 
extiemc that which lies near the middle, by minor that 
which IS further away from the middle. The middle teim 

' Major E, minor O ^ •‘2 ■* Major A, minor O. 

* I e. the major premiss ’ Major E, minor O. 

" JI, 00, 10, 01. 
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37“ stands outside the extremes, and is fii st in position A 
syllogism cannot be perfect anyhow in this figiiie, but it may 
be valid whether the teims are 1 elated universally or not. 

If then the terms aie 1 elated universally a syllogism will 
be possible, whenever the middle belongs to all of one 
subject and to none of another (it does not mattei which has 
S the negative relation), but in no other way Let M be 
predicated of no N, but of all O. Since, then, the negative 
relation is convertible, will belong to no M . but was 
assumed to belong to all O consequently N \\ ill belong to 
no O.' This has already been proved.^ Again if 71 / belongs 
10 to all N, but to no O, then TV will belong to no ( 7 " For if 
M belongs to no < 9 , O belongs to no 71 / but M (as was said) 
belongs to all N O then will belong to no for the first 
figure has again been foimed. But since the negative 
relation is convertible, N will belong to no O. Thus it will 
be the same syllogism that proves both conclusions 
ij It is possible to piove these results also by 1 eduction ad 
tmpossibtle. 

It is clear then that a syllogism is foi med when the terms 
are so related, but not a perfect syllogism . for necessity is 
not perfectly established merely from the oiiginal premisses , 
others also are needed. 

But if M is predicated of every TV and O, there cannot be 
a syllogism. Terms to illustrate a positive relation between 
the extremes are substance, animal, man , a negative 
20 relation, substance, animal, number — substance being the 
middle term. 

Nor is a syllogism possible when M is predicated neither 
of any TV nor of any O, Terms to illustrate a positive 
relation are line, animal, man : a negative relation, line, 
animal, stone. 

It is clear then that if a syllogism is formed when the terms 
are universally related, the terms must be related as we 
as stated at the outset : * for if they are otherwise related no 
necessary consequence follows. 

* Cesare • 25** 40. 

’ Camestres. Read otSi S to N in 1 . 10 with A2, Waitz, and 
perhaps Philoponus. 

* L 3. 
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If the middle teim is related univei sally to one of the 
extremes, a particular negative syllogism must result 
whenevei the middle teim is related univei sally to the 
major whether positively or negatively, and particularly to 
the minor and in a manner opposite to that of the universal 
statement by ‘ an opposite manner ’ I mean, if the 
univei sal statement is negative, the pai tic u la i is affiimative : 30 
if the universal is affiimative, the particular is negative. For 
if M belongs to no N, but to some (?, it is necessary that N 
does not belong to some O} For since the negative statement 
IS convertible, will belong to no Af but A/ was admitted to 
belong to some O • therefore N will not belong to some O 35 
foi the result is reached by means of the first figure. Again 
if M belongs to all N, but not to some O, it is necessary 
that N does not belong to some O . for if N belongs 
to all O, and A/ is predicated also of all N, M must belong 
to all 0 . but we assumed that M does not belong to some 37’’ 
O. And if M belongs to all N but not to all O, we shall 
conclude that N does not belong to all O . the proof is the 
same as the above But if M is predicated of all O, but not 
of all N, theie will be no syllogism. Take the teims 
animal, substance, raven , animal, white, raven. Nor will 5 
there be a conclusion when M is predicated of no O, but of 
some N Terms to illustrate a positive relation between the 
extremes are animal, substance, unit . a negative relation, 
animal, substance, science 

If then the universal statement is opposed to the paiticulai , 
we have stated when a syllogism will be possible and when 10 
not but if the piemisses are similar in form’, I mean both 
negative or both affirmative, a syllogism will not be possible 
anyhow. First let them be negative, and let the major 
piemiss be universal, e. g let M belong to no N, and not to 
some O. It is possible then for N to belong either to all O or 1 5 
to no 0 . Terms to illustrate the negative relation are black, 
snow, animal. But it is not possible to find terms of which the 
extremes are related positively and universally, if M belongs 
to some O, and does not belong to some O. For if N 
belonged to all O, but M to no N, then M would belong to 
* Festino ’ Baroco. 


MI .14 > 
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no O • but we assumed that it belongs to some O. In this 
20 way then it is not admissible to take teims oui point must 
be proved from the indefinite nature of the particular state- 
ment. Foi since it is tiue that M docs not belong to some O, 
even if it belongs to no O, and since if it belongs to no O 
a syllogism is (as we have seen ’) not possible, clearly it will 
not be possible now either 

Again let the premisses be affirmative, and let the major 
premiss as befoie be universal, e. g let M belong to all N 
25 and to some O. It is possible then for N to belong to all 
O or to no 0 Terms to illustrate the negative relation 
aie white, swan stone. But it is not possible to take terms 
to illustrate theuniveisal affirmative relation, for the reason 
aheady stated * the point must be proved fiom the indefinite 
nature of the particulai statement But if the minor pre- 
30 miss is univcisal, and il/ belongs to no O and not to some 
N. it is possible for V to belong eithci to all O 01 to no O 
Terms foi the positive lelation aic uhitc, animal, lavcn foi 
the negative iclation, white, stone. lavcn If the piemisses 
aic affirmative, terms for the negative relation are white, 
animal, snow , for the positive i elation, white, animal, swan 
Evidently then, whenevei the premisses arc similai in foi m, 
35 and one is umveisal, the othei paiticulai, a syllogism cannot 
be formed anyhow Nor is one possible if the middle term 
belongs to .some of each of the extremes, 01 does not belong 
to some of either, or belongs to some of the one, not to some 
of the other, or belongs to neithei univci sally,”' 01 is related 
to them indefinitely. Common terms foi all the above aie 
white, animal, man white, animal, Inanimate 
a8“ It is clear then from what has been said that if the terms 
aie related to one another in the way stated, a syllogism 
results of necessity; and if theie is a syllogism, the terms 
must be so related. But it is evident also that all the 
syllogisms in this figure are imperfect for all are made 
s perfect by certain supplementary statements, which either 
are contained in the terms of necessity 01 are assumed as 

' ■'21. “ 1 iS 

’ .'Vn alte'-native and clearer expression for ‘ does not belong to some 
of either 
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hypotheses, i. c. when we piove per tmpossibtle And it is 
evident that an affiimative conclusion is not attained by 
means of this figure, but all are negative, whethei universal 
or particular. 

6 But if one term belongs to all, and anothei to none, of a lo 
third, oi if both belong to all, or to none, of it, I call such a 
figure the third , by middle term in it I mean that of which 
both the predicates are predicated, by extremes I mean the 
predicates, by the majoi extreme that which is further from 
the middle, by the minor that which is nearer to it. The 
middle term stands outside the extremes, and is last 15 
111 position. A syllogism cannot be peifect in this figure 
cither, but it may be valid whether the tcims are related 
universally or not to the middle term. 

If they are universal, whenever both P and R belong to all 
.V, it follows that P will necessaiily belong to some R} 

For, since the affirmative statement is convertible .S will 
belong to some R consequently since P belongs to all 5 , ao 
and .S to some R, P must belong to some R for a syllogism 
in the first figuie is produced It is possible to demonstrate 
this also per tmpossibtle and by exposition For if both P 
and R belong to all S, should one of the S's, e g. N, be taken, 
both P and R will belong to this, and thus P will belong to a.s 
some R. 

If R belongs to all S, and P to no i', there will be 
a -syllogism to prove that P will' necessarily not belong 
to some R * This may be demonstrated in the same way 
as before by conveiting the premiss RS.’^ It might be 
proved also per tmpossibtle, as in the former cases. But if 30 
R belongs to no S, P to all 5 ', there will be no syllogism. 
Terms for the positive lelation aie animal, hoise, man : foi 
the negative relation animat, inanimate, man. 

Nor can there be a syllogism when both terms are asserted 
of no S. Terms for the positive relation are animal, horse^ 
inanimate , for the negative relation man, horse, inanimate — 35 
inanimate being the middle term. 

It is deal then in this figure also when a syllogism will 


* Darapti 
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be possible and when not, if the terms aie related universally. 
For whenevei both the terms are affirmative, there will be a 
syllogism to prove that one exti erne belongs to some of the 
other; but when they are negative, no syllogism will 
aS** be possible. But when one is negative, the other affirmative, 
if the majoi is negative, the minor affirmative, there will be 
a syllogism to prove that the one extieme docs not belong 
to some of the othei but if the relation is icversed, 
no syllogism will be possible. 

f If one term is related uiiiveisally to the middle, the other 
in pait only, when both are affirmative there must be 
a syllogism, no matter which of the premisses is univeisal. 
For if R belongs to all 5 , P to some 5 , P must belong to 
some R.'^ Foi since the affii mative statement is convertible 
10 S will belong to some P consequently since R belongs to 
all S, and S to some P^ R must also belong to some P 
theiefore P must belong to some R. 

Again if R belongs to some S, and P to all S, P must 
belong to some R? This may be demonstiated m the same 
way as the preceding. And it is possible to demonstiate it 
also per inipossibile and by exposition, as in the foimer 
15 cases. But if one teim is affirmative, the other negative, 
and if the affirmative is univeisal, a syllogism will be possible 
whenever the minor term is affirmative. Foi if R belongs 
to all S, but P does not belong to some S, it is necessary 
that P does not belong to some R? For if P belongs to 
all R, and R belongs to all SP then P will belong to all S . 
20 but we assumed that it did not. Pi oof is possibK' also 
without reduction ad itnposstbik, if one of the .Ss be 
taken to which P does not belong. 

But whenever the major is affirmative, no syllogism will 
be possible, e.g. if P belongs to all .S,and R does not belong 
to some 3 '. Terms for the universal affirmative relation are 
animate, man, animal. For the universal negative relation 
25 it is not possible to get terms, if R belongs to some S, and 
does not belong to some 5 . For if P belongs to all S, 
and R to some S, then P will belong to some R • but we 

' Uisamis “ Datisi. 

’ Bocaido. '■ Comma after £ in I 19. 
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assumed * that it belongs to no A’. VVe must put the 
matter as befoie.“ Since the expression it docs not belong 
to some ’ is indefinite, it may be used truly of that also which 
belongs to none. But if R belongs to no 5 , no syllogism is 30 
possible, as has been shown.-* Clearly then no syllogism will 
be possible here 

But if the negative term is universal, whenevei the major 
is negative and the minoi affirmative there will be a syllogism. 

For if P belongs to no .S, and R belongs to some S, P will 
not belong to some R * for we shall have the fiist figure 
again, if the piemiss RS is converted. 35 

But when the minoi is negative, there will be no.syllogism. 
Terms foi the positive relation are animal, man, wild, for 
the negative relation, animal, science, wild — the middle in 
both being the term wild. 

Nor is a syllogism possible when both are stated in the 
negative, but one is universal, the other particulai . When 
the minor is related universally to the middle, take the tei ms 29“ 
animal, science, wild , animal, man, wild. When the major 
is related universally to the middle, take as teims for 
a negative relation raven, snow, white. For a positive 
relation terms cannot be found, if R belongs to some S, and 
does not belong to some 5. For if P belongs to all R, and 5 
R to some .S', then P belongs to some .S : but we assumed 
that it belongs to no .S Our point, then, must be proved 
from the indefinite nature of the particular statement 

Nor is a syllogism possible anyhow, if each of the extremes 
belongs to some of the middle, or does not belong, or one 
belongs and the other does not to some of the middle, or 
one belongs to some of the middle, the other not to all, or 
if the piemisses are indefinite. Common terms foi all are 
animal, man, white . animal, inanimate, white. ro 

It is clear then in this figure also when a syllogism will 
be possible, and when not ; and that if the terms are as stated, 
a syllogism results of necessity, and if there is a syllogism, 
the terms must be so related. It is clear also that all the 

’ I e in supposing the universal negative relation between the 
extremes. 

’ 2j^2o. ’ 38“ 30. 


“ Ferisou. 
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j 5 syllogisms in this figuie are impeifect (foi all are made 
perfect by ceitain supplementary assumptions), and that it 
will not be possible to reach a univeisal conclusion by means 
of this figure, whether negatne oi affirmative 

It is evident also that in all the figures, whenever a pioper 7 
30 syllogism does not lesult^ if both the terms are affirmative 
or negative nothing necessary follows at all, but if one 
IS affirmative, the other negative, and if the negative is 
stated universally, a syllogism always results relating the 
minor’ to the major term,* e. g. if A belongs to all or some 
B, and B belongs to no C for if the premisses are converted 
35 It is necessary that C does not belong to some A.^ Similaily 
also in the other figures a syllogism always lesults by 
means of conversion It is evident also that the substitution 
of an indefinite for a particular affiimative will effect the 
same syllogism in all the figures. 

30 It IS clear too that all the imperfect syllogisms ate made 
perfect by means of the first figure For all are brought to 
a conclusion either ostensively or per ttnposstbile In both 
ways the first figure is foimcd if they aie made pet feet 
ostensively, because (as we saw) all aie brought to a conclu- 
sion by means of conveision, and conversion produces the 
.15 first figure- if they are pioved per tviposstbile, because 
on the assumption of the false statement the syllogism 
comes about by means of the first figure, e. g. in the 
last figuie, if A and B belong to all C it follows that A 
belongs to some B • for if A belonged to no B, and B belongs 
to all C, A would belong to no C but (as we stated) it 
belongs to all C. Similaily also with the rest 
ag*" It is possible also to reduce all syllogisms to the vmversal 
syllogisms in the first figuie. Those in the second figure 
are clearly made perfect by these, though not all in the same 
way , the universal syllogisms aie made perfect by conveit- 
5 ing the negative premiss, each of the particular syllogisms 
by reduction ad impossibile. In the fii st figure particular 
syllogisms are indeed made pei feet by themselves, but it is 
possible also to prove them by means of the second figure, 

' As predicate. * As subject. ' Fesapo, Fresison. 
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I educing them ad wiposstbtle, if A belongs to all B, 
and B to some C, it follows that A belongs to some C. For 
if It belonged to no C, and belongs to all B, then B will 
belong to no C this we know by means of the second figure. 10 
Similarly also demonstiation will be possible in the case of 
the negative. Foi if A belongs to no B, and B belongs to 
some C, A will not belong to some C foi if it belonged to 
all C, and belongs to no B, then B will belong to no C and 
this (as we saw) is the middle figure Consequently, since 15 
all syllogisms in the middle figure can be reduced to universal 
syllogisms in thefiist figure, and since particulai syllogisms 
in the first figure can be reduced to syllogisms in the middle 
figure, it IS cleai that particulai syllogisms ^ can be reduced 
to universal syllogisms in the first figure. Syllogisms in the 
third figure, if the teims aie universal, aie directly made 20 
perfect by means of those syllogisms , ® but, when one 
of the premisses is particular, by means of the particular 
syllogisms in the first figure and these (we have seen) may 
be 1 educed to the universal syllogisms in the first figure, 
consequently also the particular syllogisms in the third figure 
may be so reduced It is cleai then that all syllogisms may 
be reduced to the universal syllogisms in the fiist figuie. 

We have stated then how syllogisms which prove that 
something belongs or does not belong to something else are 
constituted, both how syllogisms of the same figure are 
constituted in themselves, and how syllogisms of different 
figures are related to one another 

g Since there is a diffeience accoidmg as something belongs, 
necessarily belongs, 01 may belong to something else (for 30 
many things belong indeed, but not necessarily, others 
neither necessarily nor indeed at all, but it is possible for 
them to belong), it is clear that there will be different 
syllogisms to prove each of these relations, and syllogisms 
with differently related terms, one syllogism concluding from 
what is necessaiy, another from what is, a third from what 
IS possible. 35 

There is hardly any difference between syllogisms from 
^ SC, m the first figure 

^ VIZ. by reduction per unp&ssibilc to Celarent and Barbara. 
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necessary picniisscs and syllogisms fiom premisses which 
merely assert When the tctms are put in the same way, 
then, whether something belongs or necessarily belongs (or 
does not belong) to something else, a syllogism will 01 will 
not result alike in both cases, the only diffeience being the 
30“ addition of the expression ‘ necessarily ’ to the terms. For 
the negative statement is convertible alike in both cases, 
and we should give the same account of the expressions ‘ to 
be contained in something as in a whole ' and ‘ to be predi- 
cated of all of something With the exceptions to be 
made below, the conclusion will be pi oved to be necessary 
6 by means of conversion, in the same mannei as m the case 
of simple piedication. But in the middle figuie when the 
universal statement is affirmative, and the particular nega- 
tive, and again in the third figuie when the universal is 
affirmative and the particular negative, the demonstration 
will not take the same foim, but it is necessaiy by the 
‘ exposition ’ of a pait of the subject of the particular negative 
10 pioposition, to which the predicate does not belong, to make 
the syllogism in reference to this with terms so chosen 
the conclusion will necessarily follow But if the relation 
IS necessary in respect of the part taken, it must hold of 
some of that term in which this part is included for the 
part taken is just some of that And each of the resulting 
syllogisms is in the appropriate figuie.^ 

' Baroco. All JV is necessarily M 

Some O IS necessarily not M 
Some O IS necessarily not N 
Bocardo. Some 5* is necessarily not P 

All .S' IS necessarily R 
Some R is necessarily not P 

'When the propositions are assertoric, the conclusions are proved by 
reduction ad impossibile The contradictory of ‘ Some O is necessarily 
not iV’ IS ‘ Every O is possibly N ' : but if tbis is combined with ‘ All 
N IS necessarily M', the combination of an apodictic with a problematic 
premiss does not give an apodictic conclusion. Aristotle therefore falls 
back on another method of proof. If some 0 is necessarily not M, take 
some part of O — viz Q — all of which is necessarily not M Then 
It IS necessary that all N be M 
It IS necessary that no Q be Af 
It is necessary that no Q be A’ 

It IS necessary that some O be not N. 

Baroco is proved by means of Camestres , similarly Bocardo is 
proved by means of Felapton — each by a syllogism in the same figure 
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g It happens sometimes also that when one piemiss is 15 
necessary the conclusion is necessaiy, not however when 
either premiss is necessaiy, but only when the major is, 
e.g. if A is taken as necessarily belonging 01 not belonging 
to B, but B IS taken as simply belonging to C for if the 
piemisses aie taken in this way, A will necessarily belong 20 
or not belong to C For since A necessarily belongs, or 
does not belong, to eveiy B, and since C is one of the Bs, 
it IS clear that foi also the positive 01 the negative rela- 
tion to A will hold necessarily. But if the major premiss 
is not necessary, but the minor is necessary, the conclusion 
will not be necessary For if it were, it would lesult both 23 
through the first figure and through the third that A belongs 
necessarily to some B But this is false , for B may be 
such that It is possible that A should belong to none of it. 
Further, an example also makes it clear that the conclusion 
will not be necessary, e g. if A were movement, B animal, 30 
C man man is an animal necessarily, but an animal does 
not move necessarily, nor does man. Similarly also if the 
major premiss is negative ; foi the proof is the same. 

In particular syllogisms, if the universal premiss is neces- 
sary, then the conclusion will be necessary , but if the par- 35 
ticular, the conclusion will not be necessary, whether the 
universal premiss is negative 01 affirmative. First let the 
universal be necessary, and let A belong to all B necessarily, 
but let B simply belong to some C it is necessary then that 
A belongs 'to some C necessarily for C falls under B, and 40 
A was assumed to belong necessarily to all B. Similarly 30'’ 
also if the syllogism should be negative for the proof will 
be the same. But if the partiailar premiss is necessary, the 
conclusion will not be necessary for from the denial of such 
a conclusion nothing impossible results,* just as it does not 
in the universal syllogisms. The same is true of negative 5 
syllogisms. Try the terms movement, animal, white 
10 In the second figure, if the negative premiss is necessary, 
then the conclusion will be necessary, but if the affirmative, 

as Itself ( 1 . 13). Camestres and Felapton can then by conversion be 
proved by means of Celarent and Ferio (11. 3-5). 

' Read P in 1. 22 with A, B, C, Phil., and Waitz. 

“ L e. from the assumption ‘ all C is possibly not A Cf. 36* 22-5. 
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not necessaiy Fiibt let the negative be ncccbsary , let A 
10 be possible of no B, and simply belong to C. Since then 
the negative statement is conve>+iblc, B is possible of no A. 
But A belongs to all C, consequently B is possible of no C 
For C falls under ^4. The same lesult would be obtained if 
the minor premiss were ’ negative foi if A is possible of no 
15 C, C is possible of no A but A belongs to all B, conse- 
quently C is possible of none of the Rs . foi again \i e have 
obtained the fiist figuie. Neithei then is B possible of C 
for conversion is possible without modifying the relation. 

But if the affirmaiiVL piemiss is necessary, the conclusion 
20 will not be necessaiy Let A belong to all B necessaiily, 
but to no C simply. If then the negative piemiss is con- 
verted, the first figure lesults But it has been proved - in 
the case of the fiist figure that if the negative major piemiss 
IS not necessaiy the conclusion will not be necessaiy either 
Therefoie the same result will obtain heie. Fuithei, if the 
25 conclusion is necessary, it follows that C necessarily does not 
belong to some A. For if B necessarily belongs to no C, 
C will necessarily belong to no B. But B at any rate must 
belong to some A, if it is true (as was assumed) that A 
necessarily belongs to all B. Consequently it is necessary 
30 that C does not belong to some A But nothing prevents 
such an A being taken that it is possible foi C to belong 
to all of it. Further one might show by an e.xposition of 
terms that the conclusion is not necessary without qualifica- 
tion, though It is a necessary conclusion from the premisses. 
For example let A be animal, B man, C white, and let the 
premisses be assumed to correspond to what we had befoie ® 
it IS possible that animal should belong to nothing white. 
Man th&n will not belong to anything white, but not neces- 
sarily. for it is possible for man to be born white, not 
however so long as einimal belongs to nothing white Con- 
sequently under these conditions the conclusion will be 
necessary, but it is not necessary without qualification. 

31“ Similar results will obtain also in particular syllogisms. 
For whenever the negative premiss is both universal and 

’ Read reSfi'i) m I. 14 with A 1 *, Phil.', and Them. 

’ 1. aa 


* “ 23 - 33 - 
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necessary, then the conclusion will be necessary . but when- 
ever the affiimative piemiss is univeisal, the negative par- 
ticular, the conclusion will not be necessary. Fust then let 5 
the negative premiss be both universal and necessary . let it 
be possible for no B that A should belong to it, and let A 
simply belong to some C. Since the negative statement is 
convertible, it will be possible for no A that B should belong 
to It but .<4 belongs to some C, consequently necessarily 
does not belong to some of the Cs Again let the affirmative lo 
piemiss be both universal and necessaiy, and let the major 
premiss be affiimative If then ^4 necessarily belongs to all 
B, but does not belong to some C, it is clear that B will not 
belong to some C, but not necessarily For the same terms 
can be used to demonstrate the point, which were used in 
the universal syllogisms.^ Nor again, if the negative state- 15 
ment is necessary but particular, will the conclusion be 
necessary. The point can be demonstiated by means of 
the same terms. 

II In the last figure when the terms aie related universally 
to the middle, and both piemisses aie affirmative, if one of 
the two IS necessary, then the conclusion will be necessary. 20 
But if one is negative, the other affiimative, whenever the 
negative is necessary the conclusion also will be necessary, 
but whenever the affiimative is necessaiy the conclusion will 
not be necessary. First let both the pi emisses be affii mative, 
and let A and B belong to all C, and let AC he necessary. 25 
Since then B belongs to all C, C also will belong to some B, 
because the univeisal is convertible into the particular, 
consequently if A belongs necessarily to all C, and C belongs 
to some B, it is necessary that A should belong to some B 
also For B is under C. The first figure then is formed 
A similar proof will be given also if BC is necessary. For 
C is convertible with some A : consequently if B belongs 
necessarily to all C, it will belong necessarily also to some A 
Again let AC he negative, BC affirmative, and let the 
negative premiss be necessary. Since then C is convertible 35 
with some B, but A necessarily belongs to no C, A will 
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necessarily not belong to some B either foi B is under C. 
But if the affirmative is necessary, the conclusion will not 
be necessary. Foi suppose BC is affirmative and necessary, 
while AC is negative and not necessaiy. Since then the 
40 affirmative is convertible, C also will belong to some B 
necessarily consequently if A belongs to none of the Cs, 
while C belongs ^ to some of the />s, A will not belong to 
some of the Bs — but not of necessity , for it has been proved, 
in the case of the first figure, that if the negative piemiss is 
not necessaiy, neither will the conclusion be necessaiy. 
Fuither, the point may be made clear by consideiing the 
5 terms. Let the teim A be ‘good let that which B signifies 
be ‘ animal’, let the term Che ‘ horse It is possible then 
that the term good should belong to no horse, and it is 
necessary that the term animal should belong to eveiy horse* 
but it is not necessary that some animal should not be good, 
since it is possible for every animal to be good. Or »f that 
is not possible, take as the teim ‘awake’ or ‘asleep’ for 
10 every animal can accept these. 

If, then, the premisses are umveisal, we have stated when 
the conclusion will be necessary But if one premiss is 
universal, the othei particular, and if both are affirmative, 
whenever the universal is necessary the conclusion also must 
15 be necessary. The demonstration is the same as befoie,* 
for the particular affirmative also is convertible. If then it 
is necessary that B should belong to all C, and A falls under 
C,^ it is necessary that B should belong to some A But if B 
must belong to some A, then A must belong to some B foi 
conversion is possible. Similarly also if should be 
20 necessary and universal for B falls under C.* But if the 
particular premiss is necessary, the conclusion will not be 
necessary. Let the premiss BC he both particular and 
necessary, and let A belong to all C, not however necessarily. 
If the proposition BC is conveited the first figure is formed, 
25 and the universal piemiss is not necessary, but the particular 
is necessary. But when the premisses were thus, the con- 
clusion (as we proved ®) was not necessary . consequently it 

’ sc necessarily. = » 24-33. “ > e some C is A. 

* i.e. some C m B. • 30*35-7i * i-S- 
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ib not here either. Further, the point is clear if we look at 
the tei ms. Let A be waking, B biped, and C animal. It is 
necessary that B should belong to some C, but it is possible 
foi A to belong to C, and that A should belong to B is not .^o 
necessary Foi theie is no necessity that some biped should 
be asleep oi awake Similaily and by means of the same 
terms proof can be made, should the pioposition A Che both 
particular and necessary. 

But if one premiss is a/fiimative, the other negative, 
wheiievei the universal is both negative and necessary the 
conclusion also will be necessary. For if it is not possible 35 
that A should belong to any C, but B belongs to some C, 
it is necessary that A should not belong to some B. But 
whenever the afifiimative proposition is necessary, whether 
universal or particular, or the negative is particular, the 
conclusion will not be necessary The proof of this by 
reduction will be the same as before,’ but if terms aie4o 
wanted, when the universal affirmative is necessary, take 
the terms ‘waking ’ — ' animal ’ — ‘ man ‘ man ’ being middle, 
and when the affiimative is paiticulai and necessary, take 33“ 
the terms ‘ waking ’ — ' animal ’ — ' white ’ foi it is necessary 
that animal should belong to some white thing, but it is 
possible that waking should belong to none, and it is not 
necessary that uaking should not belong to some animal. 

But when the negative pioposition being particular is 
necessaiy, take the teims ‘biped’, ‘moving’ ‘animal’, 5 
‘ animal ’ being middle. 

12 It is clear then that a simple conclusion is not 1 cached 
unless both premisses aie simple assertions, but a necessary 
conclusion is possible although one only of the piemisses is 
necessary. But in both cases, whethei the syllogisms are 
affirmative or negative, it is necessary that one premiss 10 
should be similar to the conclusion. I mean by ' similar 
if the conclusion is a simple assertion, the premiss must be 
simple ; if the conclusion is necessary, the premiss must be 
necessary Consequently this also is clear, that the con- 
clusion will be neither necessary nor simple unless a neces- 
saiy or simple piemiss is assumed. 

1 Cf •'37-'»4, '‘20-7 
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I? Perhaps enough has been said about the proof of 13 
necessity, how it conies about and how it diffeib fiom the 
proof of a simple statement. We proceed to discuss that 
which is possible, when and how and by what means it can 
be proved. I use the terms ‘ to be possible ’ and ‘ the pos- 
sible’ of that which is not necessaiy but, being assumed, 

20 results in nothing impossible. We say indeed ambiguously 
of the necessai y that it is possible. But that my definition 
of the possible is coirect is clear from the phiases by which 
we deny 01 on the contiary affirm possibility For the 
expressions ‘ it is not possible to belong ’, ‘ it is impossible to 
belong and ‘ it is necessary not to belong ’ are eithei iden- 
tical or follow fiom one another, consequently their oppo- 
25 sites also, ‘ it is possible to belong’, ‘ it is not impossible to 
belong’, and ‘ it is not necessary not to belong’, will either 
be identical or follow from one anothei. Foi of cvciy thing 
the affiimation 01 the denial holds good That which is 
possible then will be not necessary and that which is not 
necessary will be possible. It results that all premi.sses in 
30 the mode of possibility aie convertible into one another 
I mean not that the affiimative are convcitible into the 
negative, but that those which aic affiimative in form admit 
of conversion by opposition, e.g. ‘ it is possible to belong’ 
may be converted into ‘it is possible not to belong’, and 
‘ it is possible for A to belong to all B ’ into ‘ it is possible 
for A to belong to no 5 ' or ‘ not to all /? ', and ‘ it is possible 
3 .i for A to belong to .some B’ into ‘ it is possible for A not to 
belong to some B’ And similarly the othei propositions 
in this mode can be converted. For since that which is 
possible is not necessary, and that w'hich is not necessary 
may possibly not belong, it is clear that if it is possible that 
A should belong to 27 , it is possible also that it should not 
belong to B : and if it is possible that it should belong to all, 
it is also possible that it should not belong to all. The same 
40 holds good in the case of particular affirmations ■ foi the 
3a’’ proof is identical. And such premisses are affiimative and 
not negative for ‘ to be possible ’ is in the same rank as 
‘ to be ’, as was said above ^ 

‘ 25'' 21. 
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Having made these distinctions we next point out that 
the expiession ‘ to be possible’ is used in two ways In one s 
it means to happen generally and fall shoit of necessity, 
c. g man’s tuining grey or gi owing 01 decaying, or generally 
what naturally belongs to a thing (for this has not its 
necessity unbioken, since man’s existence is not continuous 
for evei , although i f a man does exist, it comes about either 
necessarily or generally). In another sense the expression 10 
means the indefinite, which can be both thus and not thus, 
e g an animal’s walking or an earthquake's taking place 
while It is w'alking, or geneially what happens by chance, 
foi none of these inclines by nature in the one way moic 
than in the opposite 

That which is possible in each of its two senses is con- 
vertible into its opposite, not however in the same way. 15 
but what is natural is convertible because it does not neces- 
sarily belong (foi in this sense it is possible that a man 
should not giow grey') and what is indefinite is conveitible 
because it inclines this way no moie than that. Science and 
demonstrative syllogism are not conceined with things 
which are indefinite, because the middle term is uncertain , 
but they are concerned with things that are natural, and 20 
as a rule arguments and inquiiies are made about things 
which are possible in this sense. Syllogisms indeed can be 
made about the formei, but it is unusual at any rate to 
inquire about them. 

These matters will be treated more definitely in the sequel,’' 
our business at present is to state the moods and nature of 
the syllogism made fi om possible pi emisses The expi ession 
‘ it IS possible for this to belong to that ’ may be understood 2s 
in two senses that ’ may mean either that to which ' that ’ 
belongs or that to which it may belong , for the expression 
‘ A is possible of the subject of B ’ means that it is possible 
either of that of which B is stated or of that of which B may 
possibly be stated. It makes no difference whether we say, 

A is possible of the subject of B, or all B admits of A, It is 3 ° 

‘ 1 e It is because man does not necessarily grow grey that ‘ man 
may grow grey ' is convertible into ‘ man may not grow grey ’. 

’ Post Ah i 8 
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clear then that the expression ‘A may possibly belong to 
all B' might be used m two senses First then we must 
state the natufe and characteristics of the syllogism which 
arises if B is possible of the subject of C, and A is possible 
of the subject of B For thus both premisses arc assumed 
35 in the mode of possibility , but whenevei A is possible of 
that of which B is tiue, one piemiss is a simple assertion, 
the other a problematic. Consequently we must stait from 
premisses which are similar in form,' as in the other cases 

Whenever A may possibly belong to all Z>, and ^ to all C, 14 
theie will be a peifect syllogism to prove that A may possibly 
40 belong to all C. This is cleai from the definition foi it was 
33“ in this way that we explained ‘ to be possible foi one term 
to belong to all of anothei ’ ® Similarly if it is possible for A 
to belong to no B, and foi B to belong to all C, then it is 
possible foi A to belong to no C. For the statement that it 
is possible for A not to belong to that of which B may be 
true means (as we saw) that none of those things which can 
5 possibly fall under the term B is left out of account. But 
whenever A may belong to all B, and B may belong to 
no C, then indeed no syllogism results from the premisses 
assumed, but if the premiss BC is conveited after the 
manner of problematic piopositions, the same syllogism 
results as before.® For since it is possible that B should 
10 belong to no C, it is possible also that it should belong to 
all C. This has been stated above.* Consequently if B is 
possible for all C, and A is possible for all B, the same 
syllogism again results Similarly if in both the premisses 
the negative is joined with ‘ it is possible ’ c g. it A may 
15 belong to none of the Bs, and B to none of the Cs. No 
syllogism results fiom the assumed premisses, but if they 
are converted we shall have the same syllogism as before.® 

It IS clear then that if the minor premiss is negative, or if 
both piemisses are negative, either no syllogism results, or if 
30 one does it is not perfect. Foi the necessity results from 
the conversion 

’ Rejd ofioioo'xqiidi'ui' in I 37 with A,, 1), C, A1 , Phil , and W.iitz 

* 32b 25-37 Mn 32® 38-40 *32^34 

° Read dinrep for ur in 1 . 17 with B. 
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But if one of the premisses is universal, the other particular, 
when the major premiss is universal there will be a perfect 
syllogism. For if A is possible for all B, and B foi some C, 
then A is possible for some C This is clear from the 
definition of being possible.^ Again if A may belong to *5 
no B, and B may belong to some of the Cs, it is necessary 
that A may possibly not belong to some of the Cs. The 
proof is the same as above. But if the particular premiss 
is negative, and the univeisal is affirmative, the major still 
being universal and the minor particular, e. g. A is possible 
for all B, B may possibly not belong to some C, then a cleai 3 ° 
syllogism does not result from the assumed premisses, but if 
the particular premiss is converted and it is laid down that B 
possibly may belong to some C, we shall have the same 
conclusion as before,® as in the cases given at the beginning.® 

But if the major premiss is particular, the minor univeisal, 35 
whether both are affirmative, or negative, or different in 
quality, or if both aie indefinite or particular, in no way 
will a syllogism be possible. Foi nothing prevents B from 
reaching beyond A, so that as predicates they cover unequal 
areas. Let C be that by which B extends beyond A. To C 4 ® 
it is not possible that A should belong — either to all or to ss'* 
none or to some or not to some, since premisses in the mode 
of possibility are convertible and it is possible for B to 
belong to more things thmA can. Further, this is obvious 
if we take terms , for if the premisses are as assumed, the 
major term is both possible for none of the minor and 5 
must belong to all of it. Take as terms common to all the 
cases under consideration ‘ animal ’ — ‘ white ’ — ‘ man ', where 
the major belongs necessarily to the minor; ‘animal' — 

‘ white ’ — ‘ garment ’, where it is not possible that the major 
should belong to the minor. It is clear then that if the 
terms are related in this mannn, no syllogism results. For 
every syllogism proves that something belongs either simply 10 
or necessarily or possibly. It is clear that there is no proof 
of the first or of the second. For the affirmative is destroyed 
by the negative, and the negative by the affirmative. There 
remains the proof of possibility. But this is impossible. 

1 32'' 25-37 * 1 24. “ 11. S-17. 
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For it has been proved that if the terms aie related in this 
IS manner it is both necessaiy that the majoi should belong 
to all the minor and not possible that it should belong to 
any. Consequently there cannot be a syllogism to prove 
the possibility; for the necessary (as we stated) is not 
possible.^ 

It is clear that if the terms are universal in possible 
premisses a syllogism always results in the first figure, 

20 whether they are affirmative oi negative, only a perfect 
syllogism results in the first case, an imperfect in the 
second. But possibility must be undei stood according to 
the definition laid down,* not as covering necessity This 
is sometimes forgotten. 

2,5 If one premiss is a simple proposition, the other a 15 
problematic, whenever the major premiss indicates possi- 
bility all the syllogisms will be perfect and establish 
possibility in the sense defined , ^ but whenever the minor 
premiss indicates possibility all the syllogisms will be 
imperfect, and those which are negative will establish not 
30 possibility according to the definition, but that the majoi 
docs not necessarily belong to any, 01 to all, of the minoi. 
For if this is so, we say it is possible that it should belong 
to none 01 not to all. Let A be possible for all B, and let B 
belong to all C Since C falls under B, and A is possible foi 
35 all B, clearly it is possible for all C also. So a perfect 
syllogism 1 esults. Likewise if the premiss AB is negative, 
and the premiss BC is affirmative, the former stating 
possible, the latter simple attribution, a perfect syllogism 
40 results proving that A possibly belongs to no C. 

34^ It is clear that perfect syllogisms result if the minor 
premiss states simple belonging but that syllogisms will 
result if the modality of the premisses is reversed, must be 
proved per ttnpossibile. At the same time it will be evident 
that they are imperfect ; for the proof proceeds not from 
s the premisses assumed. First we must state that if B's 
being follows necessarily from A’s being, B's possibility will 
follow necessarily from A’s possibility. Suppose, the teims 

' 3***8. I 3a«j8. 


’ 32» 18. 
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being so related,^ that A is possible, and B is impossible. 

If then that which is possible, when it is possible for it to 
be, might happen, and if that which is impossible, when it 
is impossible, could not happen, and if at the same time A 10 
is possible and B impossible, it would be possible for A to 
happen without B, and if to happen, then to be. For that 
which has happened, when it has happened, is. But we 
must take the impossible and the possible not only in the 
sphere of becoming, but also in the spheres of truth and 
predicability, and the various other spheres in which we 
speak of the possible for it will be alike in all Further 15 
we must understand the statement that 5’s being depends 
on A's being, not as meaning that if some single thing A is, 

B will be for nothing follows of necessity from the being 
of some one thing, but from two at least, i. e. when the 
premisses are related in the manner stated to be that of the 
syllogism Foi if C is predicated of D, and D of F, then C »o 
IS necessarily predicated of F. And if each is possible, the 
conclusion also is possible If then, for example, one should 
indicate the premisses by A, and the conclusion by B, it 
would not only lesult that if A is necessary B is necessaiy, 
but also that if A is possible, B is possible 

Since this is proved it is evident that if a false and not *5 
impossible assumption is made, the consequence of the 
assumption will also be false and not impossible e. g. if A 
is false, but not impossible, and if B is the consequence of A, 

B also will be false but not impossible. For since it has 
been pioved that if 5's being is the consequence of A's 
being, then B's possibility will follow from A's possibility 30 
(and A is assumed to be possible), consequently B will be 
possible for if it weie impossible, the same thing would at 
the same time be possible and impossible. 

Since we have defined these points, let A belong to all B, 
and B be possible for all C-. it is necessary then that A 35 
should be a possible attribute for all C. Suppose that it is 
not possible, but assume that B belongs to all Cx this is 
false but not impossible. If then A is not possible for C 
but B belongs to all C, then A is not possible for all B : for 
* That B's being follows necessarily fiom A’s being. 
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40 a syllogism is foimed m the third figure. But it was assumed 
that A is a possible attribute for all B It is necessary then 
34 ** that A is possible for all C. For though the assumption 
we made ’ is false and not impossible, the conclusion is 
impossible.® It is possible also in the first figine to biing 
about the impossibility, by assuming that B belongs to C. 
For if B belongs to all C, and A is possible for all B, then A 
5 would be possible for all C. But the assumption was made 
that A is not possible for all C. 

We must undei stand ‘that which belongs to all’ with no 
limitation in respect of time, e. g. to the present or to a 
particular period, but simply without qualification. For it 
is by the help of such premisses that we make syllogisms, 
10 since if the premiss is understood with refeience to the 
present moment, there cannot be a syllogism. For nothing 
peihaps pievents ‘ man ’ belonging at a particular time to 
everything that is moving, i. e. if nothing else were moving . 
but ‘moving’ is possible for every horse, yet ‘man’ is 
possible for no horse. Further let the major term be 
15 ‘ animal ’, the middle ‘ moving ’, the minor ‘ man '. The 
premisses then will be as before, but the conclusion neces- 
sary, not possible. For man is necessarily animal. It is 
clear then that the universal must be undei stood simply, 
without limitation m lespect of time. 

Again let the premiss AB be universal and negative, and 
20 assume that A belongs to no B, but B possibly belongs to 
all C. These propositions being laid down, it is necessary 
that A possibly belongs to no C. Suppose that it cannot 
belong, and that B belongs to C, as above.® It is necessaiy 
then that A belongs to some B for we have a syllogism in 
J5 the third figure : but this is impossible. Thus it will be 
possible for A to belong to no C; for if that is supposed 
false, the consequence is an impossible one. This syllogism 
then does not establish that which is possible according to 
the definition,* but that which does not necessarily belong 
to any pait of the subject (for this is the contradictory of 

’ That all C is B. 

“ And therefore the other prenniss, that A is not possible for all C, 
must have b$en impossible. 

•*36- *Cf.33»i8. 
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the assumption which was made for it was supposed that 
A necessaiily belongs to some C, but the syllogism per 3° 
tmposstbile establishes the contradictory which is opposed to 
this).^ Further, it is clear also from an example that the 
conclusion will not establish possibility. Let A be ‘ raven 
B ‘ intelligent and C ' man A then belongs to no . 5 : for 
no intelligent thing is a laven. But B is possible foi all C . 3 .^ 
foi every man may possibly be intelligent. But A neces- 
sarily belongs to no C so the conclusion does not establish 
possibility. But neither is it always necessary. Let A be 
‘ moving B ‘ science C man A then will belong to no ; 
b.ut B is possible for all C. And the conclusion will not be 
necessary. For it is not necessary that no man should 4 ° 
move; lather it is not necessary that any man should move. 35“ 
Clearly then the conclusion establishes that one term does 
not necessarily belong to any instance of another term. 

But we must take our terms better. 

If the minor premiss is negative and indicates possibility, 
from the actual piemisses taken theie can be no syllogism, 
but if the pioblematic premiss is converted, a syllogism will .s 
be possible, as before * Let A belong to all B, and let B 
possibly belong to no C If the terms are aiianged thus, 
nothing necessarily follows but if the pioposition BC is 
converted and it is assumed that B is possible foi all C, 
a syllogism results as before.® for the terms aie in the 10 
same relative positions.* Likewise if both the relations are 
negative, if the major piemiss states that A does not belong 
to B, and the minor piemiss indicates that B may possibly 
belong to no C. Through the premisses actually taken 
nothing necessary results in anyway , but if the pioblematic 
piemiss IS conveited, we shall have a syllogism. Suppose 15 
that A belongs to no B, and B may possibly belong to no C. 
Thiough these comes nothing necessary. But_ if B is 
assumed to be possible for all C (and this is true) and if the 
premiss AB lemains as before, we shall again have the 
same syllogism. But if it be assumed that B does not 20 

* Read a comma after hrti'ipxdv 1 30 and remove the bracket to after 
dvrt(l)da‘€as 1 3 1 

33 “ 7- ® 34“ 34- 

* i.e. the major premiss is pure, the minor problematic. 
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belong to any C, instead of possibly not belonging, there 
cannot be a syllogism anyhow, whether the premiss AB is 
negative or affirmative. As common instances of a neces- 
sary and positive relation we may take the tei ms white — 
animal — snow . of a necessary and negative relation, white — 
animal — pitch 

Clearly then if the teims are univeisal, and one of the 
premisses is asseitoric, the othei problematic, whenever the 
minor piemiss is problematic a syllogism always results, 
only sometimes it results fiom the premisses that are taken, 
sometimes it requires the conveision of one premiss. VVe 
JO have stated when each of these happens and the leason 
why. But if one of the relations is universal, the other 
paiticulai, then whenever the majoi piemiss is uiiivcisal 
and problematic, whether affirmative oi negative, and the 
particular is affirmative and assertoric, theie will be a 
perfect syllogism, just as when the terms aie univeisal 
sj The demonstration is the same as before.^ But whenever the 
majoi piemiss is univeisal, but asseitouc not pioblematic, 
and the minoi is paiticular and problematic, whethei both 
piemisses aie negative oi affirmative, or one is negative, the 
othei affii Illative, in all cases theie will be an imperfect 
40 syllogism. Only some of them will be pioved per iviposst- 
bile, otheis by the conveision of the problematic premiss, 
as has been shown above ^ And a syllogism will be possible 
by means of conversion when the major premiss is univeisal 
and assertoiic, whether positive or negative, and the miiioi 
^ paiticular, negative, and pioblematic, e g if A belongs to 
all B or to no B, and B may possibly not belong to some C, 
Foi if the premiss BC is converted in lespect of possibility, 
a syllogism icsulcs But whenever the paiticular premiss is 
asseitoric and negative, there cannot be a syllogism. As 
instances of the positive relation we may take the terms 
10 white — animal — snow , of the negative, white — animal — 
pitch. For the demonstiation must be made thiough the 
indefinite natuie of the particulai premiss'* But if the 
minor premiss is univeisal, and the major- particular, whethei 
either premiss is negative or affirmative, problematic or 
* Cf. 33" 33-40. > •14. • Cf. 36** 14, 27*'2a 
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assertoric, nohow is a syllogism possible. Nor is a syllogism 
possible when the premisses arc particular or indefinite, 15 
whether problematic or assertoric, or the one problematic, 
the other assertoric The demonstration is the same as 
above.' As instances of the necessary and positive 1 elation 
wc may take the terms animal — white — man , of the neces- 
sary and negative relation, animal — white — gaiment. It is 
evident then that if the major premiss is universal, a syllogism 20 
always results, but if the minor is univeisal nothing at all can 
ever be proved. 

16 Whenevei one premiss is necessary, the other pioblematic, 
there will be a syllogism when the terms are related as 
befoie , ® and a perfect syllogism when the minor premiss is 25 
necessary. If the piemisses -arc affirmative the conclusion 
will be problematic, not assertoric, whether the piemisses 
are univeisal or not but if one is affirmative, the othei 
negative, when the affirmative is necessary the conclusion 
will be problematic, not negative assei tone , but when the 3° 
negative is necessary the conclusion will be problematic 
negative, and assertoric negative, whether the premisses are 
univeisal or not. Possibility in the conclusion must be 
understood in the same manner as before.® There cannot 
be an inference to the necessary negative pioposition- for 
‘ not necessaiily to belong ’ is diffeient fiom ‘ necessaiily not 3,3 
to belong ’ 

I f the premisses are affii mative, cleai ly the conclusion which 
follows IS not necessary. Suppose A necessarily belongs to all 
B, and let B be possible for all C. We shall have an imper- 
fect syllogism to prove that A may belong to all C. That 
it is impel feet is clear from the proof : for it will be proved 4° 
in the same mannei as above.* Again, let A be possible 36“ 
for all B, and let B necessarily belong to all C. We shall 
then have a syllogism to piove that A may belong to all C, 
not that A does belong to all C: and it is perfect, not 5 
imperfect : foi it is completed diiectly through the oiiginal 
premisses. 

But if the premisses aie not similai in quality, suppose 

* 33 * 34 -'' 17 - “Cf. “a5-»8. ’ 33" 39 i 34 " 27 - " 34'‘34-'’6. 
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fiisit that the negative premiss is necessary, and let A 
necessaiily not be possible for any B, but let B be possible 
lo for all C. It is necessaiy then that A belongs to no C. For 
suppose A to belong to all C or to some C. Now we 
assumed that A is not possible for any B. Since then the 
negative proposition is convertible, B is not possible for 
any A. But A is supposed to belong to all C or to some C. 
Consequently B will not be possible for any C or for all C. 
J5 But it was originally laid down that B is possible for all C. 
And it is clear that the possibility of not belonging can be 
inferred, since the fact of not belonging is inferred Again, let 
the affirmative premiss be necessary, and let A possibly not 
belong to any B^ and let B necessarily belong to all C. 
20 The syllogism will be perfect, but it will establish a proble- 
matic negative, not an asseitoric negative. For the major 
premiss was problematic, and further it is not possible to 
prove the assertoi ic conclusion /er impossibile For if it were 
supposed that A belongs to some C, and it is laid down that A 
possibly does not belong to any B, no impossible lelation 
between B and C follows fiom these premisses. But if the 
25 minoi premiss is negative, when it is problematic a 
syllogism is possible by conversion, as above , ^ but when 
it is necessary no syllogism can be formed. Nor again 
when both premisses aie negative, and the minor is neces- 
sary. The same terms as before * serve both for the positive 
30 relation — white — animal — snow, and for the negative rela- 
tion — white — animal — pitch. 

The same relation will obtain in paiticular syllogisms. 
Whenever the negative pioposition is necessary, the con- 
clusion will be negative assertoric • e. g. if it is not possible 
35 that A should belong to any B, but B may belong to some 
of the Cs, it IS necessary that A should not belong to some 
of the Cs. For if A belongs to all C, but cannot belong to 
any B, neither can B belong to any A. So if .<4 belongs to 
all C, to none of the Cs can B belong. But it was laid down 
that B may belong to some C, But when the particular 
40 affirmative in the negative syllogism, e g. BC the minor pre- 
miss, or the universal proposition in the affirmative syllogism, 
‘as**?- cf. 33*7. » ss^io. 
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e.g. AB tlie major premiss, is necessary, theie will not be an se** 
assertoric conclusion. The ^emonstiation is the same as 
before ^ But if the minor premiss is univeisal, and pro- 
blematic, whethei affirmative 01 negative, and the major 
premiss is particular and necessary, theie cannot be a syllo- 5 
gism. Premisses of this kind are possible both where the 
relation is positive and necessaiy, e. g. animal — white — 
man, and where it is necessary and negative, e. g. animal — 
white — garment. But when the univeisal is necessary, the 
particular problematic, if the universal is negative we may 
take the terms animal — white — raven to illustiate the posi- 
tive relation, 01 animal — white — pitch to illustrate the 10 
negative , and if the univeisal is affirmative we may take 
the terms animal — white — siyan to illustrate the positive rela- 
tion, and animal — white — snow to illustrate the negative and 
necessary relation. Nor again is a syllogism possible when 
the premisses are indefinite, or both particular. Terms 
applicable in either ca«e to illustiate the positive lelation 
are animal — white — man to illustiate the negative, animal 
— white — inanimate For the relation of animal to some 15 
white, and of white to some inanimate, is both necessary 
and positive and necessary and negative. Similarly if the 
relation is problematic so the terms may be used for all 
cases. 

Clearly then from what has been said a syllogism results 
or not fiom similar relations of the terms whether we are 20 
dealing with simple existence or necessity, with this excep- 
tion, that if the negative premiss is assertoric the conclusion 
IS problematic, but if the negative premiss is necessary 
the conclusion is both problematic and negative assertoiic. 

[It is clear also that all the syllogisms are imperfect and are 
pei fected by means of the figures above mentioned.*] *5 

17 In the second figure whenever both premisses aie pro- 
blematic, no syllogism is possible, whether the piemisses are 
affirmative 01 negative, universal or particular. But when 
one premiss is assertoric, the other problematic, if the 

' '‘19-25. 

* Maier, SyllogisUk ties Arts/oteles, 11. l 176, n 2, shows that this 
sentence has been wrongly introduced from 39*1. 
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30 affirmative is asseitoric no syllogism is possible, but if the 
universal negative is assertoiic a conclusion can always be 
drawn. Similaily when one premiss is necessary, the 
other problematic. Heie also we must understand the term 
‘ possible’ in the conclusions, in the same sense as befoie * 

3.S First we must point out that the negative problematic 
proposition is not convertible, e. g. if A may belong to no 
it does not follow that B may belong to no A For suppose 
it to follow and assume that B may belong to no A. Since 
then pioblematic affiimations aie convertible with negations, 
40 whether they are contraries or contradictoiies, and since B 
37“ may belong to no yi, it is clear that B may belong to all A. 
But this is false: for if all this can be that, it does not 
follow that all that can be this consequently the negative 
proposition is not conveitible Further, these propositions 
are not incompatible, ‘ A may belong to no B\' B neces- 
5 sarily does not belong to some of the As’-, c g. it is possible 
that no man should be white (foi it is also possible that 
every man should be white), but it is not true to say that it 
is possible that no white thing should be a man for many 
white things are necessarily not men, and the necessary (as 
we saw *) is other than the possible 

Moreover it is not possible to prove the convertibility of 
IP these piopositions by a rcducito ad absvrduvi, 1. e. by claim- 
ing assent to the following aigument ‘since it is false 
that B may belong to no .< 4 , it is true that it cannot belong 
to no A, foi the one statement is the contradictory of the 
other. But if this is so, it is true that B necessarily belongs 
to some of the As consequently A necessarily belongs to 
some of the Bs. But this is impossible ’ ’ The argument 
cannot be admitted, for it does not follow that some A is 
15 necessaiily B, if it is not possible that no A should be B. 
For the latter expression is used in two senses, one if 
some IS necessarily . 5 , another if some A is nccessaiily 
not B. Foi it is not tiuc to say that that which necessaiily 
does not belong to some of the As may possibly not belong 
to any A, just as it is not tiuc to say that what necessarily 

‘ 33’’a9i 34'’27- 32'‘28 

" Colon after £, full stop after aSwarov in 1 . 14, with Maier. 
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belongs to some A may possibly belong to all A. If any 20 
one then should claim that because it is not possible for C 
to belong to all Z?, it necessarily does not belong to some D, 
he would make a false assumption ; foi it does belong to 
all D, but because in some cases it belongs necessarily, 
therefore we say that it is not possible for it to belong to 
all. Hence both the propositions ‘A necessarily belongs to 
some B' and ‘A necessarily does not belong to some B' 
aie opposed to the pioposition ^ A may belong to all B'. 
Similaily also they aie opposed to the proposition 'A may 
belong to no It is clear then that in relation to what 
is possible and not possible, in the sense oiiginally defined,^ 
we must assume, not that A necessarily belongs to some B, 
but that A necessarily does not belong to some B. But if 
this IS assumed, no absurdity results ■ consequently no v 
syllogism It is clear fiom what has been said that the 
negative proposition is not convei tible * 

This being proved, suppose it possible that A may belong 
to no B and to all C. By means of conversion no syllogism 
will lesult for the major premiss, as has been said, is not 
convertible. Nor can a proof be obtained by a reductio ad 35 

’ 32'‘iS 

’ The argument put into the mouth of Aristotle’s opponent in 
11. 10-14 IS as follows 

If .,4 may be true of no B, B may be true of no A 

(X) For if not, B cannot be true of no /f. 

( K) .•. 5 must be true of some ^ . 

A must be true of some B. 

But this IS impossible, since ex hypothesi A may be true of no B. 

B may be true of no A 

Aristotle’s criticism in II 14-31 is as follows 

The step from AT to F" is unsound ‘ B must be true of some A ’ is 
not the only alternative to ' B may be true of no A’ There is also 
the alternative ‘ B must be untrue of some A Neussity, not only the 
necessity that some B be A, but equally the necessity that some B be 
not A, IS incompatible with the possibility that no B be A. 

The proper inference then in place of ( K) is ‘ Either B must be true 
of some A,ot B must be untrue of some A ’. And from the second 
alternative no impossible conclusion follows, so that the proof per 
ttiipossibile that B may be true of no A fails 

Waltz’s reading in 1 . 28 ou nuvov (cod B) to tf dvdyicijr . . nXXd icnl 
{BC) TO avayKTis IS supported by Philop and Them. But A 1 has the 
lectio diffictlioi it'ithout ftovov and leoi, and the other is evidently only an 
attempt to make things easier. Not either alternative, nor both, but 
the disjunction of the two, is the proper inference from X But in 
answer to the opponent’s assumption of V we must make the counter- 
assumption * B must be untrue of some A 
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absurdum • for if it is assumed that B can belong to all 
no false consequence lesults . for A may belong both to all 
C and to no C. In general, if there is a syllogism, it is clear 
that its conclusion will be pioblematic because neither of 
40 the premisses is assertoric , and this must be either affirma- 
tive or negative. But neithei is possible Suppose the con- 
37’’ elusion IS affirmative . it will be proved by an example 
that the predicate cannot belong to the subject. Suppose 
the conclusion is negative ‘ it will be proved that it is not 
problematic but necessary. Let A be white, B man, C 
5 horse. It is possible then for A to belong to all of the one 
and to none of the other. But it is not possible for B to 
belong nor not to belong to C. That it is not possible for 
it to belong, is clear. For no horse is a man. Neither is 
it possible for it not to belong. For it is necessary that no 
horse should be a man, but the necessary we found to be 
10 different from the possible.* No syllogism then results 
A similar proof can be given if the major premiss is nega- 
tive, the minor affirmative, or if both are affirmative or 
negative. The demonstiation can be made by means of 
the same terms And wlienevei one premiss is universal, 
the other paiticular, or both aic particular or indefinite, or 
iji in whatever other way the premisses can be altered, the 
proof will always proceed thiough the same teims. Clearly 
then, if both the premisses are pioblematic, no syllogism 
lesults. 

But if one premiss is assertoric, the other problematic, j 
JO if the affirmative is assertoric and the negative pioblematic 
no syllogism will be possible, whether the piemisses are 
universal 01 particular. The proof is the same as above, 
and by means of the same terms But when the affirma- 
tive premiss is problematic, and the neg^ative assertoric, 
35 we shall have a syllogism. Suppose A belongs to no B^ 
but can belong to all C. If the negative proposition is 
converted, B will belong to no A, But A ex kypotkesi can 

’ Aristotle is to be saved from a fallacious inference we must, with 
Maier, in 11 35, 36 insert uli before navri and before vrrapxtiv. But in 
view of the consent of the MSS. and the ancient commentators the 
mistake seems to go back to Anstotle. 

*32*28. 
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belong to all C so a syllogism is made, proving by means 
of the first figure that B may belong to no C. Si milar ly 
also if the minor premiss is negative. But if both premisses 
are negative, one being assertoric, the other problematic, 30 
nothing follows necessarily from these premisses as they 
stand, but if the problematic premiss is converted into its 
complementai y affii mative ^ a syllogism is formed to prove 
that B may belong to no C, as before for we shall again 
have the first figure. But if both premisses are affirmative, 35 
no syllogism will be possible This arrangement of terms 
is possible both when the relation is positive, e g. health, 
animal, man, and when it is negative, e.g. health, horse, 
man. 

The same will hold good if the syllogisms aie particular. 40 
Whenever the affirmative proposition is assertoric, whether 
universal or particular, no syllogism is possible (this is 38“ 
pioved similarly and by the same examples as above), but 
when the negative proposition is assertoiic, a conclusion 
can be drawn by means of conversion, as before. Again if 
both the relations aie negative, and the assertoric proposi- 5 
tion is universal, although no conclusion follows from the 
actual piemisses, a syllogism can be obtained by converting 
the problematic premiss into its complementai y affirmative 
as before But if the negative proposition is assertoric, but 
particular, no syllogism is possible, whether the other pre- 
miss is affirmative or negative. Nor can a conclusion be 10 
drawn when both premisses are indefinite, whethei affirma- 
tive or negative, or particular. The proof is the same and 
by the same terms 

19 If one of the premisses is necessary, the other problematic, 
then if the negative is necessary a syllogistic conclusion can 
be drawn, not merely a negative problematic but also a 15 
negative assertoric conclusion ; but if the affirmative premiss 
is necessary, no conclusion is possible. Suppose that A 
necessarily belongs to no B, but may belong to all C. If 
the negative premiss is converted B will belong to no A 
but A ex hypothesi is capable of belonging to all C so once 


‘ Cf. 32*29. 
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ao more a conclusion is drawn by the first figuic that B may 
belong to no C. But at the same time it is clear that B will 
not belong to any C For assume that it does then if A 
cannot belong to any B^ and B belongs to some of the Cs, 
A cannot belong to some of the Cs but ex hypothest it 
25 may belong to all A similar proof can be given if the minor 
premiss is negative. Again let the affiimative proposition 
be necessary, and the other problematic, i.e suppose that 
A may belong to no B^ but necessarily belongs to all C. 
When the terms are arranged in this way, no syllogism is 
30 possible- For (i) it sometimes turns out that B necessarily 
does not belong to C. Let A be white, B man, C swan. 
White then necessarily belongs to swan, but may belong to 
no man , and man necessarily belongs to no swan. Clearly 
then we cannot draw a pioblematic conclusion , for that 
35 which IS necessary is admittedly distinct from that which is 
possible. (2) Nor again can we draw a necessaiy conclusion 
for that presupposes that both premisses are necessary, or at 
any rate the negative premiss * (3) Further it is possible 

also, when the teims aie so arianged, that B should belong 
to C for nothing prevents Cfalhng under being possible 
40 for all B, and necessarily belonging to C, e g. if C stands 
for ‘awake ’,5 foi 'animal', ..4 for ‘motion’ Foi motion 
38** necessarily belongs to what is awake, and is possible for 
every animal : and ever}' thing that is awake is animal. 
Clearly then the conclusion cannot be the negative assertion, 
if the relation must be positive when the terms are related 
as above. Nor can the opposite affirmations * be established : 
consequently, no syllogism is possible. A similar proof is 
5 possible if the major premiss is affirmative. 

But if the piemisses are similai in quality, when they are 
negative a syllogism can always be formed by converting 
the problematic premiss into its complementary affirmative 
as before ® Suppose A necessarily does not belong to B, 

* Cf. 30'’ 7, 31*21. 

’ Read Kara^dcrciav in 1 . 4 with cod. n, Al. [Amm.], and Waitz. The 
opposite affirmations are 

‘ C may be B ’ 

‘ C must be B ' 

‘CisB’. 

• Cf. 32* 29. 
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and possibly may not belong to €• if the premisses are 10 
converted B belongs to no A, and A may possibly belong 
to all C. thus we have the first figure Similaily if the 
minor premiss is negative.^ But if the pi emisses are affirma- 
tive there cannot be a syllogism. Clearly the conclusion 
cannot be a negative assei tone or a negative necessary 15 
proposition because no negative piemiss has been laid down 
either in the assertoric or in the necessaiy mode. Nor can 
the conclusion be a problematic negative proposition. For 
if the terms are so lelated, there are cases in which B neces- 
sarily will not belong to C , e.g. suppose that A is white, ao 
B swan, C man Noi can the opposite affirmations* be 
established, since we have shown a case in which B neces- 
sarily does not belong to C A syllogism then is not 
possible at all. 

Similar relations will obtain in paiticulai syllogisms. For 
whenever the negative proposition is universal and necessary, 25 
a syllogism will always be possible to prove both a pro- 
blematic and a negative assertoric proposition (the proof 
piocceds by conversion) ; but when the affirmative proposi- 
tion is universal and necessary, no syllogistic conclusion can 
be drawn. This can be proved in the same way as for 
universal propositions, and by the same teims.'’’ Nor is 
a syllogistic conclusion possible when both premisses are 30 
affirmative this also may be proved as above * But when 
both premisses aie negative, and the premiss that definitely 
disconnects two terms is univeisal and necessaiy,® though 
nothing follows necessarily from the premisses as they are 
stated, a conclusion can be diawn as above® if the pro- 
blematic pi emiss is convei ted into its complementai y affii ma- 35 
five. But if both are indefinite or particular, no syllogism 
can be formed. The same proof will serve, and the same 
terms.'' 

‘ sc. and necessary 

® Read KnTa<pdaiav in 1 . 21 with AI. and Waitz. 

’ Cf *26-'’ 5. * 11 . 12-23. 

“ ‘And necessary ’ is pointless, as the whole chapter is concerned 
only with combinations of a necessary with a problematic premiss. 
Possibly we should read ^ for xai in 1 32 The reading of AI.'s lemma 
trrcptrriKa'i xai KoddXoi; de ayayKiiia suggests that xai may have originated 
by dittography. • 11 . 23-7* ^ Cf. 3 ®’’ I2-I8. 
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It is deal then from what has been said that if the uni- 
versal and negative premiss is necessary, a syllogism is 
40 always possible, proving not merely a negative problematic, 
but also a negative assertoiic proposition ; but if the affirma- 
tive premiss is necessary no conclusion can be diawn. It is 
clear too that a syllogism is possible 01 not under the same 
conditions whether the mode of the premisses is assertonc or 
necessary. And it is clear that all the syllogisms are im- 
perfect, and are completed by means of the figures mentioned. 

In the last figure a syllogism is possible whether both 01 20 
5 only one of the premisses is problematic. When the pre- 
misses are problematic the conclusion will be problematic ; 
and also when one premiss is problematic, the othei assertoric. 
But when the othei premiss is necessary, if it is affirmative 
the conclusion will be neithei necessary nor assertoric ; but 
10 if it is negative the syllogism will result in a negative 
assertoric proposition, as above.^ In these also we must 
understand the expression ‘ possible ’ in the conclusion in 
the same way as before. 

First let the premisses be pioblematic and suppose that 
15 both A and B may possibly belong to eveiy C. Since then 
the affiimative proposition is convertible into a particular, 
and B may possibly belong to eveiy C, it follows that C may 
possibly belong to some B So, if A is possible for every C, 
and C IS possible for some of the Bs, then A is possible for 
some of the Bs, For we have got the first figure And if 
30 A may possibly belong to no C, but B may possibly belong 
to all C, it follows that A may possibly not belong to some 
B • for we shall have the first figure again by conversion. 
But if both premisses should be negative no necessary con- 
sequence will follow from them as they are stated, but if the 
35 premisses are converted into their corresponding affirmatives 
there will be a syllogism as before. For if A and B may 
possibly not belong to C, if ‘ may possibly belong ’ is sub- 
stituted we shall again have the first figure by means of 
conversion. But if one of the premisses is universal, the other 
particular, a syllogism will be possible, or not, under the 


* 38*I4- 
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same arrangement of the terms as in the case of assertoiic 30 
propositions. Suppose that A may possibly belong to all 
C, and B to some C. VVe shall have the first figure again 
if the particular premiss is converted For if A is possible 
for all C, and C foi some of the Bs, then A is possible for 
some of the Bs. Similai ly if the pi oposition BC is univei sal. 35 
Likewise also if the proposition AC is negative, and the 
proposition BC affirmative for we shall again have the first 
figure by conveision But if both premisses should be nega- 
tive — the one universal and the other particular — although 
no syllogistic conclusion will follow from the premisses as sg** 
they aie put, it will follow if they aie conveited, as above. 

But when both premisses are indefinite 01 particular, no 
syllogism can be formed foi A must belong sometimes 
to all B and sometimes to no B To illustrate the affiimative 
1 elation take the terms animal — man — white, to illustrates 
the negative, take the terms hoise — man — white — white 
being the middle term. 

21 If one piemiss is pure, the other pioblematic, the con- 
clusion will be problematic, not pure , and a syllogism will 
be possible under the same arrangement of the terms as 10 
before ^ Fii st let the premisses be affirmative : suppose 
that A belongs to all C, and B may possibly belong to all C. 

If the proposition BC is converted, we shall have the first 
figure, and the conclusion that A may possibly belong to 
some of the Bs Foi when one of the premisses in the first 15 
figuie IS problematic, the conclusion also (as we saw*) is 
problematic Similarly if the proposition BC is pure, AC 
problematic ; or if A C is negative, BC affirmative, no matter 
which of the two is pure ; in both cases the conclusion will 
be pioblematic for the first figure is obtained once more, 30 
and it has been proved that if one premiss is problematic in 
that figure the conclusion also will be problematic. But 
if the minoi premiss BC is negative,^ or if both premisses 
are negative, no syllogistic conclusion can be drawn from 

* 1 e where the premisses were pure, or problematic 

’ 33'’ 25-40. 

^ Omit eiiSexoH-^vov in 1 22 with cod. n, A1 , Phil , Them., and Waitz 
(I’Se^^oiifvov can easily be supplied in thought, since it is obvious that 
a negative asserfortc minor gives no conclusion in the third figure. 

£ 
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the premisses as they stand, but if they are converted a 
syllogism is obtained as before. 

If one of the piemisses is univeisal, the other paiticular, 
then when both .11 e affirmative, or when the universal is 
negative, the particular affirmative, we shall have the same 
sort of syllogisms . for all are completed by means of the 
30 first figuie. So it is clear that we shall have not a puie but 
a problematic syllogistic conclusion. But if the affiimative 
premiss is universal, the negative paiticular, the proof will 
pi oceed by a redtuUo ad tmposstbilc. Suppose that B belongs 
to all C, and yi may possibly not belong to some C. it 
3? follows that .1 may possibly not belong to some B. For if 
A necessarily belongs to all B, and B (as has been assumed) 
belongs to all C A will necessarily belong to all C foi this 
has been pioved befoie ' But it was assumed at the outset 
that A may possibly not belong to some C, 

40* Whenevei both premisses are indefinite or paiticulai, no 
syllogism will be possible The demonstiation is the same 
as was given in the case of univeisal premisses,® and proceeds 
by means of the same tei ms. 

If one of the piemisses is necessary, the othei pioblcmatic, 22 
; when the premisses are affirmative a problematic affirmative 
conclusion can always be diawn , when one proposition is 
affirmative, the other negative, if the affirmative is nccessaiy 
a pioblematic negative can be inferied , but if the negative 
pioposition is necessaiy both a problematic and a puie 
negative conclusion are possible. But a necessary negative 
10 conclusion will not be possible, any moie than in the othei 
figures. Suppose first that the premisses are affiimative, 
i. e that yl necessarily belongs to all C, and B may possibly 
belong to all C Since then A must belong to all C, and C 
may belong to some B, it follows that A may (not does) 

] , belong to some B : for so it resulted ® in the first figure. 

A similar pi oof may be given if the proposition BC is 
necessaiy, and AC is pioblematic. Again suppose one 

’ 30“ 15-23 

’No such demonstration occurs in the discussion of the case of two 
universal piemisses The reference is a careless one to the discussion 
of the case of two problematic premisses, 39'‘2-6. 

■ 35“ 26-8. 
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proposition is affirmative, the other negative, the affirmative 
being necessary i. e. suppose A may possibly belong to 
no C, but B necessarily belongs to all C. We shall have *o 
the first figure once more and — since the negative premiss 
IS problematic — it is cleai that the conclusion will be pro- 
blematic foi when the premisses stand thus in the first figuie, 
the conclusion (as we found ’) is problematic. But if the 
negative premiss is necessary, the conclusion will be not ih 
only that A may possibly not belong to some B but also 
that It does not belong to some B. For suppose that A 
necessarily does not belong to C, but B may belong to all C. 

If the affirmative proposition BC is converted, we shall have 
the fiist figuie, and the negative piemiss is necessary. But 
when the premisses stood thus, it lesulted ® that A mights® 
possibly not belong to some C, and that it did not belong 
to some C, consequently heie it follows that ^4 does not 
belong to some B. But when the minoi premiss is negative, 
if it IS pioblematic we shall have a syllogism by altering 
the piemiss into its complemenlaiy affiimative, as before, 35 
but if it IS necessaiy no syllogism can be formed. For A 
sometimes nccessaiily belongs to all B, and sometimes cannot 
possibly belong to any B To illustiate the former take the 
leims sleep — sleeping horse — man, to illustrate the latter 
take the terms sleep — waking horse — man. 

Similar results will obtain if one of the terms is related 
univci sally to the middle, the other in part. If both pre- 40 
misses are affirmative, the conclusion will be pioblematic, not 40'’ 
pure , and also when one premiss is negative, the other 
affiimative, the latter being necessary. But when the nega- 
tive premiss is necessaiy, the conclusion also will be a pure 
negative proposition ; for the same kind of proof can be 5 
given whether the terms aie universal or not. For the 
syllogisms must be made perfect by means of the first 
figure, so that a result which follows in the first figure 
follows also in the thiid. But when the minor premiss is 
negative and univeisal, if it is problematic a syllogism can 10 
be formed by means of conveision , but if it is necessary 
a syllogism is not possible. The pi oof will follow the same 
‘ 36“ 1 7-25 * 36“ 32-9. 
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course as where the premisses are universal , and the same 
terms may be used. 

It is clear then in this hguie also when and how a syllo- 
gism can be formed, and when the conclusion is pioblematic, 
and when it is pure It is evident also that all syllogisms in 
15 this figure are imperfect, and that they aie made perfect by 
means of the first figuie. 

It is clear from what has been said that the syllogisms in 23 
these figures aie made peifect by means of universal syllo- 
gisms in the first figure and are reduced to them That 
30 every syllogism without qualification can be so tieated, will 
be clear presently, when it has been proved that every 
syllogism IS formed through one or othei of these figures 

It is necessary that every demonstiation and every syllo- 
gism should prove either that somet nng belongs or that it 
35 does not, and this cither universally or in part, and fuither 
either ostensively or hypothetically. One sort of hypothetical 
proof is the reductio ad imposstbtle. Let us speak first of 
ostensive syllogisms for after these have been pointed out 
the truth of our contention will be clear with icgard to those 
which are pioved per imposstbtle, and in general hypothe- 
tically. 

30 If then one wants to prove syllogistically A of B, cither 
as an attribute of it or as not an attribute of it, one must 
assert something of something else. If now yl should be 
asserted of B, the pioposition originally in question will have 
been assumed. But if A should be asserted of C, but C 
should not be asserted of anything, nor anything of it, nor 
an3rthing else of A, no syllogism—will be possible. For 
35 nothing necessarily follows from the asset tion of some one 
thing concerning some other single thing Thus we must 
take another piemiss as well. If then A be asserted of 
something else, or something else of A, or something 
different of C, nothing prevents a syllogism being foimed, 
but It will not be in relation to B through the premisses 
40 taken. Nor when C belongs to something else, and that to 
something else and so on, no connexion howevei being made 
41“ with B, will a syllogism be possible concerning A in its 
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relation to B. Foi in general \vc stated ' tliat no syllogism 
can establish the atlribution of one thing to another, unless 
some middle Icim is taken, which is somehow related to 
each by way of predication. For the syllogism in general 
is made out of piemisses, and a syllogism leferring to this 5 
out of premisses with the same refeience, and a syllogism 
relating this to that proceeds through premisses which relate 
this to that. But it is impossible to take a piemiss in 
reference to B if we neithei affirm noi deny anything of it ; 
or again to take a premiss relating A to B, if vve take 
nothing common, but affirm or deny peculiai attributes of 10 
each. So we must take something midway between the 
two, which will connect the predications, if we are to have 
a syllogism relating this to that. If then we must take* 
something common in relation to both, and this is possible 
in three ways (eithci by predicating A of C, and C of B, or C 15 
of both, or both of C), and these are the figures of which we 
have spoken, it is cleai that every syllogism must be made 
in one or other of these figuies The argument is the same 
if several middle terms should be necessary to establish the 
relation to B , foi the figuie will be the same whether there 
is one middle term 01 many. ao 

It is clear then that the ostensive syllogisms are effected 
by means of the aforesaid figures , these considerations will 
show that } ednctiones ad impossibile also are effected in the 
same way. Foi all who effect an argument per impossibile 
infer syllogistically what is false, and prove the original con- 
clusion hypothetically when something impossible results 
fiom the assumption of its contradictory; e g. that the 
diagonal of the squaie is incommensuiate with the side, 
because odd numbers are equal to evens if it is supposed to 
be commensurate.* One infers syllogistically that odd 
numbers come out equal to evens, and one proves hj^po- 
thetically the incommensurability of the diagonal, since 
a falsehood results through contradicting this. For this 3 ° 
we found to be reasoning per impossibile, viz. proving some- 

’ Cf. 25’* 32 

“ The proof is given in Euclid, Elements, Bk x, App 27 (ed. 
Heiberg and Menge) Cf. D. Russell, Introduction to Mathematual 
Philosophy, p. 67. 
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thing impossible by means of an hypothesis conceded at the 
beginning Consequently, since the falsehood is established 
in reductions ad tmposstbile by an ostensive syllogism, and 
the oiiginal conclusion is pioved hypothetically, and we have 
35 already stated that ostensive syllogisms aie effected by 
means of these figures, it is evident that syllogisms per 
tmposstbile also will be made through these figures. Like- 
wise all the other hypothetical syllogisms • foi m every case 
the syllogism leads up to the proposition that is substituted 
40 for the original thesis ; but the original thesis is 1 eached by 
means of a concession or some othei hypothesis.' But if 
41” this is true, every demonstration and every syllogism must 
be formed by means of the thiee figures mentioned above. 
But when this has been shown it is clear that every syllogism 
is perfected by means of the first figuie and is reducible to 
5 the universal syllogisms in this figure 

Further in every syllogism one of the premisses must be 24 
affiimative, and universality must be present unless one of 
the premisses is universal either a syllogism will not be 
possible, 01 it will not refer to the subject pioposed, or the 
original position will be begged. Suppose we have to prove 
10 that pleasure in music is good. If one should claim as 
a premiss that pleasure is good without adding ' all ’, 
no syllogism will be possible , if one should claim that some 
pleasure is good, then if it is diffeient from pleasure in 
music, it is not relevant to the subject proposed ; if it is 
this very pleasure, one is assuming that which was proposed 
at the outset to be pioved. This is more obvious in geo- 
metiical proofs, e. g. that the angles at the base of an isosceles 
15 triangle are equal. Suppose the lines A and B have been 
drawn to the centre. If then one should assume that the 
angle AC is equal to the angle BZ>, without claiming 
generally that angles of semicircles are equal ; and again if 
one should assume that the angle C is equal to the angle Z 7 , 
without the additional assumption that every angle of 

’ Anstotle is thinking of the method pf establishing a proposition A 
IS A by inducing the opponent to agree that A is /i if A" is y All 
that remains then is to establish syllogistically that AT is Y. That A 
is B thus follows from the agreement. 
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a segment is equal to every other angle of the ine segment ; 
and further if one should as^iume that ishenecoai angles are 
taken from the whole angles, nhich are themselves equal, 
the remainders E and F are equal, he '.'kill beg the thing to ;o 
be proved, unless he also states that when equal- are taken 
from equals the remainders are equal.’ 

It IS clear then that in everj' syllogism there must be 
a universal premiss, and that a universal statement is 
proved only when all the premisses are universal, while a 
particular statement is proved both from two universal 
premisses and from one only: consequently if the conclusion 
is universal, the premisses also must be universal, but if the 25 

' The diagram Aristotle has in mind appears to be the foUovniig ; 



Here A and B aie the equal »des, E and i^the angles at the base 
of the isosceles triangle. C and D are the angles formed by the base 
with the circumfeience. The angles fonned by the equal sides with 
the base are loosely called A C, BD. That the angles «/ the semicircle 
of the segment mean those fonned by the diameter and the chord 
respectively with the circumference (as supposed by A 1 , Phil , Pacius, 
and Blancanus), not those tn the semicircle and i« the segment t‘>s 
supposed by Waitz) seems to be sufEaently indicated by the language 
of Euclid, III 16,31. Contrast t; to r^KutiKia, Pest An. 94' 28, Mtt 
1051*27. 
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premisses aie universal it is possible that the conclusion may 
not be universal. And it is deal also that in every syllogism 
either both 01 one of thepremisses must be like the conclusion. 

I mean not only in being affirmative or negative, but also in 
30 being necessary, puie, or problematic. We must consider 
also the othei forms of predication. 

It is deal also when a syllogism in geneial can be made 
and when it cannot, and when a valid,' when a perfect 
syllogism can be formed , and that if a syllogism is foi med 
the terms must be arranged in one of the ways that have 
35 been mentioned. 

It is clear too that every demonstration will proceed 35 
through three terms and no more, unless the same conclusion 
is established by different pans of propositions; e. g. the 
conclusion E may be established through the propositions 
A and B, and through the propositions C and Z?, or through 
the propositions A and B, or A and C, or B and C? For 
46 nothing prevents there being several middles for the same 
terms. But in that case theie is not one but seveial 
43“ syllogisms. Or again when each of the piopositions A and 
B is obtained by syllogistic inference, e g. A by means of 
I) and E, and again B by means of F and G, Or one may 
be obtained by syllogistic, the other by inductive inference. 
But thus also the syllogisms aie many , foi the conclusions 
5 are many, e. g. A and B and C. But if this can be 
called one syllogism, not many, the same conclusion may be 
reached by more than three terms in this way, but it cannot 
be reached as C is established by means of A and B? 
Suppose that the pi oposition B is inferred from the premisses 
A, B, C, and D. It is necessary then that of these one 
10 should be related to another as whole to part : for it has 
already been proved that if a syllogism is formed some of 
its terms must be related in this way.* Suppose then that 
A stands in this relation to B. Some conclusion then 

* sc. but imperfect. 

* Insert xai Ar after AB in 1 . 39 with A2, C, Al., Phil., and Waits. 

“ 1 e by way of a simple syllogism. This is incompatible with theie 
being more than three terms. 

* 4o*>3a 
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follows fiom them. It must eithei be E 01 one or other of 
C and D, 01 something othei than these 

(i) If it IS E the syllogism will have A and B for its sole 15 
premisses. But if C and D are so related that one is whole, 
the other pait, some conclusion will follow from them also , 
and it must be either E, or one or other of the propositions 
A and B, or something othei than these. And if it is (i) E, 
or (li) A or B, either (i) the syllogisms will be moie than one, 
or (li) the same thing happens to be inferred by means of 
several teims only in the sense which we saw to be possible.' 
But if (lii) the conclusion is other than E 01 A or B, the ao 
syllogisms will be many, and unconnected with one another. 
But if C is not so related to Z> as to make a syllogism, the 
propositions will have been assumed to no purpose, unless 
for the sake of induction or of obscuiing the argument 01 
something of the sort 

(a) But if from the propositions A and B there follows not 
E but some other conclusion, and if fiom C and D either A or as 
B follows or something else, then there are sevei al syllogisms, 
and they do not establish the conclusion proposed : for we 
assumed that the syllogism proved E. And if no conclusion 
follows fiom C and £>, it turns out that these propositions 
have been assumed to no purpose, and the syllogism does 
not prove the original proposition. 3° 

So it is deal that every demonstiation and every syllogism 
will proceed through three terms only. 

This being evident, it is clear that a syllogistic conclusion 
follows from two premisses and not from more than two. 
For the thiee terms make two premisses, unless a new 
premiss is assumed, as was said at the beginning,^ to peifect 
the syllogisms. It is clear theiefoie that in whatever 35 
syllogistic argument the premisses through which the main 
conclusion follows (for some of the preceding conclusions 
must be premisses) are not even in number, this argument 
either has not been drawn syllogistically or it has assumed 
more than was necessary to establish its thesis. 4° 

* I 6 

“ The reference is to the new premisses produced by conversion, 
when a syllogism in the second or third figure is being reduced to one 
in the first. Cf. 34'’ 24. 
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42** If then syllogisms are taken with respect to their main 
premisses, every syllogism will consist of an even number of 
premisses and an odd numbei of tei ms (for the tei ms exceed 
the premisses by one), and the conclusions will be half the 
5 number of the pi emisses. But whenevci a conclusion is 
reached by means of prosyllogisms or by means of several 
continuous middle terms,’ e. g the pioposition by means 
of the middle tei ms C and D, the number of the terms will 
Similarly exceed that of the piemisses by one (for the extra 
term must eithei be added outside or inserted ■ but in either 
case it follows that the relations of piedication are one fewer 
10 than the terms related), and the premisses will be equal in 
number to the relations of predication. The premisses how- 
ever will not always be even, the terms odd , but they will 
alternate — when the premisses are even, the terms must be 
odd , when the terms are even, the premisses must be odd 
for along with one term one premiss is added, if a term is 
added from any quarter Consequently since the premisses 
13 were (as we saw) even, and the terms odd, we must make 
them alternately even and odd at each addition. But the 
conclusions will not follow the same airangement eithei in 
lespect to the terms or to the premisses For if one teim is 
added, conclusions will be added less by one than the 
pre-existing terms for the conclusion isdiawn not in rela- 
20 tion to the single term last added, but in relation to all the 
rest, e.g. if to ABC the teim Z? is added, two conclusions are 
thereby added, one in relation to A, the other in relation to B. 
Similarly with any further additions. And similarly too if 
the term is inserted in the middle • foi in relation to one 
tei m only, a syllogism will not be constructed. Consequently 
the conclusions will be much more numerous than the terms 
or the premisses. 

Since we understand the subjects with which syllogisms 26 
are concerned, what soit of conclusion is established in each 
figuie, and in how many moods this is done, it is evident to us 
both what sort of problem is difficult and what sort is easy 
30 to prove. For that which is concluded in many figures and 

' Omit fii in 1 . 6 with cod. n, Al., Them., and Waitz. 
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through many moods is easier , that which is concluded in 
few figures and through few mopds is more difficult to 
attempt The universal affirmative is proved by means of the 
fii st figuie only and by this in only one mood , the universal 
negative is proved both thiough the fiist figure and thiough 
the second, through the first in one mood, through the 35 
second in two. The particular affirmative is proved through 
the fiist and through the last figure, in one mood through 
the first, in three moods through the last. The particular 
negative is proved in all the figuies, but once in the fiist, in 
two moods m the second, in thiee moods in the third. It is 40 
clear then that the univeisal affirmative is most difficult to 43“ 
establish, most easy to oveithiovv. In general, universals 
are easier game for the destroyer than particulars : for 
whether the piedicate belongs to none or not to some, they 
arc destroyed and the particulai negative is proved in all 
the figuies, the universal negative m two. Similaily with s 
univeisal negatives the original statement is destroyed, 
whether the predicate belongs to all or to some and this 
we found possible in two figures But particular statements 
can be lefuted in one way only — by proving that the 
predicate belongs either to all or to none. But particular 
statements are easier to establish for proof is possible 
in more figures and through more moods And in general 10 
we must not forget that it is possible to refute statements 
by means of one another, I mean, universal statements by 
means of particular, and particular statements by means of 
universal but it is not possible to establish universal 
statements by means of particular, though it is possible 
to establish paiticular statements by means of universal. 

At the same time it i.s evident that it is easier to refute 
than to establish. ‘5 

The manner in which every syllogism is produced, the 
number of the terms and premissesthrough which it proceeds, 
the relation of the premisses to one another, the character of 
the problem proved in each figuie. and the number of the 
figuies appropriate to each pioblem all these matters aie 
deal fiom what has Ivien .s.tid 

We must now state how we may ourselves always have a ao 
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20 supply of syllogisms in reference to the problem proposed 27 
and by what road we may leach the piiiiciples relative to 
the problem foi perhaps wc ought not only to investigate 
the construction of syllogisms, but also to have the power 
of making them. 

35 Of all the things which exist some aie such that they 
cannot be predicated of anything else ti uly and universally, 
e. g. Cleon and Callias, 1. e. the individual and sensible, but 
other things may be predicated of them (for each of these 
is both man and animal) , and some things are themselves 
30 predicated of otheis, but nothing pi 101 is piedicated of them , 
and some are predicated of otheis, and yet otheis of them, 
e. g. man of Callias and animal of man. It is clear then 
that some things are natuially not stated of anything: for 
as a rule each sensible thing is such that it cannot be predi- 
cated of anything, save incidentally for we sometimes say 
35 that that white object is Socrates, or that that which 
approaches is Callias. We shall explain in another place ^ 
that there is an upward limit also to the process of piedi- 
cating: foi the present we must assume this. Of these 
ultimate predicates it is not possible to dcmonstiate 
another predicate, save as a matter of opinion, but these 
may be predicated of other things. Neither can individuals 
40 be predicated of other things, though other things can be 
predicated of them. Whatever lies between these limits 
can be spoken of m both ways they may be stated of othei s, 
and others stated of them And as a lule aiguments and 
inquiries are conceined with these things 
43 We must select the premisses suitable to each problem in 
this manner first we must lay down the subject and the 
definitions and the pioperties of the thing, next we must 
lay down those attributes which follow* the thing, and again 
those which the thing follows, and those which cannot 
5 belong to it. But those to which it cannot belong need not 
be selected, because the negative statement implied above 

* Pas/ An. 1 19-32 

* The term ‘follow’ has been used to translate ciretrOai with the 
implication of logical sequence Though the usage is hardly idiomatic 
in regard to terms, one of which is consequent on or implied by the 
other, it has become current with respect to propositions. 
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is conveitible. Of the attributes which follow we must 
distinguish those which fall within the definition, those 
which are predicated as propeities, and those which are 
predicated as accidents, and of the latter those which 
apparently and those which leally belong. The larger the 
supply a man has of these, the more quickly will he reach lo 
a conclusion , and in proportion as he apprehends those 
which are ti ucr, the more cogently will he demonstrate. But 
he must select not those which follow some particular but 
those which follow the thing as a whole, e. g not what follows 
a particular man but what follows every man . for the 
syllogism proceeds through universal premisses. If the 
statement is indefinite, it is uncertain whether the piemiss 15 
is universal, but if the statement is definite, the matter is 
clear Similarly one must select those attributes which the 
subject follows as wholes, foi the reason given But that 
which follows one must not suppose to follow as a whole, 
e g that eveiy animal follows man or every science music, 
but only that it follows, without qualification, as indeed we 
state it in a proposition foi the othei statement is useless ao 
and impossible, e g, that every man is every animal or 
justice is all good But that which something follows 
receives the mark ‘eveiy’. Whenevei tlie subject, for 
which we must obtain the attiibutes that follow, is contained 
by something else, what follows or does not follow the 
highest teim univei sally must not be selected in dealing with 
the subordinate term (for these attributes have been taken 25 
in dealing with the superior term ; for what follows animal 
also follows man, and what does not belong to animal does 
not belong to man) ; but we must choose those attributes 
which are peculiar to each subject For some things 
are peculiar to the species as distinct from the genus , for 
species being distinct there must be attributes peculiar 
to each. Nor must we take as things which the supeiior 
term follows, those things which the infei ior term follows, 
e g take as subjects of the predicate' animal ’ what are leally 30 
subjects of the predicate ‘man’. It is necessaiy indeed, 
if animal follows man, that it should follow all these also 
But these belong more properly to the choice of what 
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concerns man One must apprehend also normal conse- 
quents and noimal antecedents, for propositions which 
obtain noimallyare established syllogistically from premisses 
35 which obtain normally, some if not all of them having this 
character of normality. Foi the conclusion of each syl- 
logism resembles its principles. We must not however 
choose attributes which are consequent upon all the teims : ' 
foi no syllogism can be made out of such picmisses. The 
leason why this is so will be clear in the sequel.® 

If men wish to establish something about some whole, a8 
40 they must look to the subjects of that which is being 
established (the subjects of which it happens to be asserted), 
and the attributes which follow that of which it is to be 
piedicated Foi if any of these subjects is the same as any 
of these attributes, the attribute oiiginally in question must 
belong to the subject originally in question.® But if the 
puipose IS to establish not a universal but a particulai 
proposition, they must look foi the teims of which the 
44 ** teims in question aie piedicable foi if any of these are 
identical, the attribute in question must belong to some of 
the subj'ect in question^ Whenevei the one teim has to 
belong to none of the othei, one must look to the conse- 
quents of the subject, and to those attributes which cannot 
possibly be pi esent in the predicate in question.® 01 con- 
versely to the attributes which cannot possibly be pi esent 
5 in the subject, and to the consequents of the predicate.® 

If any members of these groups are identical, one of the 
terms in question cannot possibly belong to any of the 
othei. For sometimes a syllogism in the fiisL figure 
icsults,^ sometimes a syllogism in the second. But if the 
object is to establish a particular negative proposition, we 
must find antecedents of the subj'ect in question and attri- 
10 butes which cannot possibly belong to the predicate in 
question ® If any membeis of these two groups are identical, 

‘ I e on the major and minor terms Two affirmative premisses m 
the second figure give no conclusion 44'’ 20. 

’ VVe thus get a syllogism in Barbara. 

' Darapti • Cesaie i Camestres 

’’ By conveiting the major premiss of the Cesare syllogism or the 
minor premiss of the Camestres syllogism. ’ Felapton, by conversion. 
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it follows that one of the tcinis in question does not belong 
to some of the other. Perhaps each of these statements 
will become cleaier in the following way. Suppose the 
consequents of A are designated by B, the antecedents 
of A by C, attiibutes which cannot possibly belong to A 
by D. Suppose again that the attributes of E are designated 15 
by the antecedents of E by G, and attributes which 
cannot belong to E by H. If then one of the Cs should be 
identical with one of the /''s, A must belong to all E for F 
belongs to all E, and A ' to all C, consequently A belongs 
to all E. If C and G aie identical, A must belong to some 30 
of the Es for A follows G, and E follows all G. HE 
and Z> are identical, A will belong to none of the Es by 
a prosyllogism for since the negative proposition is con- 
veitible, and F is identical with Z>, A will belong to none of 
the Fs, but B belongs to all E. Again, if £ and H are 
identical, A will belong to none of the Es foi B will belong 35 
to all A, but to no E * for it was assumed to be identical 
with Hy and H belonged to none of the Es. If D and G 
aie identical, A will not belong to some of the Es foi it 
will not belong to G, because it does not belong to D : but 
G falls under E consequently A will not belong to some 30 
of the Es. If B is identical with G, theie will be a con- 
vei ted syllogism for E ® will belong to all A , since B 
belongs to A and E \.o B (for B was found to be identical 
with G ) : but that A should belong to all E is not necessary, 
but It must belong to some E because it is possible to convert 
the universal statement into a particulai. 35 

It IS clear then that in every pioposition which lequires 
proof we must look to the aforesaid iclations of the subject 
and piedicate in question foi all syllogisms pioceed through 
these. But if we arc seeking consequents and antecedents 
we must look for those which are piimaiy and most univeisal, 
e. g in refeience to E we must look to KF lather than to F 40 
alone, and in reference to A we must look to A'C rather than 

' TM A in Bekker, 1 19, is a misprint for to A. 

■ Read S’ for to S’ m 1 26 with A.,, C, and WaiU 

’ Read E in 1 . 31 with A, Bj, C, and treat ro ycip . . . H 11 . 32-3 as 
parenthetical (Waitz). 
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to C alone.' P'or if A belongs to KF, it belongs both to F 
and to E : but if it does not follow KF, it ynay yet follow F. 
Similarly we must consider the antecedents of A itself for 
if a term follows the primary antecedents, it will follow those 
also which are suboidinate, but if it does not follow the 
former, it may yet follow the latter. 

It IS cleai too that the inquiiy pioeeeds thiough the three 
terms and the two piemisses, and that all the syllogisms 
proceed through the aforesaid figures. For it is pioved 
that A belongs to all E, whenever an identical' tei m is found 
among the Cs and Fs This will be the middle teim , A and 
E will be the extremes So the fiist figuie is formed. And 
A will belong to some E, whenevci C and G are apprehended 
to be the same This is the last figuie for G becomes the 
middle term And A will belong to tto E, when D and F 
are identical. Thus we have both the first figure and the 
middle figure , the first, because A belongs to no F, since 
the negative statement is convertible, and F belongs to 
all E ; the middle figuie because D belongs to no A, and 
to all E. And A will nol belong to some E, whcnevei D 
and G aie identical This is the last figure for A will 
belong to no G, and E will belong to all G. Clearly then 
all syllogisms proceed through the afoiesaid figures, and we 
must not select consequents of all the terms,* because no 
syllogism is pioduced from them Foi (as we saw) ® it is 
not possible at all to establish a proposition fiom conse- 
quents, and it is not possible to refute by means of a 
consequent of both the terms in question for the middle 
term must belong to the one, and not belong to the 
other. 

' Anstotle has in mind the proof in 12-19, where 
AU E IS E 
F = C 
AUCis^ 

•. All EisA 

He now points out that it is preferable to take both the antecedents 
and the consequents of A and of E in their most geneial form, e g to 
take KF, a KaddXou which includes F, and KC, a KoddXou which includes 
C If all IS then all i^and all A" is jd, and by taking account 
of KF BiS well as of F we shall have put the proof in a more satisfactoiy 
because more universal way. 

* 1 e. the consequents of A and E. • 27* 18-20, 23-8 
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It IS clear loo that other methods of inquiry by selection as 
of middle terms are useless to produce a syllogism, e g. if 
the consequents of the terms in question are identical, or 
if the antecedents of A aie identical with those attributes 
which cannot possibly belong to £, or if those attributes 
are identical which cannot belong to eithei term for no 
syllogism is produced by means of these. Foi if the 
consequents are identical, e. g. B and B, we have the 30 
middle figure with both premisses affirmative if the ante- 
cedents of A aie identical with attiibutes which cannot 
belong to B,e g. C with /f, we have the first figure with its 
minor premiss negative If attributes which cannot belong 
to either term are identical, e.g. Cand J/, both premisses are 35 
negative, either in the first 01 in the middle figure. But no 
syllogism is possible in this way 

It is evident too that we must find out which terms in 
this inquiry are identical, not which aie different or contrary, 
first because the object of our investigation is the middle 40 
term, and the middle term must be not diveise but identical. 
Secondly, wherever it happens that a syllogism results from 45“^ 
taking contraries or terms which cannot belong to the same 
thing, all arguments can be reduced to the aforesaid moods, 
e. g. if B and B are contraries or cannot belong to the same 
thing. For if these are taken, a syllogism will be formed 5 
to prove that A belongs to none of the Bs, not however 
from the piemisses taken but in the afoiesaid mood. For B 
will belong to all A and to no B. Consequently B must 
be identical with one of the J/s Again, if B and G cannot 
belong to the same thing, it follows that A will not belong ro 
to some of the Bs for then too we shall have the middle 
figure • for B will belong to all A and to no CP ^ Conse- 
quently B must be identical with some of the Hs.^ For 
the fact that B and G cannot belong to the same thing 
differs in no way fiom the fact that B is identical with 
some of the Hs . for that includes everything which cannot i.s 
belong to B, 

It is clear then that fiom the inquiries taken by them- 

‘ And . not to some E. 

’ This does not actually follow. 

F 


Ml 24 S 
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selves no syllogism results , but if B and F are contraries 
B must be ' identical with one of the Hs. and the syllogism 
20 results through these terms It turns out then that those 
who inquiie in this mannei are looking gratuitously foi 
some other way than the necessary way because they have 
failed to observe the identity of the Bs with the Hs. 

Syllogisms which lead to impossible conclusions are similar 
to ostensive syllogisms , they also are formed by means of 
25 the consequents and antecedents of the terms m question. 
In both cases the same inquiry is involved. For what is 
pioved ostensively may also be concluded syllogistically 
tmpossibile by means of the same tei ms , and what is 
proved per tmpossibile may also be pioved ostensively, 
e. g that A belongs to none of the Es. For suppose A 
to belong to some E then since B belongs to all A and A 
30 to some of the Es, B will belong to some of the Es but it 
was assumed that it belongs to none. Again we may prove 
that A belongs to some E for if A belonged to none of 
the Es, and E belongs to all G, A will belong to none of 
the Gs • but it was assumed to belong to all. Similarly 
with the other piopositions requiring proof. The proof 
35 per tmpossibile will always and in all cases be from the 
consequents and antecedents of the terms in quesvion 
Whatevei the problem the same inquiry is nei cssary 
whether one wishes to use an ostensive syllogism or a 
1 eduction to impossibility. For both the demonstrations 
start from the same terms, e g. suppose it has been proved 
that A belongs to no E, because it turns out that otherwise 
40 B belongs to some of the Es and this is impossible — if now 
it is assumed that B belongs to no E and to all yi, it is clear 
45” that A will belong to no E, Again if it has been proved 
by an ostensive syllogism that A belongs to no E, assume 
that A belongs to some E and it will be proved per tmposst- 
bile to belong to no E Similarly with the rest. In all 
cases it is necessary to find some common term other than 
5 the subjects of inquiry, to which the syllogism establishing 
the false conclusion may relate, so that if this premiss is 

' Read avaytof B’ ti for iaif in 1 18 with Bnu and Waitz. 
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converted,' and the other remains as it is, the syllogism 
will be ostensive by means of the same terms. For the 
oslensive syllogism differs from the reductw ad tmpossibile 
In this in the ostensive syllogism both premisses are laid 
down in accoi dance with the truth, in the reductw ad 10 
zinposstbilc one of the premisses is assumed falsely. 

These points will be made clearer by the sequel,® when 
we discuss the reduction to impossibility at present this 
much must be clear, that we must look to terms of the kinds 
mentioned whether we wish to use an ostensive syllogism 
or a reduction to impossibility. In the other hypothetical 15 
syllogisms, I mean those which proceed by substitution,® or 
by positing a certain quality,'* the inquiry will be directed 
to the terms of the problem to be proved — not the tei ms of 
the oiiginal problem, but the new teims introduced , and 
the method of the inquiry will be the same as before. But 
we must considei and determine in how many ways hypo- jo 
thetical syllogisms aie possible 

Each of the problems then can be proved in the manner 
desciibed ; but it is possible to establish some of them 
syllogistically in another way, e.g. universal pioblems by 
the inquiry which leads up to a particular conclusion, with 
the addition of an hypothesis.® For if the Cs and the ( 7 s 
should be identical, but E should be assumed to belong to 
the ( 7 s only, then A would belong to every E . and again 35 
if the Ds and the < 7 s should be identical, but E should be 
predicated of the ( 7 s only, it follows that A will belong to 
none of the Es. Clearly then we must consider the matter 
in this way also. The method is the same whether the 
relation is necessary or possible. For the inquiry will be 
the same, and the syllogism will proceed through terms 

' i.e. if this false conclusion is replaced by its contradictory and 
this is treated as a premiss. 

“ 11. 14. * Cf. 41*39. 

* Al. and Phil, interpret this as referring to arguments dn-o roS 
fiaXX.ov KQi qrrov koi dfioiov, from the possession of a quality in unequal 
or equal degree by two terms, 1 e. arguments a fortton and by analogy. 

“ I e the assumption that C = G, which in 44“ 19-21 proved that 
some £ IS A, will, if we add the hypothesis that only G is E, piove 
that all E \s A , and the assumption that D= G, which in 44“ 28-30 
proved that some E is not A, will, if we suppose that only G is E, 
prove that no E is A. 
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30 ai ranged in the same older whether a possible or a pure 
pioposition is pioved. We must find in the case of possible 
relations, as well as terms that belong, terms which can 
belong though they actually do not for we have proved 
that the syllogism which establishes a possible lelation 
35 proceeds through these teims as well. Similarly also with 
the other modes of predication ^ 

It is deal then from what has been said not only that all 
syllogisms can be foi med in this way, but also that they 
cannot be foimed in any other. Foi every syllogism has 
been proved to be formed through one of the aforementioned 
40 figuies, and these cannot be composed through other terms 
than the consequents and antecedents of the terms in ques- 
ts® tion : for from these we obtain the premisses and find the 
middle term. Consequently a syllogism cannot be formed 
by means of other terms. 

The method is the same in all cases, in philosophy, in 30 
any art or study. We must look for the attributes and the 
S subjects of both our teims,* and we must supply ourselves 
with as many of these as possible, and considei them by 
means of the thice terms, lefutmg statements m one way, 
confirming them in anothei, in the pursuit of truth stalling 
from premisses in which the arrangement of the terms is in 
accordance with truth, while if we look foi dialectical syllo- 
10 gisms we must stait from probable premisses. The piinciples 
of syllogisms have been stated in general terms, both how 
they are characteiized and how we must hunt for them, 
so as not to look to everything that is said about the 
terms of the problem or to the same points whether we 
are confirming or refuting, 01 again whether we are con- 
15 firming of all or of some, and whether we arc refuting of 
all or some ; we must look to fewer points and they must 
be definite. We have also stated how we must select with 
reference to everything that is, e. g. about good or know- 
ledge. But in each science the principles which are peculiar ® 
are the most numeious. Consequently it is the business 

' e.g propositions asserting non-necessity, impossibility, &c 
‘ Read Um^ov in 1 5 with A, B, C, Al , and Waitz 
’ Read iSuu in 1 17 with Al. ^nd Waitz. 
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of experience lo give the principles which belong to each 
subject. I mean foi example that astronomical expeiience 
supplies the piinciples of astronomical science for once the 20 
phenomena were adequately appiehended, the demonstra- 
tions of astionomy were discoveied. Similarly with any 
other art or science. Consequently, if the attributes of the 
thing are appiehended, our business will then be to exhibit 
readily the demonstrations. For if none of the true attii- 
biitcs of things had been omitted in the historical survey, 25 
we should be able to discover the pi oof and demonstrate 
everything which admitted of pioof, and to make that clear, 
whose nature does not admit of proof. 

In general then we have explained fairly well how we 
must select premisses we have discussed the matter 
accurately in the treatise concerning dialectic.^ 3 ° 

31 It is easy to see that division into classes* is a small pait 
of the method we have described . for division is, so to 
speak, a weak syllogism, for what it ought to prove, it 
begs, and it always establishes something moie general 
than the attribute in question First, this very point had 
escaped all those who used the method of division , and 35 
they attempted to peisuade men that it was possible to 
make a demonstration of substance and essence. Conse- 
quently they did not understand what it is possible to prove 
syllogistically by division,* nor did they understand that it 
was possible to prove syllogistically in the manner we have 
described.^ In demonstrations, when there is a need to 
prove a positive statement, the middle term through which 40 
the syllogism is formed must always be inferior to and not 46'’ 
compiehend the first of the extremes. But division has 
a contrary intention: for it takes the universal as middle. 

Let animal be the teim signified by A, mortal by B, and 
immoital by C, and let man, whose definition is to be got, 

' Topics, especially 1. 14 

‘ Aristotle is thinking of Plato’s establishment of definitions by 
means of division by dichotomy 

’ Read Simpov/iti/ous in 1 38 with codd. mn, A 1 , Phil , Them , and 
Waltz 

* In cc. i-3a 
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5 be signified by D The man who divides assumes that 
every animal is either moilal or immortal i.e. whatever 
ib A IS all eithei B oi C. Again, always dividing, he lays 
it down that man is an animal, so he assumes A D as 
belonging to it Now the true conclusion is that every D 
lo IS either B or C, consequently man must be either mortal or 
immortal, but it is not necessary that man should be a moital 
animal — this is begged • and this is what ought to have been 
proved syllogistically. And again, taking A as mortal animal, 
B as footed, C as footless, and D as man, he assumes in the 
same way that A inheres either in B ot\r\ C (for every mortal 
animal is either footed or footless), and he assumes A oi D 
(for he assumed man, as we saw, to be a mortal animal) , 
consequently it is nccessaiy that man should be cither a 
footed oi a footless animal , but it is not necessaiy that man 
should be footed this he assumes and it is just this again 
which he ought to have demonstrated. Always dividing 
30 then in this way it turns out that these logicians assume as 
middle the univeisal term, and as extremes that which 
ought to have been the subject of demonstration and the 
differentiae. In conclusion, they do not make it clear, and 
show it to be necessary, that this is man or whatever the 
subject of inquiiy may be foi they puisue the other method 
35 altogether, never even suspecting the presence of the i ich 
supply of evidence uhich might be used. It is clear that it 
is neither possible to lefute a statement by this method of 
division, noi to draw a conclusion about an accident or 
pioperty of a thing, nor about its genus, nor in cases in 
which It IS unknown whether it is thus or thus, e. g. whethei 
the diagonal is incommensuiate Foi if he assumes that 
soeveiy length is either commensuiate or incommensuiate, 
and the diagonal is a length, he has pioved that the diagonal 
is elthci incommensuiate oi commensurate But if he should 
assume that it is incommensurate, he will have assumed what 
he ought to have proved. He cannot then prove it • for this 
is his method, but proof is not possible by this method. 
Let A stand for ‘ incommensuiate or commensuiate’, B for 
15 ‘ length ’, C for ‘ diagonal ’. It is clear then that this method 
of investigation is not suitable for every inquiry, nor is it 
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useful in those cases in which it is thought to be most 
suitable. 

From what has been said it is cleai from what elements 
demonstrations are formed and in what manner, and to 
what points we must look in each problem. 

32 Our next business is to state how we can reduce syllogisms 
to the aforementioned figures, for this part of the inquiiy47 
still remains If we should investigate the production of 
the syllogisms and had the powei of discovering them, and 
further if we could resolve the syllogisms produced into 
the aforementioned figuies, our original pioblem would be 5 
brought to a conclusion It will happen at the same time 
that what has been already said will be confirmed and its 
truth made clearer by what we are about to say. For 
eveiy thing that is tiue must in every lespect agree with 
itself 

First then we must attempt to select the two premisses 10 
of the syllogism (foi it is easier to divide into large paits 
than into small,' and the composite parts are laigcr than 
the elements out of which they are made) , next we must 
inquire which are universal and which paiticulai, and if 
both premisses have not been stated, we must ourselves 
assume the one which is missing. For sometimes men put 
forward the universal premiss, but do not posit the premiss 15 
which is contained in it, either in writing 01 in discussion • 
or men put forward the premisses of the principal syllo- 
gism, but omit those through which they are infeired, 
and invite the concession of others to no purpose We 
must inquire then whether anything unnecessary has been 
assumed, or anything necessary has been omitted, and we 
must posit the one and take away the othci, until we have 20 
reached the two premisses : for unless we have these, we 
cannot reduce arguments put forward in the w'ay described. 

In some arguments it is easy to see what is wanting, but 
some escape us, and appear to be syllogisms, because 
something necessary lesults from what has been laid 

' I e. the terms. ■ 'lop \ 111. i 

^ Read dvayayciv in 1 21 With fi, C2, Al., and Waitz. 
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down, e. g. if the assumptions weie made that substance is 
25 not annihilated by the annihilation of what is not substance, 
and that if the elements out of which a thing is made 
are annihilated, then that which is made out of them is 
destroyed these propositions being laid down, it is neces- 
saiy that any part of substance is substance , this has not 
howevei been drawn by syllogism from the piopositions 
assumed, but premisses aie wanting Again if it is neccssaiy 
that animal should exist, if man does, and that substance 
should exist, if animal does, it is necessary that substance 
so should exist if man does but as yet the conclusion has not 
been drawn syllogistically for the piemisses arc not in the 
shape we required. We are deceived in such cases because 
something necessary lesults fiom what is assumed, since 
the syllogism also is necessaiy. But that which is necessaiy 
IS widei than the syllogism for eveiy syllogism is necessaiy, 
35 but not everything which is necessary is a syllogism. Con- 
sequently, though something lesults when certain pioposi- 
tions are assumed, wc must not try to reduce it directly, 
but must first state the two piemisscs, then divide them into 
their terms We must take that term as middle which 
is stated in both the piemisses foi it is necessaiy that the 
40 middle should be found in both pi emisses in all the figures. 

47 *’ If then the middle teim is a piedicate and a subject of 
predication, or if it is a predicate, and something else is 
denied of it, we shall have the fiist figure . if it both is a 
predicate and is denied of something, the middle figure 
if other things are pi edicated of it, or one is denied, the other 
5 predicated, the last figure. Foi it was thus that we found 
the middle term placed in each figure It is placed similarly 
too if the premisses are not universal for the middle terms 
IS determined in the same way. Clearly then, if the same 
term is not stated more than once in the course of an 
argument, a syllogism cannot be made for a middle term 
has not been taken. Since w'e know what sort of thesis is 
10 established in each figure, and in which the universal, in 
what soit the particular is established, dearly wc must not 
look for all the figures, but for that which is appropriate to 
the thesis in hand. If the thesis is established in more 
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figures than one, we shall lecognize the figure by the 
position of the middle tcim. 

33 Men are fiequently deceived about syllogisms because 15 
the inference is necessary, as has been said above,' some- 
times they arc deceived by the similaiity in the positing of 
the tei ms ; and this ought not to escape oui notice. E. g. 

if A IS stated of and ^ of C it would seem that a 
syllogism IS possible since the terms stand thus ■ but nothing 
necessary icsults, nor does a syllogism. Let A represent 20 
the term ‘ being eternal ’, B ■ Aristomenes as an object of 
thought’, C‘ Aristomenes’. It is tiue then that A belongs 
to B. Foi Aiistomenes as an object of thought is eternal 
But B also belongs to C foi Aristomenes is Aristomenes 
as an object of thought But A does not belong to C, for 25 
Aiistomenes is perishable For no^ syllogism was made 
although the teims stood thus that lequired that the 
premiss AB should be stated universally. But this is false, 
that eveij' Aiistomenes who is an object of thought is 
eteinal, since Aristomenes is perishable. Again let C stand 
for ‘Miccaliis’, B foi ‘musical Miccalus ,rl for ‘perishing 30 
to-moirow It is true to piedicate B of C foi Miccalus is 
musical Miccalus Also A can be predicated of B for 
musical Miccalus might perish to-moiiow ® But to state A 
of C IS false at any rate This aigument then is identical 
with the former , foi it is not true univei sally that musical 3S 
Miccalus peiishes to-moirow : but unless this is assumed, 
no syllogism (as we have shown) is possible 

This deception then aiises through ignoiing a small 
distinction. For we accept the conclusion as though it 
made no difference whethei we said ‘ This belongs to that ’ 
or ‘ This belongs to all of that ’. 

34 Men will frequently fall into fallacies thiough not setting 48“ 
out the teims of the premiss well, e. g suppose A to be 
health, B disease, C man. It is true to say that A cannot 
belong to any B (for health belongs to no disease) and 
again that B belongs to every C (for every man is capable s 

' * 31 ^ Read oi yap in 1 26 with A, B, C, and Wailz. 

” I e. Miccalus might to-morrow cease to be musical. 
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of disea&e). It would seem to follow that health cannot 
belong to any man The reason for this is that the terms 
are not set out well in the statement, since if the things 
which are in the conditions are substituted, no syllogism 
10 can be made, e.g. if 'healthy' is substituted for ‘health’ 
and ‘ diseased ’ foi ‘ disease For it is not tiue to say that 
being healthy cannot belong to one who is diseased. But 
unless this is assumed no conclusion lesults, save in respect 
of possibility but such a conclusion is not impossible for 
I i it is possible that health should belong to no man Again 
the fallacy may occur in a similar way in the middle 
figure ' it IS not possible that health should belong to any 
disease, but it is possible that health should belong to every 
man, consequently it is not possible that disease should 
belong to any man In the thiid figure the fallacy results 
in leference to possibility. For health and disease, and 
30 knowledge and ignorance, and in geneial contraries, may 
possibly belong to the same thing, but cannot belong to 
one anothei. This is not in agi cement with what was said 
before: for we stated' that when seveial things could 
belong to the same thing, they could belong to one anothei . 

It is evident then that in all these cases the fallacy arises 
25 from the setting out of the teims . for if the things that arc 
in the conditions aie substituted, no fallacy aiiscs. It is 
clear then that in such piemisses what possesses the condi- 
tion ought always to be substituted for the condition and 
taken as the term 

We must not always seek to set out the terms in a single gg 
30 word • for we shall often have complexes of woids to which 
a single name is not given Hence it is difficult to reduce 
syllogisms with such terms. Sometimes too fallacies will 
result fiom such a search, e.g. the belief that syllogism can 
establish that which has no mean. Let A stand for two 
right angles,/? for triangle, C foi isosceles triangle. A then 
35 belongs to C because of B : but A belongs to B without 
the mediation of anothei term for the triangle in viitue of 
Its own nature contains two right angles, consequently 


‘ 39‘i4-t9' 
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thcre will be no middle teim for the proposition AB, 
although It is demonstrable For it is clear that the middle 
must not always be assumed to be an individual thing, 
but sometimes a complex of words, as happens in the case 
mentioned. 

.36 That the first term belongs to the middle, and the middle 40 
to the extieme,* must not be understood in the sense that 
they can always be piedicated of one another or that the 
first term will be predicated of the middle in the same way 48** 
as the middle is predicated of the last term. The same 
holds if the piemisses aie negative. But we must suppose 
the verb ‘to belong’ to have as many meanings as the 
senses in which the verb ‘to be ’ is used, and in which the 
assertion that a thing ‘is’ may be said to be tiue. Take 
foi example the statement that there is a single science 5 
of contraries. Let A stand for ‘ there being a single science’, 
and B for things which are contrary to one another Then 
A belongs to B, not in the sense that contraries are ® the 
fact of there being a single science of them, but m the sense 
that It IS true to say of the contiaries that there is a single 
science of them 

It happens sometimes that the fiist tcim is stated of the 10 
middle, but the middle is not stated of the thiid term, 
e g. if wisdom is knowledge, and wisdom is of the good, the 
conclusion is that theie is knowledge of the good. The 
good then is not knowledge, though wisdom is knowledge. 
Sometimes the middle term is stated of the thud, but the 15 
first is not stated of the middle, e g. if theie is a science of 
everything that has a quality, or is a contrary, and the 
good both IS a contrary and has a quality, the conclusion 
IS that there is a science of the good, but the good is 
not science, nor is that which has a quality or is a 
contrary, though the good is both of these. Sometimes 
neither the first term is stated of the middle, noi the 20 
middle of the third, while the first is sometimes stated 
of the third, and sometimes not e. g. if there is a genus of 
that of which there is a science, and if theie is a science 

' I e the minor. 

* Omit the comma after ivavria in I. 7 with Al. and Waits. 
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of the good, we conclude that theie is a genus of the 
good. But nothing is predicated of anything. And if that 
25 of which there is a science is a genus, and if theie is a 
science of the good, we conclude that the good is a genus. 
The first term then is predicated of the extreme, but in the 
premisses one thing is not stated of another. 

The same holds good where the relation is negative. 
For ‘that does not belong to this’ does not always mean 
30 that ' this IS not that ’, but sometimes that ‘ this is not of 
that ’ or ‘ foi that ’, e g ‘ there is not a motion of a motion 
or a becoming of a becoming, but theie is a becoming of 
pleasure so pleasure is not a becoming.’ Or again it may 
be said that there is a sign of laughter, but there is not 
a sign of a sign, consequently laughter is not a sign. This 
holds in the other cases too, in which the thesis is refuted 
3.1 because the genus is asserted in a pai ticular way, in relation 
to the terms of the thesis* Again take the inference 
‘ opportunity is not the 1 ight time for opportunity belongs 
to God, but the right time does not, since nothing is useful 
to God We must take as tci ms opportunity — 1 ight time 
— God but the premiss must be undeistood according to 
the case of the noun For we state this universally without 
40 qualification, that the terms ought always to be slated in 
the nominative, e.g man, good, contiaiies, not in oblique 
49 “ cases, e.g. of man, of good, of contraries, but the premisses 
ought to be understood with lefercnce to the cases of each 
tei m — either the dative, e g. ‘ equal to this ’, or the genitive, 
e g. ‘double of this’, or the accusative, e.g ‘that which 
strikes or sees this’, or the nominative, e.g. ‘man is an 
5 animal’, or in whatever other way the woid falls in the 
premiss. 

The expressions ‘ this belongs to that ’ and ' this holds 37 
true of that ’ must be understood m as many ways as there 
are different categories, and these categories must be taken 
either with or without qualification, and further as simple 
or compound the same holds good of the corresponding 

' e negative syllogisms in the second figure in which the middle 
term is not strictly predicated of the extremes but is said to stand in 
some relation to them such as is indicated by the use of an oblique case. 
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negative expressions. VVe must consider these points and 10 
define them better. 

38 A term which is lepeated in the premisses ought to be 
joined to the first extreme, not to the middle I mean foi 
example that if a syllogism should be made proving that 
there is knowledge of justice, that it is good, the expression 
‘ that it IS good ’ (01 ‘ qua good ’) should be joined to the 
first term Let A stand foi ‘knowledge that it is good’, 15 
B for good, C foi justice. It is true to predicate A of 
B For of the good there is knowledge that it is good 
Also it is tiue to predicate B oi C For justice is identical 
with a good. In this way an analysis of the argument 
can be made. But if the expression ‘ that it is good ’ were 
added to B, the conclusion will not follow for A will be ao 
true of B, but B will not be tiue of C For to predicate of 
justice the teim ‘good that it is good’ is false and not 
intelligible. Similarly if it should be proved that the 
healthy is an object of knowledge qit^i good, 01 goat-stag 
an object of knowledge qud not existing,^ or man perishable 
qud an object of sense: in eveiy case in which an addition 
is made to the predicate, the addition must be joined to the 35 
extieme.* 

The position of the teims is not the same when some- 
thing is established without qualification and when it is 
qualified by some attiibute or condition, e.g when the 
good IS proved to be an object of knowledge and when it is 
proved to be an object of knowledge that it is good ■' If it 
has been proved to be an object of knowledge without 3° 
qualification, we must put as middle teim ‘that which is’, 
but if we add the qualification ‘that it is good’, the rniddle 
term must be ‘ that which is something ’. Let A stand for 
‘knowledge that it is something’, B stand for ‘something’, 
and C stand for ‘ good It is true to piedicate A oi B\ for 
ex hypothesi there is a science of that which is something, 
that it is something. B too is true of C for that which C 

‘ 1 e. in the sense that it can be known not to exist. Omit dn^aa-Tov 
in 1 24 with A, B, C, A 1 , Phil , and Waltz 

* 1 e. the major term 

’ Omit Ti in 1 . 29 with AI., Phil., Them., and Waitz. 
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35 represents is something. Consequently A is true of C : 
there will then be knowledge of the good, that it is good : 
for ex hypothesi the term ‘ something ’ indicates the thing’s 
special nature. But if ‘ being ’ weie taken as middle and 
‘ being ’ simply were joined to the extreme, not ‘ being some- 
thing’, we should not have had a syllogism proving that 
there is knowledge of the good, that it is good, but that 
49*’ it is , e. g. let A stand for knowledge that it is, B for being, 

C for good. Clearly then in syllogisms which aie thus 
limited we must take the teims in the way stated. 

We ought also to exchange terms which have the same 39 
value, word for word, and phrase for phrase, and word and 
5 phiase, and always take a word in preference to a phrase • 
for thus the setting out of the terms will be easier. For 
example if it makes no diffeience whether we say that the 
supposable is not the genus of the opinable or that the 
opinable is not identical with a particular kind of supposable 
(for what is meant is the same in both statements), it is 
better to take as the terms the supposable and the’opinable 
in preference to the phiase suggested 

10 Since the expressions ‘ pleasuie is good ’ and ‘ pleasuie is 40 
the good’ aie not identical, we must not set out the teims 
in the same way ; but if the syllogism is to prove that 
pleasure is the good, the term must be ‘ the good ’, but 
if the object is to prove that pleasure is good, the term 
will be ‘ good ' Similarly in all othei cases. 

15 It is not the same, either in fact or in speech, that A 41 
belongs to all of that to which B belongs, and that A belongs 
to all of that to all of which B belongs : for nothing 
prevents B from belonging to C, though not to all C: e g. 
let B stand for beautiful, and C for white. If beauty belongs 
to something white, it is true to say that beauty belongs to 
that which is white , but not perhaps to everything that is 
ao white If then A belongs to B, but not to everything of 
which B IS predicated, then whethei B belongs to all C oi 
merely belongs to C, it is not necessaiy that A should 
belong, I do not say to all C, but even to C at all. But if 
A belongs to everything of which B is truly stated, it will 
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follow that A can be s.aid of ail of that of ail of which B is, 
said. If however A is iaid of that of all of which ^ B may 35 
be said, nothing pi events £ belonging to C, and yet A not 
belonging to all C 01 to any C at all. If then we take three 
terms it is clear that the expression ‘A is said of all of which 
B is said ’ ^ means this, ‘ A is said of all the things of which 
£ is said ’. And if B is said of all of a thiid term, so also is 30 
A : but if B is not said of all of the third term, theie is no 
necessity that A should be said of all of it 

We must not suppose that something absurd lesults 
through setting out the terms : for we do not use 
the existence of this particular thing, but imitate the 
geometiician who says that ‘this line a foot long’ or ‘this 35 
straight line’ or ‘this line without bieadth’ exists although 
it does not, but does not use the diagrams in the sense that 
he reasons fiom them. Foi in geneial, if two things are not 
related as whole to pait and part to whole, the piover 
does not prove from them, and so no syllogism is formed. 

We (I mean the learner) use the process of setting out terms 50“ 
like perception by sense, not as though it were impossible to 
demonstrate without these illustrative terms, as it is to 
demonstrate without the premisses of the syllogism. 

4a We should not forget that in the same syllogism not all 5 
conclusions are 1 cached through one figure, but one through 
one figure, another through another Clearly then we must 
analyse arguments in accoi dance with this. Since not every 
problem is proved in every figure, but certain problems 
in each figure, it is clear from the conclusion in what figure 10 
the premisses should be sought. 

43 In reference to those arguments aiming at a definition 
which have been directed to prove some part of the definition, 
we must take as a term the point to which the argument has 
been directed, not the whole definition: for so we shall 
be less likely to be disturbed by the length of the term e.g. 
if a man proves that water is a drinkable liquid, we must 
take as terms drinkable and water i.s 

’ Omit the comma after Aeyi;rai in 1 26 with Waitz 
* Omit tfie comma after B m 1 . 28 with Waitz The Greek phrase 
IS there ambiguous, and Aristotle’s object is to remove this ambiguity. 
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Further we must not tiy to reduce hypothetical syllogisms ; 44 
for with the given premisses it is not possible to 1 educe them. 

For they have not been proved by syllogism, but assented 
to by agreement. For instance if a man should suppose 
30 that unless there is one faculty of contianes, there cannot be 
one science, and should then argue that not cveiy^ faculty 
is of contraries, e g of what is healthy and what is sickly 
for the same thing will then be at the same time healthy 
and sickly He has shown® that theie is not one faculty of 
all contraries, but he has not proved that there is not 
35 a science. And yet one must agree But the agreement 
does not come from a syllogism, but from an hypothesis. 
This argument cannot be 1 educed but the proof that there 
is not a single faculty can. The latter argument perhaps 
was a syllogism but the former was an hypothesis. 

The same holds good of arguments which aie bi ought 
30 to a conclusion per tviposstbtle These cannot be analysed 
either ; but the reduction to what is impossible can be 
analysed since it is proved by syllogism, though the lest of 
the argument cannot, because the conclusion is 1 cached fiom 
an hypothesis But these differ fi om the pi e vious ai gu ments 
for in the former a preliminary agi cement must be reached 
if one is to accept the conclusion , e g an agieenient that if 
there is proved to be one faculty of contraries, then contianes 
35 fall undei the same science , wheieas in the latter, even if no 
preliminary agreement has been made, men still accept the 
reasoning, because the falsity is patent, e g. the falsity of 
what follows fiom the assumption that the diagonal is com- 
mensurate, viz. that then odd numbers aie equal to evens.' 

Many other aiguments are brought to a conclusion by the 
40 help of an hypothesis ; these we ought to considei and maik 
out clearly. We shall describe in the sequel * their differences, 
50’’ and the various ways in which hypothetical arguments are 
formed ■ but at present this much must be clear, that it is 
not possible to resolve such arguments into the figures. And 
we have explained the reason. 

' Read Trno-a for jiln in 1 21 with B, Al , and Waitz. 

^ Read eVtScfieiKToi for dnoBi'SuKrai in 1 24 with A, B, C, and Waitz 

“ Cl, 41'* 26. 

* This promise is not fulfilled in Aristotle’s extant works. 
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45 Whatever pioblems aie proved in inoie than one figure, it 5 
they have been established in one figure by syllogism, can 
be reduced to another figure, e g a negative syllogism in 
the fiist figure can be reduced to the second, and a syllogism 
in the middle figure to the first, not all however but some 
only. The point will be clear in the sequel If A belongs 
to no B, and B to all C, then A belongs to no C. Thus the 10 
fiist figure; but if the negative statement is converted, we 
shall have the middle figure. For B belongs to no .<4, and 
to all C Similarly if the syllogism is not universal but 
particular, e. g. if A belongs to no B^ and B to some C. 
Convert the negative statement and you will have the 15 
middle figure. 

The universal syllogisms in the second figure can be 
reduced to the first, but only one of the two particular 
syllogisms. Let A belong to no B and to all C. Convert 
the negative statement, and you will have the fiist figure. 20 
For B will belong to no Ay and A to all C. But if the 
affirmative statement concerns B, and the negative C, C must 
be made fiist term. For C belongs torn A, and A to all B . 
therefore C belongs to no B. B then belongs to no C: for 
the negative statement is convertible. 25 

But if the syllogism is particular , whenever the negative 
statement concerns the major extreme, reduction to the 
first figure will be possible, e. g. if A belongs to no B and to 
some C . convert the negative statement and you will have 
the first figure Foi B will belong to no A, and A to some 
C. But when the affirmative statement concerns the major 30 
extreme, no resolution will be possible, e. g. if A belongs to 
all By but not to all C for the statement AB does not 
admit of conversion,^ nor would there be a syllogism if it 
did. 

Again syllogisms in the third figure cannot all be resolved 35 
into the first, though all syllogisms in the first figure can be 
resolved into the third Let A belong to all B and B to 
some C. Since the particular affirmative is convertible, C 
will belong to some B ; but A belonged to all B so that 
the third figure is formed Similarly if the syllogism is 
‘ I. e. simple conversion. 

G 
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negative : for the particulai affirmative is convertible : there- 
4° fore A will belong to no B, and to some C. 

51^ Of the syllogisms in the last figure one only cannot 
be lesolved into the first, viz. when the negative statement is 
not universal . all the rest can be resolved. Let A and B be 
affirmed of all C‘ then C can be converted partially with 
S either A or B . C then belongs to some B Consequently 
we shall get the first figure, if A belongs to all C, and C to 
some of the Bs. Jf A belongs to all C and B to some C, 
the aigument is the same* foi B is convertible in reference 
to C. But if B belongs to all C and A to some C, the first 
10 teim must be B . foi B belongs to all C, and C to some A, 
therefore B belongs to some A. But since the particular 
statement is convertible, A will belong to some B. If the 
syllogism is negative, when the terms are universal we must 
take them in a similai way. Let B belong to all C, and A 
15 to no C. then Cvv'ill belong to some B,a.ndA to no C; and 
so C will be middle term Similarly if the negative state- 
ment is universal, the affirmative particular • for A will 
belong to no C, and C to some of the Bs. But if the 
negative statement is particular, no resolution will be 
possible, e. g if B belongs to all C, and A does not belong 
o to some C convert the statement BC and both premisses 
will be paiticiilar. 

It is deal that in order to resolve the figures^ into one 
another the premiss which concerns the minor extieme must 
be converted in both the figures . for when this premiss is 
»5 altered, the transition to the other figure is made. 

One of the syllogisms in the middle figui e can, the other 
cannot, be resolved into the thiid figure. Whenever the 
universal statement is negative, lesolution is possible. For 
if A belongs to no B and to some C, both B and C alike are 
convertible in relation to A, so that B belongs to no A, and 
30 C to some A- A therefore is middle term. But when A 
belongs to all B, and not to some C, resolution will not be 
possible for neither of the premisses is universal after 
conveision 

Syllogisms in the third figuie can be resolved into the 
' i.p. the first and third figures. 
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middle figure, whenever the negative statement is universal, 35 
e. g. if A belongs to no C, and B to some 01 all C. Foi C 
then will belong to no A and to some B. But if the negative 
statement is paiticulai, no lesolution will be possible; for 
the paiticular negative does not admit of conversion. 

It IS clear then that the same syllogisms cannot be 40 
resolved in these figures which could not be lesolved into the 
first figure, and that when syllogisms ate reduced to the 51*’ 
fiist figure these alone are confirmed by reduction to what is 
impossible. 

It IS deal from what we have said how we ought to 
reduce syllogisms, and that the figures may be lesolved into 
one another. 

46 In establishing or lefuting, it makes some diffeience 5 
whether we suppose the expressions • not to be this ’ and 
‘to be not-this’ are identical 01 diffeicnt in meaning, e. g. 
‘not to be white’ and ‘to be not- white’. For they do not 
mean the same thing, noi is ‘ to be not-white ’ the negation 
of ‘ to be white but ‘ not to be white ’. The reason for this 10 
is as follows. The 1 elation of ‘ he can walk ’ to ‘ he can not- 
walk’ is similar to the lelalion of ‘ it is white’ to ‘it is not- 
white ’ , so IS that of ‘ he knows what is good ’ to ‘ he knows 
w hat is not-good ’. For theie is no difference between the ex- 
pressions ‘ he knows what is good ’ and ‘ he is knowing what 
is good ’, or ‘ he can walk ’ and ‘ he is able to walk ’ : there- 15 
fore theie is no diffeience between their continues ‘ he cannot 
walk ’ — ‘he is not able to walk ’. If then ' he is not able to 
walk ’ means the same as ‘ he is able not to walk ’, capacity 
to walk and incapacity to walk will belong at the same time 
to the same person (foi the same man can both walk and not- 
walk, and is possessed of knowledge of what is good and of 20 
what is not-good), but an affirmation and a denial which are 
opposed to one another do not belong at the same time to 
the same thing. As then ‘ not to know what is good ’ is not 
the same as ‘to know what is not good so ‘ to be not-good ’ 

IS not the same as ‘not to be good ’. For when two paiis 
correspond, if the one pair are different fi om one anothei , the 
other pail also must be different. Nor is ‘ to be not-equal ’ the 33 

G 2 
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same as ‘ not to be equal ’ foi there is something underlying 
the one, viz that which is iiot-equal, and this is the unequal, 
but there is nothing underlying the other Wherefore not 
c\erything is eithei equal or unequal, but everything is equal 
or is not equal. Fui ther the expressions ‘ it is a not-white 
log ’ and ‘ it IS not a white log ’ do not imply one another’s 
3otiuth. Foi if 'it IS a not-white log’, it must be a log 
but that which is not a white log need not be a log at 
all. Theiefoie it is cleai that ‘ it is not-good ’ is not the 
denial of ‘ it is good’. If then eveiy single statement 
may tiuly be said to be cithei an affirmation oi a negation, 
if It is not a negation clearly it must in a sense be an 
animation. But eveiy affirmation has a coriesponding 
35 negation. The negation then of ‘ it is not-good ’ is ‘ it is 
not not-good’. The i elation of these statements to one 
another is as follows. Let A stand for ‘ to be good B 
for ‘ not to be good ’, let C stand for ‘ to be not-good ’ and 
be placed under B,'^ and let D stand for ‘ not to be not-good ’ 
and be placed under A. Then either A ox B will belong to 
everything, but they will never belong to the same thing ; 
40 and either C or B will belong to cveiything, but they will 
nevei belong to the same thing. And B must belong 
to everything to which C belongs. Foi if it is true to say 
52^ ‘ It IS not-white it is true also to say ‘ it is not white ’ . for 
it is impossible that a thing should simultaneously be white 
and be not-white, or be a not-white log and be a white log , 
consequently if the affiimation does not belong, the denial 
must belong But C does not ali<rays belong to B for what 
5 is not a log at all, cannot be a not-white log either. On the 
other hand B belongs to everything to which A belongs. 
For either C or B belongs to eveiy thing to which A belongs. 
But since a thing cannot be simultaneously not-white 

' The text implies the following diagram 

A (It is good.) B (It IS not good.) 

D (It IS not not-good ) C (It is not-good ) 

Anstotle points out that A and B are contradictory. 

C and D „ „ 

A and I „ contrary. 

B and D „ compatible. 

D IS inferable from A. 
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and white, D must belong to eveiything to which A belongs. 
For of that v/hich is white it is true to say that it is not not- 
white But A is not true of all D. Foi of that which 
is not a log at all it is not true to say A, viz. that it is a lo 
white log. Consequently D is true, but A is not true, i. e. 
that it is d white log It is clear also that A and C cannot 
together belong to the same thing, and that B and D may 
possibly belong to the same thing 

Piivative teims aie similaily lelated to positive terms in 13 
respect of this airangement. Let A stand for ‘ equal’, 5 
for ‘ not equal C for ‘ unequal ’, D for ‘ not unequal ’. 

In many things also, to some of which something belongs 
which does not belong to otheis, the negation may be true 
in a similar way,^ viz that all are not white or that each is 20 
not white, while that each is not-white or all are not-white 
is false. Similarly also ‘ every animal is not-white ’ is not 
the negation of ‘ every animal is white ’ {foi both are false) 
the pi oper negation is ‘ every animal is not white Since it 
is clear that ‘ it is not-white ’ and ' it is not white ’ mean 25 
different things, and one is an affiimation, the other a denial, 
it IS evident that the method of proving each cannot be the 
same, e. g. that whatever is an animal is not white or may 
not be white, and that it is true to call it not-white , for this 
means that it is not-white But we may prove that it is true 
to call It white or not-white in the same way — for both are 30 
proved constructively by means of the first figure For the 
expiession ‘ it is true ’ stands on a similar footing to ‘ it is ’. 
For the negation of ‘it is true to call it white’ is not ‘it is 
tiue to call It not-white’ but ‘it is not true to call it white’. 

If then it is to be® tiue to say that whatever is a man is 
musical or is not-musical, we must assume that whatever 35 
is an animal either is musical or is not-musical, and the 
proof has been made. That whatevei is a man is not musical 
is pi oved destructively in the three ways mentioned * 

In general whenever A and B are such that they 'cannot 
belong at the same time to the same thing, and one of the 40 
two necessaiily belongs to everything, and again C and D 


* Omit oi in 1 II with B, C2 , A1 , and Waltz ' Cf. II 4, 5 

' Read eoroi in 1. 34. * Celarent, Cesare, Camestres. 
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52'’ are lelated in the same way, and A follows Cbut the relation 
cannot be leveised, then D must follow H and the lelation 
cannot be reversed. And A and £> may belong to the same 
thing, but B and C cannot. Fust it is clear fiom the 
5 follow ing consideration that B follows B For since either 
C or B necessarily belongs to eveiything , and since C can- 
not belong to that to which B belongs, because it cairies A 
along with it and A and B cannot belong to the same thing ; 
it is clear that B must follow B. Again since C does not 
leciprocate with A, but C or B belongs to everything, it is 
10 possible that A and B should belong to the same thing 
But B and C cannot belong to the same thing, because 
A follows C , and so something impossible lesults. It is 
clear then that B does not lecipiocate with B either, since 
it is possible that B and A should belong at the same time 
to the same thing 

It results sometimes even in such an arrangement of terms 
IS that one is deceived through not appiehending the opposites 
rightly, one of which must belong to everything, e g. we may 
reason that ‘ if A and B cannot belong at the same time to 
the same thing, but it is necessaiy that one of them should 
belong to whatever the other does not belong to : and again 
C and i? aie related in the same way, and A follows every- 
thing which C follows • it will result ^ that B belongs 
necessarily to everything to which B belongs'- but this 
30 is false. ‘ Assume that F stands foi the negation of A and B, 
and again that H stands for the negation of C and B. It is 
necessary then that either A or F should belong to every- 
thing ‘ for either the affirmation or the denial must belong. 
And again either C o\ H must belong to everything : for 
they are related as affirmation and denial. And ex hypothest 
A belongs to everything to which C belongs. Therefore H 
35 belongs to eveiything to which F belongs. Again since 
either F or B belongs to everything, and similarly either H 
or B, and since H follows F, B must follow B . for we know 
this * If then A follows C, B must follow B But this is 
false : foi as we proved the sequence is reversed in terms 

‘ Omit yuD in 1 . 19 with A and B. 

• * 19 -’* 13. 


® Froin "■39-'’ 13. 
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so constituted. The fallacy arises because pcrh ips it is not 
necessary that A q\ F should belong to eveiything, or that s'! 
F ox B should belong to everything for F is not the denial 
of A. For not-good is the negation of good : and not-good 
is not identical with * neither good nor not-good Similarly 
also with C and D. For two negations have been assumed 
in respect to one term.^ 

' In IL 18, 21. 
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52’’ We have already explained the number of the figures, the l 
character and number of the premisses, when and how 
40 a syllogism is formed ; ' further what we must look for when 
53“ refuting and establishing propositions, and how we should 
investigate a given problem in any branch of inquiry, also 
by what means we shall obtain principles appiopriate to 
each subject.^ Since some syllogisms ai e univei sal, others 
5 particulai, all the universal syllogisms give more than one 
lesult, and of particulai syllogisms the affirmative yield more 
than one, the negative yield only the stated conclusion. Foi 
all pi ©positions are convertible save only the particular 
negative : and the conclusion states one definite thing about 
another definite thing. Consequently all syllogisms save the 
particular negative yield more than one conclusion, e. g if 
10 A has been proved to belong to all or to some then B 
must belong to some A and if A has been pioved to belong 
to no B, then B belongs to no A This is a different 
conclusion fiom the former. But if A does not belong 
to some B, it is not necessary that B should not belong to 
some A : for it may possibly belong to all A. 

15 This then is the reason common to all syllogisms whether 
universal or particular. But it is possible to give another 
reason concerning those which are universal. For all the 
things that are subordinate to the middle term or to the 
conclusion may be pioved by the same syllogism, if the 
former are placed in the middle, the lattei in the conclusion , 
30 e. g. if the conclusion AB is proved through C, whatever is 
subordinate to B or C must accept the predicate A : for if B 
is included in B as in a whole, and B is included in A, then 
Z? will be included in A, Again if B is included in C as in 
a whole, and C is included in A, then E will be included in 
A. Similarly if the syllogism is negative. In the second 

* i. 1-26. * . a 7 - 3 »* 
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figure it will be possible to infer only that which is subordi- 25 
nate to the conclusion, e. g. if A belongs to no B and to all 
C , we conclude that B belongs to no C. If then D 
is suboidinate to C, clearly B does not belong to it. But 
that B does not belong to what is subordinate to A, is not 
clear by means of the syllogism. And yet B does not 3° 
belong to E, if E is suboidinate to A But while it has 
been proved thiough the syllogism that B belongs to no C, 
it has been assumed without proof that B does not belong to 
A, consequently it does not result through the syllogism that 
B does not belong to E. 

But in paiticulai syllogisms there will be no necessity of 
inferring what is suboi dinate to the conclusion (foi a syllogism 35 
does not result when this premiss ^ is particular), but what- 
ever is subordinate to the middle term may be inferred, 
not however through the syllogism, e. g if A belongs to all 
B and B to some C. Nothing can be infeued about that 
which IS suboidinate to C, something can be inferred 
about that which is subordinate to B^ but not through the 
pieceding syllogism. Similaily in the other figures That 4° 
which is subordinate to the conclusion cannot be pioved , 
the other subordinate can be pioved, only not through the SS** 
syllogism, just as in the univeisal syllogisms what is 
subordinate to the middle teim is pioved (as we saw) fiom 
a premiss which is not demonstrated : consequently either a 
conclusion is not possible in the case of universal syllogisms 
01 else It is possible also in the case of particular sylIogisms_ 

2 It is possible for the premisses of the syllogism to be 
true, or to be false, or to be the one true, the other false. 5 
The conclusion is either tiue or false necessarily From 
true premisses it is not possible to draw a false conclusion, 
but a true conclusion may be drawn from false premisses, 
ti ue however only in respect to the fact, not to the reason. 

The reason cannot be established from false premisses why 
this is so will be explained in the sequel.® 10 

* i.e. the conclusion of the original syllogism, which would have to 
become the major premiss of the further syllogism required. A parti- 
cular major premiss yields no conclusion (in the first hgure). 

» 57 * 40 -'’ 17 * 
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First then that it is not possible to diaw a false conclusion 
fiom true premisses, is made clcai by this consideration. 
If it is. necessaiy that B should be when A is, it is necessary 
that A should not be when B is not If then A is true, 
B must be true: otheiwise it will turn out that the same 
15 thing both is and is not at the same time. But this is 
impossible. Let it not, because A is laid down as a single 
term, be supposed that it is possible, when a single fact is 
given, that something should necessarily result. For that 
is not possible. For what results necessarily is the con- 
clusion, and the means by which this comes about are at 
the least thiee terms, and two relations of subject and 
30 predicate or premisses. If then it is true that A belongs 
to all that to which B belongs, and that B belongs to all 
that to which C belongs, it is necessaiy that A should 
belong to all that to which C belongs, and this cannot be 
false : for then the same thing will belong and not belong 
at the same time. So A is posited as one thing, being two 
premisses taken together. The same holds good of negative 
35 syllogisms . it is not possible to prove a false conclusion 
from true premisses 

But from what is false a true conclusion may be drawn, 
whethei both the premisses aie false or only one, provided 
that this is not either of the premisses indifferently,^ if it is 
taken as wholly false, but if the premiss is not taken as 
wholly false, it does not matter which of the two is false.® 
30 (i) Let A belong to the whole of C, but to none of the Bs, 

' Omit d\Xa Tijt dtvTtpas in 1 . 28 with codd. Bu. 

' The following cases are discussed m the sequel : 

Universal premisses, 

53 ^ 30-54“ I Both premisses wholly false, conclusion true 

54“ I, 2 Both premisses partly false, conclusion true. 

54* 2-18 Major wholly false, minor true, conclusion false. 

54“ 18-28 Major partly false, minor true, conclusion true. 

54“ 28-^ 2 Major true, minor wholly false, conclusion true. 

54 *’ 2-16 Major true, minor partly false, conclusion true. 

One premiss particular. 

54^21-35 Major wholly false, minor true, conclusion true 

54*’ 35-55“ 4 Major partly false, minor true, conclusion true. 

55“ 4-19 Major true, minor wholly false, conclusion true. 

55 “ 19-28 Major partly false, minor wholly false, conclusion true. 

55“28-’>2 Both premisses wholly false, conclusion true. 
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ncithei let D belong to C. This is possible, e.g. animal 
belongs to no stone, nor stone to any man If then A is 
taken to belong to all B and B to all C, A will belong to 
all C ; consequently though both the premisses are false the 
conclusion is true foi every man is an animal. Similarly 35 
with the negative. Foi it is possible that neither A nor B 
should belong to any C, although A belongs to all B, e. g. if 
the same terms are taken and man is put as middle for 
neither animal nor man belongs to any stone, but animal 
belongs to every man ^ Consequently if one term is taken 
to belong to none of that to which it does belong, and the 4° 
other term is taken to belong to all of that to which it does 
not belong, though both the premisses are false the con- 
clusion will be true, (a) A similar proof may be given if 54“ 
each premiss is partially false. 

(3) But if one only of the premisses is false, when the first 
premiss is wholly false, e. g. AB, the conclusion will not be 
true, but if the premiss BC is wholly false, a true conclusion 
will be possible. I mean by ‘wholly false’ the contrary of 
the truth, e g. if what belongs to none is assumed to belong 5 
to all, or if what belongs to all is assumed to belong to none. 

Let A belong to no B, and B to all C. If then the premiss 
BC which I take is tiuc, and the piemiss AB is wholly false, 

VIZ. that A belongs to all B, it is impossible that the con- 
clusion should be true : for A belonged to none of the Cs, 
since A belonged to nothing to which B belonged, and B 10 
belonged to all C. Similarly there cannot be a true con- 
clusion if A belongs to all B, and B to all C, but while the 
true premiss BC is assumed, the wholly false premiss AB is 
also assumed, viz. that A belongs to nothing to which B 
belongs: here the conclusion must be false. For A will 
belong to all C, since A belongs to everything to which B 15 
belongs, and B to all C, It is clear then that when the first 
premiss is wholly false, whether affirmative or negative, and 
the other premiss is true, the conclusion cannot be true. 

(4) But if the premiss is not wholly false, a tiue conclusion 

> No £ (men) are A (ammals). 

AH C (stones) are £ (men). 

No C (stones) an A (animals). 
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ib possible. For if A belongs to all C and to some and if B 
ao belongs to all C, e. g. animal to every swan and to some 
white thing, and white to every swan, then if we take as 
piemisses that A belongs to all B, and B to all C, A will 
belong to all C truly for every swan is an animal. Similarly 
if the statement AB is negative For it is possible that A 
25 should belong to some B and to no C, and that B should 
belong to all C, e g animal to some white thing, but to no 
snow, and white to all snow. If then one should assume 
that A belongs to no B, and ^ to all C, then A will belong 
to no C. 

(5) But if the piemiss AB, which is assumed, is wholly true, 
and the piemiss BC is wholly false, a tiue syllogism will be 
30 possible : for nothing prevents A belonging to all B and to 
all C, though B belongs to no C, e g these being species of 
the same genus which are not subordinate one to the other 
for animal belongs both to horse and to man, but horse to 
no man. If then it is assumed that A belongs to all B and 
B to all C, the conclusion will be true, although the premiss 
35 BC is wholly false. Similarly if the premiss AB is negative. 
For It is possible that A should belong neither to any B nor 
to any C, and that B should not belong to any C, e g. a genus 
to species of anothei genus . foi animal belongs neither to 
music nor to the art of healing, nor does music belong to 
54** the ait of healing. If then it is assumed that A belongs to 
no B, and B to all C, the conclusion will be true. 

(6) And if the premiss . 5(7 is not wholly false but in part 
only, even so the conclusion may be true For nothing 
5 prevents A belonging to the whole of B and of C, while B 
belongs to some C, e. g. a genus to its species and difference . 
foi animal belongs to every man and to every footed thing, 
and man to some footed things though not to all. If then 
it is assumed that A belongs to all B, and B to all C, A will 
belong to all C. and this ex hypothesi is true. Similarly 
10 if the premiss AB \s negative For it is possible that A 
should neither belong to any B nor to any C, though B 
belongs to some C, e g. a genus to the species of another 
genus and its difference for animal neither belongs to any 
wisdom nor to any instance of ‘ speculative ’, but wisdom 
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belongs to some instance of ‘ speculative If then it should 
be assumed that A belongs to no B, and B to all C, A will ij 
belong to no C and this ex hypothesi is true. 

In particulai syllogisms it is possible when the first 
premiss is wholly false, and the other tiue, that the con- 
clusion should be tiue, also when the fiist premiss. is false 
in part, and the othei true , ^ and when the first is true, and 20 
the particular is false, and when both aie false (7) For 
nothing prevents A belonging to no 5 , but to some C, and 
B to some C, e. g animal belongs to no snow, but to some 
white thing, and snow to some white thing. If then ^ snow 
is taken as middle, and animal as fiist term, and it is assumed 25 
that A belongs to the whole of B, and B to some C, then 
the premiss AB is wholly false, the piemiss BC tiue, and 
the conclusion true. Similaily if the piemiss AB is nega- 
tive : for It is possible that A should belong to the whole 
of B, but not to some C, although B belongs to some C, 30 
e. g. animal belongs to evciy man, but does not follow® 
some white, but man belongs to some white , consequently 
if man be taken as middle term and it is assumed that A 
belongs to no B but B belongs to some C, the conclusion 
will be true although the piemiss AB is wholly false. 

(8) If the premiss AB is false in part, the conclusion may 35 
be true. For nothing prevents A belonging both to B and to 
some C, and B belonging to some C, e g. animal to some- 
thing beautiful and to something gieat, and beautiful 
belonging to something great If then A is assumed to 
belong to all B, and B to some C, the premiss AB will be 
partially false, the premiss BC will be true, and the con- 55^ 
elusion true Similarly if the premiss AB is negative. For 
the same terms will serve, and m the same positions, to 
prove the point.* 

(9) Again if the piemiss AB is true, and the premiss BC is 
false, the conclusion may be true. For nothing pievents A ? 
belonging to the whole of B and to some C, while B belongs 

* Omit oKtis in 1 . 20 with A, B, C, and W.iitz 

- oil in 1 24 (Hekker) is a misprint for oSk. 

■* See note 43’’ 3 

* V17 that a true conclusion may follon if one premiss is partially 
false, the other true. 
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to no C, e. g animal to every swan and to some black things, 
though swan belongs to no black thing. Consequently if it 
should be assumed that belongs to all Jy, and B to some C, 
lo the conclusion will be tiue, although the statement BC is 
false. Similaily if the premiss AB is negative. For it is 
possible that A should belong to no B, and not to some C, 
while B belongs to no C, e.g. a genus to the species of 
another genus and to the accident of its own species : for 
I? animal belongs to no number and not to some white things, ‘ 
and number belongs to nothing white. If then number is 
taken as middle, and it is assumed that A belongs to no B, 
and B to some C, then A will not belong to some C, which 
ex hypothesi is true. And the premiss AB is true, the 
premiss BC false. 

(10) Also if the premiss is paitially false, and the pie- 
30 miss^C is false too, the conclusion may be true. For nothing 

prevents A belonging to some B and to some C, though B 
belongs to no C, e g if ^ is the contrary of C, and both are 
accidents of the same genus for animal belongs to some 
white things and to some black things, but white belongs to 
35 no black thing. If then it i.s assumed that A belongs to all 
B, and B to some C, the conclusion will be tiue. Similarly 
if the premiss AB is negative for the same teims arranged 
in the same way will serve for the proof. 

(11) Also though both premisses aie false the conclusion 
may be true. For it is possible that A may belong to no B 

30 and to some C, while .5 belongs to no C, e g. a genus in rela- 
tion to the species of another genus, and to the accident of its 
own species for animal belongs to no number, but to some 
white things, and number to nothing white. If then it is 
assumed that A belongs to all B and B to some C, the 
35 conclusion will be true, though both premisses aie false. 
Similarly also if the premiss AB is negative. For nothing 
prevents A belonging to the whole of B^ and not to some C, 
while B belongs to no C, e. g. animal belongs to every swan, 

* Read in 1 15 xtvi oS, which seems lo have been read by Phil. 

No Ii (number) is A (animal). (True.) 

Some C (white) is B (number). (False ) 

.*. Some C (white) is not A (animal). (True.) 
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and not lo bomc black things, and swan belongs to nothing 
black Consequently if it is assumed that A belongs to 40 
no B, and B to some C, then A does not belong to some C. 55^ 
The conclusion then is true, but the premisses are false. 

3 In the middle figure it is possible in eveiy way to reach 
a true conclusion through false premisses, whether the syllo- 
gisms are universal or particular, viz. when both premisses 
arc wholly false , when each is partially false ; when one j 
is true, the other wholly false (it does not matter which of 
the two piemisses is false) ; if both premisses are partially 
false , if one is quite tiue, the other partially false , if one is 
wholly false, the other partially tiue.^ For (i) if A belongs 10 
to no B and to all C, e g animal to no stone and to eveiy 
horse, then if the premisses are stated contrariwise and it is 
assumed that A belongs to all B and to no C, though the 
premisses are wholly false they will yield a true conclusion. 

* The possible combinations of premisses in which there is some 
element of falsity are 

(1) Wholly false with wholly false. 

(2) True with wholly false 

(3) Partly false with partly false. 

(4) True with partly false 

(5) Wholly false with partly false. 

«7ri Ti tKartpas seems, in the light of sb** 20-33, to mean the third (and 
not the fifth) of these cases, which is also expressed by ical ct a/i^ortpai 
ini Ti Waltz would excise the latter clause for this reason, 

and Kai fl fi piv oKj) 17 S’ firi ri because (ai eni ri aXijdTjS 

does not occur elsewhere in Aristotle, { 6 ) it must mean either (1) the 
same as ‘partly false’, so that case (5) is meant, a case entirely 
Ignored by Aristotle throughout cc 2-4, and therefore not to be expected 
here, or (ii) something else, in which case Aristotle illogically omits all 
the other combinations which include one ‘ partly true ’ premiss 

To (a) It may be replied that iiri n nXjjBfis is justified by the use of 
Its opposite (fTrXSr (iXijflijr 1 7, which Waitz does not reject (cf oXi; 
dXi)d^r 1 17, &c ) To [i) It may be replied that the clause plainly 
does indicate case (5) and that this case is expressly dealt with in the 
discussion of the first figure, 55“ 19-28. It is true that this case is 
omitted in the detailed discussion of the second figure, where with 
reference to universal syllogisms (i) is discussed in ss’’ 10-16, (2) in 
SS'’ 16-23, (4) in 55*’23-38, (3) in 55'’ 38-56* 4, and with 'reference to 
particular syllogisms (2) is discussed in 56* 5-32, (i) in 56*32-’'3 But 
similarly (3) is omitted in the discussion of paiticular syllogisms in the 
first figrure Aristotle does not attempt to work out all the possibilities 
There remains the repetition iii/.J"ed 111 cni ti eKrircpas and cl 
i!p(f»>TcpiH cm Ti ylrcvScis. It is quite possible that through confusion 
Aristotle wrote the passage as it stands, if anj thing is to go it seems 
better to excise cirl n cKorcpas as introduced by imitation of c. 4 , 5- 
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15 Similarly if belongs to all D and to no C for we shall 
have the same syllogism. 

(a) Again if one premiss is wholly false, the other wholly 
true for nothing prevents .<-1 belonging to all B and to all C, 
though B belongs to no C, e. g. a genus to its co-oidinate 
species Foi animal belongs to every hoise and man, and 
:o no man is a hoise. If then it is assumed that animal 

belongs to all of the one, and none of the othei, the one 

premiss will be wholly false, the othei wholly true, and the 
conclusion will be ttue whichever teim the negative state- 
ment concerns. 

(3) Also if one piemiss is paitially false, the other wholly 

true. For it is possible that A should belong to some B 

25 and to all C, though B belongs to no C, e. g. animal to 

some white things and to every raven, though white belongs 
to no raven. If then it is assumed that A belongs to no B, 
but to the whole of C, the premiss AB is partially false, the 
premiss A C wholly tiue, and the conclusion true Similarly 
30 if the negative statement is transposed ^ the proof can be 
made by means of the same terms. Also if the affirmative 
premiss is partially false, the negative wholly ti ue, a true 
conclusion is possible. For nothing prevents A belonging 
to some B, but not to C as a whole,® while B belongs to 
no C, e. g. animal belongs to some white things, but to no 
35 pitch, and white belongs to no pitch. Consequently if it is 
assumed that A belongs to the whole of B, but to no C, the 
piemiss AB is paitially false, the premiss AC is wholly true, 
and the conclusion is tiue. 

(4) And if both the piemisses are partially false, the 
conclusion may be true. For it is possible that A should 

40 belong to some B and to some C, and B to no C, e g. animal 
to some white things and to some black things, though white 
56“ belongs to nothing black. If then it is assumed that A 
belongs to all B and to no C, both premisses are partially 
false, but the conclusion is tiue. Similarly, if the negative 
premiss is transposed, the proof can be made by means of 
the same teims. 

' 1 e treated as minor instead of raajoj: premiss. 

® i.e. not to any C. 
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It is dear also that our thesis holds in paiticular syllo- 5 
gisms. For (5) nothing prevents A belonging to all B and 
to some C, though B does not belong to some C, e. g. animal 
to every man and to some white things, though man will 
not belong to some white things. If then it is stated that 
A belongs to no B and to some C, the universal premiss is 10 
wholly false, the particular premiss is true, and the con- 
clusion IS true Similaily if the premiss AB is affirmative 
for It is possible that A should belong to no B, and not to 
some C, though B does not belong to some C, e. g. animal 
belongs to nothing lifeless, and does not belong to some 
white things, and lifeless will not belong to some white 15 
things ^ If then it is stated that A belongs to all B and 
not to some C, the premiss AB which is universal is wholly 
false, the premiss AC \s true, and the conclusion is true. 
Also a tiue conclusion is possible when the universal piemiss 
IS true, and the paiticular is false. For nothing prevents A 
following ® neithei B nor C at all, while B does not belong to 30 
some C, e. g. animal belongs to no number nor to anything 
lifeless, and number does not follow some lifeless things. 

If then It is stated that A belongs to no B and to some C, 
the conclusion will be true, and the universal prfemiss true, 
but the particular false. Similarly if the premiss which is 35 
stated universally is affirmative. For it is possible that A 
should belong both to B and to C as wholes, though B does 
not follow some C, e. g. a genus in relation to its species 
and diffeience ; for animal follows every man and footed 
things as a whole, but man does not follow every footed 
thing. Consequently if it is assumed that A belongs to the 
whole of B, but does not belong to some C, the universal 30 
premiss is true, the particular false, and the conclusion 
true. 

(6) It is clear too that though both premisses are false 
they may yield a true conclusion, since it is possible that A 

^ Read 08 for ohx vndpxtt m L 15 with C2. The sense requires 
a negative, though this has little MS. support. 

All B (lifeless) is A (animal). (False.) 

Some C (white) is not A (animal). (True.) 

•. Some C (white) is not B (lifeless). (True.) 

> See note 43** 3. 
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should belong both to B and to C as wholes,^ though B 
35 does not follow some C. For if it is assumed that A belongs 
to no B and to some C, the premisses are both false, but the 
conclusion is true. Similarly if the universal premiss is 
affirmative and the paiticulai negative. For it is possible 
that A should follow no B and all C, though B does not 
40 belong to some C, e. g. animal follows no science but every 
man, though science does not follow every man If then A 
56’’ is assumed to belong to the whole of B, and not to follow 
some C, the premisses are false but the conclusion is true. 

In the last figure a true conclusion may come through 4 
5 what IS false, alike when both piemisses are wholly false, 
when each is paitly false, when one premiss is wholly true, 
the other false, when one premiss is partly false, the other 
wholly true, and vice versa, and in every other way in which it 
is possible to alter the premisses “ For (i) nothing prevents 
10 neithei A nor B from belonging to any C, while A belongs 
to some B, e.g. neither man nor footed follows anything 
lifeless, though man belongs to some footed things If then 
it is assumed that A and B belong to all C, the premisses 
will be wholly false, but the conclusion tiue. Similarly if 
one premiss is negative, the other affirmative. For it is 
15 possible that B should belong to no C, but .<4 to all C, and that 
A should not belong to some B, e g. black belongs to no 
swan, animal to every swan, and animal not to everything 
black. Consequently if it is assumed that B belongs to 

^ The sense requires something like the reading implied in 1. 34 by 
Boethius’ translation, viz. per oKm dc jitidfyi, in place of oA^. 

No B IS A. (False ) 

Some C is (False) 

.' Some C IS not B. (True.) 

But the confusion may be in Aristotle. 

’ The following cases are discussed in the sequel : 

BotM f remisses umversed. 

56’>9-20 Both premisses wholly false, conclusion true. 

56^ ao-33 Both premisses partly false, conclusion true. 

56*’ 33-57* 9 One premiss true, the other wholly false, conclusion 
true. 

57*9-28 One premiss true, the other partly false, conclusion 
true 

One premiss particular 

57*29-35 Same situation as when both premisses are universal. 
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all C, and yi to no C, A will not belong to bome B : and the 
conclusion is true, though the piemisses are false. lo 

(z) Also if each premiss is partly false, the conclusion 
may be true For nothing prevents both A and B from 
belonging to some C while A belongs to some B, e. g. white 
and beautiful belong to some animals, and white to some 
beautiful things. If then it is stated that A and B belong 
to all C, the premisses are partially false, but the conclusion 25 
is ti ue. Similarly if the premiss AC is stated as negative. 

For nothing prevents A from not belonging, and B fiom 
belonging, to some C, while A does not belong to all B, 
e. g. white does not belong to some animals, beautiful 
belongs to some animals, and white does not belong to 30 
everything beautiful. Consequently if it is assumed that A 
belongs to no C, and B to all C, both premisses are pai tly 
false, but the conclusion is true. 

(3) Similarly if one of the piemisses assumed is wholly 
false, the other wholly true For it is possible that both A and 
B should follow all C, though A does not belong to some B, 35 
e. g. animal and white follow every swan, though animal 
does not belong to everything white. Taking these then as 
tei ms, if one assumes that B belongs to the whole of C, but 
A does not belong to C at all, the piemiss BC will be 
wholly true, the premiss AC wholly false, and the conclu- 
sion true. Similarly if the statement BC is false, the 40 
statement AC true, the conclusion may be true. The 
same terms will serve for the proof.^ Also if both the 57® 
premisses assumed are afhimative, the conclusion may 
be true. For nothing prevents B from following all C, 
and A from not belonging to C at all, though A belongs to 
some B, e. g animal belongs to every swan,* black to no 
swan, and black to some animals. Consequently if it is 5 
assumed that A and B belong to every C, the premiss BC is 
wholly true, the premiss AC is wholly false, and the conclu- 

* 'Black — swan — lifeless’, which follow in the MSS. at 1 i, are not 
‘ the same terms and owe their origin to the (lost) commentary of 
Alexander, who saw that ‘the same terms’ — animal, white, swan — 
will not serve Aristotle’s turn — 1 e. if they are as before respectively 
major, minor, and middle term. 

* Omit juv in 1. 4 with B and Waltz. 

H 2 
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sion is true. Similarly if the premiss A C whirh is assumed 
is true the pi oof can be made through the same teims. 

(4) Again if one premiss is wholly tiue, the other partly 
10 false, the conclusion may be true. For it is possible that B 

should belong to all C, and A to some C, while A belongs 
to some B, e. g. biped belongs to every man, beautiful not 
to every man, and beautiful to some bipeds. If then it 
is assumed that both A and B belong to the whole of C, 
the premiss BC is wholly true, the premiss A C partly false, 
15 the conclusion true Similarly if of the premisses assumed 
AC is true and BC partly false, a true conclusion is possible 
this can be proved, if the same terms as before aie trans- 
posed. Also the conclusion may be true if one pieiniss 
is negative, the other affirmative. For since it is possible 
that B should belong to the whole of C, and A to some C, 
-•o and, when they aie so that A should not belong to all B, 
therefore if it is assumed that B belongs to the whole of 
C, and A to no C, the negative premiss is pai tly false, the 
other premiss wholly true, and the conclusion is true. 
Again since it has been proved that if A belongs to no C 
and B to some C, it is possible that A should not belong to 
some C, it is clear that if the piemiss AC is wholly true, 
and the premiss BC paitly false, it is possible that the 
conclusion should be tiue. For if it is assumed that A 
belongs to no C, and B to all C, the premiss AC is wholly 
true, and the premiss BC is paitly false. 

(5) It is clear also in the case of particular syllogisms * that 
30 a tine conclusion may come through what is false, in every 

possible way. For the same teims must be taken as have 
been taken when the premisses are universal, positive terms 
in positive syllogisms, negative teims in negative. Foi it 
makes no difference to the setting out of the tei ms, whether 
one assumes that what belongs to none belongs to all or 
35 that what belongs to some belongs to all. The same applies 
to negative statements. 

It is clear then that if ‘the conclusion is false, the pre- 
misses of the argument must be false, eithei all or some 
of them , but when the conclusion is true, it is not necessary 
^ i.e. syllogisms having one premiss particular. 
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that the piemisses should be true, either one or all, yet it is 
possible, though no part of the syllogism is true, that the 
conclusion may none the less be tiue; but it is not neces- 40 
sitated. The reason is that when two things aie so related S?** 
to one another, that if the one is, the other necessarily is, 
then if the latter is not, the formei will not be eithei, but if 
the lattei is, it is not necessary that the foi mer should be. 

But it is impossible that the same thing should be neces- 
sitated by the being and by the not-being of the same 
thing. I mean, for example, that it is impossible that B 
should necessarily be great since A is white and that B 5 
should necessaiily be gieat since A is not white. For 
whenever since this. A, is white it is necessary that that, B, 
should be great, and since B is gieat that C should not be 
white, then it is necessary if A is white that C should not 
be white. And whenever it is necessaiy, since one of two 
things is, that the other should be, it is necessary, if the 1° 
latter is not, that the former (viz A) should not be If 
then B is not great A cannot be white But if, when A is 
not white, it is necessary that B should be gieat, it neces- 
sarily results that if B is not gieat, B itself is gieat. (But 
this is impossible.) Foi if B is not great, A will necessarily 
not be white If then when this is not white B must be is 
gieat, it lesults that if B is not gieat, it is great, just as if it 
were pioved through thiee terms 
5 Ciiculai and reciprocal proof means proof by means of 
the conclusion, 1 e by converting one of the premisses 
simply and infeirmg the other piemiss which was assumed 20 
in the original syllogism-^ c. g. suppose it has been 
necessary to prove that A belongs to all C, and it has 
been piovcd through i?, suppose that A should now be 
proved to belong to B by assuming that A belongs to 
C, and C to B—so A belongs to B. but in the first 
syllogism the converse was assumed, viz. that B belongs 25 
to C. Oi suppose it is necessary to prove that B belongs 
to C, and A is assumed to belong to C, which was the 
conclusion of the first syllogism, and B to belong to A • 
but the convcisc was assumed m the cailier syllogism, 

' The sentence would be clearer if we could read in 1 . 20. 
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viz that A belongs to B In no other way is lecipiocal 
proof possible. If anothei teim is taken as middle, the 
30 proof IS not circular : for neither of the piopositions assumed 
is the same as befoie if one of the accepted terms, is taken 
as middle, only one of the premisses of the fiist syllogism 
can be assumed in the second: for if both of them aie 
taken the same conclusion as before will result . but it 
must be different If the teims are not conveitible, one 
of the piemisses from which the syllogism results must be 
undemonstrated : for it is not possible to demonstiatc 
through these teims that the third belongs to the middle 
35 or the middle to the first. If the terms are convertible, 
it is possible to demonstrate everything reciprocally, e. g. if 
A and B and C are convertible with one another. Suppose 
the proposition AC has been demonstrated thiough B as 
middle term, and again the proposition AB through the 
conclusion and the premiss BC converted, and similarly the 
40 proposition BC through the conclusion and the premiss AB 
58“ converted. But it is necessary to prove both the premiss 
CB, and the premiss BA . for we have used these alone 
without demonstrating them. If then it is assumed that B 
belongs to all C, and C to all A, we shall h.ive a syllogism 
5 relating B to A. Again if it is assumed that C belongs to 
all A, and A to all B, C must belong to all B. In both 
these syllogisms the piemiss CA has been assumed without 
being demonstrated . the other premisses had ex hypothest 
been pioved. Consequently if we succeed in demonstrating 
this premiss, all the picmi>-ses will have been proved 
10 recipiocally. If then it is assumed that C belongs to all B, 
and B to all A, both the piemisses assumed have been 
proved, and C must belong to A, It is cleai then that only 
if the terms are convertible is circular and reciprocal 
demonstration possible (if the terms are not convertible, 
15 the matter stands as we said above). But it tuins out in 
these also that we use for the demonstration the very thing 
that is being proved for C is proved of B, and B oi A, 
by assuming that C is said of A, and C is proved of A 
through these premisses, so that we use the conclusion foi 
20 the demonstration. 
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In negative syllogisms recipiocal proof is as follows. Let 
B belong to all C, and A to none of the Bs w e conclude 
that A belongs to none of the Cs. If again it is necessary 
to prove that A belongs to none of the Bs (which was 
pieviously assumed) A must belong to no C, and C to all B\ 25 
thus the pievious piemiss is reversed. If it is necessary to 
piove that B belongs to C, the proposition AB must no 
longer be converted as before foi the piemiss ^B belongs to 
no ’ is identical with the premiss 'A belongs to no B But 
we must assume that B belongs to all of that to none of 
which A belongs. Let A belong to none of the Cs (which 30 
was the previous conclusion) and assume that B belongs to 
all of that to none of which A belongs. It is necessary then 
that B should belong to all C. Consequently each of the 
three propositions has been made a conclusion, and this 
is ciicular demonstration, to assume the conclusion and the 
converse of one of the premisses, and deduce the remaining 35 
premiss. 

In particular syllogisms it is not possible to demonstrate 
the universal premiss through the other piopositions, but 
the particular premiss can be demonstrated. Clearly it is 
impossible to demonstiate the universal premiss: for what 
is universal is proved through propositions which ate' 
universal, but the conclusion is not universal, and the proof 4° 
must stait from the conclusion and the othei piemiss. 
Further a syllogism cannot be made at all if the other 
premiss is converted for the result is that both premisses SS** 
aie particular. But the particular premiss may be proved. 
Suppose that A has been proved of some C through B. If 
tJien it is assumed that B belongs to all A, and the conclu- 
sion is retained, B will belong to some C: for we obtain the s 
first fig:ure and A is middle. But if the syllogism is nega- 
tive, it is not possible to prove the universal premiss, for 
the reason^ given above. But it is possible to prove the 
particular premiss, if the proposition AB is converted as in 
the universal syllogism,® i.e.'B belongs to some of that to 10 

’ Read Si o in 1 . 7 with Buhle. 

“ Cf. “29. Omit with A, B, and Waitz in 1 . 8 /leV and in 1 . 9 oix etrri, 
dill TrpoirX^^us S' hnv. 
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some of which A does not belong ' otherwise no syllogism 
results because the particular premiss is negative. 

In the second figure it is not possible to piove an affii- 6 
mative proposition in this way, but a negative pioposition 
1.=; may be proved. An affirmative pioposition is not proved 
because both premisses of the new syllogism are not affirma- 
tive (for the conclusion is negative) but an affirmative 
proposition is (as we saw) proved from premisses which are 
both affirmative. The negative is pioved as follows. Let 
A belong to all B, and to no C we conclude that B belongs 
20 to no C. If then it is assumed that B belongs to all A} it 
is necessary that A should belong to no C . foi we get the 
second figure, with B as middle. But if the premiss AB 
was negative, and the other affirmative, we shall have the 
fiist figuie For C belongs to all A. and B to no C, 

2^ consequently B belongs to no A . neithei then does A 
belong to B. Through the conclusion, therefoie, and one 
piemiss, we get no syllogism, but if anothei piemiss is 
assumed in addition, a syllogism will be possible But 
if the syllogism is not universal, the iinivensal piemiss 
cannot be proved, for the same reason as we gave above, ^ but 
30 the particular premiss can be proved whenevei the universal 
statement is affirmative Let A belong to all B, and not to 
all C the conclusion is BC If then it is assumed that B 
belongs to all A, but not to all C, A will not belong to some 
C, B being middle But if the universal premiss is negative, 
the premiss AC will not be demonstrated by the conversion 
3^ of AB . foi It turns out that cither both or one of the 
premisses is negative , consequently a syllogism will not be 
possible. But the pioof will pioceed as in the universal 
syllogisms,'’ if it is assumed that A belongs to some of that 
to some of which B does not belong. 

In the third figuie, when both premisses are taken 7 
40 universally, it is not possible to prove them recipiocally for 
that which is universal is proved through statements which 
59“aie univeisal, but the conclusion in this figure is always 

' Omit Tu S( r firiScvi in ] 20 with A, T 5 , and \V.11t2 

»Cf.*a9. 
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particulai, so that it is clear that it is not possible at all to 
prove through this figure the univeisal premiss But if one 
piemiss IS universal, the other particulai, pi oof of the latter 
will sometimes be possible, sometimes not. When both the 
premisses assumed aie affiimative, and the univeisal concerns 5 
the minoi exti erne, pi oof will be possible, but when it concei ns 
the othei extieme, impossible. Let A belong to all C and 
B to some C the conclusion is the statement AB If then 
it is assumed that C belongs to all A, it has been proved 
that C belongs to some B, but that B belongs to some C has 
not been pioved. And yet it is necessary, if C belongs to 10 
some B, that B should belong to some C But it is not the 
same that this should belong to that, and that to this but 
we must assume besides that if this belongs to some of that, 
that belongs to some of this. But if this is assumed the 
syllogism no longer results fiom the conclusion and the 
othei premiss But if B belongs to all C, and A to some C, 15 
it will be possible to piove the proposition AC, when it 
is assumed that C belongs to all B, and A to some B. Foi 
if C belongs to all B and A to some B, it is necessaiy that 
A should belong to some C, B being middle. And when- 
ever one picmiss is affiimative, the othei negative, and the 
affiimative is univeisal, the othei piemiss can be pioved. 

Let B belong to all C, and A not to some C the conclusion 20 
IS that A does not belong to some B If then it is assumed 
fuither that C belongs to all B, it is necessaiy that A should 
not belong to some C, B being middle But when the 
negative premiss is univeisal, the othei piemiss is not 
proved, except as befoie,’ viz if it is assumed that t/iai 2s 
belongs to some of that, to some of which i/its docs not 
belong, e. g U A belongs to no C, and B to some C: the 
conclusion is that A does not belong to some C. If then 
it is assumed that belongs to some of that to some of which 
A does not belong, it is necessary that C should belong to 
some of the ^s. In no other way is it possible by 
converting the universal piemiss to prove the othei foi ->,0 
in no other way can a syllogism be formed. 

It is clear then that in the first figure reciprocal proof is 

‘ ss'-g. 
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made both thiough the third and through the fiist figure — if 
the conclusion is affirmative thiough the first, if the con- 
35 elusion is negative through the last. For it is assumed 
that that belongs to all of that to none of which this belongs. 
In the middle figuic, when the syllogism is universal, proof 
is possible through the second figure and through the fiist, 
but when particular thiough the second and the last. In 
the third figure all proofs are made through itself. It 
40 is clear also that in the third figure and in the middle figure 
those syllogisms which are not made through those figures 
themselves ' either are not of the nature of circular proof or 
are imperfect 

SQ** To convert a syllogism means to alter the conclusion and 8 
make another syllogism to prove that cither the extreme * 
cannot belong to the middle or the middle to the last® term. 
For it is necessary, if the conclusion has been changed into 
its opposite and one of the piemisses stands, that the other 
a premiss should be destroyed For if it should stand, the 
conclusion also must stand It makes a diffeience whethei 
the conclusion is converted into its contiadictory or into its 
contrary. For the same syllogism does not result whichever 
form the conveiston takes. This will be made clear by the 
sequel By contradictoiy opposition I mean the opposition 
of ‘ to all ’ to ‘ not to all and of ' to some ’ to ‘ to none ’ ; 
10 by contrary opposition I mean the opposition of ‘ to all ’ to 
‘ to none ’, and of ‘ to some ' to ‘ not to some ' Suppose that 
A has been proved of C, through B as middle teim. If then 
it should be assumed that A belongs to no C, but to all B, 
B will belong to no C And if A belongs to no C, and B to 
all C, A will belong, not to no B at all, but not to all B. Foi 
15 (as we saw) the universal is not proved through the last 
figuie* In a word it is not possible to refute universally by 
conversion the premiss which concerns the major extreme : 
for the refutation always proceeds through the third figure , 
since it is necessary to take both premisses in reference to 
20 the minor extreme. Similarly if the syllogism is negative. 


' Cf. 58*>a2-7, 59*6-14. 


® Major tenn. 


’ Minor. 


‘ i.6. 
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Suppose it has been proved that A belongs to no C through 
B. Then if it is assumed that A belongs to all C, and to no 

B, B will belong to none of the Cs And if A and B belong 
to all C, A will belong to some B but in the original 
piemiss it belonged to no B 

If the conclusion is converted into its contradictory, the as 
syllogisms will be contradictory and not universal. For one 
premiss is particular, so that the conclusion also will 
be particulai. Let the syllogism be affirmative, and let it 
be converted as stated. Then if A belongs not to all C, but 
to all B, B will belong not to all C And if A belongs not 30 
to all C, but B belongs to all C, A will belong not to all B. 
Similarly if the syllogism is negative. For if A belongs to 
some C, and to no B, B will belong, not to no C at all, but 
— not to some C. And if A belongs to some C, and B to 
all C, as was originally assumed, A will belong to some B. 35 

In particular syllogisms when the conclusion is converted 
into its conti adictory, both piemisses may be refuted, but 
when it is converted into its contrary, neither For 
the result is no longei, as in the universal syllogisms,^ 40 
a refutation in which the conclusion 1 cached by conversion 
lacks univcisality, but no refutation at all Suppose that A 60® 
has been proved of some C If then it is assumed that A 
belongs to no C, and B to some C, A will not belong to some 
B : and if A belongs to no C, but to all B, B will belong to 
no C. Thus both premisses are refuted But neither can 
be refuted if the conclusion is converted into its contrary. 5 
For if A docs not belong to some C, but to all B, then B 
will not belong to some C. But the oiiginal premiss is not 
yet refuted . for it is possible that B should belong to some 

C, and should not belong to some C. The universal premiss 
AB cannot be affected by a syllogism at all : for if A does 
not belong to some of the Cs, but B belongs to some of the 10 
Cs, neither of the premisses is universal Similarly if the 
syllogism is negative : for if it should be assumed that A 
belongs to all C, both premisses are refuted : but if the 
assumption is that A belongs to some C, neither premiss is 
refuted The proof is the same as before. 

' n. 13-ao^ 33-4» 
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15 In the second figuie it is not possible to lefutc the piemiss 9 
which concerns the major extieme by establishing something 
contrary to it, whichever form the conversion of the conclusion 
may take. For the conclusion of the lefutation will always 
be in the thiid figure, and in this figure (as we saw *) there is no 
universal syllogism. The other premiss can be refuted m a 
manner similar to the conversion. I mean, if the conclusion of 

20 the first syllogism is conveited into its contiary.the conclusion 
of the refutation will be the contrary of the minor premiss 
of the first, if into its contradictoiy, the contradictory. Let A 
belong to all B and to no C conclusion BC. If then it is 
assumed that B belongs to all C, and the proposition AB 
stands, A will belong to all C, since the first figure is pro- 

25 duced If B belongs to all C, and.^^? to no C, then A belongs 
not to all B the figuie is the last But if the eonclusion BC 
is converted rnto its contradictory, the piemiss AB will be 
lefuted as before,^ the premiss AC hy its contradictory. 
For if B belongs to some C, and A to no C, then A will not 
belong to some B. Again if B belongs to some C, and A to 

30 all B, A will belong to some C, so that the .syllogism icsults 
in the contradictory of the minoi piemiss. A similar proof 
can be given if the piemisscs aic tiansposed in respect 
of their quality 

If the syllogism is paiticular, when the conclusion is 
converted into its contrary neither piemiss can be lefuted, 
as also happened in the first figure,'* but if the conclusion is 

31 converted into its contiadictoiy, both piemisses can be 
refuted. Suppose that A belongs to no B, and to some C 
the conclusion is BC. If then it is assumed that B belongs 
to some C, and the statement AB stands, the conclusion 
will be that A does not belong to some C. But the oiiginal 
statement has not been lefuted : for it is possible that A 
should belong to some C and also not to some C. Again if 

40 B belongs to some Cand A to some C, no syllogism will be 
possible foi neither of the premisses taken is universal. 

60'’ Consequently the proposition AB is not refuted. But 
if the conclusion is conveited into its contradictory, both 

' I 6 ‘ I e. by Its contradictory. 

* 59’’ 39-60“ 1 , 60“ S-14. 
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premisses can be refuted. For if B belongs to all C, and A 
to no A will belong to no C . but it was assumed to 
belong to some C Again if B belongs to all C and A to 
some C, A will belong to some B. The same pi oof can be 
given if the universal statement is affiimative. 5 

lo In the third figuie when the conclusion is conveited into 
its contrary t neither of the premisses can be 1 efuted in any 
of the syllogisms, but when the conclusion is converted into 
its contradutory, both premisses may be refuted and in all 
the moods. Suppose it has been proved that A belongs to 
some B, C being taken as middle, and the piemisses being 10 
universal If then it is assumed that A does not belong to 
some B, but B belongs to all C, no syllogism is formed about 
A and C Noi if A does not belong to some B, but belongs 
to all C, will a syllogism be possible about B and C 
A similar proof can be given if the premisses are not universal. 15 
For either both premisses arrived at by the conveision must 
be particulai, 01 the universal piemiss must lefer to the minor 
extreme But we found that no syllogism is possible thus 
eithei in the first or in the middle figure.^ But if the 
conclusion is converted into its contradictory, both the 
premisses * can be refuted For if A belongs to no B, and zo 
B to all C, then A belongs to no C again if A belongs to 
no B, and to all C, B belongs to no C And similarly if one 
of the premisses is not universal For if A belongs to no B, 
and B to some C, A will not belong to some C. A 
belongs to no B, and to all C, B will belong to no C 25 

Similarly if the oiiginal syllogism is negative Suppose 
it has been pioved that A does not belong to some B, BC 
being affirmative, A C being negative . for it was thus that, as 
we saw,® a syllogism could be made. Whenever then the 
contrary of the conclusion is assumed a syllogism will not 
be possible. For if A belongs to some B, and B to all C, 30 
no syllogism is possible (as we saw *) about A and C. Nor, 
if A belongs to some B, and to no C, was a syllogism 

' 26“ 17-21, 27“ 4-12 

’’ Read aKTiorpe'c^ijTai in 1 19 (which Phil seems to have read), and 
place the comma before ai irporda-Hs with Waits. 

’ 28*> 1-4, 15-29* 10. ‘26*30-6. 
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possible concerning R and Therefore the premisses are 
not refuted But when the contradictory of the conclusion is 
assumed, they ai c refuted For if A belongs to all B, and 
35 B to C, A belongs to all C . but A was supposed originally 
to belong to no C Again if A belongs to all B, and to no 
C, then B belongs to no C: but it was supposed to belong 
to all C. A similar proof is possible if the piemisses are 
not universal For A C becomes univeisal and negative, the 
other premiss particular and affiimative. If then A belongs 
40 to all B, and B to some C, it results that A belongs to some 
C : but it was supposed to belong to no C Again if A 
61“ belongs to all B, and to no C, then B belongs to no C- but 
it was assumed to belong to some C U A belongs to some 
B and B to some C, no syllogism results nor yet if A 
belongs to some B, and to no C Thus in one way the 
premisses are refuted, in the other way they are not 
5 From what has been said it is clear how a syllogism 
results in each figuie when the conclusion is converted ; 
when a lesult contrary to the premiss, and when a result 
contradictory to the premiss, is obtained It is clear that in 
the first figure* the syllogisms are formed through the 
middle and the last figures, and the premiss which concerns 
10 the minor extreme is always icfuted through the middle 
figure, the premiss which concerns the major through 
the last figure. In the second figure syllogisms proceed 
through the first and the last figures, and the premiss which 
concerns the minor extreme is always lefuted through the 
first figure, the premiss which concerns the major extreme 
through the last. In the third figure the refutation proceeds 
through the first and the middle figures , the premiss which 
15 concerns the major is always refuted through the first figure, 
the premiss which concerns the minor through the middle 
figure. 

It is clear then what conversion is, how it is effected in ii 
each figure, and what syllogism results. The syllogism 
per impossibile is proved when the contradictory of the con- 
30 elusion is stated and another premiss is assumed , it can be 

‘ 27’’ 6-8 

' i.e. in refutation of the premisses of a syllogism in the first figure. 
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made in all the figures. For it resembles coiivei sion, differing 
only in this • conversion takes place after a syllogism has 
been formed and both the premisses have been taken, but 
a reduction to the impossible takes place not because the 
contradictory has been agreed to alieady, but because it is as 
clear that it is true.^ The terms are alike in both, and the 
premisses of both are taken in the same way. For example 
if A belongs to all B, C being middle, then if it is supposed 
that A does not belong to all B or belongs to no B, but to 
all C (which was admitted to be true), it follows that C 
belongs to no B or not to all B But this is impossible 30 
consequently the supposition is false its contradictory then 
is true. Similarly in the other figures . for whatever moods 
admit of conversion admit also of the reduction per i 7 tt- 
posstbtle. 

All the problems can be proved per tmposstbile in all the 
figures, excepting the universal affirmative, which is proved 35 
in the middle and third figures, but not in the first. Suppose 
that A belongs not to all B, or to no and take besides 
another premiss concerning either of the terms, viz. that C 
belongs to all A, or that B belongs to all Dj thus we get 
the first figure If then it is supposed that A does not 40 
belong to all B, no syllogism results whichever teim the 
assumed premiss concerns ; but if it is supposed that A 61*’ 
belongs to no B, when the premiss BD is assumed as well 
we shall prove syllogistically what is false, but not the 
problem proposed. For if A belongs to no B, and B belongs 
to all D, A belongs to no D. Let this be impossible it is 5 
false then that A belongs to no B. But the universal affirma- 
tive is not necessarily tiue if the universal negative is false. 

But if the premiss CA is assumed as well, no syllogism 
results, nor does it do so when it is supposed that A does 
not belong to all B. Consequently it is clear that the 
universal affirmative cannot be proved in the first figure 
per tmpossibile. 

‘ i.e in conversion we explicidy assume one premiss and the 
opposite of the conclusion, and thus form a syllogism ; in reduction ad 
iniposstbile we need not explicitly assume the original premiss which is 
the opposite of the conclusion of the new syllogism ; we may treat its 
truth as obvious. 
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lo But the particulai affirmative and the univeisal and par- 
ticular negatives can all be proved Suppose that A belongs 
to no B, and let it have been assumed that B belongs to all 
or to some C. Then it is necessary that A should belong 
to no C or not to all C. But this is impossible (for let it be 
true and cleai that A belongs to all C) : ’ consequently if 
15 this is false, it is necessary that A should belong to some B 
But if the other piemiss assumed relates to no syllogism 
will be possible. Nor can a conclusion be diawn when the 
contrary of the conclusion is supposed, e. g that A does not 
belong to some B Cleai ly then we must suppose the 
contradictory. 

Again suppose that A belongs to some B, and let it have 
30 been assumed that C belongs to all A. It is necessary then 
that C should belong to some B But let this be impossible, 
so that the supposition is false in that case it is true that A 
belongs to no B We may pioceed in the same way if the 
proposition CA has been taken as negative. But if the 
premiss assumed concerns B, no syllogism will be possible. 
If the contrary is supposed, we shall have a syllogism and 
35 an impossible conclusion, but the pioblem in hand is not 
proved. Suppose that A belongs to all B, and let it have 
been assumed that C belongs to all A It is necessaiy then 
that C should belong to all B But this is impossible, so 
that It is false that A belongs to all B. But we have not 
yet shown it to be necessary that A belongs to no B, if it 
30 does not belong to all B, Similarly if the other premiss 
taken concerns B, we shall have a syllogism and a con- 
clusion which is impossible, but the hypothesis is not refuted. 
Therefore it is the contradictory that we must suppose 

To prove that A does not belong to all B, we must suppose 
that It belongs to all B : for if A belongs to all B, and C to 
35 all A, then C belongs to ail B ; so that if this is impossible, 
the hypothesis is false. Similarly if the other premiss 
assumed concerns B. The same results if the original 
proposition CA was negative . for thus also we get a 
syllogism. But if the negative proposition concerns B, 

’ Read ccrru ... A 11 13, 14 m brackets, and omit the comma after 
dXjjder, with Waits. 
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nothing is proved. If the hypothesis is that A belongs 
not to all but to some B, it is not proved that A belongs 40 
not to all B, but that it belongs to no B. For if A belongs 
to some B, and C to all A, then C will belong to some B. 

If then this is impossible, it is false that A belongs to some B ; 
consequently it is true that A belongs to no B. But if this 6a“ 
is proved, the truth is refuted as well , for the original con- 
clusion was that A belongs to some B, and does not belong 
to some B. Further the impossible does not lesult from 
the hypothesis . for then the hypothesis would be false, 5 
since it is impossible to draw a false conclusion from true 
premisses : but in fact it is true : for A belongs to some B. 
Consequently we must not suppose that A belongs to some 
B, but that it belongs to all B. Similarly if we should be 
proving that A does not belong to some B for if ‘ not to 
belong to some ’ and ‘ to belong not to all ’ have the same 
meaning, the demonstration of both will be identical. 10 

It is clear then that not the contrary but the contradictory 
ought to be supposed in all the syllogisms. For thus we shall 
have necessity of inference, and the claim we make is one 
that will be generally accepted. For if of everything one 01 
other of two contradictory statements holds good, then if it 
is pioved that the negation does not hold, the affirmation 
must be true Again if it is not admitted that the affirma- 15 
tion is true, the claim that the negation is tiue will be 
generally accepted. But in neither way does it suit to 
maintain the contrary’, for it is not necessary that if the 
universal negative is false, the universal affirmative should 
be true, nor is it geneially accepted that if the one is false 
the other is ti ue 

12 It is clear then that in the first figure all problems except 30 
the universal affirmative are proved per itnposstbtle. But in 
the middle and the last figures this also is proved. Suppose 
that A does not belong to all B, and let it have been assumed 
that A belongs to all C. If then A belongs not to all B, but 25 
to all C, C will not belong to all B. But this is impossible 
(for suppose it to be clear that C belongs to all B) conse- 
quently the hypothesis is false. It is true then that A belongs 

I 
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to all B. But if the contrary is supposed, we shall have a 
syllogism and a result which is impossible but the problem 
30 in hand is not proved. For if A belongs to no B, and to 
all C, C will belong to no B This is impossible , so that it 
is false that A belongs to no B. But though this is false, 
it does not follow that it is tiue that A belongs to all B. 

When A belongs to some B. suppose that A belongs to 
no B, and let A belong to all C. It is necessary then that C 
35 should belong to no B. Consequently, if this is impossible, 

A must belong to some B. But if it is supposed that A 
does not belong to some B, we shall have the same results ' 
as in the first figure.^ 

Again suppose that A belongs to some B, and let A 
belong to no C It is necessaiy then that C should not 
belong to some B. But originally it belonged to all B, 

40 consequently the hypothesis is false : A then will belong to 
no B, 

When A does not belong to all B, suppose it does belong 
ea** to all B, and to no C It is necessary then that C should 
belong to no B. But this is impossible : so that it is true 
that A does not belong to all B. It is clear then that all 
the syllogisms can be foimed in the middle figure. 

s Similarly they can all be foimed in the last figuie. 13 
Suppose that A docs not belong to some B, but C belongs 
to all B then A does not belong to some C If then this 
is impossible, it is false that A docs not belong to some B , 
so that it is true that A belongs to all B But if it is supposed 
that A belongs to no B, we shall have a syllogism and a con- 
clusion which is impossible but the problem in hand is not 
10 proved for if the contrary is supposed, wc shall have the 
same results as before ■ 

But to piove that A belongs to some B, this hypothesis 
must be made. If A belongs to no B, and C to some B, 

A will belong not to all' ( 7 . If then this is false, it is true 
that A belongs to some B. 

15 When A belongs to no B, suppose A belongs to some B, 
and let it have been assumed that C belongs to all B. Then 

‘ Read Tnur’ eorni in 1 36. ® 61’’ 39-62*8. 

»» 28-32. Read ra^’ ((TTnt in I 10 with cod n. 
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It is necessary that A should belong to some C. But 
ex hypotkest it belongs to no C, so that it is false that A 
belongs to some B But if it is supposed that A belongs 
to all B, the pioblcm is not pioved 

But this hypothesis must be made if we are to piove 
that A belongs not to all B Foi if A belongs to all B 20 
and C to some B, then A belongs to some C. But this we 
assumed not to be so, so it is false that A belongs to all B. 

But in that case it is true that A belongs not to all B. 

If however it is assumed that A belongs to some B, we shall 
have the same result as before.^ 

It is clear then that in all the syllogisms which piocecd 35 
pe/- imposstbtle the contradictory must be assumed. And it 
IS plain that in the middle figure an affirmative conclusion, 
and in the last figure a universal conclusion, aie proved in 
a way. 

14 Demonstration per impossihle differs from ostensive proof 
in that it posits what it wishes to lefute by leduction^ to jo 
a statement admitted to be false, whereas ostensive proof 
starts fiom admitted positions.* Both, indeed, take two 
premisses that are admitted, but the latter takes the pre- 
misses fiom which the syllogism staits, the formei takes 
one of these, along with the contradictory of the 01 iginal 
conclusion. Also in the ostensive proof it is not necessary 35 
that the conclusion should be known, noi that one should 
suppose beforehand that it is true or not : in the othei it is 
necessaiy to suppose beforehand that it is not true. It makes 
no difference whether the conclusion is affirmative 01 nega- 
tive , the method is the same in both cases. Evei ything 
which IS concluded ostensively can be pi oved per imposstbtle, 
and that which is pioved per tmpossibtle can be pioved 40 
ostensively, thiough the same terms.* Whenever the syllo- 
gism® IS formed in the first figure, the tiuth® will be found 63“ 
in the middle 01 the last figure, if negative in the middle, 

' 61’’ 39-62“ 8. Read Taur eiTTOi in 1 23 with cod n 
“ Omit the coiiTiiia after avaipfin in - 1 30 
•' Omit dXijflSi; in 1 . 32 with B, C, and Waltz. 

■' Omit uvK . 111 1 41 With the MSS. and Waitr 

* i.e the reduction riti tmpossibiU. 
i.e. the ostensne syllogism 
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if affirmative in the last. Whenever the syllogism is formed 
in the middle figure, the truth will be found in the first, 
whatever the problem may be. Whenever the syllogism is 
5 formed in the last figure, the tiuth will be found in the first 
and middle figures, if affirmative in the first, if negative in 
the middle. Suppose that A has been proved to belong to 
no B, or not to all B, through the fiist figure. Then the 
hypothesis must have been that A belongs to some B, and 
10 the original premisses that C belongs to all A and to no B. 
For thus the syllogism was made and the impossible con- 
clusion reached. But this is the middle figure, if C belongs 
to all A and to no B. And it is clear fiom these premisses 
that A belongs to no B. Similaily if A has been proved 

IS not to belong to all B. Foi the hypothesis is that A 

belongs to all B, and the original piemisses aie that C 

belongs to all A but not to all B. Similarly too, if the 

premiss CA should be negative for thus also we have 
the middle figuie. Again suppose it has been proved that 
A belongs to some B The hypothesis here is that A 
20 belongs to no 5 , and the oiiginal piemisses that B belongs 
to all Cf and A either to all or to some C for in this way 
we shall get what is impossible. But if A and B belong to 
all C, we have the last figuie. And it is clear fiom these 
premisses that A must belong to some B. Similarly if B 
or A should be assumed to belong to some C. 

25 Again suppose it has been proved in the middle figure 
that A belongs to all B. Then the hypothesis must have 
been that A belongs not to all B, and the original piemisses 
that A belongs to all C, and C to all B for thus we shall 
get what is impossible But if A belongs to all C, and C to 
all B, we have the fiist figure. Similaily if it has been 
30 proved that A belongs to some B : for the hypothesis then 
must have been that A belongs to no B, and the original 
premisses that A belongs to all C, and C to some B. If the 
syllogism is negative, the hypothesis must have been that A 
belongs to some B, and the oiiginal premisses that A belongs 
to no C, and C to all B, so that the first figuie lesults. If the 
;.5 syllogism is not universal, but proof has been given that A 
does not belong to some B, we may infer in the same way. 
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The hypothesis is that A belongs to all B, the original pre- 
misses that A belongs to no C, and C belongs to some B : 
for thus we get the first figure. 

Again suppose it has been pioved in the third figure that 4° 

A belongs to all B. Then the hypothesis must have been 
that A belongs not to all B, and the original premisses that C 63** 
belongs to all B, and A belongs to all Ci for thus we shall 
get what is impossible And the original premisses form 
the fiist figure. Similarly if the demonstration establishes 
a particular proposition • the hypothesis then must have 
been that A belongs to no B, and the original piemisses 
that C belongs to some B, and A to all C. If the syllogism a 
is negative, the hypothesis must have been that A belongs 
to some B^ and the original piemisses that C belongs to 
no A and to all B, and this is the middle figure. Similarly 
if the demonstiation is not univeisal. The hypothesis will 
then be that A belongs to all B, the premisses that C belongs 10 
to no A and to some B : and this is the middle figure. 

It IS clear then that it is possible through the same teims 
to prove each of the problems ostensively as well ^ Similarly 
it will be possible if the syllogisms aie ostensive to reduce 
them ad tmposstbtle in the terms which have been taken, 15 
whenever the contradictory of the conclusion of the ostensive 
syllogism is taken as a premiss. For the syllogisms become 
identical with those which are obtained by means of con- 
version, so that we obtain immediately the figures through 
which each problem will be solved. It is clear then that 
every thesis can be proved in both ways, i. e. per impossibtle 
and ostensively, and it is not possible to separate one method 30 
from the other. 

15 In what figure it is possible to draw a conclusion from 
premisses which aie opposed, and in what figure this is not 
possible, will be made clear in this way. Verbally four kinds 
of opposition are possible, viz. univeisal affirmative to uni- 
versal negative, univeisal affirmative to particular negative, 35 
particular affirmative to universal negative, and paiticular 
affirmative to particular negative : but really there are only 

* Omit mt . . . ddvmrou in 1. 13 with A, C, and Waltz. 
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three : for the particulai affirmative is only vei bally opposed 
to the paiticulai negative Of the genuine opposites I call 
those which aie universal contraries, the universal affiima- 
tive and the univcisal negative, c g. ‘ every science is good 
p,o ‘ no science is good ’ ; the others I call contradutories ^ 

In the fiist figure no syllogism whether affirmative oi 
negative can be made out of opposed premisses • no affirma- 
tive syllogism IS possible because both premisses must be 
affirmative, but opposites aie, the one affirmative, the other 
35 negative no negative syllogism is possible because opposites 
affirm and deny the same predicate of the same subject, 
and the middle term in the first figure is not predicated 
of both extremes, but one thing is denied of it, and it is 
affirmed of something else but such premisses aie not 
opposed. 

40 In the middle figuie a syllogism can be made both of 
contiadictories and of contraries. Let A stand for good, let 
64* £ and C stand for science. If then one assumes that every 
science is good, and no science is good, A belongs to all B 
and to no C, so that B belongs to no C. no science then is 
a science. Similarly if after taking ‘ every science is good ’ 
5 one took ‘ the science of medicine is not good ’ ; foi A 
belongs to all B but to no C, so that a paiticular science 
will not be a science Again, a particular science will not 
be a science if A belongs to all C but to no B, and B is 
science, C medicine, and A supposition for after taking 
‘no science is supposition’, one has assumed that a par- 
10 ticular science is supposition. This syllogism differs from 
the preceding because the relations between the terms are 
reversed . before, the affirmative statement concerned B, 
now it concerns C. Similarly if one premiss is not uni- 
versal : for the middle term is always that which is stated 
negatively of one extreme, and affirmatively of the other. 
15 Consequently it is possible that contradictories may lead to 
a conclusion, though not always or in eveiy mood, but only 
if the terms subordinate to the middle are such that they 
are either identical or related as whole to part. Otherwise 

’ Elsewhere Aristotle sometimes expresses this by livn^ariKur lii/ri- 
niiaOta. 
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ft is impossible : foi the premisses cannot anyhow be either 
contraries 01 contradictories. 

In the thiid hguie an affirmative syllogism can nevei be 20 
made out of opposite premisses, for the reason given in 
leference to the first figure;^ but a negative syllogism is 
possible whether the teims are universal or not. Let B 
and C stand for science, A for medicine. If then one should 
assume that all medicine is science and that no medicine is 2s 
science, he has assumed that 5 belongs to all and C to 
no ^4, so that a paiticular science will not be a science. 
Similaily if the premiss ^ is not assumed universally 
For if some medicine is science and again no medicine is 
science, it results that some science is not science The so 
premisses are contrary if the teims are taken universally, 
if one IS particulai, they aie contradictoiy. 

We must recognize that it is possible to take opposites in 
the way we said, viz ‘ all science is good ’ and ‘ no science is 
good ’ or ‘ some science is not good ’ This does rot usually 35 
escape notice. But it is possible to establish one part of 
a contradiction through other premisses, or to assume it in 
the way suggested in the Topics^ Since theie aie three 
oppositions to affirmative statements, it follows that opposite 
statements may be assumed as piemisscs in six ways, we 
may have eithei universal affiimative and negative, 01 uni- 
versal affirmative and paiticular negative, 01 particular 40 
affii mative and universal negative, and the relations between 
the terms may be reversed , e.g. y3 maj' belong to all B and 64* 
to no C, 01 to all C and to no B or to all of the one, not to 
all of the other; here too the relation between the teims 
may be reversed. Similaily in the third figure So it is 
deal in how many ways and in what figures a syllogism can j 
be made by means of premisses which are opposed 

It is clear too that from false premisses it is possible to 
draw a true conclusion, as has been said before,* but it is 
not possible if the premisses are opposed. For the syllogism 
IS always contrary to the fact, e. g. if a thing is good, it is 10 
proved that it is not good, if an animal, that it is not an 

* 63*> 33 “ Read BA in 1 28 with A, B, C, and Waitz. 

’ viii. 1. * cc. 3-4. 
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animal, because the syllogism springs out of a contradiction 
and the terms presupposed are either identical or related 
as whole and pait. It is evident also that in fallacious 
reasonings nothing prevents a contradiction to the hypo- 
thesis from resulting, e. g. if something is odd, it is not odd. 
i.s For the syllogism owed its contiariety to its contradictory 
premisses ; if we assume such premisses we shall get a result 
that contradicts our hypothesis. But we must recognize 
that contraries cannot be inferred from a single syllogism 
in such a way that we conclude that what is not good is 
good, oi anything of that sort,^ unless a self-contradictory 
20 premiss is at once assumed, e. g ‘ every animal is white and 
not white ’, and we proceed ‘ man is an animal Either we 
must introduce the contradiction by an additional assump- 
tion, assuming, e. g , that every science is supposition,* and 
then assuming ‘ Medicine is a science, but none of it is 
supposition ’ (which is the mode m which refutations are 
*5 made), or we must argue from two syllogisms. In no other 
way than this, as was said before,* is it possible that the 
premisses should be really contrary. 

To beg and assume the original question is a species i6 
of failure to demonstrate the pioblem proposed; but this 
30 happens in many ways. A man may not reason syllogisti- 
cally at all, or he may argue from piemisses which are less 
known or equally unknown, or he may establish the ante- 
cedent by means of its consequents ; for demonstration pro- 
ceeds from what is more certain and is prior. Now begging 
the question is none of these: but since we get to know 
some things natui ally through themselves, and othei things 
35 by means of something else (the first principles through 
themselves, what is suboidinate to them through something 
else), whenever a man tries to prove what is not^ self- 
evident by means of itself, then he begs the original 
question. This may be done by assuming what is in 

' i.e. in such a way that our conclusion is formally affirmative. 

’ Omit mi oix in I 23 with B, n, and Waitz 

“ It has been shown that contrary premisses will not yield an affirma- 
tive self-contradictory conclusion in the first figure (63 33) or in the 
third (64"' 20). In the second of course all condusions are negative. 

* R«id /ti rd in 1. 36 with A, B, C, and Waitz. 
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question at once ; it is also possible to make a transition to 
other things which would naturally be proved through the 40 
thesis proposed, and demonstrate it through them, e g if ^ 65“ 
should be proved through B, and B through C, though it 
was natural that C should be proved through A : for it 
tuins out that those who reason thus are proving A by 
means of itself. This is what those persons do who suppose 
that they are constructing parallel straight lines for they s 
fail to see that they are assuming facts which it is impossible 
to demonstrate unless the parallels exist. So it turns out 
that those who reason thus merely say a particular thing is, 
if it IS in this way everything will be self-evident. But 
that is impossible. 

If then it IS uncertain whether A belongs to C, and also 10 
whether A belongs to B, and if one should assume that A 
does belong to B, it is not yet clear whether he begs the 
oi iginal question, but it is evident that he is not demonstra- 
ting : for what is as uncertain as the question to be answered 
cannot be a principle of a demonstration. If however B 
is so related to C that they are identical, or if they are 
plainly convertible, or the one belongs to the other,^ the 15 
original question is begged. For one might equally well 
prove that A belongs to B through those teims if they are 
convertible. But if they are not convertible, it is the fact 
that they are not that prevents such a demonstration, not 
the method of demonstrating. But if one were to make the 
conveision, then he would be doing what we have described*^ 
and effecting a recipiocal proof with three propositions ® 

Similarly if he should assume that B belongs to C, this 
being as uncertain as the question whether A belongs to C, ao 
the question is not yet begged, but no demonstration is 
made. If however A and B are identical either because 
they are convertible or because A follows B, then the 
question is begged for the same reason as before. For we 
have explained the meaning of begging the question, viz. 
proving that which is not self-evident by means of itself 25 

If then begging the question is proving what is not self- 

' As genus to species. * In 11 1-4. 

* Omit uf in 1. 19 with A, B, C, and Waltz. 
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evident by means of itself, in other words failing to prove 
when the failuie is due to the thesis to be proved and 
the premiss thiough which it is proved being equally 
uncertain, either because predicates which are identical 
belong to the same subject, or because the same predicate 
belongs to subjects which are identical, the question may 
30 be begged in the middle and third figures in both ways,* 
though, if the syllogism is affirmative, only in the third and 
first figures. If the syllogism is negative, the question is 
begged when identical predicates are denied of the same 
subject , ^ and both piemisses do not beg the question 
indifferently (in a similar way the question may be begged 
in the middle figure ^), because the terms in negative syllo- 
35 gisms are not convertible.* In scientific demonstrations 
the question is begged when the terms are really related in 
the manner desciibcd, in dialectical arguments when they 
arc according to common opinion so related. 

The objection that ‘ this is not the reason why the result 17 
is false ’, which we frequently make in argument, is made 
40 primal ily in the case of a reduetto ad imposstbile, to rebut 
the proposition which was being proved by the reduction. 

65** For unless a man has contiadicted this proposition he will 
not say, ‘ False cause ’, but urge that something false has 
been assumed in the earlier paits of the argument, nor 
will he use the formula in the case of an ostensive pioof ; 
for here what one denies® is not assumed as a premiss 

1 ravra ru aira and rauroi’ rote avrois are explained by 11 . 1 4~23 , they 
refer to peMto pnnctpit in the minor and major premiss respectively. 
Now from the forms and rules of the figures it follows that the former 
can arise only in fig I (affirmatively) and fig. 11 (negatively), the latter 
in figs I and III (affirmatively and negatively). Thus the statement 
that both can occur in figs II and III is not, in its natural meaning, 
true 

‘ T(i avTQ diri tov nvrov is apparently meant to cover the case of roOTiv 
mo TOV avTov, the stress being on dird. Strictly rd uvra mo roC ovroC is 
found only m the second figure 

® aa-avTof . . /i€tT^ in 1 . 34 IS parenthetical. 

* I e terms negatively related are not convertible, therefore it must 
be the terms in the affirmative premiss that are convertible, and the 
petitio prtnctptt must be in the negative premiss. 

It will be noticed that both in accuracy and in form this paragraph 
falls below the general level of the Prior Analytics It bears clear 
marks of haste. 

' Read ri 0 q<ri S dm^qo'iv in 1 . 3 with A2, B, C, and Waits. 
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Further when anything is refuted ostensively by the terms 
ABC, It cannot be objected that the syllogism does not 5 
depend on the assumption laid down For we use the 
expression ‘ false cause when the syllogism is concluded in 
spite of the refutation of this 'position ; but that is not 
possible in ostensive proofs since if an assumption is 
lefuted, a syllogism can no longer be drawn in refeience to 
it. It IS clear then that the expiession ‘false cause’ can 
only be used in the case of a reductio ad imposstbile, and 10 
when the original hypothesis is so related to the impossible 
conclusion, that the conclusioil results indifferently whether 
the hypothesis is made 01 not. The most obvious case of 
the irrelevance of an assumption to a conclusion which is 
false is when a syllogism drawn from middle tci ms to an 
impossible conclusion is independent of the hypothesis, as 15 
we have explained in the Topics ^ For to put that which 
IS not the cause as the cause, is just this e. g. if a man, 
wishing to prove that the diagonal of the squaie is incom- 
mensurate with the side, should try to prove Zeno’s theorem 
that motion is impossible, and so establish a reducito ad 
tmpossibtle foi Zeno’s false theorem has no connexion at jo 
all with the original assumption Another case is where 
the impossible conclusion is connected with the hypothesis, 
but does not result from it. This may happen whether one 
traces the connexion upwards or downwaids, e,g. if it is laid 
down that A belongs to B, B to C, and C to D, and it should 35 
be false that B belongs to D for if we eliminated A and 
assumed all the same that B belongs to C and C to D, the 
false conclusion would not depend on the original hypo- 
thesis Or again trace the connexion upwards , e g. sup- 
pose that A belongs to B, E to A, and F to E, it being jo 
false that F belongs to A. In this way too the impossible 
conclusion would result, though the original hypothesis 
were eliminated. But the impossible conclusion ought to 
be connected with the original terms : in this way it will 
depend on the hypothesis, e g. when one traces the con- 
nexion downwards, the impossible conclusion must be 
connected with that term which is predicate in the hypo- 35 
'■ Soph. El. zi-36. 
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thesis : for if it is impossible that A should belong to D, the 
false conclusion will no longer lesult after A has been 
eliminated. If one traces the connexion upwards, the im- 
possible conclusion must be connected with that term 
which is subject in the hypothesis • for if it is impossible 
that F should belong to B, the impossible conclusion will 
disappear if B is eliminated Similarly when the syllogisms 
4& are negative. 

66 “ It is clear then that when the impossibility is not i elated 
to the original tei ms, the false conclusion does not result on 
account of the assumption. Or peihaps even so it may 
sometimes be independent ^ For if it were laid down that 
A belongs not to B but to AT, and that K belongs to C and 
i C to D, the impossible conclusion * would still stand. 
Similarly if one takes the terms in an ascending seiies 
Consequently since the impossibility results whether the 
fii St assumption is suppressed or not, it would appear to be 
independent of that assumption. Oi perhaps we ought 
not to understand the statement that the false conclusion 
lesults independently of the assumption, in the sense that 
if something else were supposed the impossibility would 
10 lesult , but rather we mean that when the first assumption 
is eliminated, the same impossibility results through the 
remaining premisses, since it is not peihaps absurd that 
the same false result should follow from several hypotheses, 
e. g. that parallels meet, both on the assumption that the 
interior angle is gi eater than the exterior and on the 
assumption that a tiiangle contains more than two light 
15 angles. 

A false argument depends on the first false statement in 18 
it. Every syllogism is made out of two 01 more premisses. 

If then the false conclusion is drawn from two premisses, 
one or both of them must be false ; for (as was proved 
a false syllogism cannot be drawn from true premisses. 

20 But if the premisses are more than two, e. g. if C is estab- 
lished through A and B, and these through D, E, F, and G, 

’ Mark of interrogation after yfriiSos in I. 3 (Waitz). 

* i.e. that A belongs to V. ’ 53^ 11-25. 
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one of these highei propositions must be false, and on this 
the argument depends for A and B are inferred by means 
of £>, E, F, and G. Therefore the conclusion and the error 
results from one of them. 

19 In order to avoid having a syllogism drawn against us, 35 
we must take care, whenever an opponent asks us to admit 
the reason without the conclusions, not to grant him the 
same term twice ovei in his premisses, since we know that 

a syllogism cannot be drawn without a middle term, and 
that teim which is stated more than once is the middle. 
How we ought to watch the middle in refeience to each 
conclusion, is evident from 0111 knowing what kind of thesis 30 

' is pioved in each figure This will not escape us since we 
know how we are maintaining the argument. 

That which we urge men to beware of in their admissions, 
they ought in attack to tiy to conceal. This will be pos- 
sible first, if, instead of drawing the conclusions of pre- 35 
liminary syllogisms, they take the necessaiy premisses and 
leave the conclusions in the dark; secondly if instead of 
inviting assent to propositions which are closely connected 
they take as far as possible those that are not connected by 
middle terms’ For example suppose that A is to be 
inferred to be true oi F , B, C, D, and E being middle 
terms. One ought then to ask whether A belongs to B, 
and next whether D belongs to E, instead of asking 
whethei B belongs to C ; after that he may ask whether B 40 
belongs to C, and so on. If the syllogism is drawn thiough 66 ** 
one middle term, he ought to begin with that . in this way 
he will most likely deceive his opponent. 

20 Since we know when a syllogism can be formed and how 
its tei ms must be related, it is clear when refutation will 5 
be possible and when impossible. A refutation is possible 
whether everything is conceded, or the answers alternate 
(one, I mean, being affiimative, the other negative). For as 
has been shown a syllogism is possible whethei the terms 
aie related in affiimative piopositions 01 one proposition is 

‘ Read ;id\i(rTa S/i€aa in 1 . 37 with A, B, C2, and Waltz, and perhaps 
Phil. 
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atfirmative, the otlier negative consequently, if what is laid 
10 down is ' contrary to the conclusion, a refutation must take 
place for a icfutation is a syllogism which establishes the 
contiadiclory. But if nothing is conceded, a refutation is 
impossible for no syllogism is possible (as we saw when 
all the terms aie negative • therefore no refutation is pos- 
sible Bor if a refutation were possible, a syllogism must 
15 be possible , although if a syllogism is possible it does not 
follow that a lefutation is possible. Similarly lefutation is 
not possible if nothing is conceded universally since the 
fields of refutation and syllogism are defined in the same 
way. 

It sometimes happens that just as we aie deceived in the 21 
arrangement of the terms,' so eiror may aiisein oui thought 
20 about them, e g if it is possible that the same predicate 
should belong to more than one subject immediately,* but 
although knowing the one, a man may forget the other and 
think the opposite true. Suppose that A belongs to B and 
to C in virtue of their nature, and that B and C belong to 
all D in the same way. If then a man thinks that A 
belongs to all B, and B to Z>, but A to no C, and C to all 
2s D, he will both know and not know the same tiling^ in 
respect of the same thing ® Again if a man were to make a 
mistake about the members of a single seiies , e.g. suppose 
A belongs to B, B to C, and C to D, but some one thinks 
that A belongs to all B, but to no C he will both know 
30 that A belongs to D, and think that it does not. Does he 
then maintain aftei this simply that what he knows, he 
does not think? Foi he knows in a way that A belongs 
to C through B, since the pait is included in the whole , so 
that what he knows in a way, this he maintains he does not 
think at all ‘ but that is impossible 
35 In the former case, where the middle teim does not 
belong to the same series, it is not possible to think both 
the premisses with refeience to each of the two middle 
terms e. g. that A belongs to all B, but to no C, and both 

‘ Read f'lj in 1 10 with cod ra, nj, and Waitz * 41'' 6 

■* Cf I. 32 ff ^ Read Tr/iuroir in 1 . 20 with A, B, C, and Waitz. 

" 1 e subject. “ 1 e. attiibute. 
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B and C belong to all D. For it turns out that the first 
premiss of the one syllogism is either wholly or partially 
contrary to the first premiss of the other. For if he thinks 
that A belongs to eveiything to which B belongs, and he 40 
knows that B belongs to D, then he knows that A belongs 67“ 
to D. Consequently if again he thinks that A belongs to 
nothing to which C belongs, he thinks that A does not 
belong to some of that to which B belongs , ' but if he 
thinks that A belongs to everything to which B belongs, 
and again thinks that A does not belong to some of that to 
which B belongs, these beliefs are wholly or partially con- 5 
tiary. In this way then it is not possible to think, but 
nothing prevents a man thinking one piemiss of each 
syllogism or both premisses of one of the two syllogisms • 
e g A belongs to all B, and B to D, and again A belongs 
to no C An error of this kind is similar to the error into 
which we fall concerning particulars e g. if y/ belongs to 
all B, and B to all C, A will belong to all C, If then 10 
a man knows that A belongs to eveiything to which B 
belongs, he knows that A belongs to C. But nothing 
prevents his being ignorant that C exists , e. g. let A stand 
for two light angles, B for tiiangle, C foi a paiticular 
diagram of a triangle. A man might think that C did not 
exist, though he knew that every tiiangle contains two 15 
right angles , consequently he will know and not know the 
same thing at the same tune. For the expression ‘ to know 
that every tiiangle has its angles equal to two right angles ’ 
is ambiguous, meaning to have the knowledge either of the 
universal or of the particulars. Thus then he knows that C 
contains two light angles with a knowledge of the universal, 
but not with a knowledge of the paiticulais , consequently 30 
his knowledge will not be contrary to his ignorance. 

The argument in the Meno^ that learning is recollection 
may be ci iticized in a similar way. For it never happens 
that a man staits with a foreknowledge of the particular, 
but along with the piocess of being led to see the general 

* ^t 6 {mdp\eif TLv\ Tovrtp would be more rorrect, but perhaps the 
text may stand. 

* 81. 
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principle he receives a knowledge of the particulars, by an 
act (as it weie) of recognition For we know some things 
directly; e g that the angles are equal to two right angles, 
So if we know that the figure is a triangle. Siniilaily in all 
other cases. 

By a knowledge of the univeisal then we see the particu- 
lars, but we do not know them by the kind of knowledge 
which is proper to them , consequently it is possible that 
we may make mistakes about them, but not that we should 
have the knowledge and error that aie contrary to one 
another rather we have the knowledge of the universal 
30 but make a mistake in apprehending the particulai Simi- 
larly in the cases stated above.^ The eiror in respect of 
the middle term is not contrary to the knowledge obtained 
through the syllogism, nor is the thought in respect of one 
middle term contrary to that in respect of the other. 
Nothing prevents a man who knows both that A belongs to 
the whole of B, and that B again belongs to C, thinking 
35 that A does not belong to C, e. g knowing that every mule 
is sterile and that this is a mule, and thinking that this 
animal is with foal for he does not know that A belongs 
to C, unless he considers the two propositions together. 
So it is evident that if he knows the one and does not 
know the other, he will fall into erroi. And this is the 
relation of knowledge of the univeisal to knowledge of the 
67'’ particular. For we know no sensible thing, once it has 
passed beyond the range of our senses, even if we happen 
to have perceived it, except by means of the universal arid 
the possession of the knowledge which is proper to the 
particular, but without the actual exercise of that know- 
ledge. For to know is used in three senses it may mean 
either to have knowledge of the universal or to have 
S knowledge proper to the matter in hand 01 to exercise 
such knowledge, consequently three kinds of eiror also 
aie possible Nothing then prevents a man both knowing 
and being mistaken about the same thing, provided that 
his knowledge and his error are not contrary. And this 
happens also to the man whose knowledge is limited to each 
1 66'’ 30 - 6 , 26-30. 
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of the premisses and who has not previously considered the 
particular question. For when he thinks that the mule is 
with foal he has not the knowledge in the sense of its 
actual exercise, nor on the other hand has his thought lo 
caused an eiror contrary to his knowledge: for the error 
contrary to the knowledge of the universal would be a 
syllogism. 

But he who thinks the essence of good is the essence of 
bad will think the same thing to be the essence of good and 
the essence of bad. Let A stand for the essence of good 
and B for the essence of bad, and again C for the essence of 
good. Since then he thinks B and C identical, he will 15 
think that C is B^ and similarly that B is A, consequently 
that C is A. For just as we saw that if B is true of all 
of which C is true, and A is true of all of which B is true, 

A is true of C, similarly with the word ‘ think Similarly 
also with the word ' is for we saw that if C is the same as 30 
B, and B ^ A, C\'& the same as A. Similarly therefore with 
' opine’. Perhaps then this ^ is necessary if a man will grant 
the first point.® But presumably that is false, that any one 
could suppose the essence of good to be the essence of bad, 
save incidentally. For it is possible to think this in many 35 
different ways. But we must consider this matter better.® 

32 Whenever the extremes are convertible it is necessary that 
the middle should be convertible with both. For if A 
belongs to C through B, then if A and C are convertible and 
C belongs to everything to which A belongs, B is convertible 
with A, and B belongs to everything to which A belongs, 30 
through C as middle, and C is convertible with B through A 
as middle.^ Similarly if the conclusion is negative, e. g. if 
B belongs to C, but A does not belong to B, neither will A 
belong ’ to C. If then B is convertible with A, C will 

' That a man should think the same thing to be the essence of good 
and to be the essence of bad. 

‘ That the essence of good is the essence of bad. 

“ The reference may be to Met. r. 4 

< All Bis A 

All C is .5 All C IS 5 

All CisA All A is C AH ^ is C 

All is ^ All ^ is 

. . All .5 is.C 

•48M.1 K 
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35 be convertible with A. Suppose B does not belong to A ; 
neither then will C : for ex hypothest B belonged to all C.* 
And if C is convertible with B, B is convertible also with 
A : ^ for C is said of that of all of which B is said.^ And if 
C is convertible in relation to A and to B* B also is 
coiiveitible in relation to A. For C belongs to that to 
68 “ which B belongs : but C does not belong to that to which 
A ° belongs.® And this alone starts from the conclusion , 
the preceding moods do not do so as in the afhimative 
syllogism. Again if A and B are convertible, and similarly 
5 C and Z), and if A or C must belong to anything whatever, 
then B and D will be such that one or other belongs 
to anything whatever. Foi since B belongs to that to 
which A belongs, and D belongs to that to which C belongs, 
and since A or C belongs to everything, but not together, 
It is clear that B or D belongs to everything, but not together. 
For example if that which is uncreated is incorruptible and 
that which is incorruptible is uncreated, it is necessary that 
10 what is created should be corruptible and what is corruptible 
should have been created. For two syllogisms have been 
put together. Again if A or B belongs to everything and 
if C or D belongs to everything, but they cannot belong 
together, then when A and C are convertible B and D are 
convertible. Foi if B does not belong to something to 
which D belongs, it is clear that A belongs to it. But if A 
15 then C : for they are convertible. Therefore C and D belong 
together. But this is impossible. When A belongs to the 

‘ No B \% A 

All C IS .fl All C \sB 

.'. No C IS A No A\s B 

No A IS C 

’ Read tu A to B for t<S a in 1 . 37 with Pacius. 

. * No BisA 

All C is B 

No C IS ^ No C is A 

All B IS C 
No BisA 
Noyf IS B 

* Read avnirTpfijjti ^Kai to koI tA B aiiTiaTpf<j>ti in 1 . 39. 

' Read ru A, ro P in I i with' Ao, Ko, Phil., and Pacius. 
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whole of B and to C and is afhimed of nothing else, and B 
also belongs to all it is necessary that A and B should be 
convertible : for since A is said of B and C only, and B 
is afGrmed both of itself and of C, it is clear that B will be 20 
said of everything of which A is said, except A itself. 
Again when A and B belong to the whole of C, and C is 
convertible with B, it is necessary that A should belong to 
all B : for since A belongs to all and CtoBby conversion, 

A will belong to all B. 

When, of two opposites A and B, A is preferable to B, 25 
and similarly i? is preferable to C, then if A and C together are 
preferable to B and D togethei, A must be preferable to D. 

For is an object of desire to tlie same extent as B is 
an object of aversion, since they are opposites: and C is 
similarly related to Z>, since they also are opposites. If then 
A is an object of desire to the same extent ss D,B is an 30 
object of aversion to the same extent as C (since each is to 
the same extent as each — the one an object of aversion, the 
other an object of desire). Therefore both A and C together, 
and B and D together, will be equally objects of desire 
or aversion. But since A and C are preferable to B and D 
A cannot be equally desirable with D , for then B along 
with D would be equally desirable with A along with C. 

But if D is preferable to A, then B must be less an object 35 
of aversion than C : for the less is opposed to the less But 
the greater good and lesser evil are preferable to the lesser 
good and greater evil : the whole BI? then is preferable to 
the whole AC. But ex hypothesi this is not so. A then is 
preferable to D, and C consequently is less an object of 
aversion than B. If then every lover in virtue of his love 
would prefer A, viz. that the beloved should be such as 40 
to grant a favour, and yet should not grant it (for which C 
stands), to the beloved’s granting the favour (repiesented by 
D) without being such as to grant it (represented by B), it is 68* 
clear that A (being of such a nature) is preferable to granting 
the favour. To receive affection then is prefeiable in love to 
sexual intercourse. Love then is more dependent on fi lend- 
ship than on intercourse And if it is most dependent 
on receiving affection, then this is its end. Intercourse then 5 

K 2 
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eilhei is not an end at all or is an end relative to the further 
end, the receiving of affection. And indeed the same is true 
of the other desires and arts. 

It is clear then how the terms are related in conversion, 23 
and in respect of being in a higher degree objects of aversion 
10 or of desire ' We must now state that not only dialectical and 
demonstrative syllogisms are formed by means of the afore- 
said figures, but also rhetorical syllogisms and in general any 
form of persuasion, however it may* be presented. For every 
belief comes either through syllogism 01 from induction 
i.s Now induction, or rather the syllogism which springs out 
of induction, consists in establishing syllogistically a relation 
between one extreme and the middle by means of the other 
extieme, eg if 5 is the middle term between A and C, it 
consists in proving through C that A belongs to B. For 
this is the manner in which we make inductions For 
example let A stand for long-lived, B for bileless, and C 
10 for the particular long-lived animals, e. g. man, horse, 
mule. A then belongs to the whole of C for whatever is 
bileless is long-lived. But B also (‘ not possessing bile ’) 
belongs to all C. If then C is convertible with B, and the 
middle term is not wider in extension, it is necessary that A 
should belong to B. For it has already been proved * that 
if two things belong to the same thing, and the extreme"* is 
convertible with one of them, then the other predicate will 
belong to the predicate that is converted. But we must 
apprehend C as made up of all the particulars. For induction 
proceeds through an enumeration of all the cases 
30 Such is the syllogism which establishes the first and 

' Read (ftcvxrorcpoi r/ (p Kai C) atpfriarcpui in 1. 9 with A, B, C, and 
Waltz 

’ “21-25 

’ i.e. the subject of both predicates, which, being a particular thing, 

IS of the nature of a minor term, and would be minor term in the first 
figure, though as subject of both premisses it actually serves as middle 
term in the supposed syllogism m the third figure. The transition from 
the syllogism in the third figure which yields only a particular conclusion 
to that m the first figure, which yields a universal conclusion, may be 
represented thus 

All C IS A 
All CisA 
m\ Some Bis A 


All CisA 
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All ^ is ..4 
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immediate premiss for where there is a middle term 
the syllogism proceeds through the middle term ; when 
there is no middle term, through induction. And in a way 
induction is opposed to syllogism : for the latter proves the 
major term to belong to the third term by means of the 
middle, the former proves the majoi to belong to the middle 
by means of the third In the oider of nature, syllogism 35 
through the middle teim is prior and better known, but 
syllogism through induction is clearer to us 

34 We have an ‘ example ’ when the major term is proved to 
belong to the middle by means of a term which resembles the 
third. It ought to be known both that the middle belongs 
to the thiid term, and that the first belongs to that which 40 
resembles the third. For example let A be evil, B making 
war against neighbours, C Athenians against Thebans, D 69' 
Thebans against Phocians If then we wish to prove that 
to fight with the Thebans is an evil, we must assume that 
to fight against neighbours is an evil Evidence of this is 
obtained from similar cases, e.g. that the war against 
the Phocians was an evil to the Thebans Since then to 5 
fight against neighbours is an evil, and to fight against the 
Thebans is to fight against neighbours, it is clear that 
to fight against the Thebans is an evil. NoW it is clear that 
B belongs to C and to D (for both are cases of making wai 
upon one’s neighbours) and that A belongs to D (for the 
war against the Phocians did not turn out well for the 10 
Thebans) . but that A belongs to B will be proved through 
D. Similaily if the belief in the relation of the middle term 
to the extreme should be produced by several similar cases. 
Clearly then to argue by example is neither like reasoning 
from part to whole, nor like reasoning from whole to part, 
but rather reasoning from part to part, when both particulars 15 
are subordinate to the same term, and one of them is known. 

It dilTers from induction, because induction starting from all 
the particular cases proves (as we saw ^) that the major term 
belongs to the middle, and does not apply the syllogistic 
conclusion to the minor term, whereas argument by example 

* ib. S3. 
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docs make this application and does not draw its proof from 
all the particular cases. 

20 By reduction we mean an argument in which the first term 35 
clearly belongs to the middle, but the relation of the middle 
to the last term is uncertain though equally or more probable 
than the conclusion ; oi again an argument in which the 
terms intermediate between the last term and the middle are 
few. For in any of these cases it turns out that we approach 
more nearly to knowledge For example let A stand for 
25 what can be taught, B for knowledge, C for justice. Now it 
is deal that knowledge can be taught . but it is unceitain 
whether virtue is knowledge. If now the statement is 
equally or more probable than A C, we have a reduction • for 
we are neaiei to knowledge, since we have taken a new 
term,* being so far without knowledge that A belongs to C 
Or again suppose -that the terms intermediate between B and 
30 C are few for thus too we are nearer knowledge Foi 
example let D stand for squaring, E for rectilinear figure, 

F for circle. If there were only one term intermediate 
between E and F (viz that the circle is made equal to a 
rectilinear figure by the help of lunules), we should be near 
to knowledge. But when BC is not more probable than A C, 

3 i) and the intermediate terms are not few, I do not call this 
reduction . nor again when the statement BC is immediate • 
for such a statement is knowledge. 

An objection is a premiss contrary to a premiss. It differs a6 
from a premiss, because it may be particular, but a premiss 
either cannot be particular at all or not in universal syllogisms. 

69” An objection is brought in two ways and through two 
figures, in two ways because every objection is either 
universal or particular, by two figures because objections are 
brought in opposition to the premiss, and opposites can be 
s proved only in the first and thiid figures. If a man maintains 
a universal affirmative, we reply with a universal or a 
particular negative ; the former is proved from the first 

’ See'note 26* 29 

VIZ thus'^obtaming a certain premiss AB^ and a premiss BC, on 
which the inquiry now turns. 
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figure, the latter fiom the thiitl. For example let A stand 
for there being a single science. B for contraries. If a man 
premises that contraries are subjects of a single science, the 
objection may be either that opposites are never subjects of 10 
a single science, and contraries aie opposites, so that we get 
the first figure, or that the knowable and the unknowable 
are not subjects of a single science : this proof is in the third 
figure : for it is true of C (the knowable and the unknowable) 
that they are contraries, and it is false that they are the 
subjects of a single science. 

Similarly if the premiss objected to is negative Foi if a 15 
man maintains that contraries are not subjects of a single 
science, we reply either that all opposites or that certain 
contiaries, e g. what is healthy and what is sickly, are 
subjects of the same science : the former argument issues 
from the first, the latter fiom the third figuie. 

In general if a man urges a universal objection he must 
frame his contradiction with reference to the universal of 30 
the terms taken by his opponent, e. g. if a man maintains 
that contrarus are not subjects of the same science, his 
opponent must reply that there is a single science of all 
opposites * Thus we must have the first figure : for the 
term which embraces the original subject becomes the middle 
term. 

If the objection is particular, the objector must frame his 
contradiction with reference to a teim relatively to which 
the subject of his opponent’s premiss is universal, e. g. he 
will point out that the knowable and the unknowable are ts 
not subjects of the same science . ‘ contraries ’ is universal 
relatively to these. And wc have the third figure for the 
particular teim assumed is middle, e g. the knowable and 
the unknowable. Premisses from which it is possible to draw 
the contrary conclusion are what we start from when we try 
to make objections. Consequently we bring objections in 30 
these figures only : for in them only are opposite syllogisms 
possible, since the second figure cannot produce an affirmative 
conclusion. 


' Read a comma before, not after, mit/rtn’, 1 . aa. 
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Besides, an objection in the middle figure would require a 
fuller argument, e g. if it should not be granted that A 
belongs to because C does not follow B} This can 
35 be made clear only by other premisses. But an objection 
ought not to turn off into other things, but have its new 
premiss quite clear immediately. For this reason also this 
is the only figure from which proof by signs cannot be 
obtained.® 

We must consider later the other kinds of objection, namely 
the objection from contraiies, from similars, and from com- 
70“ mon opinion, and inquire whether a particulai objection 
cannot be elicited from the first figure or a negative 
objection from the second ® 

A piobability and a sign are not identical, but a probability 27 
is a generally approved proposition : what men know to 
5 happen or not to happen, to be or not to be, for the most 
part thus and thus, is a probability, e.g. ‘ the envious hate'> 

‘ the beloved show affection ’. A sign means a demonstrative 
proposition necessary or generally approved : for anything 
such that when it is another thing is, 01 when it has come 
into being the other has come into being before or after, is a 
sign of the other's being or having come into being. Now 
10 an enthymeme is a syllogism starting from probabilities 01 
signs, and a sign may be taken in three ways, corresponding 
to the position of the middle term in the figures. For 
it may be taken as in the first figure or the second or 
the third. For example the proof that a woman is with 
child because she has milk is in the first figure : for to have 
15 milk is the middle term. Let A represent to be with child, 

B to have milk, C woman. The proof that wise men are 

' I e. if the objection takes the form 
All A is C 
No B is C. 

. .'. No B IS A. 

‘ It may be conjectured that this sentence is a gloss (so Susemihl), 
or that It should come after miraifiariKur in I 32. The fact that the 
second figure is necessarily negative is m effect the reason given in 70* 
35-7 for the invalidity of proof by signs in that figure. 

° This sentence is inconsistent with what precedes, and is perhaps, 
as Cook Wilson has pointed out, a gloss added by some one who was 
familiar with the treatment of tvarmrit in Biet. ii. 25. 
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good, since Pittacus is good, comes through the last figure. 

Let A stand for good, B for wise men, C for Pittacus. It is 
true then to affirm both A and B oi C- only men do not 
say the latter, because they know it, though they state the 
former. The proof that a woman is with child because she 20 
IS pale is meant to come through the middle figuie for 
since paleness follows women with child and is a concomitant 
of this woman, people suppose it has been proved that she 
is with child Let A stand for paleness, B for being with 
child, C foi woman. Now if the one proposition is stated, 
we have only a sign, but if the othei is stated as well, 25 
a syllogism, e.g. ‘ Pittacus is generous, since ambitious men 
are geneious and Pittacus is ambitious.* Or again ‘Wise 
men are good, since Pittacus is not only good but wise.’ In 
this way then .syllogisms aie formed, only that which pro- 
ceeds thiough the first figure is iirefutable if it is true (for 
it is universal), that which proceeds through the last figure so 
is refutable even if the conclusion is true, since the syllogism 
is not universal nor correlative to the matter in question for 
though Pittacus is good, it is not therefore necessary that all 
other wise men should be good. But the syllogism which 
proceeds through the middle figure is always refutable in any 
case : for a syllogism can never be foi med when the terms 35 
are related in this way : for though a woman with child is 
pale, and this woman also is pale, it is not necessary that she 
should be with child. Truth then may be found in signs 
whatever their kind, but they have the differences we have 
stated. 

We must either divide signs in the way stated, and 70’’ 
among them designate the middle term as the index ^ (fo. 
people call that the index which makes us know, and the 
middle term above all has this character), or else we must 
call the arguments derived from the extremes signs, that 
derived from the middle term the index : for that which is 
proved through the fiist figure is most generally accepted 5 
and most true. 

It is possible to infer character from featuics, if it is 

' This points to the argument in the first figure, whose middle term 
IS a genuine middle term. 
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granted that the body and the soul are changed together by 
the natural affections I say ‘ natural for though perhaps 
by learning music a man has made some change in his soul, 
10 this is not one of those affections which are natural to us; 
rather I refer to passions and desires when I speak of 
natural motions If then this were gianted and also that 
for each change there is a corresponding sign, and we could 
state the affection and sign proper to each kind of animal, 
we shall be able to infer charactei fiom features. For 
if there is an affection which belongs properly to an 
15 individual kind, e.g. courage to lions, it is necessary that 
there should be a sign of it . for ex k^ipothest body and soul 
are affected together Suppose this sign is the possession 
of large extremities, this may belong to other kinds also 
though not universally. For the sign is proper in the sense 
stated, because the affection is proper to the whole kind, 
though not pioper to it alone, according to our usual 
ao manner of speaking. The same thing then will be found in 
another kind, and man may be brave, and some other kinds 
of animal as well They will then have the sign : for ex 
hypoihesi is one sign corresponding to e^ch affection. 
If then this is so. and we can collect signs of this sort in these 
animals which have only one affection proper to them — but 
each affection has its sign, since it is necessiiy that it 
as should have a single sign — we shall then be able to infer 
character from features. But if the kind as a whole has 
two properties, e g. if the lion is both brave and generous, 
how shall we know which of the signs which are its proper 
concomitant? is the sign of a particular affection ? Perhaps 
if both belong to some other kind though not to the whole 
of it, and if, in those kinds in which each is found though 
not in the whole of their members, some members possess 
one of the affections and not the other eg. if a man 
30 is brave but not generous, but possesses, of the two signs, 
large extremities, it is clear that this is the sign of courage 
in the lion also To judge character from features, then, is 
possible in the first figure if' the middle term is convertible 
with the ifirst extreme, but is wider than the third term and 
' Read ru for rav in 1 . 32 with codd. c, d, m, (to C), and Waitz. 
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not convertible with it . e g. let A stand for carjiage, B ibr 
large extremities, and C for hon. B then beloi^ to ewei y- 33 
thing to which C belongs, but also to others. But.fl belongs 
to eveiything to which B belongs, and to nothh^ besides, 
but is convertible with B : otherwise^ there would not be a 
single sign correlative with each affection. 
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PREFACE 


I DOUBT whether I should have undeitaken. to tianslate 
the Posterioi Analytics had I not been encouraged by a 
promise of assistance from Professor Joachim. That promise 
he has most genet ously fulfilled, and if this translation has 
any value it is largely because it embodies an amount of 
his constructive criticism far too gieat for detailed acknow- 
ledgement I have, however, also teceived a number of 
valuable suggestions from the Editor, and the eriors from 
which these two scholars were unable to save me probably 
constitute the remainder of the book. 

I have taken Bekkei’s text as a foundation, noting 
depaitures from it, and in this connexion I have to thank 
Professor J. A. Smith for the gift of a photograph of 
Cod. A of the Posterior Analytics. The notes are perhaps 
too numeious for a translation, certainly too few to form 
anything resembling a commentary. I have not known 
how to avoid this compromise 

Finally my thanks are due to the late Mr. H. Beighton, 
who read about half the proofs and made several suggestions 
which I have adopted, and to Mr. Joseph of New College 
for the loan of his notes on Professor Cook Wilson’s lectures 
on the Posterior Analytics. 

October 5, 1925. 
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I All instruction given or received by way of aigument 71" 
proceeds fiom pre-existent knowledge. This becomes 
evident upon a survey of all the species of such instruction. 
The mathematical sciences and all other speculative disci- 
plines aie acquired in this way, and so aie the two foims of 
dialectical reasoning, syllogistic and inductive , foi each i 
of these latter makes use of old knowledge to impart new, 
the syllogism assuming an audience thatacceptsits piemisses, 
induction^ exhibiting the universal as implicit in the cleaily 
known-'particular. ' Again, the persuasion exerted by rhe- 
torical aiguments is in piinciple the same, since they use 
either example, a kind of induction, or enthymeme, a foim to 
of syllogism. 

The pie-existent knowledge required is of two kinds. 

In some cases admission of the fact must be assumed, in 
others compiehension of the meaning of the term used, and 
sometimes both assumptions are essential. Thus, we assume 
that every predicate can be eithei truly affirmed or tiuly 
denied of any subject,- and that ‘tiiangle’-* means so and 
so , as regards ‘ unit’ we have to make the double assump- 
tion of the meaning of the woid and the existence of the 15 
thing The reason is that these seveial objects are notequally 
obvious to us. Recognition of a tiuth may in some cases 

* The sense of fTrciyuv implied in the use of eVnyayij by Aristotle is 
probably that of ‘leading the pupil on' from the particular to the 
universal by making him recognize the latter as implicit in the former 

* 1. e. the law of excluded middle. 

’ Elsewhere rpiyavov as a rule appears as one of the subjects of m Inch 
the geometer assumes the meaning and being and demonstrates pro- 
perties: here it seems to be instanced as a property, of uliich only 
the meaning is assumed This chapter is, however, prehminaiy, .ind 
probably Aristotle is only diawing the distinction, which appears in 
ch. 10, 76’’l6ff, between tacit and explicit assumptions Possibly, 
however, Aristotle is thinking of ‘ triangular ’ as an attribute of numbei, 
cf. note on 73“ 40, or as a particular modification of aijiieui xm ^/ici/ijim, 
the Trp&ra of space. 
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contain as factois both previous knowledge and also know- 
ledge acquired simultaneously with that recognition — 
knowledge, this latter, of the particulars actually falling 
under the universal and therein already virtually known. 
For example, the student knew beforehand that the angles 
20 of every triangle are equal to two right angles ; but it was 
only at the actual moment at which he was being led on to 
recognize this as tiue in the instance before him that he 
came to know ‘ this figuie inscribed in the semiciicle’ to be 
a triangle.^ For some things (viz. the singulars finally reached 
which are not predicable of anything else as subject) are 
only leaint in this way, i e there is here no recognition 
through a middle of a minoi term as subject to a major. 
Before he was led on to recognition or before he actually 
25 drew a conclusion, we should peihaps say that in a manner 
he knew, in a manner not. 

If he did not in an unqualified sense of the term know 
the existence of this triangle, how could he know without 
qualification that its angles were equal to two right angles ? 
No • clearly he knows not without qualification but only in 
the sense that he knows universally. If this distinction is 
not diawn, we aie faced with the dilemma in the Meno'^ 
either a man will learn nothing or what he already knows , 
30 for we cannot accept the solution which some people offer. 
A man is asked, ‘ Do you, or do you not, know that every 
pair is even ? ’ He says he does know it. The questioner 
then produces a particular pair, of the existence, and so a 
forttort of the evenness, of which he was unaware. The 
solution which some people offer is to assert that they do 
not know that every pair is even, but only that everything 

* Though he uses syllogistic terms, Aristotle is hardly describing 
syllogism, but rather the conversion of a universal known into 
actual knowledge. The ' major premiss ' here is a previously known 
universal (in A.ristotle’s example * the angles of all triangles are together 
equal to two right angles ’), the 'minor ’ is the recognition of a singular 
(in the example, ‘ this is a tnangle’), and the 'conclusion', with which 
the minor is simultaneous, is the recognition of this singular as an 
instance embodying the universal (‘ the angles of this triangle m the 
semi-circle are equal to two nght angles’) Hence hv rtiv yvaaiv in 
“19 refers to oaa, and means ‘ the singulars of which he has knowledge 
as a c|i9 in th.it he knows the universal’ 

^ Pl.ito Meno 80 F 
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which they know to be a jjair is even • yet what they know 71'’ 
to be even is that of which they have demonstrated evenness, 
i.e. what they made the subject of their premiss, viz. not 
merely every triangle or number which they know to be 
such, but any and every number or triangle without reserva- 
tion. For no premiss is ever couched in the form ' every 
number which you know to be such’, 01 ‘eveiy rectilinear 
figui e which you know to be such ' • the predicate is always 
constiued as applicable to any and every instance of the 5 
thing On the other hand, I imagine there is nothing to 
prevent a man in one sense knowing what he is learning, in 
another not knowing it. The strange thing would be, not 
if in some sense he knew what he was learning, but if he 
were to know it in that precise sense and manner in which 
he was learning it.^ 

2 We suppose ourselves to possess unqualified scientific 
knowledge of a thing, as opposed to knowing it in the 
accidental way in which the sophist knows, when we think 10 
that we know the cause on which the fact depends, as the 
cause of that fact and of no other, and, further, that the fact 
could not be other than it is. Now that scientific knowing is 
something of this sort is evident — witness both those who 
falsely claim it and those who actually possess it, since the 
former merely imagine themselves to be, while the latter are 
also actually, in the condition described. Consequently the 
proper object of unqualified scientific knowledge is something 15 
which cannot be other than it is. 

There may be another manner of knowing as well — that 
will be discussed later.* What I now assert is that at all 
events we do know by demonstration. By demonstration 
I mean a syllogism productive of scientific knowledge, a 
syllogism, that is, the grasp of which is eo ipso such knowledge. 
Assuming then that my thesis as to the nature of scientific 
knowing is correct, the premisses of demonstrated knowledge ao 
must be true, primary, immediate, better known than and 
pi ior to the conclusion, which is further related to them as 
effect to cause. Unless these conditions are satisfied, the 

^ Cf. An Pr, n, ch 21 

' Cf. the following chapter and more particularly 11, ch. 19. 
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basic truths will not be ‘appropriate’^ to the conclusion. 
Syllogism theie may indeed be without these conditions, 
but such syllogism, not being productive of scientific know- 
ledge, will not be demonstiation The piemisses must be 
25 true for that which is non-existent cannot be known — we 
cannot know, e g , that the diagonal of a squaie is commen- 
surate with its side ^ The premisses must be primary and 
indemonstrable, otheiwise they will require demonstration 
in order to be known, since to have knowledge, if it be not 
accidental knowledge, of things which aie demonstrable, 
means precisely to have a demonstration of them. The 
premisses must be the causes of the conclusion, better known 
30 than It, and prior to it , its causes, since we possess scientific 
knowledge of a thing only when we know its cause , prioi, 
in Older to be causes , antecedently known this antecedent 
knowledge being not our mere understanding of the meaning, 
but knowledge of the fact as well.® Now ‘ prioi ’ and ‘ bettei 
known’ are ambiguous teims, foi there is a difference 
between what is piior and bcttei known in the order of 
72“ being and what is prior and better known to man. I mean 
that objects nearei to sense aie prior and better known to 
man, objects without qualification piior and better known 
are those further from sense Now the most universal 
causes* aie furthest fiom sense and particular causes are 
5 neaiest to sense, and they are thus exactly opposed to one 
another. In saying that the premisses of demonstrated 
knowledge must be primaiy, I mean that they must be the 
‘appropriate’ basic tiuths, for I identify primarj- piemiss 
and basic truth. A ‘ basic truth ’ in a demonsti ation is an 
immediate proposition. An immediate proposition is one 
which has no other pioposition prior to it. A proposition 
is either part of an enunciation, i.e. it predicates a single 

^ I e. within the same genus. Cf. 1, ch. 7. 

’ Within the conditions of dirddcifir here laid down, false premisses 
would give a false conclusion corresponding to a ^1) Sv us ylfcCSos such 
as 8id/ierpot— ffufi/ierpor, which is not anything cvroirirpdypao’ii'. Such 
a p7 ov cannot be the object of demonstration. 

® Cf 71“ II ff. False uTnifici^is is a contradiction in terms. Though 
false premisses may yield a true conclusion, a syllogism in which this 
occurs IS not dTrdSctfir but gives only the urc : cf Pr 11. 2. S3*’7-Io 

‘ ' Magis universalia in causando Zabarella. Cf. 76“ 19 and 85'’ 24. 
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attribute of a single subject. If a proposition is dialectical, 
it assumes cithei part indifferently, if it is demonstiative, it lo 
lays down one part to the definite exclusion of the other 
because that part is tiue. The teim ‘enunciation’ denotes 
either part of a contiadiction indifferently. A contra- 
diction is an opposition which of its own natuie excludes 
a middle. The part of a contiadiction which conjoins a 
predicate with a subject is an affirmation ; the part 
disjoining them is a negation. I call an immediate 
basic truth of syllogism a ‘thesis’ when, though it is not 15 
susceptible of proof by the teachei, yet ignorance of it does 
not constitute a total bar to piogiess on the part of the 
pupil . one which the pupil must know if he is to learn any- 
thing whatevei is an axiom I call it an axiom because 
there are such truths and we give them the name of axioms 
par excellence} If a thesis assumes one pait or the other 
of an enunciation, 1 e asserts either the existence or the 20 
non-existence of a subject, it is a hypothesis , if it does not 
so assert, it is a definition. Definition u a ‘thesis’ or a ‘laying 
something down’, since the aiithmetician lays it down that 
to be a unit is to be quantitatively indivisible , but it is not 
a hypothesis, for to define what a unit is is not the same as 
to affirm its existence 

Now since the requiied giound of oui knowledge — i e. of a.s 
our conviction ^ — of a fact is the possession of such a syllogism 
as we call demonstration, and the ground of the syllogism is 
the facts constituting its premisses, we must not only know 
the primaiy premisses — some if not all of them — beforehand, 
but know them better than the conclusion : for the cause 
of an attribute’s inherence in a subject always itself inheies 
in the subject more firmly than that attribute; e.g the 
cgqse of our loving anything is dearer to us than the object 
of our love. So since the primary premisses are the cause 30 

* sc. because the quantitative axioms — ignorance of which is a bar 
only to mcUhemaitcal knowledge— are also called axioms. 

* ‘ Hypothesis ' to Aristotle and Plato means an assumption not 
calling for proof within the sphere of the special science in which it 
functions, not a ‘ working hypothesis’. 

“For Aristotle’s view of the relation of belief to knowledge see 1, 
ch. 33. 
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of our knowledge — i e of oui conviction — it follows that we 
know them better — that is, are moie convinced of them — 
than their consequences, precisely because our knowledge 
of the latter is the effect of our knowledge of the premisses 
Now a man cannot believe in anything more than in the 
things he knows, unless he has either actual knowledge of it 
or something better than actual knowledge. But we are 
35 faced with this paradox if a student whose belief rests on 
demonstration has not prior knowledge ; ^ a man must 
believe in some, if not in all, of the basic truths more than 
in the conclusion. Moreover, if a man sets out to acquire 
the scientific knowledge that comes through demonstration, 
he must not only have a better knowledge of the basic 
truths and a firmer conviction of them than of the connexion 
72** which IS being demonstrated . more than this, nothing must 
be more certain or better known to him than these basic 
truths in their character as contradicting the fundamental 
premisses which lead to the opposed and erroneous con- 
clusion * For indeed the conviction of pure science must 
be unshakable, 

S Some hold that, owing to the necessity of knowing the 3 
piimary piemisses, there is no scientific knowledge. Others 
think there is, but that all truths aie demonstrable Neither 
doctrine is either true or a necessary deduction fiom the 
premisses. The first school, assuming that there is no way 


^ I take nr . tSip Si' anoSti^ip 7rt(7Tciiun’ci)i' in *^35 as a periphrasis 
meaning ‘ a man convinced by demonstration ’ (the traditional interpre- 
tation), though the construction is harsh. Zabarella suggests that in 
1. 37 TOP Si ncX^opTa . . , Aristotle passes from a dialectical proof applicable 
to all syllogisms to a strict proof confined to dn-dSci^ir, observing that 
tTrlaTnirdai, imaTijnj] do not occur in the immediately preceding passage. 
Prof. Joachim suggests to me that ti jiij tic . . nioTtvoprap may mean 
‘ unless a man knows the premisses before those who believe them 
ou mg to a demonstration ’ — 1 e. ' before anyone demonstrates them to 
him ’ — but suspects the text. Aristotle clearly intends a contrast 
between (a) those convinced — e.g. of a particular truth — Si mASti^ip, 
and ( 6 ) those who set out to acquire the scientific knowledge that 
comes by demonstration The former to be convinced by demonstra- 
tion must be more convinced of the premisses than of the conclusion, 
but of the latter even more is required, since their conviction must be 
unshakable 

® To read airap with M in 72* l and ir for tup in^z would assist 
this interpretation. 
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of knowing other ^ than by demonstration, maintain that an 
infinite regiess is involved, on the ground that if behind the 
prior stands no primary, we could not know the posterior 
through the prior (wherein they are light, for one cannot w 
traverse an infinite series) : if on the other hand — they 
say — the seiies terminates and there are primary premisses, 
yet these are unknowable because incapable of demonstra- 
tion, which according to them is the only form of knowledge 
And since thus one cannot know the primary premisses, 
knowledge of the conclusions which follow from them is not 
pure scientific knowledge nor pioperly knowing at all, but 
rests on the meie supposition that the premisses are true. 
The other party agree with them as regards knowing, 15 
holding that it is only possible by demonstration, but they 
see no difficulty in holding that all truths are demonstiated, 
on the ground that demonstration may be circular and 
reciprocal. 

Our own doctrine is that not all knowledge is demonstra- 
tive : on the contrary, knowledge of the immediate premisses 
is independent of demonstration. (The necessity of this is ao 
obvious ; for since we must know the prior premisses from 
which the demonstration is drawn, and since the regiess 
must end in immediate truths, those truths must be 
indemonstrable.) Such, then, is our doctrine, and in addi- 
tion we maintain that besides scientific knowledge theie is 
its originative souice which enables us to recognize the 
definitions ^ 

Now demonstration must be based on prem isses piior to.a5 
and.better known than the conclusion ; and the same things 
cannot simultaneously be both prior and posteiior to one 
another : so circular demonstration is clearly not possible in 
the unqualffied sense of ' demonstration but only possible 
if ‘ demonstration ’ be extended to include that other method, 
of argument which rests on a distinction between truths 
prior to us and truths without qualification prior, i. e. the 

* Reading oKKos with A, B, C. 

’ Zabarella takes Spot as raeaning ‘ definitions ’ = ‘ middle terms ’, 
which in demonstratio pottssima are elements in the definition of the 
subjects. 
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30 method by which induction produces knowledge.’ But if 
we accept this extension of its meaning, our definition of 
unqualified knowledge will prove faulty , for there seem to 
be two kinds of it. Pei haps, however, the second foini of 
demonstration, that which proceeds from tiuths better known 
to us, is not demonstration in the unqualified sense of the 
term." 

The advocates of circulai demonstration aie not only 
faced with the difficulty we have just stated in addition 
their theoiy reduces to the mere statement that if a thing 
exists, then it does exist — an easy way of pioving anything. 

35 That this is so can be clearly shown by taking thiee terms, 
for to constitute the ciicle it makes no difference whether 
many terms or few or even only two are taken. Thus by 
direct proof, if A is, B must be , if ^ is, C must be , there- 
fore if A IS, C must be. Since then — by the circular 
73 ^ proof — if A IS, B must be, and if B is, A must be, A may 
be substituted for C above Then ‘ if B is, A must be ’ = 

‘ if B is, C must be ’, which above gave the conclusion ‘ if A 
is, C must be ’ but C and A have been identified.* Con- 

' Placing a comma after yvapiiuartpav in ''27, and taking ef prf m 
’’ 28 AT as qualifying ahwarov in '* 25 Aristotle seems to mean that cir- 
cular demonstration is impossible unless demonstration is taken to in- 
clude a type of aigument based on truths prior only in the sense of' prior 
to us ’, such as induction, where we grasp the particular and recognize in 
It the universal, which is however dn-Xu; wporepov The next sentence, 
(1 S’ oCroir . . , seems to confirm this interpretation, which does, however, 
involve a verbal contradiction olov to ph npos hpat, ra S iirXas may 
be a marginal gloss crept into the text The Greek would be less 
harsh without it. 

‘ Sc ‘ and therefore our definition is not faulty ' 

’ sc to constitute the valid syllogism which Aristotle sets up in ’’ 37-9 
to illustrate the tautology of the circular demonstration when reduced 
to explicit syllogism. 

* toCto 8' oTi ToC AoVtoj TO T eoTi seems to mean that '^implies C 
taken m conjunction with ‘ ^ implies S ’ gav e the conclusion ‘ A implies 
C ’ Aristotle tries to show the circular proof tautologous by reducing 
it to syllogism, apparently arguing thus . ‘ B implies C’,‘A implies B’, 

. ‘A implies C’ is valid syllogism (a schema for comparison) : while 
according to the circular proof A necessitates B and B necessitates A. 
If A-B, B-A (‘A implies B’, ' B implies A') are to be made the 
premisses of a syllogism, there is nothing but A to take the place of C 
in the schema — no major term different from the minor .'. B-A is all 
we have to fill the place of the major premiss B-C. Now, in the schema, 
B-C (taken in conjunction with the minor premiss A-B, which is com- 
mon to both syllogisms) gave the conclusion A-C But C is now A 
(a restatement of the fact that B-C has become B-A) Therefore the 
conclusion is A-A. 
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sequently the upholders of circular demonstration are in the 
position of saying that if A is, A must be — 2l simple way of S 
proving anything. Moreover, even such circulai demonstra- 
tion IS impossible except in the case of attributes that imply 
one another, viz. ‘ peculiar ’ ^ propei ties. 

Now, It has been shown that the positing of one thing — 
be it one term or one premiss — nevei involves a necessary 
consequent: * two premisses constitute the first and smallest lo 
foundation for drawing a conclusion at all and theiefore 
a fortiori for the demonstrative syllogism of science. If, 
then, A is implied in B and C, and B and C are reciprocally 
implied in one another and in A, it is possible, as has been 
shown in my wiitings on the syllogism,’ to prove all the 
assumptions on which the original conclusion rested, by 
circular demonstiation in the first figure But it has also 15 
been shown that in the other figures either no conclusion is 
possible, or at least none which proves both the original 
premisses ^ Propositions the terms of which are not con- 
veitibie cannot be circularly demonstiated at all, and since 
convertible terms occur rai ely in actual demonstrations, it is 
clearly frivolous and impossible to say that demonstration 
is reciprocal and that theiefore everything can be demon- 
strated. 

4 Since the object of pure scientific knowledge cannot be 
other than it is, the truth obtained by demonstrative know- 
ledge will be necessary. And since demonstrative know- 
ledge is only present when we have a demonstration, it 
follows that demonstration is an inference from necessary 
premisses. So we must consider what aie the premisses of 
demonstration — i. e what is their character : and as a *5 
preliminaiy, let us define what we mean by an attiibute 
‘ true in every instance of its subject an ‘ essential ’ 


' ro 1810V IS defined in Top. 1. loz* 18 as & dijXoi /lev to tI tjv fu/ai, 
fiuva S' V7rapx<< kqi ai'riJcarTyopdrat toS irpdyparoc. ri iSta in this sense 
are in fact rd xad' avra (ruAi/3(/3i7Kdra as Aristotle elsewhere calls them : 
but Aristotle often uses tStov more widely to include also elements in 
the Ti etpoi and even as in Am. Post, ii, ch. 6 92* 8 to differentiate 
these from other characters of a substance 

An, Pr 1, ch 25. * Ibid. 11, ch. 5. 
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attribute, and a 'commensurate and universal’^ attribute. 
I call ‘true in eveiy instance ’ what is tiuly predicable of 
all instances — not of one to the exclusion of othei s — and at 
all times, not at this or that time only ; e g if animal is 
30 truly predicable of every instance of man, then if it be true 
to say ‘ this is a man ‘ this is an animal ’ is also true, and 
if the one be true now the other is true now. A corre- 
sponding account holds if point is in eveiy instance predi- 
cable as contained in line. There is evidence for this in 
the fact that the objection we raise against a proposition 
put to us as true m every instance is eithei an instance in 
which, or an occasion on which, it is not true. Essential 
attributes are (i) such as belong to their subject as elements 
35 in its essential natuie (e. g. line thus belongs to triangle, 
point to line ; for the very being or ‘ substance ' of triangle 
and line is composed of these elements, which are contained 
in the formulae defining triangle and line) ■ (2) such that, 
while they belong to certain subjects, the subjects to which 
they belong are contained in the attribute’s own defining 
formula. Thus straight and curved belong to line, odd and 
40 even, prime and compoimd, square and oblong, to mlmber; * 
73^ and also the formula defining any one of these attributes 
contains its subject — e. g. line or number as the case 
may be. 

Extending this classification to all other attributes, I 
distinguish those that answer the above description as 
belonging essentially to theii respective subjects , whereas 
attributes related in neither of these two ways to their 
subjects I call accidents or ‘ coincidents ’ , ® e. g. musical or 
white is a ‘ coincident ’ of animal. 

5 Further {a) that is essential which is not predicated of a 
subject other than itself: e. g. 'the walking [thing] ’ walks 

* koBSKov is not always uSed by Aristotle m the strict sense here 
defined. It has therefore seemed advisable to add ' commensurate ’ in 
translating it where it is used in the strict sense. 

° The reference is to a method of naming numbers according to the 
geometncal arrangements of which their units are capable. Cf. Plato, 
Theaetetus, 147 E-148 B 

‘ (rv/l^c| 3 I)Kac is elsewhere except in i, cc. 19 and 22 translated ‘ acci- 
dent’, whi(^ less adequately covers the sense of the word here and in 
that chapter. For the meaning expressed by ' coincident ’ cf. 81'’ 28-29. 
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and is white in virtue of being something else besides , ^ 
whereas substance, in the sense of whatever signifies a ‘ this 
somewhat is not what it is in virtue of being something 
else besides. Things, then, not predicated of a subject I 
call essential ; things piedicated of a subject I call acci- 
dental 01 ‘ coincidental 

In another sense again {b) a thing consequentially ® con- 10 
nected with anything is essential, one not so connected is 
‘ coincidental ’ An example of the latter is ‘ While he was 
walking It lightened ’ : the lightning was not due to his 
walking ; it was, we should say, a coincidence. If, on the 
othei hand, there is a consequential connexion, the predica- 
tion is essential , e. g if a beast dies when its thioat is being 
cut, then its death is also essentially connected with the 
cutting, because the cutting was the cause of death, not 15 
death a ‘ coincident ’ of the cutting. 

So fai then as concerns the sphere of connexions scienti- 
fically known in the unqualified sense of that term, all 
attributes which (within that sphere) are essential either in 
the sense that their subjects are contained in them, or in 
the sense that they aie contained in their subjects, are 
necessary as well as consequentially connected with their 
subjects * For it is impossible for them not to inhere in 
their subjects — eithei simply or in the qualified sense that 
one or other of a pair of opposites must inhere in the 
subject ; e. g in line must be either straightness or curvature, ao 
in number either oddness or evenness For within a single 
identical genus the contrary of a given attribute is either 
its privative or its contradictory ; e. g within number what 
is not odd is even, inasmuch as within this spheie even is a 

' sc the une\pressed subject Aristotle’s point cannot be rendered 
in English, which seldom uses an adjective or participle substantially. 

Cf. Met. z, ch. 10, where Aristotle distinguishes ro Xcvxov from the iriBos 

Xeufcdrijr 

‘ i.e. any tAts which is designable as characterized under the 
Category of Substance. Cf Prof J A Smith in Class. Rev , vol. xxxv, 

P 19 - 

• St’ nuTo implies a connexion ie.ally wider than causation, and uould 
include e g the inherence of mathematical properties 

* So Zabarella and Facius, taking Aristotle's meaning to be that only 
types (i) and (2) have the degree of necessity requisite for scientific 
knowledge — a view borne out by 1, ch 22, 84* 7-28. 
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necessary consequent of not-odd. So, since any given 
predicate must be eithei affirmed or denied of any subject,^ 
essential attributes must inhere in their subjects of 
necessity.® 

a5 Thus, then, we have establrshed the distinction between 
the attribute which is ‘true in every instance’ and the 
‘ essential ’ attribute. 

I'term ‘ commensuiately universal' an attribute which 
belongs to every instance of its subject, and to every 
instance essentially and as such , from which it clearly 
follows that all commensurate universals inhere necessarily 
in their subjects. The essential attribute, and the attribute 
that belongs to its subject as such, are identical E. g. point 
30 and straight belong to line essentially, for they belong to 
line as such , and triangle as such has two right angles, for 
it is essenitally equal to two right angles. 

An attribute belongs commensurately and universally to 
a subject when it can be shown to belong to any random 
instance of that subject and when the subject is the first 
thing to which it can be shown to belong. Thus, e. g., (i) 
the equality of its angles to two light angles is not a com- 
mensurately univeisal attribute of figure. For though it 
33 is possible to show that a figure has its angles equal to two 
right angles, this attribute cannot be demonstrated of any 
figure selected at haphazard, nor in demonstrating does one 
take a figure a. random — a square is a figure but its angles 
aie not equal to two right angles. On the other hand, any 
isosceles triangle has its angles equal to two right angles, 
yet isosceles triangle is not the primary subject of this 
attribute but tiiangle is prior. So whatever can be shown 

' I e. the law of excluded middle. 

- Aristotle argues as follows : Essential attributes of type (s) which 
inhere in their subjects as disjunctive parrs of opposites are necessary 
because the disjunction covers the whole ground of the subject. The 
disjunction covers the whole groand because the subject is within a 
single genus, and the law of excluded middle here ‘ invests the contrary 
with the character of the contradictory’ or privative — i.e. though this 
law only entitles you either to affirm or deny a predicate, yet here the 
affirmation of one predicate is i^o facto the denial of its opposite and 
vice versa ‘number is odd or not-odd’ must mean ‘number is odd 
oL even’, ‘animal is seeing 01 not-seemg’ is identical with ‘animal 
IS seeing or blind 
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to have its angles equal to two right angles, or to possess 40 
any other attribute, in any random instance of itself and 
primarily — that is the first subject to which the predicate in 
question belongs commensurately and univei sally, and the 74^ 
demonstration, in the essential sense, of any predicate is 
the pioof of it as belonging to this first subject commen- 
surately and universally ; while the proof of it as belonging 
to the other subjects to which it attaches is demonstration 
only in a secondary and unessential sense. Nor again (a) 
is equality to two right angles a commensurately universal 
attiibute of isosceles ; it is of wider application.^ 

5 We must not fail to obseive that we often fall into error 
because our conclusion is not in fact piimary and commen- 5 
surately univeisal in the sense in which we think we prove 
it so. We make this mistake (i) when the subject is an 
individual or individuals above which there is no universal 
to be found (a) when the subjects belong to different 
species and there is a higher universal, but it has no name ; 

(3) when the subject which the demonstrator takes as 
a whole is really only a pait of a largei whole; foi then 
the demonstiation will be true of the individual instances 10 
within the part and will hold in eveiy instance of it, yet the 
demonstration will not be true of this subject piimarily and 
commensurately and univei sally. When a demonstration 
is true of a subject piimarily and commensurately and 
universally, that is to be taken to mean that it is true of 
a given subject primarily and as such. Case (3) may be 
thus exemplified. If a proof weie given that peipendiculars 
to the same line are parallel, it might be supposed that lines 
thus perpendicular were the proper subject of the demon- 
stration because being parallel is true of every instance 
of them. But it is not so, for the parallelism depends not 1 5 
on these angles being equal to one another because each is 
a right angle, but simply on their being equal to one 
another. An example of (i) would be as follows ■ if 
isosceles were the only triangle, it would be thought to 

* If ouSf in “2 IS the right reading, it seenns necessary to regard 
Kairoi ( 73 '’ 34 )-. •*<!«’ avTo (74'' 2) as a parenthesis, however clumsy. 

In 36 1 place a coinina-after 

C a 
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have its angles equal to two right angles qua isosceles. 
An instance of (a) would be the law that proportionals 
alternate ^ Alternation used to be demonsti atcd separately 
of numbeis, lines, solids, and duiations,^ though it could 
JO have been proved of them all by a single demonstration. 
Because there was no single name to denote that in which 
numbers, lengths, durations and solids aie identical, and 
because they differed specifically from one anothei, this 
piopeity was proved of each of them sepaiately. To-day, 
however, the pi oof is commensuiately universal, for they do 
not possess this attribute qtia lines oi qua numbers, but qua 
manifesting this geneiic charactei which thej’ aie postulated 
2=, as possessing iinivei sally. Hence, even if one prove of each 
kind of tiiangle that its angles aie equal to two light angles, 
whether by means of the same oi different pi oofs, still, as 
long as one tieats sepaiately' equilateial, scalene, and isos- 
celes, one does not yet know, except sophistically, that 
triangle has its angles equal to two right angles, nor does 
one yet know that triangle has this propeity commen- 
suiately and universally, even if there is no other species 
30 of tiiangle but these. Foi one docs not know that triangle 
as such has this property, nor even that ‘ all ’ triangles have 
it — unless ‘all’ means ‘each taken singly’ if ‘all’ means 
‘ as a whole class ’, then, though there be none in which one 
does not recognize this pioperty, one does not know it of 
'all tiiangles’. 

When, then, does our knowledge fail of commensuiate 
universality, and when is it unqualified knowledge? If 
tiiangle be identical in essence w’lth equilateial, i e. with 
each or all equilaterals, then cleaily we have unqualified 
knowledge ■' if on the other hand it be not, and the 
attribute belongs to equilateral qua triangle , then our 
Sii knowledge fails of commensurate universality. * But ’, it will 
be asked, ‘does this attribute belong to the subject of which 

' 1 e the l.aw by which \i A B CD, then A C B . D 

’ The reference is perhaps to xp^voi as the time-Lnits of music and 
metre 

_ ’ rr of the attiibute ‘equal to two right angles’ which, known to 
inhere in equilateral, would then be known to inhere in a primary 
subject, I e. fully known 
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it has been demonstiatcd qua triangle oi qua isosceles? 
What is the point at which the subject to which it belongs 
is primary ? (i. e to what subject can it be demonstrated as 
belonging commensuratcly and univei sally ?) ’ Clearly this 
point IS the first teim in which it is found to inheie as 
the elimination of inferior differentiae pioceeds. Thus the 
angles of a biazen isosceles triangle are equal to two light 
angles • but eliminate brazen and isosceles and the attribute 
remains. ‘ But’ — you may say — ‘ eliminate figure or limit, 74 ** 
and the attribute vanishes ’ True, but figure and limit aie 
not the first differentiae whose elimination destroys the 
attribute. ‘Then what is the first?’ If it is tiiangle, it 
will be in virtue of triangle that the attribute belongs to all 
the other subjects of which it is predicable, and triangle 
is the subject to which it can be demonstrated as belonging 
commensuratcly and universally 

6 Demonstrative knowledge must lest on necessary basic •, 
ti uths ; for the object of scientific knowledge ^ cannot be 
othei than it is Now attributes attaching essentially to 
their subjects attach necessarily to them for essential attri- 
butes are either elements in the essential nature of their 
subjects, or contain their subjects as elements in theii own 
essential nature (The pahs of opposites which the latter 
class includes aie necessary Because one member or the 
other necessarily inheres.) It follows from this that pre- lo 
misses of the demonstrative syllogism must be connexions 
essential in the sense explained: for all attributes must 
inheie essentially or else be accidental, and accidental 
attributes are not necessary to their subjects. 

We must eithei state the case thus, or else premise that 
the conclusion of demonstration is necessary and that 
a demonstrated conclusion cannot be other than it is, and 
then infer that the conclusion must be developed- from 13 
necessary premisses. For though you may reason from true 
premisses without demonstrating, yet if your premisses are 
necessary you will assuredly demonsti ate — in such necessity 

' 1. e. that which is known by demonstration. 

’ Reading drayicaiou. 
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you have at once a distinctive character of demonstration. 
That demonstration proceeds from necessary premisses is 
also indicated by the fact that the objection we raise 
against a professed demonstration is that a premiss of it 
20 is not a necessary truth — ^vhether we think it altogethci 
devoid of necessity, or at any rate so far as our opponent’s 
previous argument goes. This shows how naive it is to 
suppose one’s basic tiuths rightly chosen if one starts with 
a pioposition which is (i) popularly accepted and (a) tiue, 
such as the sophists’ assumption that to know is the same 
as to possess knowledge.^ For (i) popular acceptance or 
rejection is no criterion of a basic truth, which can only be 
the primary law of the genus constituting the subject mattei 
25 of the demonstration, and (a) not all truth is ‘appropriate’.* 
A further pi oof that the conclusion must be the develop- 
ment of necessary premisses is as follows. Where demon- 
stration is possible, one who can give no account which 
includes the cause has no scientific knowledge. If, then, we 
suppose a syllogism m which, though A necessaiily inheres 
in C, yet the middle teim of the demonstration, is not 
necessarily connected with A and C, then the man who argues 
30 thus has no reasoned knowledge of the conclusion, since this 
conclusion does not owe its necessity to the middle term; 
for though the conclusion is necessary, the mediating link is 
a contingent fact. Or again, if a man is without knowledge 
now, though he still retains the steps of the argument, 
though there is no change in himself or in the fact and no 
lapse of memory on his part ; then neither had he knowledge 
previously. But the mediating link, not being necessary, 
35 may have perished in the interval , and if so, though there 
be no change in him nor in the fact, and though he will still 
retain the steps of the argument, yet he has not knowledge, 
and therefore had not knowledge before Even if the link 
has not actually perished but is liable to perish, this 
situation is possible and might occur. But such a condition 
cannot be knowledge. 

75“ When the conclusion is necessary, the middle through 
which it was proved may yet quite easily be non-necessary. 

• Plato, Euthydenius, 277 B. * Cf. note on 71'’ 23. 
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You can in fact infer the necessary even from a non-neces- 
sary premiss, just as you can infer the true from the not true. 
On the other hand, when the middle is necessary the 
conclusion must be necessary ; just as true premrsses always 5 
gtve a true concluston. Thus, if A is necessarily predicated 
of B and B of C, then A is necessarrly predicated of C. 
But when the conclusion is non-necessary the middle cannot 
be necessary either. Thus- let A be predreated non- 
necessarily of C but necessarrly of B, and let B be a 10 
necessary predicate of C ; then A too will be a necessary 
predicate of C, which by hypothesis it is not. 

To sum up, then ■ demonstrative knowledge must be 
knowledge of a necessary nexus, and therefore must clearly 
be obtained through a necessary middle term , otherwise its 
possessor will know neither the cause nor the fact that his 
conclusion is a necessary connexion. Either he will mistake 15 
the non-necessary for the necessary and believe the necessity 
of the conclusion without knowing it, or else he will not even 
believe it — in which case he will be equally ignorant, 
whether he actually infers the mere fact through middle 
terms or the reasoned fact and from immediate premisses.^ 

Of accidents that are not essential according to our 
definition of essential there is no demonstrative knowledge , 
for since an accident, in the sense in which I here speak of it, 20 
may also not inhere, it is impossible to prove its inherence 
as a necessary conclusion. A difficulty, however, might be 
raised as to why in dialectic, if the conclusion is not a 
necessary connexion, such and such determinate premisses 
should be proposed in order to deal with such and such 
determinate problems. Would not the result be the same 
if one asked any questions whatever and then merely stated 
one’s conclusion ? The solution is that determinate questions 25 
have to be put, not because the replies to them affirm facts 
which necessitate facts affirmed by the conclusion,but hecause 
these answers are propositions which if the answerer affirm, 

* So Zabarella, taking Aristotle to mean that you may construct a 
formally perfect syllogism, inferring the fact, or even the reasoned fact, 
from what are actually true and necessary premisses , yet because you 
do not realize their necessity, you have not knowledge. One would, 
however, have expected iru\\oy'unpm for tlhg in ■ 16. 
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he must affirm the conclusion — and affirm it with truth if 
they aie true. 

Since it is just those attiibutes within every genus which 
are essential and possessed by their lespective subjects as 
such that are necessaiy, it is clear that both the conclusions 
30 and the premisses of demonstrations which produce scientific 
knowledge are essential ^ For accidents ai e not necessary : 
and, fiuther,® since- accidents are not necessary one does not 
necessarily have reasoned knowledge of a conclusion drawn 
from them (this is so even if the accidental premisses are 
invariable but not essential, as in proofs thiough signs ; ^ for 
though the conclusion be actually essential, one will not 
know it as essential noi know its reason) ; but to have 
35 reasoned knowledge of a conclusion is to know it through 
its cause We may conclude that the middle must be 
consequentially connected with the minor, and the major 
with the middle. 

It follows that we cannot in demonstiating pass from one 7* 
genus to another We cannot, for instance, prove geome- 
trical tiuths by arithmetic. For there are three elements in 
40 demonstration (i) what is proved, .the conclusion — an 
attribute inhei mg essentially in a genus , (2) the axioms,® 
yS*" i. e axioms which are premisses of demonstration ; (3) the 
subject-genus whose attributes, i e. essential properties, are 
revealed by the demonstration. The axioms which are 
premisses of demonstration may be identical “ in two or 

' The implied minor premiss required for this conclusion is the 
already proved fact that the conclusions and premisses of demonstra- 
tion are necessary I take aid' ct “32 — tiori 34 as a parenthesis. 

’ A further reason for excluding accidental premisses from demonstra- 
tion - they cannot give reasoned knowledge of a conclusion, i. e 35} 
knowledge of it through its cause (and this, Aristotle implies, was one 
of the first conditions of demonstration. Cf. 71® lo, 11). 

’ Usually proofs from effect to cause, cf. i, ch 13, 78*30 If. 

* Zabarella begins ch 7 at 75*28 — perhaps a better division. 

® It IS not clear whether by S>» ^istotle implies that the quantita- 
tive axioms can be premisses of demonstration — a view perhaps 
supported by 1, ch 9, 7S'’40, 41 if the interpretation of Bryson’s 
quadrature of the circle suggested in my note on 76* 3 is correct — or 
whether, like such axioms as the laws of contradiction and excluded 
middle, they are implied as canons regulating all mathematical 
demonstrations but do not serve as premisses. I have with hesitation 
.idopted the former alternative here and in ch. 10, 76'’ 14. 

* sc. KOT avaXoyiav 
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more sciences but in the case of two dififeienl genera such 
as arithmetic and geometry yoii cannot apply aiithmetical 
demonstjation to the properties of magnitudes unless the 5 
magnitudes in question aie numbers.^ How m certain 
cases transfeience is possible I will explain later.® 
Arithmetical demonstration and the othei sciences likewise 
possess, each of them, then own genera , so that if the 
demonstration is to pass fiom one sphere to another, the 
genus must be either absolutely 01 to some extent® the 
same If this is not so, transfeience is clearly impossible, 10 
because the extreme and the middle terms must be drawn 
from the same genus • * otherwise, as predicated, they will 
not be essential and will thus be accidents That is why it 
cannot be proved by geometry that opposites fall under one 
science, nor even that the product of two cubes is a cube. 
Nor can the theorem of any one science be demonstrated by 
means of anothei science, unless these theorems aie related 15 
as subordinate to supei ioi (e. g as optical theorems to 
geometry or harmonic theoiems to aiithmetic) Geometiy 
again® cannot prove of lines any propeity which they do 
not possess qiia lines, i c in virtue of the fundamental 
tiuths of their peculiar genus it cannot show, for example, 
that the straight line is the most beautiful of lines or the 
contrary of the circle , for these qualities do not belong 
to lines in virtue of their peculiar genus, but through some 
propeity which it shares with othei genera. 20 

8 It is also clear that if the premisses from which the 
syllogism proceeds are commensurately universal, the 
conclusion of such demonstiation — demonstration, i e , in 
the unqualified sense — must also be eternal Therefore no 
attribute can be demonstrated noi known by strictly scien- 
tific knowledge to inhere in perishable things. The proof 
can only be accidental, because the attribute's connexion 25 
with its perishable subject is not commensurately univeisal 

' Cf. Met 1039“ 9 ’ Cf 1, cc 9 and 13 

® i.e. in the case of subaltemate sciences cf e g 75'’ 15 ff 
* sc ‘in all the demonstrations of the science ’ 

° Aristotle has given two examples of the vicious transference of a 
middle term from one science to another : he now gives two e.xamples 
of the vicious transference of a complete major premiss. 
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but temporary and special. If such a demonstration is 
made, one piemiss must be perishable and not commensur- 
ately univeisal (perishable^ because only if it is peiishablewill 
the conclusion be perishable , not commensurately universal, 
because the predicate will be predicable of some instances 
of the subject and not of others) ; so that the conclusion can 
only be that a fact is true at the moment — not commen- 
30 surately and universally. The same is true of definitions, 
since a definition is eithei a piimary premiss or a conclusion 
of a demonstration, or else only differs from a demonstration 
in the order of its terms. Demonstration and science of 
merely frequent occuriences — e. g. of eclipse as happening to 
the moon — aie, as such,® clearly eternal whereas so far as 
they are not eternal they are not fully commensurate.* 

35 Other subjects too have properties attaching to them in the 
same way as eclipse attaches to the moon 

It is clear that if the conclusion is to show an attribute 9 
inhering as such, nothing can be demonstrated except from 
its ‘ appropriate ' * basic truths. Consequently a proof even 
from tiuc, indemonstrable, and immediate piemisses does 
40 not constitute knowledge. Such proofs aie like Bryson’s 
method of squaring the circle ; for they operate by taking 
as their middle a common character — a character, theiefore, 
76“ which the subject may share with another — and consequently 
they apply equally to subjects different in kind. They 
therefore afford knowledge of an attribute only as inhering 
accidentally, not as belonging to its subject as such . other- 
wise they would not have been applicable to another genus." 

' Taking ^Bapriiv jiiv . c'^’ S>v as a parenthesis. 

" i.e. the minor premiss in a basic syllogism of a science. Cf. 11. 
ch. 10 

’ sc. ‘ as far as they are demonstration and science ’ — the thesis which 
the chapter establishes. In so far as eclipse, demonstrated through 
Its proximate cause, is regarded as embodying an unalterable nexus of 
cause and effect, the demonstration is genuine demonstration 

* In so far as the eclipse so demonstrated is a particular event, the 
demonstration is not fully commensurate and so not truly universal. 

" Cf note on 71 •’23. 

‘ The usual explanation of Bryson's method, viz that he argued 
that a circle is the mean area between the areas of the circumscribed 
and inscribed squares, renders it improbably futile. A more probable 
account (cf Heath, Greei Mathanatics, vol i 223-5) follows 
Bryson circumsenbed regular polygons about a circle and inscribed 
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Our knowledge of any attribute’s connexion with a 
subject is accidental unless we know that connexion through 
the middle term in viitue of which it inheres, and as an 5 
inference nom basic premisses essential and ‘ appiopriate ’ to 
the subject — unless we know, e. g., the property of possess- 
ing angles equal to two light angles as belonging to that 
subject in which it inheres essentially, and as inferred from 
basic premisses essential and ‘appropriate’ to that subject; 
so that if that middle teim also belongs essentially to the 
minor, the middle must belong to the same kind as the 
major and minor terms. The only exceptions to this rule 
are such cases as theoiems in harmonics which are demon- 
strable by arithmetic. Such theoiems aie proved by the 10 
same middle terms as aiithmetical properties, but with a 
qualification — the fact falls under a separate science (foi the 
subject genus is separate), but the reasoned fact concerns 
the superior science, to which the attributes essentially 
belong. Thus, even these apparent exceptions show that 
no attribute is strictly demonstrable except from its 
‘appropriate’ basic truths, which, however, in the case of 15 
these sciences have the requisite identity of character. 

It is no less evident that the peculiar basic truths of each 
inhering attribute are indemonstrable , for basic truths from 
which they might be deduced would be basic truths of all 

regular polygons within it, in each case increasing the number of sides 
so that the area of the resulting polygon more and more nearly 
approached that of the circle, arguing that eventually the external 
and internal polygons would approximate so closely that there could 
be only one polygon mean in area between them, which would con- 
sequently coincide in area with the circle He may then have' 
reasoned thus: ‘Things which are greater and less than the same 
things respectively are equal. The mean polygon is greater than all 
the internal polygons and less than all the external polygons ; so is the 
circle : ther^ore they are equal.’ Now the axiom contained by the 
major premiss is true, but requires specification within each science 
to be effective ; e. g. in arithmetic it can only prove a number equal to 
itself, while in geometry it must be stated as ' Commensurate magni- 
tudes &c.'. The difificulty of this explanation is that in Soph. Elench. 

172“ 2-7 Aristotle condemns Bryson’s quadrature as ‘eristic’, because 
It can be extended outside the sphere of geometry altogether ; leaving 
one to suppose that had Bryson reduced the application of the axiom to 
geometry and stated it as ' Magnitudes which are, &c ’, the proof 
would have been valid, wheieas in fact it requires a further reduction 
within geometry to connect it with the minor premiss It is also 
highly questionable whether Aristotle held that a quantitative axiom 
could serve as major premiss of demonstration, cf. note on 75* 42. 
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that is, and the scienrr to which they belonged would possess 
univeisal soveieignty.^ This is so because he knows better 
whose knowledge is deduced fiom higher causes, for his 
ao knowledge is fioni piioi piemisses when it derives from 
causes themselves uncaused hence, if he knows better than 
otheis or best of all, his knowledge would be science in a 
higliei oi the highest degree. But, as things aie, demonstia- 
tion IS not transici able to anothci genus, w ith such exceptions 
as we have mentioned of the application of geometiical 
demonstrations to theorems * in mechanics or optics, or of 
aj aiithmetical demonstrations to those of harmonics 

It is hard to be suie whethci one knows or not , foi it is 
haid to be suie whether one’s knowledge is based on the 
basic truths appiopiiate to each attribute — the diffeientia 
of true knowledge We think we have scientific knowledge 
if we have leasoned fiom tiiic and primary premisses. But 
that is not so . the conclusion must be homogeneous with 
30 the basic facts of the science. 

I call the basic truths of eveiy genus those elements in it 10 
the existence of which cannot be pioved. As legards both 
these piimaiy truths and the attributes dependent on them 
the meaning of the name is assumed The fact of their 
existence as regards the piimaiy tiuths must be assumed, 
but it has to be proved of the remainder,’ the attributes. 
Thus we assume the meaning alike of unity, straight, and 
35 triangular ; but while as legards unity and magnitude^ we 
assume also the fact of then existence, in the case of the 
lemainder proof is required. 

* Cf Met, B, cc 2 and 3 Aristotle must surely mean that there is 
no such dominant saence This interpretation, however, leaves the 
relation of science to metaphysics — to which a reference is clearly 
implied — obscure Zabarella. ‘notandum est Aristotelem non negare 
metapbysicum posse probare aliarum scienliarum principia, id namque 
non negari potest ; sed solum negare quod in illis scientiis quarum sunt 
principia, id lien queat. ex pnncipiis enim metaphysicis possunt 
proban principia geometrica, non tamen in ipsa geometria sed in 
metaphysica ’ , 1 e. as opposed to the relation of subaltemate sciences. 
Pacius retains the discussion within the limits of a single science, but 
not without violence to the text 

* liq^nviKus, orruKt'is, and iipfioyiKat should almost certainly be neuter 

plurals ’ sc. the remainder of the genus , 7 iieie 75® 42-*’ l 

* Unless piyeOos stands for the genus of which tidO and rpiyavuv are 
species, the insertion of it is odd— though not without parallel. For 
rplyovov as apparently an attribute wde note on 71® 15. 
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Of the basic truths used in the demonstrative sciences 
some aie peculiar to each science, and some are common, 
but common only in the sense of analogous, being of use 
only in so fai as they fall within the genus constituting the 
province of the science in question. 

Peculiai truths aie, e g , the definitions of line and stiaight , 40 
common truths aic such as ‘take equals from equals and 
equals icmain’. Only so much of these common truths is 
required as falls within the genus in question foi a truth 
of this kind will have the same foice even if not used 76'’ 
generally but applied by the geometer only to magnitudes, 
or by the arithmetician only to numbeis. Also peculiar to 
a science are the subjects the existence as well as the meaning 
of which it assumes, and the essential attributes of which it 
investigates, e. g. in arithmetic units, in geometry points and 5 
lines. Both the existence and the meaning of the subjects 
are assumed by these sciences, but of their essential attiibutes 
only the meaning is assumed. Foi example aiithmetic as- 
sumes the meaning of odd and even, square and cube, gco- 
metiy that of incommensurable, or of deflection or verging^ 
of lines, whereas the existence of these attiibutes is demon- 
strated by means of the axioms and from previous conclusions 10 
as premisses. Astronomy too proceeds in the same way. 

Foi indeed every demonstiative science has thiee elements 
(i) that which it posits, the subject genus whose essential 
attributes it examines ; (2) the so-called axioms, which are 
primary piemisses* of its demonstration ; (3) the attiibutes, 15 
the meaning of which it assumes. Yet some sciences may 
veiy w^ell pass over some of these elements, e. g. we might 
not expressly posit the existence of the genus if its existence 
were obvious (foi instance, the existence of hot and cold is 
more evident than that of numberl ; or we might omit to 
assume expressly the meaning of the attiibutes if it were 
well undei stood In the same way the meaning of axioms, ao 
such as ‘Take equals from equals and equals remain’, is 
well known and so not expressly assumed.* Neveitheless in 
the natuie of the case the essential elements of demonstration 
are three the subj'ect, the attributes, and the basic pi emisses * 

* Vide Heath, Euclid, vol. 1, p. 150. * Cf. note on 75* 42. 
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That which expresses necessary self-grounded fact, and 
which we must necessarily believe,^ is distinct both from the 
hypotheses* of a science and fiom illegitimate postulate — 
I say ‘must believe’, because all syllogism, and theiefore 
a fortiori demonstration, is addressed not to the spoken 
as word, but to the discourse within the soul,® and though we 
can always raise objections to the spoken word, to the 
inward discourse we cannot always object. That which is 
capable of proof but assumed by the teacher without proof 
is, if the pupil believes and accepts it, hypothesis, though 
only in a limited sense hypothesis — that is, relatively to the 
30 pupil ; if the pupil has no opinion or a contiary opinion on 
the matter, the same assumption is an illegitimate postulate. 
Therein lies the distinction between hypothesis and illegiti- 
mate postulate • the latter is the contrary of the pupil’s 
opinion, ■* demonstrable, but assumed and used without 
demonstiation 

35 The definitions — viz. those which aie not expressed as 
statements that anything is or is not® — are not hypotheses : 
but it IS in the premisses of a science that its hypotheses are 
contained. Definitions require only to be undeistood, and 
this is not hypothesis — unless it be contended that the pupil’s 
hearing is also an hypothesis requiied by the teacher. 
Hypotheses, on the contiary, postulate facts on the being 
of which depends the being of the fact inferred Nor are 
40 the geometer’s hypotheses false, as some have held, uiging 
that one must not employ falsehood and that the geometer 
IS uttering falsehood in stating that the line which he draws 
is a foot long or straight, when it is actually neither. The 
77*^ truth is that the geometer does not draw any conclusion from 
the being of the particular line of which he speaks, but from 
what his diagrams symbolize. A further distinction is 
that all hypotheses and illegitimate postulates are either 
universal or paiticulai, whereas a definition is neither.® 

' rr axioms = Cf. note on 72* 20. 

’ Cf Plato, Theaetetus, 189 E ff. ‘ Omitting 17 after 8ofn. 

“It seems easier to read oi 8 fi> foroiSewith Waitz, but one would then 
expect Xtyouiru' 

° A opo; IS not strictly a judgement at all ; it is the unity of the 
constitutive moments of an Srofiov tlSos set out as a formula or XSyos. 
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u So ^ demonstration does not necessarily imply the being 5 
of Forms nor a One beside a Many, but it does necessarily 
imply the possibility of tiuly predicating one of many, 
since without this possibility we cannot save the universal, 
and if the universal goes, the middle term goes with it, and 
so demonstration becomes impossible. We conclude, then, 
that there must be a single identical term unequivocally 
predicable of a number of individuals. 

The law that it is impossible to affirm and deny simul- 10 
taneously the same predicate of the same subject is not 
expressly posited by any demonstration except when the 
conclusion also has to be expressed in that form , in which 
case the proof lays down as its majoi premiss that the 
major is truly affirmed of the middle but falsely denied. 

It makes no difference, however, if we add to the middle, or 
again to the minor term, the coi responding negative. For 
grant a minor term of which it is true to piedicate man — 15 
even if it be also true to piedicate not-man of it — still grant 
simply that man is animal and not not-animal, and the 
conclusion follows for it will still be tiue to say that 
Callias — even if it be also true to say that not-Callias — is 
animal and not not-animal.^ The leason is that the major 

’ Zabarella inserts the first paragraph of this chapter down to mj 
o/idvv/ioir in*9at75’'30. 

’ 1 e. if the required conclusion is ' Callias is animal and not not- 
animal ’, the syllogism is adequate in the form 
Man IS animal and not not-aiiimal, 

Callias IS man, 

.'. Callias IS animal and not not-animal. 

There is no need to add ‘ and not not-man ’ to the middle or ' and not 
not-Callias’ to the minor, for even if the opposites which these 
additions would exclude were taken as true, the same conclusion would 
follow : 

Man and also not-man (cat, dog, &c.) is animal and not not- 
animal, 

Callias and also not-Callias (Plato, Socrates, &c.) is man-and- 
also-not-man (i. e. belongs to a genus wider than man and 
narrower than animal). 

.‘. Callias is animal and not not-nnimal. 

The major once made definite, the width of the middle, provided it is 
narrower than the major, does not matter, and the width of the minor, 
provided it is nan oner than the middle, is unimportant 

The constiuction in ’ 15-17 perhaps presents two anacolutha : (a) the 
antecedent to Ka0' iw seems to be the subject to an unexpressed verb, 
presumably tivai (could timi have dropped out between clireiv and el 
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term is predicable not only of the middle, but of something 
other than the middle as well, being of wider application , 
ao so that the conclusion is not affected even if the middle is 
extended to cover the oiiginal middle term and also what 
is not the original middle term ^ 

The law that every predicate can be either truly affiimed 
01 tiuly denied of evciy subject is posited by such demonstra- 
tion as uses rcductto ad tmposstbtle, and then not always 
univeisally, but so far as it is lequisite, within the limits, 
that is, of the genus — the genus, I mean (as I have already 
a5 explained ®), to which the man of science applies his demon- 
stiations. In virtue of the common elements of demonstia- 
tion — I mean the common axioms which are used as 
piemisses of demonstiation,'* not the subjects noi the 
attributes dcmonstiated as belonging to them — all the 
sciences have communion with one anothei, and in commu- 
nion with them all is dialectic and any science which might 
attempt a universal proof of axioms such as the law of 
30 excluded middle, the law that the subtraction of equals fi om 
equals leaves equal remainders, 01 othei axioms of the same 
kind. Dialectic has no definite spheie of this kind, not 
being confined to a single genus Otherwise its method 
would not be inteirogative , for the interrogative method is 
barred to the demonstrator, who cannot use the opposite 
facts to prove the same nexus This was shown in my woi k 
35 on the syllogism * 

If a syllogistic question ® is equivalent to a proposition 12 
embodying one of the two sides of a contradiction, and if 

Kni >), and (6) a mam clause, ‘ the conclusion follows ’, must be supplied. 

To avoid {fi) I have with hesitation taken the antecedent to Kaff oS as 
subject to cdiidi; in the first «’ clause, and ed66ri as followed by the 
infinitive uvai in the third rl clause. 

^ Lit ‘even if the middle is itself and also what is not itself’; i e. 
you may pass from the middle term man to include not-man without 
affecting the conclusion. Cf, previous note 
^ Cf. 75“ 42 if and 76'’ 13. ’ Cf note on 75*42 

* A7r Pr I 1 The ‘opposite facts’ are those which would be 
cxpiessed in the alternatively possible answers to the dialectical 
question, the dialectician’s aim being to refute his interlocutor whether 
the latter answers the question first put to him affirmatively or in the 
negative. 

“ 1. e. a premiss put in the form of a question. 
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each science has its pecuhai propositions from which its 
peculiar conclusion is developed, then there is such a thing 
as a distinctively scientific question, and it is the interroga- 
tive foi m of the premisses from which the ‘ appropriate ’ 
conclusion of each science is developed. Hence it is clcai 40 
that not every question will be relevant to geometry, nor to 
medicine, nor to any other science • only those questions 
will be geometrical which form premisses foi the proof of??** 
the theorems of geometry or of any other science,^ such as 
optics, which uses the same basic truths as geometry Of 
the othei sciences the like is true. Of these questions the 
geometer is bound to give his account, using the basic 
truths of geometry in conjunction with his pievious conclu- 
sions , of the basic truths the geometer, as such, is not s 
bound to give any account. The like is true of the other 
sciences. There is a limit, then, to the questions which we 
may put to each man of science , nor is each man of science 
bound to answer all inquiries on each several subject, but 
only such as fall within the defined field of his own science. 

If, then, in controveisy with a geometer qua geometer the 
disputant confines himself to geometry and proves anything 
from geometrical piemisses, he is clearly to be applauded , lo 
if he goes outside these he will be at fault, and obviously 
cannot even refute the geometer except accidentally.* One 
should therefoie not discuss geometry among those who are 
not geometers, for m such a company an unsound aigument 
will pass unnoticed. This is correspondingly true in the 
other sciences. *5 

Since there are ‘ geometrical ’ questions, does it follow 
that there are also distinctively ‘ ungeometrical ’ questions ? 
Further, in each special science — geometry for instance — 
what kind of error ® is it that may vitiate questions, and yet 
not exclude* them fiom that science? Again, is the eiro- 
neous conclusion one constructed from premisses opposite to 

' Reading rj a c'k tUv with C and Bonitz 

“ Placing a colon instead of a comma after SttKvvji, a comma instead 
of a full stop after koXSjs in li, and a colon instead of a comma 
after w/i^f^riKos in ** 12 

“ Reading woiav, 

* Omitting § dyeoo/ieVpijTa with A, B, and C. So Waitz. 

D 
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ao the true piemisses,^ or is it formal fallacy though drawn 
from geometrical premisses?® Or, perhaps, the erroneous 
conclusion is due to the drawing of premisses from another 
science; e.g in a geometrical contioversy a musical ques- 
tion is distinctively ungeometrical, whereas the notion that 
parallels meet is in one sense geometrical, being ungeo- 
metrical in a different fashion the reason being that ‘ ungeo- 
metrical’, like ‘unrhythmical’, is equivocal, meaning in the 
*5 one case not geometry at all,® in the other bad geometry ? 
It is this error, i. e. error * based on premisses of this kind — 
‘of’ the science but false — that is the contrary® of science. 
In .mathematics the formal fallacy is not so common, 
because it is the middle term in which the ambiguity lies,® 
since the major is predicated of the whole of the middle 
30 and the middle of the whole of the mino, (the predicate of 
course never has the prefix ‘all’) ; and in mathematics one 
can, so to speak, see these middle terms with an intellectual 
vision, while in dialectic the ambiguity may escape detec- 
tion. E.g. 'Is every circle a figure?’ A diagram shows 
that this is so, but the minor piemiss ‘Are epics circles?’’' 
is shown by the diagram to be false. 

If a proof has an inductive minoi premiss, one should not 
35 bring an ‘ objection ’ against it. For since every premiss 
must be applicable to a numbei of cases (otherwise it will 
not be true in every instance, which, since the syllogism 
proceeds from universals, it must be), then assuredly the 
same is true of an ‘ objection ’ ; since premisses and ‘ objec- 
tions ’ are so far the same that anything which can be 
validly advanced as an ' objection ’ must be such that it 
could take the form of a premiss, either demonstrative or 
40 dialectical.® On the other hand, arguments formally illo- 


® I. e. wrong in its matter. 

® Placing a note of interrogation after xora ytaiurplav lit 
’ Omitting Surittpro 3ppu6fiov in 77^25 

* Reading avTti Ka\ f) tK with A, B, C, and Waitz. 

* tvavrtai but not contradictory The ignorance contradictory to 
science is blank nescience, cf 1, ch iS. 

’ Reading del t 6 with A, B, and C first hand. 

^ The reference is to rd mixXtxd, the cycle of post-Homeric epics 
supplementing Homer. 

* The connexion of this section 77’’ 34-9 is not very clear. 
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gical do sometimes occur through taking as middles mere 
attributes of the major and minor terms. An instance of 
this is Caeneus’ proof that fire increases in geometrical 78“ 
proportion . ‘ Fire he argues, ‘ increases rapidly, and so 
does geometrical proportion’. There is no syllogism so, 
but there is a syllogism if the most rapidly increasing 
pioportion is geometrical and the most rapidly increasing 
proportion is attributable to fire in its motion. Sometimes, 5 
no doubt, It is impossible to reason from premisses predicat- 
ing mere attributes : but sometimes it is possible, though 
the possibility is overlooked.^ If false premisses could 
nevei give true conclusions ‘ resolution ’ would be easy, 
foi premisses and conclusion would in that case inevit- 
ably reciprocate.® 1 might then argue thus : let be 
an existing fact ; let the existence of A imply such 
and such facts actually known to me to exist, which we 
may call B* I can now, since they recipiocate, infer A 
from B, 

Reciprocation of premisses and conclusion is more fre- le 
quent in mathematics, because mathematics, takes defi- 
nitions, but never an accident, for its premisses — a second 
characteristic distinguishing mathematical reasoning from 
dialectical disputations. 

A science expands not by the interposition of fresh middle 

Zabarella inserts it at the end of cb. 17 . I take it as an oic/er dictum 
on fviFTairis, and Aristotle as saying that the proper way to attack a 
proof containing an inductive minor premiss is not to urge an ivittcutis, 
for m science an evicTaa-is, like a positive premiss of science, must be 
universal and must lead to the conclusion opposite to the inference it 
attacks. Hence if the tvaratrit is another inductive premiss, it is 
equally unscientific — it does not demonstrate an opposite conclusion ; 
if it IS universal, it is gratuitous, for all one need do, Aristotle implies, 

15 to point out that the original ‘proof proves nothing, because it has 
a premiss which is not Ka66\ov. 

^ It 15 possible, I e. noi of course by mere conversion to the first 
‘igure, but when, as in the above hypothetical example, a fresh truth 
ignored in the invalid' argument can be brought in to amend the 
paralogism and produce a syllogism in the first figure. 

® Paralogism occurs because, though true premisses must give a true 
conclusion, the converse does not hold. If it did, premisses and con- 
clusion would reciprocate, and it would be as easy to ‘resolve’ a 
conclusion into its premisses as to see what conclusion must follow 
from given premisses 

’ The premisses regarded as an antecedent 

* The conclusion regarded as a consequent. 

D 2 
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terms, but by the apposition of fresh extreme terms.* E.g. 

15 yi is predicated of B, B oi C, C of D, and so indefinitely. 
Or the expansion may be lateral e.g one major, may 
be pioved of two minors, C and E. Thus let A represent 
number — a number or number taken indeterminately , B 
determinate odd numbei , C any particular odd numbei. 

30 We can then piedicatc A of C. Next let /? represent 
determinate even numher, and E even numbei. Then A is 
piedicable of E.^ 

Knowledge of the fact differs from knowledge of the 13 
reasoned fact. To begin with, they diffei within the same 
science and in two ways : (i) when the premisses of the 
as syllogism are not immediate (for then the pio.ximate cause 
is not contained in them — a necessary condition of know- 
ledge of the reasoned fact). (2) when the premisses aie 
immediate, but instead of the cause the better known of 
the two recipiocals is taken as the middle, foi of two 
reciprocally predicable terms the one which is not the cause 
may quite easily be the better known and so become the 

* i.e the old conclusion forms one premiss of the new syllc^'sm 
and supplies the middle term 

A —B That which has sensation, sleeps, 

B — C Animal has sensation , 

.'. A — C Animal sleeps 
Then (i) if the apposed term is a minor, 

A — C Animal sleeps, 

C—D That which expels fatigue-products is animal , 

.■. A — D That which expels fatigue-products sleeps. 

(2) if the apposed term is a major, 

D — A That which sleeps expels fatigue-products, 

A — C Animal sleeps, 

'. D — C Animal expels fatigue-products. 

Cf. note on An Pr 26“ 29 

Aristotle here and in the passage immediately following, where h.: 
speaks of lateral expansion, is thinking of the scientist as setting out 
the body of bis results in systematic form, as m fact writing a text- 
book: in passa^s such as i, ch. 22, 85* i ff. which regard the ex- 
pansion of a science as proceeding by the insertion of fresh middle 
terms between the terms of a irpd/SXijpa, he has in mind actual 
scientific discovery or at any rate a systematization of results pnor 
to the final setting out of the science in its logical order. 

* 1 e A A — .ff and yi—i? are the two major 

premisses withyj for predicate which 
y V produce respectively the conclusions 

C A — C and A — E. 
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middle term of the demonsti ation. Thus (2) (a) you might 
piovc as follows that the planets aie neai because they do 3° 
not twinkle let C be the planets, B not twinkling, A pioxi- 
mity. Then B is piedieable of C, for the planets do not 
twinkle But A is also predicable of B, since that which 
docs not twinkle is neai — we must take this truth as having 
been reached by induction 01 sense-perception. Therefore S5 
.<4 is a neccssaiy predicate of C; so that we have demon- 
sti ated that the planets aie near. This syllogism, then, 
proves not the reasoned fact but only the fact , since they 
aie not near because they do not twinkle, but because 
they are neai, do not twinkle The major and middle of 
the pioof, howcvei , may be reveiscd, and then the demon- 
stration will be of the reasoned fact Thus let C be the 
planets, B pioximity, A not twinkling. Then B is an 78” 
attiibute of C, and A — not twinkling — of Consequently 

A is piedieable of C, and the syllogism proves the reasoned 
fact, since its middle term is the pioximate cause. Another 
example is the infcience that the moon is sphciical from its 
manner of waxing. Thus ; since that which so waxes is 5 
spheiical, and since the moon so waxes, cleaily the moon 
is spherical. Put in this form, the syllogism turns out to be 
proof of the fact, but if the middle and major be leversed it 
is pioof of the reasoned fact ; since the moon is not spheii- 
cal because it waxes in a certain mannei, but w'axes in such 
a mannei because it is spherical. (Let C be the moon, B lo 
spheiical, and A waxing) Again (^), in cases wheie the 
cause and the effect are not recipiocal and the effect is 
the better known, the fact is demonsti ated but not the 
reasoned fact. This also occuis (i) when the middle falls 
outside the major and minor,^ forheie too the strict cause 
is not given, and so the demonsti ation is of the fact, not of 
the reasoned fact. For example, the question ‘Why does 15 
not a wall bieathe?’ might be answered, ‘Because it is not an 
animal ’ , but that answer would not give the strict cause, 
because if not being an animal causes the absence of icspiia- 
tion, then being an animal should be the cause of respiration, 

^ sc. in the second figure {vide 78'' 24), in which the middle is predi- 
cate in both [iremisses. Cf. An. Pr. 1, ch. 5, 26^39. 
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accoiding to the lule that if the negation of x causes the 
ao non-inherence of j’, the affirmation of x causes the inherence 
ofj'i e.g. if the dispiopoition of the hot and cold elements is 
the cause of ill health, their proportion is the cause of health ; 
and conversely, if the assertion of x causes the inherence of 
y, the negation of x must cause y’s non-inherencc But in 
the case given this consequence does not result, for not 
every animal breathes. A syllogism with this kind of cause 
takes place in the second figure. Thus : let A be animal, 
as B respiration, C wall. Then A is piedicable of all B (for 
all that breathes is animal), but of no C, and consequently 
B is predicable of no C; that is, the wall does not bieathe. 
Such causes are like fai -fetched explanations, which pi ecisely 
consist in making the cause too remote, as in Anacharsis’ 
30 account of why the Scythians have no flutc-playeis , namely 
because they have no vines.* 

Thus, then, do the syllogism of the fact and the syllogism 
of the reasoned fact differ within one science and according 
to the position of the middle terms But there is another 
way too in which the fact and the reasoned fact differ, and 
that is* when they are investigated respectively by different 
35 sciences This occurs in the case of problems related to 
one another as suboidinate and superior, as when optical 
problems aie subordinated to geometry, mechanical pro- 
blems to stereometiy, harmonic problems to arithmetic, 
40 the data of observation to astronomy (Some of these 
79 “ sciences bear almost the same name ; e g. mathematical 
and nautical astronomy, mathematical and acoustical har- 
monics.) Here it is the business of the empirical observers 
to know the fact, of the mathematicians to know the 
reasoned fact , for the latter are in possession of the demon- 
strations giving the causes, and are often ignorant of the 
5 fact : just as we have often a clear insight into a universal, 
but through lack of observation aie ignorant of some of its 
particular instances. These connexions ' have a perceptible 
existence though they are manifestations of forms. For 

' I e they have no flute-players, . they do not indulge in wine, •. 
they have no grapes, • they have no vines 

* In read ry di' uKKijs for ro 61 uXXi/r with n and p. 

* se. 'which require two sciences for their proof*. Cf. 78** 35. 
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the mathematical sciences concern forms • they do not 
demonstrate pioperties of a substratum, since, even though 
the geometucal subjects are predicable as properties of 
a perceptible substiatum, it is not as thus piedicable that 
the mathematician demonstrates properties of them.^ As 10 
optics IS 1 elated to geometry, so anothei science is related 
to optics, namely the theory of the rainbow. Here know- 
ledge of the fact is within the province of the natural philo- 
sopher, knowledge of the reasoned fact within that of the 
optician, either qua optician or * qua mathematical optician. 
Many sciences not standing m this mutual relation enter 
into It at points ; e. g. medicine and geometry it is the 
physician's business to know that circular wounds heal more 15 
slowly, the geometer’s to know the reason why."* 

Of all the figures the most scientific is the first. Thus, 
it is the vehicle of the demonstrations of all the mathe- 
matical sciences, such as aiithmetic, geometry, and optics, 
and practically of all sciences that investigate causes ; for 90 
the syllogism of the reasoned fact is either exclusively 01 
generally speaking and in most cases in this figure— a 
second proof that this figure is the most scientific , for grasp 
of a reasoned conclusion is the primary condition of know- 
ledge. Thirdly, the first is the only figure which enables 
us to pursue knowledge of the essence of a thing. In the 95 
second figure no affirmative conclusion is possible, and 
knowledge of a thing's essence must be affirmative , while 
in the third figure the conclusion can be affiimative, but 
cannot be universal, and essence must have a universal 
character : e. g. man is not two-footed animal in any quali- 
fied sense, but universally. Finally, the first figure has no 
need of the others, while it is by means of the fiist that the 30 
other two figures are developed, and have their intervals 

' Cf. 81^ 2-5 and note thereon. 

’ Reading ij toO koto for 5 ko™ in 79* 12, with the MSS. Bekker’s 
omission of roS is an obvious misprint. 

’ Perhaps because they expose the maximum amount of raw surface, 
or possibly because a wound forming an acute angle heals most easily — 

1 e. by first or second intention X granulation— and therefore a circular 
wound least easily. * 
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close-packed ' until immediate premisses are reached. 
Clearly, thciefoie, the fiist figure is the piimaiy condition 
of knowledge. 

Just as an attiibute A may (as we saw) be atomically 15 
connected with a subject B, so its disconnexion may be 
atomic. I call ‘ atomic' connexions 01 disconnexions which 
35 involve no intermediate teim ; since in that case the con- 
nexion or disconnexion will not be mediated by something 
other than the teims themselves. It follows that if either 
A or B, or both A and B, have a genus, their disconnexion 
cannot be pi imaiy Thus- let C be the genus of Then, 
if C IS not the genus of B — for A may well have a genus 
40 which is not the genus of B — there will be a syllogism 
proving A’s disconnexion fiom B thus : 

79 *’ all A is C, 

no B is C, 
no B is A. 

Or if it is B which has a genus D, we have 
all B is D, 
no D is A, 

no B is A,hy syllogism ; 

5 and the proof will be similar if both A and B have a genus. 
That the genus of A need not be the genus of B and vice 
versa, is shown by the existence of mutually exclusive co- 
ordinate senes of predication. If no term in the series 
A CD ... is predicablc of any tei m in the series BEF . . ., 
and if G — z. term in the former series — is the genus of A, 

10 clearly G will not be the genus of B\ since, if it were, the 
series would not be mutually exclusive. So also if B has 
a genus, it will not be the genus of A. If, on the other 
hand, neither A nor B has a genus and A does not inhere 
in B, this disconnexion must be atomic. If there be 
a middle term, one or other of them is bound to have 

’ Cf 1, ch 23, 84*’ 1 9 fT., and also note on 78“ 14 irvKvaa-is means 
the filling up with middle terms of the mediable loosely connected 
SuiuTrifin or mterial between the terms of a rri, 6 ^\Tiim or proposition 
requiring proof — a process which continues until each term is imme- 
diately connected with its neighbour, and basic premisses are reached. 
Tlien only is the original 7rpo/SXi;/ia genuinely proved. 
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a genus, for the syllogism will be either in the first 01 the 1 5 
second figuie. If it is in the first, B will have a genus — foi 
the premiss containing it must be affiimativc,^ if in the 
second, either A 01 B indifferently, since syllogism is pos- 
sible if either is contained in a negative premiss,* but not if 
both premisses are negative 

Hence it is clear that one thing may be atomically 
disconnected from another,® and we have stated when and 
how this is possible. 

16 Ignorance — defined not as the negation of knowledge but 

as a positive state of mind — is erioi pioduccd by infeience. 

(i) Let us fiistconsiderpropositionsasseitinga piedicate’s 
immediate connexion ivith or disconnexion fiom a subject. 
Here,* it is true, positive error may befall one in alternative 
ways; for it may aiise wheie one directly believes a con- 
nexion or disconnexion as well as where one’s belief is 
acquired by infeience. The eiior, howcvei, that consists 
in a direct belief is without complication , but the crroi 
lesulting from inference — which here concerns us — takes 
many forms. Thus, let A be atomically disconnected from 
all B then the conclusion inferred thiough a middle term 30 
C, that all B is A, will be a case of eiroi produced by 
syllogism. Now, two cases are possible. Either {a) both 
piemisses, or {b) one premiss only, may be false, (a) If 
neither A is an attribute of any C nor C of any B, whereas 
the contrary was posited in both cases, both premisses will 
be false. (C may quite well be so related to A and B that 35 
C IS neither suboidinate to A nor a uiiiveisal attiibute 
of B for B, since A was said to be primarily disconnected 
from B, cannot have a genus, and A need not necessarily 
be a universal atti ibute of all things. Consequently both 

' 1. e. in Celarent. 

^ I. e. in Cesare or Camestres. 

° ReadingoXXo^Xu with MSS and Waltz. The omission of uXXo m 
Bekker is clearly a misprint. 

* fifv in 25 IS not answered till 81'^ 38. It has seemed necessary 
to expand the translation of '> 25-39. '> 26 appears to contradict 
^ 24, but really Aristotle begins to discuss error resulting from 
inference and is led by the mention of immediate propositions to 
comment in passing upon error m direct apprehension. 
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40 premisses may be false.') On the other hand, (d) one of the 
premisses may be true, though not either indifferently but 
80“ only the major A—C, since, B having no genus, the premiss 
C-B will always be false, while A-C may be true. This is 
the case if, for example, A is i elated atomically to both C 
and B-, because when the same term is related atomically 
to more terms than one, neither of those terms will belong 
to the other.* It is, of couise, equally the case if A-C is 
5 not atomic.* 

Erior of attribution, then, occurs through these causes 
and in this form only — for we found that no syllogism 
of universal attribution was possible in any ligure but the 
first.* On the other hand, an error of non-.attribution may 
occur either in the first or in the second figure. Let us 
therefore fiist explain the various forms it takes in the first 
10 figure and the character of the premisses in each case. 

(c) It may occur when both premisses are false; e.g. 
supposing A atomically connected with both C and B, 

C A 

* e. g. All quantity is substance, 

B C 

All quality is quantity ; 

B A 

. All quality is substance 

Had B a genu<’, A'i disconnexion from B would have been mediated 
by it. 

C A 

’ e. g All body is substance — atomic, 

B C 
All quality is body , 

B A 

.' All quality is substance — atomic. 

The reference cannot be to the impossibility of predicating co-ordinate 
species of one another, because B is stated to have no genus. We 
must therefore suppose narriyopf'iv here to include negation as well as 
affirmation (cf. 82* 14 and note) ; e. g substance is primarily affirmed 
of body and denied of quality, therefore quality and body cannot be 
predicated either of the other. Aristotle then adds that this is only 
one case, and that as long as the minor premiss is atomic the major 
need not be atomic ; e. g. in the above example man or stone might 
be substituted for body. 

C A 

’ e. g. All man is substance — mediable, 

B C 
All quality is man , 

B A 

All quality is substance — atomic. 

Ah. Pr. i. i. 
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if it be then assumed that no C is A, and all B is C, both 
premisses are false ^ 

(rf) It is also possible when one is false. This may be 
either piemiss indifferently. A-C may be true, C-B false 15 
— A-C true because A is not an attiibute of all things, 
C-B false because C, which never has the attiibute A, 
cannot be an attribute of B for if C-B were true, 
the premiss A-C would no longei be tiue, and besides 
if both premisses were true, the conclusion would be true.® ao 
Oi again, C-B may be true and A-C false , e. g. if both C 
and A contain B as geneia, one of them must be subordinate 
to the othei, so that if the piemiss takes the foim No CisA, 
it will be false.^ This makes it cleai that whethei either 01 
both premisses are false, the conclusion will equally be 35 
false. 

In the second figure the premisses cannot both be wholly 
false, for if all B is yl, no middle teim can be with truth 
universally affirmed of one extreme and univei sally denied 
of the other but premisses in which the middle is affirmed 30 
of one extreme and denied of the other are the necessary 
condition if one is to get a valid inference at all.® There- 

C A 

' e.g. No cat is animal, 

B C 

All man is cat ; 

B A 

No man is animal. 

’ Reading aSivaTov imdpxtiv with codd. 

C A 

® e.g. No stone is animal, (possibly true animal is not true of 
B - C all things, as is, e.g , being or one.) 

All man lAtone ; (false * ' stone, which is never animal, 

B A cannot be an attribute of man.) 

.'. No man is animal. 

C A 

* e.g. No living thing is animal, 

B C 

All man is living ; 

B A 

.'. No man is animal. 

Here ' living ’ must be a genus of animal because both animal and 
living are predicable of man as genera. If living and animal were 
co-ordinate, they could not both be predicable of man. 

' se. In this figure. 
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fore if, taken in thib way, they are wholly false, iheii 
contiaries conveisely should be wholly tiue. But this is 
impossible.' On the othci hand, there is nothing to pie- 
vent both premisses being partially false , e g if actually 
3 a some A is Cand some B is C, then if it is pieniised that all 
A IS C and no B is C. both premisses aie false, yet paitially, 
not wholly, false - The same is true if the majoi is made 
negative instead of the minoi. Oi one premiss may be 
wholly false, and it may be cithci of them. Thus, sup- 
posing that actually an attribute of all A must also be an 
40 attiibute of all B,^ then if C is yet taken to be a universal 
So** attiibute of all A but univeisally non-atti ibutable to B, 
C-A will be true but C-B false.' Again, actually that 
which is an attribute of no B will not be an attribute of all 
A either ; for if it be an attiibute of all A, it will also be an 
attribute of all B, which is contiary to supposition , but 
if C be nevertheless assumed to be a universal attribute of 
5 A, but an attribute of no B, then the premiss C-B is true 


' e. g m Camestres, 


A C 

All animal is immortal, 
B C 

No man is immortal. 


B A 

gives the false conclusion No man is animal but if the contraries of 
these premisses were wholly tiue they would form a syllogism in 
Cesare — A C 

No animal is immortal, 

B C 

All men are immortal — 


BA 

giiing the same conclusion — No man 15 animal — which would have 
to be true. 

A C 

‘ e.g. All animals are biped, 

B C 

No mammals are biped ; 

B A 

.’. No mammals are animal. 

‘ sc, as must be the case on our initial assumption that in fact all 
B IS A. 


4 


eg- 


A C 

All animal is living, 
B C 

No man is living ; 
B A 

.'. No man is animal. 
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but the majoi is false ^ The case is similar if the major 
is made the negative piemiss. For in fact what is an 
attribute of no A will not be an attribute of any B either ; 
and if it be yet assumed that C is universally noii-atti ibu- 
table to A, but a univeisal attribute of B, the premiss C-A 
is tiue but the minor wholly false.^ Again, in fact it is 10 
false to assume that that which is an attiibute of all B 
is an attiibute of no foi if it be an attribute of all B, it 
must be an attribute of some A If then C is nevertheless 
assumed to be an attribute of all B but of no A, C-B will 
be true but C-A false.’ 

It is thus clear that in the case of atomic propositions 
erroneous infeience will be possible not only when both 15 
premisses aie false but also when only one is false. 

17 (2) In the case of attributes not atomically connected with 

or disconnected -fiom theii subjects, {a) (i) as long as the 
false conclusion is inferred through the ' appropriate ’ middle, 
only the majoi and not both premisses can be false By to 
‘ appropriate middle ’ I mean the middle term through which 
the contradictory — 1. e. the true — conclusion is inferrible.* 
Thus, let A be attributable to B through a middle term C 
then, since to produce a conclusion the premiss C-B must 
be taken affirmatively, it is cleai that this premiss must 

A C 

' e. e. All animal is stone, 

B C 

No man is stone ; 

B A 

.'. No man is animal. 

A C 

' e.v. No animal IS stone, 

B C 

All man is stone ; 

B A 

No man is animal. 

A C 

‘ e.g. V No animal is living, 

B C 

All man is living ; 

B A 

.'. No man is animal. 

* Cf. note on 71^3. This definition is a corollary of the definition 
there given of ‘ appropriate '. 
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as always be true, for its quality is not changed.' But the 
major A—C is false, for it is by a change in the quality of 
A-C that the conclusion becomes its contradictory — i e. 
true.® Similarly (ii) if the middle is taken from another 
series of predication ; e. g. suppose D to be not only contained 
within A as a part within its whole but also predicable of 
all B. Then the premiss B—S must remain unchanged, but 
30 the quality of A-D must be changed , so that D-B is always 
tiue, A-D always false.® Such erroi is practically identical 
with that which is inferred through the ‘ appropriate ’ middle 
On the other hand, ( 3 ) if the conclusion is not inferred 
through the ‘appropriate’ middle — (i) when the middle is 
subordinate to A but is piedicable of no B^ both premisses 
35 must be false, because if there is to be a conclusion both 
must be posited as asserting the contrary of what is actually 
the fact, and so posited both become false ■ e.g. suppose that 
actually all D is A but no .5 is Z? , then if these premisses 
are changed in quality, a conclusion will follow and both 
40 of the new premisses will be false.* When, however, (ii) 
8l*the middle D is not subordinate to A, A-D will be true, 
D-B false — A-D tiue because A was not subordinate 

* I. e it does not become negative instead of affirmative m the false 
syllogism 

C A 

' e. g. Nothing rational laughs, 

B C 

All man is rational : 

B A 
No man laughs 

Change the quality of the minor and there is no inference ; change the 
quality of Uie major and the contradictory and true conclusion follows. 

D A 

' e. g. Nothing that walks upright laughs, 

B J) 

All men walk upright ; 

B A 
No man laughs. 

Change the quality of the mmor and there is no inference ; change 
the quality of the major and the contradictory — true — conclusion follows. 

D A 

* e.g. No brute is living, 

B D 

All men are brutes : 

B A 

.'. No man is living. 
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to D, D-B false because if it had been true, the conclu- 
sion too would have been true, but it is ex hypothest 
false.^ 

When the erroneous inference is in the second figure, both 5 
premisses cannot be entirely false ; since if B is subordinate 
to there can be no middle predicable of all of one extreme 
and of none of the other, as was stated before,* One premiss, 
however, may be false, and it may be eithei of them. Thus, 
if C is actually an attribute of both A and B, but is assumed 10 
to be an attribute of A only and not of B, C-A will be true, 
C—B false : ® or again if C be assumed to be attributable to 
B but to no A, C-B will be true, C-A false. 

We have stated when and thiough what kinds of premisses 15 
enor will lesult m cases where the erroneous conclusion is 
negative. If the conclusion is affirmative, {d) (i) it may be 
inferred through the ‘appropriate’ middle term. In this 
case both premisses cannot be false since, as we said before,^ 
C-B must remain unchanged if there is to be a conclusion, 
and consequently A-C, the quality of which is changed, 
will always be false. This is equally true if (li) the middle 10 
is taken from another series of predication, as was stated 
to be the case also with regard to negative error;* for 
D-B must remain unchanged, while the quality of A-D 
must be converted, and the type of error is the same as 
before. 

(£) The middle may be inappropriate. Then (i) if D is 15 
subordinate to A, A-D will be true, but D-B false; since 
A may quite well be predicable of several terms no one of 


1 


e.g. 


* Cf. 8 o» 39. 

• e.g. 


D A 

No stone is living, 

B D 

All man is stone ; 

B A 

.'. No man is living. 

A C 

Every living thing is substance, 
B C 

No man is substance ; 

B A 

No man is living. 


* C£ 80'' 17-36. 


* Cf. So^* 36-33. 
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which can be subordinated to another' If, however, (ii) D 
is not subordinate to A, obviously A-D, since it is affirmed, 
will always be false, while D-B^ may be either true or 
30 false , foi A may veiy well be an attiibute of no Z), wheieas 
all B is D, e g no science is animal, all music is science 
Equally well A may be an attiibute of no D, and D of no B. 

It emerges, then, that if the middle teim is not subordinate 
to the majoi, not only both piemisses but eithei singly may 
be false. 

3 S Thus we have made it clear how many varieties of erroneous 

inference are liable to happen and through what kinds of 
premisses they occur, m the case both of immediate and of 
demonstrable truths. 

It is also deal that the loss of any one of the senses entails l8 
the loss of a coi responding portion of knowledge, and that, 
since we learn either by induction or by demonstration, this 
40 knowledge cannot be acquired Thus demonstiation de- 
81'’ velops from universals, induction fiom particulars , but since 
it IS possible to familiarize the pupil with even the so-called 
mathematical abstractions only through induction — i e only 
because each subject genus possesses, in viitue of a detei- 
minate mathematical character, certain pioperties which can 
be treated as separate even though they do not exist in 
5 isolation® — it is consequently impossible to come to giasp 
universals except through induction. But induction is 
impossible for those who have not sense-perception. For 
it is sense-peiception alone which is adequate for grasping 
the particulars they cannot be objects of scientific know- 
ledge, because neither can universals give us knowledge of 

Z? A 

' e. g. All brutes are quadrupeds, 

B D 

All men are brutes ; 

B A 

All men are quadrupeds. 

* Reading fie AB with MSS 

® Cf 79* 6-10 Ta fiaOrifiaTiKa or fa e’f d(j)nipccr€aT, as Aristotle 
calls them, exist only as properties of sensible objects, not ^er se as 
separate entities, although they can be isolated by abstraction and thus 
constitute the subjects of mathematical demonstration Consequently 
It IS only by evayayfi from sensible objects that the universal can be 
elicited and known vide Met. K. io6i* 28. 
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them without induction, nor can we get it through induction ' 
without sense-perception.^ 

I9c Every syllogism is effecte'd by means of three terms. lo 
One kind of syllogism serves to prove that A inheies in C 
by showing that A inheres in B and B in C\ the other is 
negative and one of its premisses asserts one term of another, 
while the other denies one term of another. It is clear, then, 
that these are the fundamentals and so-called hypotheses 
of syllogism. Assume them as they have been stated, and 15 
pioof is bound to follow — pi oof that A inheres in Cthrough 
B, and again that A inheres in B through some othei middle 
teim, and similarly that B inheres in C. If our reasoning 
aims at gaining credence and so is meiely dialectical, it is 
obvious that we have only to see that our inference is based 
on premisses as credible as possible so that if a middle »o 
term between A and B is credible though not real, one can 
reason through it and complete a dialectical syllogism. If, 
however, one is aiming at truth, one must be guided by the 
real connexions of subjects and attributes Thus * since 
there are attributes which are predicated of a subject essen- 
tiaily or naturaliy ■* and not coincidentally * — not, that is, *5 
in the sense in which we say ‘That white (thing) is a man’, 
which IS not the same mode of predication as when we say 
‘ The man is white ’ : the man is white not because he is 
something else but because he is man, but the white is man 
because ‘ being white ' coincides with ' humanity ’ within one 
substratum — theiefore there are terms such as are naturally 
subjects of predicates. Suppose, then, C such a term not 3 ° 
itself attributable to anything else as to a subject, but the 
proximate ® subject of the attribute B — i. e. so that B-C is 
immediate; suppose further E related immediately to E, 
and Fto B. The first question is, must this series terminate, 

’ vide 11, ch. 19 and notes thereon. 

’ Placing a colon after oSrar 

‘ 1 e predication m which the predicate is essentially adjectival , cf. 
ch 4, 73° 5-10 Such predication is called by the Latin commentators 
‘predicatio naturalis ’,~and is further discussed in ch. 22. 

* Cf note on 73'* 4. 

‘ In ch 21, 82''39 ff Aristotle from the alternative point of view 
defines such a subject as voraroi'. 

m 2 H E 
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or can it proceed to infinity? The second question is as 
follows Suppose nothing is essentially predicated of A, but 
3^ A is predicated priniaiily of J/ and of no intermediate prior 
term, and suppose // similarly lelated to (7 and G to B ; 
then must this seiies also teiminatc, or can it too proceed to 
infinity? Theie is this much difference between the 
questions the first is. is it possible to stait from that which 
is not Itself attributable to anything else but is the subject 
lo of atliibutes and ascend to infinity? The second is the 
pioblem whether one can start fiom that which is a piedicate 
82“ but not itself a subject of predicates, and descend to infinity ? 
A third question is, if the extieme terms are fixed, can there 
bean infinity of middles? I mean this suppose for example 
that A inheics in C and B is intermediate between them, but 
5 between 5 and A there are other middles, and between these 
again fiesh middles, can these piocced to infinity or can 
thc3' not? This is the equivalent of inquiring, do demon- 
strations proceed to infinitj'’, 1 e is eveiything demonstrable ? 
Or do ultimate subject and piimary attribute limit one 
another ? 

I hold that the same questions arise with regaid to 
10 negative conclusions and piemisses viz if A is attributable 
to no B, then either this predication will be primary, or 
thcie will be an intermediate term prior to B to which A is 
not attributable — G, let us say, which is attributable to all 
B — and theie may still be another term H prior to G, which 
is attiibutable to all G, The same questions arise, I say, 
because in these cases too eithei the series of prior terms to 
which A IS not attributable * is infinite or it terminates. 

>5 One cannot ask the same questions in the case of 
leciprocatmg terms, since when subject and predicate are 
convertible? there is neither primaiy nor ultimate subject, 
seeing that all the reciprocals qua subjects stand in the same 
relation to one another, whether we say that the subject has 
an infinity of attributes 01 that both subjects and attributes — 
and we raised the question in both cases — are infinite in 

^ Reading ovx vn-dpxei with D • or else indpxeiv is used generally to 
include negation. 

’ Reading nvrixarijyo/oov/icvoir with D. So Waltz. 
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numbei. These questions then cannot be asked — unless, 
indeed, the terms can reciprocate by two different modes, 
by accidental predication m one relation and natural ao 
predication in the other.' 

20 Now,' it IS deal that if the piedications terminate in both 
the upward and the downward direction (by ‘upward’ I 
mean the ascent to the moie universal, by ‘downward’ the 
descent to the more particular), the middle teims cannot be 
infinite in number For suppose that A is predicated of F, 
and that the intermediates — call them BB'B" . . — are as 
infinite, then clearly you might descend from A and find one 
term predicated of another ad tnfimtum, since you have 
an infinity of terms between you and F, and equally, if 
you ascend from F, tlieie are infinite terms between you 
and A It follows that if these processes are impossible 
Iheie cannot be an infinity of intei mediates between A and 
F, Noi IS It of any effect to uige that some terms of the 30 
series AB . ./^‘are contiguous* so as to exclude inter- 
mediates, while others cannot be taken into the argument 

at all * whichever tcims of the series B , . . 1 take, the 
numbei of intermediates in the direction either of A 01 of F 
must be finite 01 infinite wheie the infinite series starts, 
whether from the first term or fiom a latei one, is of no 
moment, for the succeeding terms in any case are infinite 3 S 
in numbei 

21 Further,® if in affirmative demonstration the series ter- 
minates in both directions, clearly it will terminate too 

' The possibility of ‘ unnatural ' predication is ruled out m ch 22. 

’ Ch 20 consists of a hypothetical argument to the effect that if the 
first and second questions asked in ch. 19 are answered in the negative, 
then the answer to the third question must also be in the negative 

’ I read ABZ with Waltz. Codd. ABC read ABl', not, as Bekker 
indicates, AB , cod. M, AB. 

* Cf rote on 95'’ 4. 

“ The objector apparently argues that even if i» fact the number of 
terms between A and F is infinite, yet in thought we can reach from 
A to F since some of the intermediate terms will be contiguous and 
the rest — the possibly infinite senes of middles separating two terms — 
may elude our apprehension altogether, so that for our thought these 
two terms constitute an immediate proposition. 

* The hypothetical argument of the last chapter is now extended to 
cover negation. 
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in negative demonstration. Let us assume that we cannot 
proceed to infinity either by ascending from the ultimate 
term (by ‘ ultimate term ’ I mean a term such as F was, 
8a'’ not itself attributable to a subject but itself the subject of 
attributes), or by descending towaids an ultimate from the 
primary term (by ' piimary teim ’ I mean a term predicable 
of a subject but not itself a subject '). If this assumption 
is justified, the series will also teiminate in the case ot 
negation. For a negative conclusion can be pioved in all 
5 thiee figures. In the first figure it is proved thus no B is 

A, all C is B In packing the inteival B-C we must reach 
immediate propositions — as is always the case with the 
minor premiss * — since B-C is affiimative As legaids the 
other premiss it is plain that if the major term is denied of 
a teini D prior to B^ D will have to be piedicable of all B, 

10 and if the majoi is denied of yet another term piior to D, 
this term must be predicable of all D Consequently, since 
the ascending seiies is finite, the descent will also teiminate 
and there will be a subject of which A is piimarily non- 
predicable ® In the second figure the syllogism is, all A is 

B, no C is .5, . . no C is A. If proof of this^ is required, 
IS plainly it may be shown either in the first figuie as above, 

in the second as here, oi in the third The fiist figure has been 
discussed, and we will proceed to display the second, proof 
by which will be as follows ; all .5 is Z?, no C is Z? . . ., since 
it is required that B should be a subject of which a piedicate 
is affirmed Next, since D is to be proved not to belong to 

C, then D has a fuithci predicate which is denied of C. 
ao Therefore, since the succession of predicates affirmed of an 

a sc, a predicate above which is no wider universal 
‘ Because Celarent is the only mood of the first figure in which 
negative airaSeiiit is possible 

' Interchanging Miroi and ana in 82^11 and 12 with Waitz. If we 
keep the text, i eVi ro kotu odor must mean the senes of subjects 
descending from the primary, most universal predicate of C, through 
B, to C; and in that case Aiistotle’s argument is : ‘The minor premiss, 
B-C, being affi mative, the number of B's — and •. of C’s— piedicates 
IS finite , but it is this series which must contain the subject of which 
A IS primarily denied : therefore looking at the senes from the opposite 
point of view as ascending towards the term of which A is primanly 
denied (jj ava dSdc), it is equally finite ’ So Zibarella , but this interpre- 
tation IS artificial, and 82" 21 below confirms Waltz’s reading. 

* sc. ‘ that no C IS 5 ’. 
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cvci higher univeisal terminates,* the succession of piedicates 
denied terminates too 

The third figure shows it as follows all B is A, some B 
is not C, some A is not C. This premiss, i. e. C-B, will 
be proved either in the same figure or in one of the two 
figures discussed above In the first and second figuies the 35 
series terminates. If we use the third figure, we shall take 
as premisses, all E is j 5 , some E is not C, and this premiss 
again will be proved by a similar piosyllogism. But since 
it IS assumed that the series of descending subjects also 
terminates, plainly the series of moie universal non-predi- 
cables will teiminate also. Even supposing that the proof 
is not confined to one method, but employs them all and is 
now in the first figure, now in the second or third — even so 30 
the regress will terminate, for the methods are finite in 
number, and if finite things are combined in a finite number 
of ways, the result must be finite 

Thus it is plain that the 1 egress of middles terminates in 
the case of negative demonstration, if it does so also in the 
case of aflfirmative demonstration. That in fact the regress 
terminates in both these cases may be made clear by the 35 
following dialectical considerations 

® In the case of predicates constituting the essential nature 
of a thing, it clearly terminates, seeing that if definition is 
possible, or in other words, if essential form is knowable, 

‘ I e. each of the successive piosyllogisms required to prove the 
negative minors contains an affirmative major in which the middle is 
affirmed of a subject successively ‘ higher ’ or more universal than the 
subject of the first syllogism. Thus 

Syllogism All B \s D Frosyllogisms : All D E All E is F 
No C IS /? No C is £ No C is F 

•. No C IS .5 No C \s D No C \s E 

By D, Ey Scc.y ato successively more universal subjects , and the senes 
of affirmative majors containing them must ex hypothesi terminate. 

* Since the series of affirmative majors terminates and since an affirma- 
tive major is required for each prosyllogism, we shall eventually reach a 
minor incapable of proof and therefore immediate. 

’ This chapter attempts to answer the first and second questions 
raised in ch. 19 So obscure is it that it has seemed best to add a 
senes of foot-notes constituting an analysis of the argument. This has 
been expanded where it has appeared possible to supplement the text 
of the translation, and contracted where the contrary was the case. 
Direct comment has been included only in parentheses contained in 
square brackets. 
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and an infinite series cannot be travel scd, predicates 
constituting a thing’s essential nature must be finite in 
83“ number ^ But as regards predicates generally we have the 
following prefatory remarks to make, (i) We can affirm 
without falsehood ‘ the white (thing) is walking and ‘ tha,t 
big (thing) is a log ’ , or again, ‘ the log is big and ‘ the 
man walks’ But the affirmation differs in the two cases 
5 When I affirm ‘ the white is a log I mean that something 
which happens to be white is a log — not that white is the 
substratum in which log inheies, for it was not qua white or 
q 7 ta a species of white that the white (thing) came to be a log, 
and the white (thing) is consequently not a log except 
incidentally On the othei hand, when I affirm ‘ the log is 
white I do not mean that something else, which happens 
10 also to be a log, is white (as I should if I said ‘ the musician 
IS white’, which would mean ‘the man who happens also to 
be a musician is white’), on the contrary, log is here the 
substratum — the substratum which actually came to be 
white, and did so qua wood or qua a species of wood and 
qua nothing else 

If we must lay down a rule, let us entitle the latter kind 
15 of statement predication, and the former not predication at 
all, or not strict but accidental predication. ‘White’ and 
‘ log ’ will thus serve as types respectively of predicate and 
subject. 

We shall assume, then, that the predicate is invariably 
ao predicated strictly and not accidentally of the subject, for on 
such predication demonstrations depend foi their force It 
follows from this that when a single attribute is predicated 
of a single subject, the piedicate must affiim of the subject 
either some element constituting its essential nature, or that it 
is In some way qualified, quantified, essentially i elated, active, 
passive, placed, or dated '‘■ 

‘ If the attributes in a senes of predication such as ne are discussing 
are substantial, they must be finite in number, because they are then 
the elements constituting the definition of a substance 

“ The first of three statements preliminary to a proof that predicates 
which are accidental— other than substantial — cannot be unlimited in 
number Accidental is to be distinguished from essential or natural pre- 
dication [cf 1, ch 4,73*’ 5 fif. andy 4 « /’r. 1, ch 25, 43“ 25-6] The former 
is alien to demonstration hence, pro\ ided that a single attribute is 
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(a) Piedicates which signifysubstance signify that the sub- 
ject IS identical with thepredicateorwithaspeciesof the predi- 
cate. Predicates not signifymgsubstance which are pi edicated 25 
of a subject not identical with themselves or with a species of 
themselves are accidental or coincidental , ^ g white is a 
coincident of man, seeing that man is not identical « ith 
white or a species of white, but rathei with animal, since man 
ts identical with a species of animal These predicates which ’,0 
do not signify substance must be picdicates of some othet 
subject, and nothing can be white which is not also other 
than white The Forms we can dispense with, foi they aie 
mere sound without sense , and even if there are such things, 
they aie not relevant to our discussion, since demonstrations 
are concerned with piedicates such as we have defined ^ 35 

(3) If is a quality of B cannot be a quality of A — a 
quality of a quality Therefore A and B cannot be pi edi- 
cated reciprocally of one another in strict predication they 
can be affirmed without falsehood of one anothei, but not 
genuinely predicated of each other.''* For one alternative is 
that they should be substantially pi edicated of one another, 
i. e. B would become the genus 01 diffeientia of yi— thegs'^ 
predicate now become subject But it has been shown that 
in these substantial predications neither the ascending 
predicates nor the descending subjects form an infinilc 
senes; e. g. neithei the senes, man is biped, biped is 
animal, &c., nor the series piedicating animal of man, man 
of Callias, Callias of a further subject as an element of its 

predicated of a single subject, all genuine predicates fall either uiiiier 
the category of substance or under one of the adjectival categoiies 
' Second preliminary statement The piecise distinction uf sub- 
stantive fiom adjectival predication makes clear (iiiipliciil) ) the two 
distinctions, (aj that between natuial and accidental predication, {b) 
that between substantival and adjectival piedicatiun which falls wilhm 
natural predication. [For ‘coincidental’, ‘coincident’, see note on 
73'’ 4.] This enables us to reject the Platonic Forms 

[In “ 30 read fudv Ti, and for TcpenV/jnra in 33 cf Piob! gifi'igl 
* Third prelim'inary statement merging into the beginning ot the 
proof proper Reciprocal predication cannot produce an iiidelniite 
regress because it is not natural predication 

[n-oioTijr in 83"’ 37 seems to be equivalent to ‘chaiacter ’ and to covei 
all the categories, cf. Met 1020“ 33-*' 2 out-wi in •* 36 is most 
naturally taken as meaning ‘in strict or natural picdicaiion but 
may mean ‘ so as to produce an indefinite regress ’ The latter is, how- 
ever, an mplicit consequence of the predication being unnatural.] 
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5 essential natuie, is infinite. For all such substance is 
definable, and an infinite seiies cannot be traversed in 
thought • consequently neither the ascent noi the descent is 
infinite, since a substance whose piedicates weie infinite 
would not be definable. Hence they will not be piedicated 
each as the genus of the other, for this would equate a 
10 genus with one of its own species. Nor (the other alterna- 
tive) can a quale be reciprocally predicated of a quale, nor 
any term belonging to an adjectival category of another 
such term, except by accidental predication , for all such 
predicates are coincidents and are piedicated of substances.^ 
On the other hand— in pi oof of the impossibility of an 
infinite ascending series — every piedication displays the 
subject as somehow qualified oi quantified or as characte- 
rized under one of the other adjectival categories, or else 
15 is an element in its substantial nature: these latter aie 
limited in number, and the number of the widest kinds 
under which predications fall is also limited, for every 
predication must exhibit its subject as somehow qualified, 
quantified, essentially related, acting or suflfeiing, 01 in 
some place oi at some time.^ 

I assume hist that piedication implies a single subject 
and a single attribute, and secondly that predicates which 
are not substantial are not predicated of one another. We 
assume this because such piedicates aie all coincidents, and 

’ Expansion of thud preliminary statement : Reciprocals A and B 
might be predicated of one another (a) substantially ; but it has been 
proved already that because a defininon cannot contain an infinity of 
elements substantial predication cannot generate infinity ; and it would 
disturb the relation of genus and species : (j) as gualia or quanta &c. ; 
but this would be unnatural predication, because all such predicates 
are adjectival, 1 e accidents, or coincidents, of substances 

[oufic yjjv in 83*' 10, though an anacoluthon, answers tj ... roi m *39. 
irai/ru yap . , . KOTijyopcirai in *’ II and 12 seems to be Aristotle’s proof 
that the descending series in the predication of accidents terminates; 
sc because it ends in an individual substance.] 

‘ The a<icent of predicates is also finite , because all predicates fall 
under one or other of the categories, and (a) the series of predicates 
under each category terminates when the category is reached, and (i) 
the number of the categories is limited, [(a) seems to mean that an 
attribute as well as a substance is definable by genus and differentia, 
and the elements in its definition must terminate in an upward direction 
at the category, and can therefore no more form an infinite series than 
ran the elements constituting the definition of a substance.] 
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though some are essential coincidents, others of a different 
yet we maintain that all of them alike are predicated 
of some substratum and that a coincident is never a sub- 
stratum — since we do not class as a coincident anything 
which does not owe its designation to its being something 
other than itself, but always hold that any coincident is 
predicated of some substratum other than itself, and that 
another group of coincidents may have a diffeient substra- 
tum. Subject to these assumptions then, neither the 
ascending nor the descending series of predication in which ^5 
a single attribute is predicated of a single subject is 
infinite.^ For the subjects of which coincidents are predi- 
cated are as many as the constitutive elements of each 
individual substance, and these we have seen are not infinite 
in number, while in the ascending series are contained 
those constitutive elements with their coincidents — both of 
which are finite.® We conclude that there is a given 
subject (Z?) of which some attribute {C) is primarily predic- 
able 5 that there must be an attribute (.S) primarily pre- 
dicable of the first attribute, and that the series must end 
with a term (A) not predicable of any term prior to the last 3° 
subject of which it was predicated {B), and of which no term 
prior to it is predicable.® 

^ To reinforce this brief proof that descent and ascent are both 
finite we may repeat the premisses on which it depends. These are 
(i) the assumption that predication means the predication of one 
attribute of one subject, and (2) our proof that accidents cannot be 
reciprocally predicated of one another, because that would be unnatural 
predication. It follows from these premisses that both ascent and 
descent are finite [Actually (2) only reinforces the proof that the 
descent terminates.] 

’ To repeat again the proof that both ascent and descent are finite : 
The subjects cannot be more in number than the constituents of a de- 
finable form, and these, we know, are not infinite m number ■ hence the 
descent is finite. The series regarded as an ascent contains subjects 
and ever more universal accidents, and neither subjects nor accidents are 
infinite in number 

’ Formal restatement of the last conclusion [This is obscure: 
apparently Aristotle here contemplates a hybrid series category, 
accident, further specified accident . . . substantial genus, subgenus 
. , infima species, individual substance. 

If this inteipretation of the first portion of the chapter is at all correct, 
Aristotle’s first proof that the first two questions of ch. 19 must be 
answered in the negative is roughly as follows The ultimate subject 
of all judgement is an individual substance, a concrete singular. Of 
such concrete singulars you can predicate substantially only the elements 
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The argument we have given is one of the so-called 
proofs; an alternative pioof follows Predicates so related 
to their subjects that there aic other predicates prior to 
them piedicable of those subjects aie demonstrable; but 
of deriionstiable propositions one cannot have something 
js better than knowledge, nor can one know them without 
demonstration Secondly, if a consequent is only known 
through an. antecedent (viz. piemisscs prior to it) and we 
neither know this antecedent nor have something better 
than knowledge of it, then we shall not have scientific 
know'ledge of the consequent. Therefore, if it is possible 
through demonstration to know anything without qualifica- 
tion and not meiely as dependent on the acceptance of certain 
piemisscs — i e. hypothetically — the series of intermediate 
84“ predications must terminate If it does not terminate, 
and beyond any predicate taken as higher than another 
there remains another still higher, then eveiy predicate is 
demonstrable. Consequently, since these demonstrable 
piedlcates aie infinite in number and therefoie cannot be 
traversed, we shall not know them by demonstration. If, 
theiefore, we have not something better than knowledge of 
5 them, we cannot through demonstration have unqualified 
but only hypothetical science of anything * 

constituting their lufinia species These are limited in niimbci because 
they foim an intelligible synthesis. So far, then, as substantial predicates 
are concerned, the questions are answered, but these elements are 
also the subjects of which accidents, 01 coincidents, are predicated, 
and therefore as regards accidental predicates, at any rate, the descend- 
ing series of subjects terminates The ascending series of attributes 
also terminates, (l) because each higher attribute in the senes can 
only be a higher genus of the accident preoicated of the ultimate sub- 
ject of Its genus, and therefore an element in the accident's definition , 
(2) because the number of the categories 13 limited 

We may note that the first argument seems to envisage a series 
which, viewed as an ascent, starts with a concrete individual of which 
the elements of its definition are predicated successively, specific 
differentia being followed by proximate genus, which latter is the 
starting-point of a succession of ever more universal attributes termi- 
nating in a category , and that the second argument extends the scope 
of the dispute to the sum total of all the trains of accidental predication 
which one concrete singular substance can beget It is, as so often m 
Aristotle, difficult to be sure whether he is regarding the injima species 
or the concrete singular — the nptiirq ovaia of the Categorns — as the 
ultimate subject of judgement I have assumed that he means the latter ] 
* The former proof was dialectical. So is that which follows in 
this paragraph If a predicate inheres in a subject but is sub- 
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As dialectical proofs of our contention these may cairy 
conviction, but an analytic process will show more briefly 
that neither the ascent nor the descent of piedication can 
be infinite in the demonstrative sciences which aie the 
object of our investigation. Demonstration pioves the 
inherence of essential attributes in things. Now attributes 
may be essential for two reasons either because they are 
elements in the essential nature of then subjects, or because 
theii subjects are elements in then essential nature. An 
example of the latter is odd as an attribute of number — 
though it is number’s attribute, yet number itself is an 15 
element in the definition of odd , of the formei, multiplicity 
or the indivisible, which are elements 111 the definition of 
number. In neither kind of attiibution can the tcims be 
infinite.' They are not infinite where each is 1 elated to 
the term below it as odd is to number, foi this would mean 
the inherence in odd of another attribute of odd in whose 
nature odd was an essential element but then numbei 30 
will be an ultimate subject of the whole infinite chain of 
attributes, and be an element in the definition of each of 
them. Hence, since an infinity of attributes such as con- 
tain their subject in their definition cannot inhere in a single 
thing, the ascending series is equally finite.^ Note, moie- 

ordmate to a higher predicate also predicable of that subject [i e not 
to a wider predicate but to a middle term giv ing logically prior pi emisses 
and in that sense higher], then the inherence can be known by demon- 
stration and only by demonstration But that means that it is known 
as the consequent of an antecedent. Therefore, if demonstration gi\es 
genuine knowledge, the series must terminate , 1 e every predicate is 
demonstrable and known only as a consequent and therefore hypo- 
thetically, unless an antecedent known se is reached. 

' Analytic proof [i e a proof from the appropriate ipxai of the subject 
which Aristotle is here treating, namely ra ufaXurued . cf. the frequent 
corresponding use of ^uo-ucur. Note, however, that ra ui>ii\vtiku have 
no proper place in Aristotle’s classification of the sciences there is no 
special yevos of reality forming their subject-matter]. Demonstration 
proves the inherence in subjects of attributes essential either (i) because 
they are elements in their subject's definition, e g. multiplicity or the 
indivisible [reading in 84°' 16 aSmiptrov with the hi st hand of D N umber 
=irXij6or uSiaipcrut', cf Met 1085*’ 22] , or (2J because their subjects 
are elements in their definition, as e g odd [n-fpirroK in “14 is really 
an abbreviation for irtpirroi/ icni apnov, cf i, ch 4, 73*39] m relation to 
number. Attribution of neither type of attribute can beget an infinite 
senes. 

* As regards type (2) [the opening of the chapter has disposed of 
type (1)] . in any senes of such predicates any given term will contain 
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over, that all such attributes must so inhere in the ultimate 
subject— e. g. its attributes in number and number in them— 
as to be commensurate with the subject and not of wider 
25 extent. Attributes which are essential elements in the nature 
of their subjects aie equally finite- otheiwise definition 
would be impossible Hence, if all the attributes predicated 
are essential and these cannot be infinite, the ascending 
series will terminate, and consequently the descending 
series too ' 

If this is so, it follows that the intermediates between any 
two terms aie also always limited in number^ An imme- 
30 diately obvious consequence of this is that demonstrations 
necessarily involve basic truths, and that the contention of 
some — referred to at the outset — that all truths aie 
demonstrable is mistaken. For if there are basic truths, 
(a) not all truths are demonstrable, and ( 5 ) an infinite 
regiess is impossible ; since if either ( a ) 01 {b) were not a 
fact, it would mean that no interval was immediate and 
35 indivisible, but that all intervals were divisible. This is 
true because a conclusion is demonstrated by the intei posi- 
tion, not the apposition, of a fresh term. If such inter- 
position could continue to infinity there might be an infinite 
number of terms between any two terms ; but this is im- 
g4»> possible if both the ascending and descending series of 
predication terminate ; and of this fact, which before was 
shown dialectically, analytic proof has now been given.’’ 

in Its definition all the lower terms, and the series will therefore 
terminate at the bottom m the ultimate subject But since every 
term down to and including the ultimate subject is contained in 
the definition of any given term, if the series ascend infinitely there 
must be a term containing an infinity of terms in its definition. But 
this IS impossible, and therefore the ascent terminates 
* Note too that either type of essential attribute must be commen- 
surate with Its subject, because the first defines, the second is defined 
by, Its subject , and consequently no subject can possess an infinite 
number of essential predicates of either type, or definition would be 
impossible. Hence if the attributes predicated are all essential, the 
series terminates in both directions. [This passage merely displays 
the ground underlying the previous argument that the ascent of 
attributes of type (2) is finite, and notes in passing its more obvious 
and already stated application to attributes of type (1) ] 

’ It follows that the intermediates between a given subject and a 
given attribute must also be limited in number. 

’ Corollary . {a) demonstrations necessarily involve basic truths, 
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23 It is an evident corollary of these conclusions that if the 
same attiibute A inheres in two terms C and D predicable 
either not at all, 01 not of all instances, of one anothei, it S 
does not always belong to them in virtue of a common 
middle term. Isosceles and scalene possess the attribute of 
having their angles equal to two right angles in virtue of a 
common middle ; for they possess it in so far as they are • 
both a ceitain kind of figuie, and not in so fai as they differ 
from one another. But this is not always the case; for, 
weie it so, if we take B as the common middle in viitue of 
which A inheres 111 C and D, clearly B would inhere in C 10 
and D thiough a second common middle, and this in turn 
would inheie in C and D through a third, so that between 
two terms an infinity of intermediates would fall — an im- 
possibility. Thus it need not always be in virtue of a 
common middle term that a single attribute inheres in 
several subjects, since there must be immediate intervals. 

Yet if the attiibute to be proved common to two subjects 15 
is to be one of their essential attributes, the middle terms 
involved must be within one subject genus and be derived 
fiom the same gioup of immediate premisses ; for we have 
seen that processes of proof cannot pass from one genus to 
another.^ 

It is also clear that when A inheres in B, this can be 
demonstrated if there is a middle term. Further, the so 
‘ elements ’ of such a conclusion are the premisses contain- 

and therefore (b) not all truths, as we saw [84^32] that some maintain, 
are demonstrable [cf. 72'’ 6] If either (a) or (b) were not a fact, since 
conclusions are demonstrated by the interposition of a middle and not 
by the apposition of an extreme term [cf. note on 78*15], no premiss 
would be an immediate indivisible interval. This closes the analytic 
argument 

[Thus the nerve of the dialectical and analytic arguments is the same : 
they differ only in that the former covers all syllogism. The ba'sis of 
Aristotle’s contention is that predication is always a synthesis of 
determinate elements, a concrete whole which is essentially not 
imeipov. Unfortunately for Aristotle’s point this contention, however 
sound, involves the rectfirocal interdependence of the elements of such 
a synthesis and, ultimately, of all the terms of a series of predication. 

It may prove that the series of piedication cannot contain an infinity 
of terms, but it does not prove that it is terminated by self-evident 
apx°‘i ffu® within their own four comers. It is questionable how far 
Aristotle’s logical system can survive this chapter.] 

* 1, ch. 7. 
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ing the middle in question, and they aie identical in number 
with the middle lei ms, seeing that the immediate proposi- 
tions — or at least such immediate propositions as are univei- 
sal — are the ‘ elements ‘ If, on the other hand, there is no 

middle teim, demonstration ceases to be possible; we aie 
on the way to the basic truths Similarly if A does not 
inheic in this can be demonstrated if there is a middle 
35 term or a term piior to .5 in which A does not inhere, 
otherwise there is no demonstration and a basic truth is 
reached.' Thcie are, moreovei, as many ‘elements’ of the 
demonstrated conclusion as there are middle tei ms, since it 
is propositions containing these middle terms that are the 
basic premisses on which the demonstration rests , and as 
there are some indemonstiable basic truths asserting that 
‘ this is that ’ oi that ‘ this inheres in that ’, so there are 
50 othcis denying that ‘ this is that’ or that ‘this inheres in 
that ’ — in fact some basic truths will affirm and some will 
deny being. 

When we aie to prove a conclusion, we must take a 
piimary essential predicate — suppose it C — of the subject 
B, and then suppose A similarly prcdicable of C. If we 
proceed in this manner, no proposition or attribute w.'ich 
falls beyond A is admitted in the pi oof the inteival is 
constantly condensed until subject and predicate become 
35 indivisible, i c one. We have our unit when the premiss 
becomes -immediate,* since the immediate premiss alone is 
a single premiss in the unqualified sense of ‘ single And 
as in other sphcies the basic element is simple but not 
identical in all — in a system of weight it is the mina, in 
music the quai ter-tonc, and so on — so in syllogism the unit 
85“ is an immediate premiss, and in the knowledge that demon- 
stration gives it is an intuition.-* In syllogisms, then, which 
prove the inherence of an attribute, nothing falls outside 
the major teim. In the case of negative syllogisms on the 
othei hand, (1) in the first figure nothing falls outside the 

' Placing a full stop after iipxfi >n ’’26 

® Placing a comma .ifter yivifrai in ’’36 

’ vovs grasps immediately an indivisible reality — e. g the W f;k eii/ai 
of a substance the elements of which are not predicated of one another 
Cf 77“ 4i 88’’ 35-7, and notes thereon. 
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major term whose inherence is m question , e. g. to prove 
through a middle C that A does not inhere in B the 
premisses requiied aie, all B is C, no C is A. Then if it has 5 
to be pioved that no C is A, a. middle must be found 
between A and C , and this pioceduie will never vary. 

(2) If we have to show that E is not D by means of the 
premisses, all JD is C, no E, or not all E,^ is C; then the 
middle will never fall beyond E, and E is the subject of 
which D IS to be denied in the conclusion. 

(3) In the third figuie the middle will never fall beyond 10 
the limits of the subject and the attribute denied of it. 

24 Since demonstrations may be either commcnsuiately 
universal or particulai,* and eithei affiimative 01 negative, 
the question ai ises, which foi m is the better And the same 15 
question may be put in regaid to so-called ‘direct’ demon- 
stiation and reductio ad iwposstbtle. Let us first examine 
the commensurately universal and the paiticulai forms, and 
when we have cleaied up this problem pioceed to discuss 
‘ direct ’ demonstration and reductio ad tviposstbile. 

The following considerations might lead some minds to jo 
prefpr particular demonstiation. 

(i) The supenoi demonstiation is the demonstration 
which gives us gieater knowledge (for this is the ideal of 
demonstration), and we have gieatei knowledge of a particu- 
lar individual when w e know it in itself than when we know 
It through something else , e g. we know Coriscus the 
musician better when we know that Coriscus is musical than j,; 
when we know only that man is musical, and a like argu- 
ment holds in all other cases. But commensui ately univei sal 
demonstration, instead of proving that the subject itself 
actually is proves only that something else is x — e.g. in 
attempting to piove that isosceles is x, it proves not that 
isosceles but only that tiiangle is x — whereas particular 
demonstration proves that the subject itself is x. The 
demonstration, then, that a subject, as such, possesses an 
attribute is superior. If this is so, and if the particular 

' Second figure, Camestres or Baioco. 

' The distinction is that of whole and part, genus and species ; not 
that of universal and singular. 
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rather than the commensurately universal form so demon- 
30 strates, pai ticular demonstration is superior. 

(a) The universal has not a separate being over against 
groups of singulars. Demonstration nevertheless creates 
the opinion that its function is conditioned by something 
like this — some separate entity belonging to the real world ; 
that, for instance, of triangle or of figure or number, over 
3S against particular tiiangles, figures, and numbers. But 
demonstration which touches the real and will not mislead 
is superior to that which moves among unrealities and is 
delusory. Now commensurately universal demonstration 
is of the lattei kind • if we engage in it we find ourselves 
reasoning after a fashion well illustrated by the argument 
that the proportionate is what answers to the definition of 
some entity which is neither line, number, solid, nor plane, 
Ss” but a propoi tionate apart from all these. Since, then, such 
a proof is chaiacteiistically commensurate and universal, 
and less touches leality than does particular demonstration, 
and creates a false opinion, it will follow that commensurate 
and universal is inferior to particular demonstiation 

We may letort thus, (i) The first argument applies no 
more to commensurate and universal than to particular 
5 demonstration. If equality to two i ight angles is attributable 
to its subject not qua isosceles but qua triangle, he who 
knows that isosceles possesses that attribute knows the 
subject as qua itself possessing the attiibute, to a less degree 
than he who knows that tiiangle has that attribute. To sum 
up the whole matter : if a subject is proved to possess qua 
triangle an attribute which it does not in fact possess qua 
triangle, that is not demonstration - but if it does possess it 
qua tiiangle, the rule applies that the gieater knowledge is 
his who knows the subject as possessing its attribute qua 
that in virtue of which it actually does possess it. Since, 
10 then, triangle is the wider term, and there is one identical 
definition of triangle — i.e. the teim is not equivocal — and 
since equality to two right angles belongs to all triangles, it 
is isosceles qua triangle and not tiiangle qua isosceles which 
has its angles so related. It follows that he who knows a 
connexion universally has greater knowledge of it as it in 
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fact is than he who knows the particular ; and the inference 
is that commensurate and universal is supejior to particular 
demonstiation. 

(a) If there is a single identical definition — i.e if the 
commensurate universal is unequivocal — then the universal 
will possess being not less but more than some of the 
particulars, inasmuch as it is universals which compiise 
the imperishable, paiticulars that tend to perish. 

(3) Because the universal has a single meaning, we aie 
not therefore compelled to suppose that in these examples 
It has being as a substance apart fiom its particulais — any 
more than we need make a similar supposition in the other 
cases of unequivocal univeisal predication, viz. where the 
piedicate signifies not substance but quality, essential related- ae 
ness, or action. If such a supposition is entertained, the 
blame icsts not with the demonstiation but with the 
hearer. 

(4) Demonstration is syllogism that pioves the cause, 
i. e. the reasoned fact, and it is rathei the commensui ate 
univeisal than the paiticular which is causative (as may be 
shown thus that which possesses an attiibute through its 
own essential nature is itself the cause of the inheience, 15 
and the commensurate univeisal is primary,^ hence 'the 
commensurate universal is the cause). Consequently com- 
mensurately universal demonstiation is superior as moie 
especially proving the cause, that is the reasoned fact. 

(5) Our scaich for the leason ceases, and we think that we 
know, when the coming to be 01 existence of the fact before 
us is not due to the coming to be or existence of some bthei 
fact, foi the last step of a search thus conducted is eo ipso 
the end and limit of the problem. Thus ‘ Why did he 30 
come?’ ‘To get the money — wherewith to pay a debt — 
that he might theieby do what was right.’ When in this 
regress we can no longer find an efficient or final cause, we 

I egard the last step of it as the end of the coming — or being 
or coming to be — and we legaid ourselves as then only 
having full knowledge of the reason why he came 

If, then, all causes and leasons are alike in this respect, js 
^ And therefore also essential ; cf. 1, cb. 4, 73’' 36 S, 

64S14 4 If 
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and if this is the means to full knowledge in the case of 
final causes such as we have exemplified, it follows that in 
the case of the other causes also full knowledge is attained 
when an attribute no longer inheres because of something 
else. Thus, when we leain that exterior angles are equal 
to four 1 ight angles because they ai e the extei ior angles of 
an isosceles, tlieie still remains the question ‘Why has 
86“ 'sosceles this attiibute?’ and its answer ‘Because it is a 
triangle, and a triangle has it because a tiiangle is a recti- 
linear figure.' If lectilinear figure possesses the property for 
no further reason,^ at this point we have full knowledge — but 
at this point our knowledge has become commensurately 
universal, and so we conclude that commensuiately univeisal 
demonstration is supeiior 

(6) The moi e demonstration becomes paiticular the more 
it sinks into an indeteiminate manifold, while universal 

S demonstration tends to the simple and determinate But 
objects so far as they aie an indeterminate manifold are 
unintelligible, so far as they are determinate, intelligible 
they are therefore intelligible lather in so far as they are 
universal than m so far as they are particulai. From this it 
follows that univeisals are more demonstrable but since 
relative and corielative inciease concomitantly, of the more 
demonstrable there will be fuller demonstiation. Hence 
the commensurate and universal foim, being more truly 
10 demonstiation, is the superior. 

(7) Demonstration which teaches two things is preferable 
to demonstration which teaches only one He who possesses 
commensurately universal demonstration knows the parti- 
culai as well, but he who possesses particular demonstration 
does not know the universal. So that this is an additional 
reason for preferring commensurately universal demonstra- 
tion And there is yet this further argument : 

(8) Proof becomes more and more proof of the commen- 
surate univeisal as its middle term approaches nearer to the 

15 basic truth, and nothing is so near as the immediate premiss 
which IS itself the basic truth. If, then, proof from the 
basic truth is moie accurate than proof not so deiivcd, 
’ 1 e. for no reason other than its own nature. 
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demonstration which depends more closely on it is more 
accurate than demonstration which is less closely dependent. 

But commensuiately universal demonstration is characterized 
by this closer dependence, and is therefore superior. Thus, 
if A had to be proved to inhere in D, and the middles were 
B and C, B being the higher teim would render the demon- 
stration which It mediated the more universal. so 

Some of these arguments, however, are dialectical. The 
clearest indication of the precedence of commeiisurately 
universal demonstration is as follows : if of two propositions, 
a prior and a posterior, we have a grasp of the prior, we 
havea kind of knowledge — a potential giasp — of the posterior 
as well. For example, if one knows that the angles of all j.; 
triangles are equal to two light angles, one knows in a sense — 
potentially — that the isosceles’ angles also are equal to two 
light angles, even if one does not know that the isosceles is 
a triangle ; but to grasp this posterior pi oposition is by no 
means to know the commensurate universal either potentially 
or actually. Moreover, commensuiately universal demon- 
stiation is through and through intelligible ; particular 
demonstration issues in sense-peiception. 30 

35 The pieccding arguments constitute our defence of the 
superiority of commensurately univeisal to particular de- 
monstraiion. That affirmative deinonstiation excels nega- 
tive may be shown as follows 

(i) We may assume the superiority ceteris paribus of the 
demonstration which deiives from fewer postulates or hypo- 
theses — in short from fewer premisses; for, given that all 35 
these are equally well known, where they ai e fewer knowledge 
will be more speedily acquiied, and that is a desideiatum. 
The argument implied in our contention that demonstration 
from fewer assumptions is superior may be set out in uni- 
versal form as follows.* Assuming that in both cases alike 
the middle teims are known, and that middles which are 
prioi are better known than such as are posterior, we may 
suppose two demonstrations of the inherence of A in E, the 
one proving it through the middles B, C and D, the othei 86'’ 

' Reading xaBoKov 2>8f with Waitz ; D xadoXtiv SSm. 
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through F and G. Then* A-D is known to the same 
degree as A—E (in the second proof), but A~D is better 
known than and prioi to A—E (in the first proof) , since 
A-E IS proved through A-D, and the ground is more 
certain than the conclusion.- 

5 Hence demonstiation by fewer piemisses is cetetis 
partbtts superior. Now both afiiimative and negative 
demonstration opei<ite through thiee teims and two pre. 
misses, but whereas the former assumes only that something 
IS, the latter assumes both that something is and that some- 
thing else IS not, and thus opeiating through more kinds of 
piemiss“ is infeiior. 

lo (a) It has been pi oved * that no conclusion follows if both 
piemisses are negative, but that one must be negative, the 
other affirmative. So we are compelled to lay down the 
following additional lulc: as the demonstiation expands, 
the affirmative piemisses must increase in number, but theie 
>s cannot be more than one negative premiss in each complete 
proof.® Thus, suppose no 5 is /I, and all C \s B Then, 
if both the premisses aie to be again expanded, a middle 
must be interposed. Let us interpose D between A and B, 
and E between B and C. Then clearly E is affirmatively 
30 related to B and C, while D is affirmatively related to B but 
negatively to A , for all B is D, but there must be no D 
which is A. Thus there proves to be a single negative 
premiss, A-D, In the fuither piosyllogisms too it is the 
same, because in the terms of an affirmative syllogism the 
middle is always related affiimatively to both extremes ; in 
3f a negative syllogism it must be negatively related only to 
one of them, and so. this negation comes to be a single 
negative premiss, the other premisses being affirmative. If, 


' Reading o/toiias Sfj with Boethius and vet. Interp. So Waltz. 


* The two proofs are (i) A — B (21 A — F 

B—C F—G 

. A—C A—C 

•C-D G-E 

A—D A—E 


n—E 
• A—L 

* ‘ Specie non numero pliiia’, Zabarella * An, Pr. 1, ch. 7. 

® i. e. in one syllogism and two prosyllogisms proMng its premisses. 
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then, that thiongh which a tiiilh is proved is a beltei known 
and moie ceitain truth, and if the negative pioposition is 
proved thiough the affiimative and not vice veisa, affirma- 
tive demonstiation, being prior and better known and moic 
ceitain, will be supeiior. 

(3) The basic truth of demonstrative syllogism is the 3° 
universal immediate premiss, and the universal premiss 
asscits in affirmative demonstration and in negative denies: 
and the affirmative proposition is pi lor to and bettei known 
than the negative (since affirmation explains denial and is 
prior to denial, just as being is prior to not-being). It follows 3.= 
that the basic piemiss of affirmative demonstration is 
superioi to that of negative demonstration, and the demon- 
stiation which uses superior basic premisses is superior. 

(4) Affiimative demonstration is more of the nature of a 
basic form of pi oof, because it is a S77ie qua mn of negative 
demonstration. 

*6 Since affirmative demonstiation is supeiior to negative, it 87' 
IS clearly supeiior also to reditcito ad tinposstbtle. We must 
first make ceitain what is the difference between negative 
demonstration and reducho ad iviposstbilc. Let us suppose 
that no B is A, and that all C \s B\ the conclusion neces- 
sarily follows that no CisA. If these premisses are assumed, 5 
therefore, the negative demonstiation that no C\sA is diiect. 
Reductw ad imposstbtle, on the other hand, proceeds as follows 
Supposing we aie to prove that A does not inheie in B, we 
have to assume that it does inheie, and fuither that B 
inhcies in C, with the resulting inference that A inheres in 
C. This we have to suppose a known and admitted im- 
possibility; and we then infer that .<4 cannot inheie in B. 10 
Thus if the inheience of i? in C is not questioned, A’s in- 
herence in B is impossible. 

The order of the terms is the same in both pi oofs : they 
differ according to which of the negative propositions is the 
better known, the one denying A of B or the one denying 
A of C. When the falsity of the conclusion * is the better 

' I e the impossibility of A-C, the conclusion of the hypothetical 
syllogism. 
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15 known, wc use redmito ad iiiipos\dulc , when the major 
piemiss of the syllogism is the more obvious, wc use direct 
demonstiation. All the same the pioposition denying A of 
B is, in the order of being, prior to that denying A of C, for 
premisses are piior to the conclusion which follows from 
them, and ‘no C is ^ ’ is the conclusion, ‘no B is A ’ one of 
ao its piemisses. For the destructive result of rediictio ad 
tmpossibile is not a proper conclusion, noi are its antecedents 
piopei piemisses. On the contraiy the constituents of 
syllogism arc premisses related to one another as whole to 
part or part to whole,* whereas the premisses A~C and A-B 
35 aie not thus related to one another. Now the superior 
demonstration is that which proceeds from better known 
and piior piemisses, and while both these forms depend foi 
credence on the not being of something, yet the souice of 
the one is prior to that of the other. Therefoie negative 
demonstration will have an unqualified superiority to reductio 
ad tmposstbtle, and afifiimative demonstiation, being superior 
to negative, will consequently be superioi also to reductio ad 
30 tmposstbile. 

The science which is knowledge at once of the fact and 27 
of the reasoned fact, not of the fact by itself without the 
reasoned fact, is the moie exact and the piior science. 

A science such as arithmetic, which is not a science of 
propel ties qua inhering in a substratum, is more exact than 
and prior to a science like harmonics, which is a science of 
properties inhering in a substratum ; and similarly a science 
like arithmetic, which is constituted of fewer basic elements, 
is more exact than and piior to geometiy, which requires 
35 additional elements What I mean by ‘ additional elements ’ 
is this . a unit is substance without position, while a point is 
substance with position ; the latter contains an additional 
element. 

* Deleting commas after of and tirrii' in *S2. In An Pr 2s'*32-5 
Aristotle defines the first figure as that in which the middle term is 
contained in the major as in a whole and the minor is contained in 
the middle as in a \ihole. Hence major premiss is related to minor 
as whole to part The first figure is perfect because it displays the 
natural organic movement of thought from minor through middle to 
major Reductio ad tmposstbtle perverts this natural mo\ ement and its 
‘ premisses ’ do not stand in this organic relation. 
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a8 A single science is one whose domain is a single genus, 

VIZ. all the subjects constituted out of the primary entities 
of the genus — 1 e. the parts of this total subject — and theii 
essential properties 

One science differs fiom another when their basic tiuths 
have neither a common source nor are dei ived those of the 
one science * from those of the other This is verified when 87” 
we reach the indemonstrable premisses of a science, for they 
must be within one genus with its conclusions: and this 
again is verified if the conclusions proved by means of them 
fall within one genus — 1. e. are homogeneous. 

29 One can have seveial demonstrations of the same 5 
connexion not only by taking from the same series of 
piedication middles which are other than the immediately 
cohering term * — e. g. by taking C, D, and F severally 
to piove A-B — but also by taking a middle from anothei 
senes. Thus let A be change, D alteration of a pioperty, B 
feeling pleasuie, and G relaxation. We can then without 
falsehood piedicate Do(B and A of B, foi he who is pleased 10 
suffers alteration of a property, and that which alters a 
propel ty changes. Again, we can predicate A of G without 
falsehood, and G of B , foi to feel pleasure is to lelax, and 
to lelax IS to change So the conclusion can be drawn 
through middles which aie different, 1 e not in the same 
series — ^yet not so that neithei of these middles is predicable 
of the othei, foi they must both be attributable to some one 15 
subject 

A further point worth investigating is how many ways of 
pioving the same conclusion can be obtained by varying the 
figure. 

30 There is no knowledge by demonstration of chance 
conj'unctions ; for chance conjunctions exist neither by 
necessity nor as general connexions but comprise what 20 
comes to be as something distinct from these. Now 
demonstration is concerned only with one or other of these 
two ; for all reasoning proceeds from necessary 01 general 
piemisses, the conclusion being necessaiy if the premisses 

’ Cf. note on 95^ 3 and 4. 


* Reading Sripai, 
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as are necessary and general if tlie picmisses aic gcncial. 
Consequently, if chance conjunctions aie neither general nor 
necessary, they aie not demonstrable 

Scientific knowledge is not possible through the act of 31 
perception. Even if peiception as a faculty is of ‘ the such'’ 
and not merely of a ‘ this somewhat ’.'"yet oneTnust at any 
late actually perceive a ‘this somewhat’, and at a definite 
30 present place and time : but that which is commensurately 
universal and tiue in all cases one cannot peiceive, since it 
is not ‘ this ’ and it is not ‘ now ’ , if it weie, it would not be 
commensurately universal — the teim we apply to what is 
always and eveij'wheie Seeing, theiefoie, that demonstra- 
tions aie commensurately universal and univcrsals imper- 
ceptible, we cleaily cannot obtain scientific knowledge by 
35 the act of peiception nay, it is obvious that even if it weie 
possible to perceive that a triangle has its angles equal to 
two right angles, we should still be looking for a demonstra- 
tion — we should not (as some * say) possess knowledge of it , 
for peiception must be of a paiticular, wheieas scientific 
knowledge involves the lecognition of the commensurate 
universal. So if we were on the moon, and saw the eaith 
40 shutting out the sun’s light, we should not know the cause 
88 “ of the eclipse we should perceive the present fact of the 
eclipse, but not the reasoned fact at all, since the act of 
perception is not of the commensurate universal. I do not, 
of course, deny that by watching the frequent lecurience 
of this event we might, after tracking the commensuiate 
univeisal, possess a demonstration, for the commensuiate 
univeisal is elicited from the several groups of singulars. 

5 The commensuiate univeisal is piccious because it makes 
clear the cause , so that in the case of facts like these which 
have a cause other than themselves universal knowledge ^ is 
more precious than sense-perceptions and than intuition. 
(As regards primary truths theie is of course a difTeient 
account to be given *) Hence it is clear that knowledge of 

* Cf. note on 73'’ 7. 

’ t’rotagoras is perhaps refeired to. 

’ I. e. demonstration through the commensurate universal 

* Cf. e.g. too’' 12. 
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ihingb (.Icmonsliablc ’ cannot be acqiiiicd by peiception, 
unless the teim pciccption is applied to the possession of 10 
scientific knowledge through demonstration. Nevertheless 
certain points do aiise with regard to connexions to be 
pioved which are refericd foi their explanation to a failuie 
in sense-peiccption thcic are cases when an act of vision 
would terminate our inquiry, not because in seeing we 
should be knowing, but because we should have elicited the 
universal fiom seeing; if, for example, we saw the poies in 
the glass and the light passing through, the reason of the 15 
kindling would be cleai to us^ because we should at the 
same time see it in each instance and intuit that it must be 
so in all instances. 

32 All syllogisms cannot have the same basic tiuths. This 
may be shown first of all by the following dialectical 
consideiations. (i) Some syllogisms are true and some 
false • for though a true inference is possible from false 20 
premisses, yet this occuis once only — I mean if A, for 
instance, is tiuly predicable of C, but B, the middle, is false, 
both A-B and A’- C being false; nevertheless, it middles are 
taken to piove these premisses, they will be false because 
eveiy conclusion whicb is a falsehood has false premisses, 25 
while tiue conclusions have tiue premisses, and false and true 
differ in kind Then again, (2) falsehoods are not all derived 
from a single identical set of principles there are falsehoods 
which aie the contraiies of one another and cannot coexist, 
e. g. ‘justice is injustice ’, and ‘justice is cowardice ’ , ‘ man is 
horse’, and ‘man is ox’, ‘the equal is greater’, and ‘the equal 
is less.’ Fioni our established piinciples we may argue the 30 
case as follows, confining oui selves therefoie to true conclu- 
sions. Not even all these aie inferied fiom the same basic 
truths ; many of them in fact have basic truths which differ 
geneiically and aie not transfeiablc ; units, for instance, 
which aie without position, cannot take the place of points, 
which have position. The transfeired teims could only fit 

’ Reading diroSciKTav with Waitt; cf. 90'’ 10 and note. 

* A theory of the concentration of rays through a burning-glass 
which was not Aristode's. 
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35 in as middle teims oi as majoi or minor tcims, or else have 
sdme of the other terms between them, others outside them.* 

Nor can any of the common axioms — such, I mean, as 
the law of excluded middle — serve as premisses for the 
88'> pioofofall conclusions. For the kinds of being aie different, 
and some attributes attach to quanta and some to qnaha 
only, and proof is achieved by means of^ the common 
axioms taken in conjunction with these seveial kinds and 
their attributes 

Again,"' it is not tiue that the basic truths are much fewer 
5 than the conclusions, foi the basic truths aie the premisses, 
and the premisses are foimed by the apposition of a fresh 
extreme term or the interposition of a fresh middle. 
Moreover, the number of conclusions is indefinite, though the 
number of middle teims is finite, and lastly some of the 
basic truths are necessary, others variable. 

’ I. e. the transference of opx"* from one science to another must 
mean that the terms of which they consist will appear in the second 
science either always as middles or always ns majois or always as 
minors, or else now as middles between terms native to the second 
science, now as extreme terms linked by middles native to the second 
science . therefore the second science would contain a demonstration 
the terms of which were not within one genus, and therefore not 
predicable koA’ nvrd of one another — as Aristotle has shown passim, 
cf. eg. yy** 10-12. The usually assumed reference to the figures of 
syllogism seems irrevelant 

’ N.B fill!, not «'k 1 e if demonstmtion is to be possible, you 

require premisses containing the genus and its piopcrties, as well as 
the Kniva a^ta/iara as regulative canons 

’ The argument from tn at ap^oi B8’’3 to irStxapfi'ai in ’’8 ap- 
pears to be as follows ' ‘ (Actually, the conclusions are many ; but 
if the npx'ii of all demonstration were the same, there would only be a 
few conclusions ) But it is not true that the much fewer 

than the conclusions, for the apxal are the premisses, and the premisses 
are formed either (l) by the apposition of fresh extreme terms, or (2) by 
the interpolation of fresh middles (and therefore in (l) you get a fresh 
dpxn for every fresh conclusion, the other premiss being a previous 
conclusion (cf note on 14) ; while in (2) the premisses become 
each in turn a conclusion). Moreover the number of conclusions is 
indefinite (.'. once again that of the dpxai cannot be small)— though 
of course (if you are proceeding by wiKnant of a dmirrijpu requiring 
mediation) the middle terms (required before you reach immediate 
premisses) are not indefinite in number Finally there are variable 
as well as necessary dpyni' (and therefore once more the number cannot 
be small) ’ 

The last sentence is a final argument that the dpynf are not few in 
number, and is admissible because the whole treatment is dialectical, 
cf. 88*19. 
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Louking at it in this \va)' wc see that, since the number of 
conclusions is indefinrte, the basic tiuths cannot be identical 
01 ^ limited in number. If, on the other hand, identity is used 10 
in another sense, and it is said, e g,‘ these .and no other are 
the fundamental truths of geometiy, these the fundamentals 
of calculation, these again of medicine ' , would the statement 
mean anything except that the sciences have basic tiuths ^ 
To call them identical because they aie self- identical is 
absuid, since eveiything can be identified with everything 
in that sense of identity. Nor again can the contention 15 
that all conclusions have the same basic truths mean that 
from the mass of all possible premisses any conclusion may 
be drawn That would be exceedingly naive, for it is not 
the case in the clearly evident mathematical sciences, nor is 
it possible in analysis, since it is the immediate premisses 
which are the basic tiuths, and afresh conclusion is only formed 
by the addition of a new immediate premiss'^ : but if it be »o 
admitted that it is these pi imaiy immediate premisses which 
are basic tiuths, each subject-genus will provide one basic 
truth ' If, however, it is not aigued that from the mass of all 
possible premisses any conclusion may be proved, nor yet 
admitted that basic truths differ so as to be generically 
diffcient for each science, it remains to consider the 
possibility that, while the basic tiuths of all knowledge are 
within o.ie genus, special premisses are required to prove 
special conclusions. But that this cannot be the case has *5 
been shown by our proof that the basic truths of things 
generically different themselves differ generically. For 
'fundamental truths are of two kinds, those which are 
premisses of demonstiation * and the subject-genus; and 
though the foimer are common, the latter — number, for 
in'stance, and magnitude — are peculiar. 

' Reading Ij irrirc/Jair/u'i’iir with D. 

^ Such a suggestion would be stupid (i) because you can see at 
Ance — so clear are they — that the demonstrations which build up the 
'mathematical sciences by synthesis from their basic elements do not all 
jStart from the same npx°‘ ; and (2) because in analysis of a con- 
clusion into Us ultimate premisses (= from the complementary point 
if view TTiKt'oiTir of a Siacmifiii) different opx°‘ ®re reached in different 
ciences 

’ ‘at least one — its own definition '. * Cf. note on 75'’ 2. 
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30 Scientific knowledge and its object dificr fiom opinion 33 
and the object of opinion in that scientific knowledge is 
commensurately univeisal and proceeds by necessary con- 
nexions, and that which is nccessaiy cannot be otherwise 
So though there are things which are tiue and leal and yet 
can be othei w ise, saeniific ktiffivL'dge clearly does not con- 
cern them . if It did, things which can be othei wise would 
35 be incapable of being otherwise. Nor are they any concern 
of ratioml intuition — by rational intuition I mean an 
originative souice of scientific knowledge — nor of in- 
demonstrable knowledge,* which is the giasping of the 
89“ immediate pieniiss. Since then rational intuition, science, 
and opinion, and what is revealed by these terms, aic the 
only things that can be ‘tiue’, it follows that it is opinion 
that is concerned with that which may be tuic or false, and 
can be otherwise: opinion in fact is the giasp of a piemiss 
which is immediate but not necessaiy This view also fits 
5 the observed facts, for opinion is unstable, and so is the kind 
of being we have described as its object. Besides, when 
a man thinks a truth incapable of being otherwise he always 
thinks that he knows it, nevci that he opines it. He thinks 
that he opines w'hen he thinks that "> connexion, though 
actually so, may quite easily be othei wise, for he believes 
10 that such IS the proper object of opinion, while the necessary 
is the object of knowledge. 

In what sense, then, can the same thing be the object 
of both opinion and knowledge ? And if any one chooses 
to maintain that all that he knows he can also opine, why 
should not * opinion be knowledge’ For he that knows and 
he that opines will follow the sametiain of thought thiopgh 
the same middle teims until the immediate premi.sses arc 
IS reached , because it is possible to opine not only the fact 
but also the reasoned fact, and the icason is the middle 
term ; so that, since the foimcr knows, he that opines also 
has knowledge. 

The truth perhaps is that if a man giasp tiuths tha^ 

* jioCs (cf notes on 85?! and 77*4) grasps the individual nature,' 

TO Ti eii/iii or the definition, as a unity , cViori^/ii; (ii/anodtiKTos gives 
this as a premiss 

* Reading cotih for hriv with A, B, C, and Waits. 
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cannot be other than thejf are, in the way in which he 
grasps ^ the definitions through which demonstrations take 
place, he will have not opinion but knowledge : if on the 
other hand he appiehends these attributes as inhering in 
their subjects, but not in viitiie of the subjects’ substance 
and essential natiiie. he possesses opinion and not genuine lo 
knowledge , and his opinion, if obtained through immediate 
picmisses, will be both of the fact and of the reasoned fact, 
if not so obtained, of the fact alone. The object of opinion 
and knowledge is not quite identical , it is only in a sense 
identical, just as the object of true and false opinion is in a 
sense identical. The sense in which some maintain that as 
ti ue and false opinion can have the same object leads them to 
embrace many stiange doctiines, particularly the doctrine 
that what a man opines falsely he does not opine at all. 
There are really many senses of ‘identical’, and in one 
sense the object of true and false opinion can be the same, 
in anothei it cannot. Thus, to have a liue opinion that the 
diagonal is commensuiate with the side would be absiud : jo 
but because the diagonal with which they aie both con« 
cerned is the same, the two opinions have objects so far 
the same on the othei hand, as legards then essential 
definable natuic these objects differ The identity of the 
objects of knowledge and opinion is similar. Knowledge is 
the apprehension of, e. g , the attribute ‘ animal ’ as incapable 
of being otherwise, opinion the apprehension of ‘ animal ' as 
capable of being otherwise — e g the apprehension that 35 
animal is an element in the essential naluieof man is know- 
ledge ; the appiehcnsionof animal as piedicable of man but 
not as an element in man’s essential natuie is opinion : man 
is the subject in both judgments, but the mode of inheicnce 
differs. 

This also shows that one cannot opine and know the 
same thing simultaneously , for then one would apprehend 
the same thing as both capable and incapable of being 
otherwise — an impossibility. Knowledge and opinion of 89'’ 

the same thing can coexist in two different people in the 
sense we have explained, but not simultaneously in the 
’ B.eading with MSS. 
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same person. That would involve a man’s simultaneously 
apprehending, e. g., (i) that man is essentially animal — i. e. 
cannot be other than animal — and (a) that man is not 
j essentially animal, that is, we may assume,' may be other 
than animal 

Further consideration of modes of thinking and theii 
distiibution under the heads of discuisive thought, intuition, 
science, art, practical wisdom, and metaphysical thinking, 
belongs lathei partly to natuial science, partly to moral 
philosophy. 

10 Quick wit is a faculty of hitting upon the middle term 34 
instantaneously. It would be exemplified by a man who 
saw that the moon has hei biight side always turned 
towards the sun, and quickly grasped the cause of this, 
namely that she borrows her light from him , 01 obseived 
somebody in conversation with a man of w'ealth and divined 
that he was borrowing money, or that the fiiendship of these 
people spiang fioin a common enmity. In all these in- 
stances he has seen the inajoi and minor terms and then 
, j grasped the causes, the middle terms. 

Let A repiesent ‘ bright side tuined sunward ’, B ‘ lighted 
from the sun ', C the moon Then B, ‘ lighted from the 
sun is predicable of C, the moon, and A, ‘ having her blight 
side towards the source of her light is predicable of B. 

JO So A is predicable of C through B. 

' Reading ftrra with B, C, and Waite. 
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I The kinds of question we ask are as many as the kinds 
of things which we know. They are in fact four; — (i) 
whether the connexion of an attribute with a thing is a fact, 
(2) what is the reason of the connexion, (3) whether a thing 
exists, (4) what is the nature of the thing. Thus, when oui as 
question concerns a complex of thing and attribute ' and we 
ask whether the thing is thus or otherwise qualified — whether, 
e g., the sun sufieis eclipse or not— then we aie asking as to 
the fact of a connexion That our inquiry ceases with the 
discoveiy that the sun does suffer eclipse is an indication of 
this , and if we know from the start that the sun suffers 
eclipse, we do not inquire whether it does so or not. On the 
other hand, when we know the fact we ask the reason ; as, 
for example, when we know that the sun is being eclipsed 
and that an eai thquake is in progress, it is the reason of 30 
eclipse 01 earthquake into which we inquiie. 

Where a complex is concerned, then, those are the two 
questions we ask ; but for some objects of inquiry we have 
a different kind of question to ask, such as whether there is 
or is not a centaui or a God. (By ' is or is not ’ I mean ‘ is 
or is not, without further qualification ’ , as opposed to ' is 
or is not (e g.) white ’.) On the other hand, when we have 
ascertained the thing’s existence, we inquire as to its nature, 
asking, for instance, ‘ what, then, is God ? ’ or ‘ what is 
man?’. 35 

3 These, then, aie the four kinds of question we ask, and it 
ib in the answeis to these questions that our knowledge 
consists.^ 

' So Zabarella and Pacius explain tit dpiBitov Oevres, VVaitz takes 
it as meaning ‘ enumerating the alternative possibilities 

* In ch. I Aristotle has distinguished four forms of inquiry, and the 
enumeration is taken to be exhaustive. These were: (i) t6 on, 'Is 
S P}’ (2) TO Sion, *Why is S P^’ (3) el eori, ‘Does 5 exist'* 

(4) li coTi, ‘What IS 5 ?’. (i) answered affirmatively provokes (2), 

and (3) answered affirmatively provokes (4). In ch. 2 we learn that 
all four questions are questions as to the cause , that ‘ Is S means 
‘Has P-S a cause?*, and that 'Does S exist?* means 'Has 5 a 
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Now when we ask whethei a connexion js a fact, or 
whethei a thing without qualification ts, we aie really asking 
whethei the connexion oi the thing has a ‘ middle’ and 
when we have ascertained cither that the connexion is a fact 
or that the thing is — i.e. asceitaincd either the paitial or the 
90^ unqualified being of the thing — and aie proceeding to ask 
the reason of the connexion or the natuie of the thing then 
we are asking what the ‘ middle ’ is 

(By distinguishing the fact of the connexion and the 

cause ’ ’ , and a^ain that ' Why is S means ‘ What is the cause of 
P-S and ‘ What is S ‘ means ‘ \\ hat causes S ’ ’ 

This is obscurely norked out because Aristotle is hampered by his 
theory of pred’cation On the one hand (A) all four questions ask 
the cause of the being of A, which is a substance, (l) and (2) ask 
lespectively ‘Is there a cause’ and ‘What is the cause’ of S having 
being as the subject of an altiibute' — 1 e they seek a cause of part of A 's 
being, A"s being in so fai as A is Z’, w hile (3) and (4I ask icspectively ‘ Is 
there a cause ’ and ‘ tV hat is the cause ’ of A having being as a substance 
— 1. e th<‘y mquiie as to a cause of the complete unquahlied (dirXSr) 
being of A On the other hand, (B) (i) and (2) in asking the cause of 
A being P, are really asking ‘ W hat is the cause ol P^’, for P's being 
consists m us inheience in A This seems to distinguich (i) and (2) 
IS conceinmg the cause of attributes from {3) and (4) as concerning 
the cause of substances But >ou can also ask (3) and (4) of an 
attribute — S need not be a substance — e g wf in 90“ 5, given a> an 
instance of a dn-Xis ov, is an attiibute, aid in * 15 ff (wheie n etrriv 
; IS shown to be equivalent to dm n ea-i-ii' cKXciij^ir , and to have 
the same fittrov) dia rt fxX<i?rr< 7 a-fXi/iri, IS given as the equivalent of 
8ui rt itrriv CKXsiif^.r , 

In 1 . 31 to the end of the chapter it seems doubtful whether, as I have 
taken the passage, Aristotle is saying that to know what a thing is is 
to know what causes it, equally as legaids A gua A and A gua (i e 
equally as regal ds the complete and the partial being of a substance); 
or equally as regards the being of A and the being of P. 

The source of this obscurity is Aristotle’s struggle— necessitated by 
his view of predication— to distinguish grammatical subject and pre- 
dicate as substance and attribute, which consequently tend to become 
two kinds of thing The same struggle is seen in the fluctuation of 
the meaning nf vm kcijicvov, which means now the complete substance, 
(ii) as a totality of the elements constituting its aefiiiition and of its 
essential properties, (dj as a totality of its defining attributes only , 
now (.,) a mere substratum which alone remains when you remove all 
Its attributes from a substance 

* ‘Middle’: /mVov in this chapter is extended to mean ‘proximate 
cause’. It 15 wider than the middle term of a syllogism. It is, or 
rather is icflected by, the middle term of a syllogism in the case of the 
definition of an attribute, because the definition of an attribute is a 
Xnyur of It as inhering in the subject, and the middle term which 
proves, also causes, or reflects the cause of, this inherence; but the 
cause of a substance possessing unqualified being is not something 
other than itself, but its Xoyor, its definition by genus and differentia, 
and this cannot be the middle term of a syllogism, because such 
definition is not demonstrable (cf ii> ch. 4). 
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existence of the thing as respectively the paitial and the 
unqualified being of the thing, I mean that if we ask ‘ does 
the moon suffer eclipse?’, or ‘docs the moon wax?’, the 
question concerns a pait of the thing’s being; foi what we 
are asking in such questions is whether a thing is this or that, 
i.e. has or has not this or that attribute • whereas, if w e ask 
whether the moon or night exists, the question concerns the 
unqualified being of a thing.) 

We conclude that in all our inquiries we are asking either s 
whether there is a ' middle ’ or what the ‘ middle ’ is : for the 
' middle ’ here is precisely the cause, and it is the cause that 
we seek in all oui inquiries. Thus, ‘ Does the moon suffei 
eclipse? ’ means ‘Is theie or is theie not a cause producing 
eclipse of the moon ? ’, and when we have leaint that there 
IS, our next question is, ' What, then, is this cause ? ’ ; for the 
cause thiough which a thing not ts this or that, i. e. has 
this or that attribute, but without qualification is — and the lo 
cause through which ^ it is — not ts without qualification, but 
is ikts or that as having some essential attribute or some 
accident — are both alike the ' middle ’. By that which 
ts without qualification I mean the subject, e g moon or 
eaith oi sun oi triangle ; by that which a subject is (in the 
partial sense) I mean a piopeity, e. g. eclipse, equality or 
inequality, iiitei position oi non-interposition. For in all 
these examples it is cleai that the nature of the thing and 
the reason of the fact aie identical; the question ‘What is 15 
eclipse? ’ and its answer ‘ The privation of the moon’s light 
by the interposition of the earth’ aie identical with the 
question ‘ What is the reason of eclipse ? ’ or ‘ Why does the 
moon suffei eclipse ? ’ and the reply ‘ Because of the failure 
of light thiough the earth's shutting it out'. Again, for 
‘ What is a concord ? A commensurate numerical ratio of 
a high and * a low note ’, we may substitute ‘ What reason 
makes a high and a low note concoi;dant ? Their 1 elation 20 
accoiding to a commensurate numeiical latio.’ ‘Are the 
high and the low note concordant?’ is equivalent to ‘Is 

' Reading rou €ivai for ri fimi with Bonitz in 90^ 9. 

* Reading xai for tj with D in 90* 19. 
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their ratio commensurate?'; and when we find that it is 
commensuiate, we ask ‘ What, then, is their ratio?'. 

Cases in which the ‘middle' is sensible show that the 
j 5 object of our inquiry is always the ‘middle', we inquire, 
because we have not perceived it, whether there is or is not 
a ‘ middle ’ causing e. g an eclipse. On the othei hand, if 
we were on the moon we should not be inquiiing either as 
to the fact or the reason, but both fact and reason would be 
obvious simultaneously. Foi the act of perception would 
have enabled us to know the univeisal too; since, the 
present fact of an eclipse being evident, perception would 
then at the same time give us the present fact of the earth’s 
screening the sun’s light, and fiom this would arise the 
universal. 

Thus, as we maintain, to know a thing’s nature is to know 
the reason why it is ; and this is equally true of things in so 
far as they are said without qualification to be as opposed 
to being possessed of some attribute, and in so far as they 
are said to be possessed of some attribute such as equal to 
two right angles, oi gi eater or less. 

ia It is clear, then, that all questions are a search foi a 3 
‘ middle ’. Let us now state how essential nature is revealed, 
and in what way it can be reduced to demonstration , ^ what 
definition is, and what things are definable. And let us 
first discuss certain difficulties which these questions raise, 
90'’ beginning what we have to say with a point most intimately 
connected with our immediately preceding remarks, namely 
the doubt that might be felt as to whether or not it is 
possible to know the same thing in the same relation, both 
by definition and by demonstration. It might, I mean, be 
urged that definition is held to concern essential nature and 
is in every case universal and affirmative ; whereas, on the 
s othci hand, some conclusions are negative and some are not 
univeisal ; e. g. all in the second figure are negative, none in 
the third arc universal. :^nd again, not even all affirmative 
conclusions in the first figure are definable, e. g. ‘ every tri- 
angle has its angles equal to two right angles ’. An argument 


‘ C£ 94*11-14. 
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proving this difference between demonstration and definition 
is that to have scientific knowledge of the demonstiable^ is 
identical with possessing a demonstration of it ; hence if 10 
demonstration of such conclusions as these is possible, there 
clcaily cannot also be definition of them. If theie could, 
one might know such a conclusion also in viitue of its 
definition without possessing the demonstration of it ; for 
there is nothing to stop our having the one without the 
other. 

Induction too will sufficiently convince us of this difference ; 
for never yet by defining anything — essential attribute or ,5 
accident — did we get knowledge of it. Again, if to define 
is to acquiie knowledge of a substance, at any rate such 
attributes aie not substances 

It is evident, then, that not everything demonstrable can 
be defined. What then? Can everything definable be 
demonstrated, or not? There is one of our previous 
arguments ti^ich co\ ers this too. Of a single thing qua ao 
single there is a single scientific knowledge. Hence, since 
to know thd demonstiable scientifically is to possess the 
demonstration of it, an impossible consequence will follow : — 
possession of its definition without its demonsti ation will 
give knowledge of the demonstrable. 

Moreover, the basic premisses of demonsti ations are 
definitions, and it has already been shown ^ that these will be 
found indemonstiable; either the basic premisses will be 25 
demonstrable and will depend on prior premisses, and the 
legress will be endless; or the primary truths will be 
indemonstrable definitions. 

But if the definable and the demonstiable are not wholly 
the same, may they yet be partially the same ? Oi is that 
impossible, because there can be no demonstration of the 
definable? Thcie can be none, because definition is of the 30 
essential nature or being of something, and all demon- 
strations evidently posit and assume the essential nature — 
mathematical demonsti ations, for example, the nature of 

’ Reading nTniSeiicToti-with Waltz, who iS confinned by dn-odfiKToi/ (A, 

13 , and C) in * 21. A reads d7ra8<iin'iKdi', B, D, M, n, u diFodctKrtKSr. 

’ Cf. 72’’ 18-25 and 84“ 30-'’ 2 
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unity and the odd, and all the olhci sciences likewise. 
Moreover, cveiy demonstration pioves a predicate of a 
.subject as attaching or as not attaching to it, but in d^,fini- 
.ts tion one thing is not piodicated of another; we do not, 
c. g, piedicatc animal of biped nor biped of animal, nor 
yet figuie of plane — plane not being figure noi figiiie plane ' 
Again, to piovc essential natuie is not the same as to 
91“ prove the fact of a connexion. Now definition reveals 
essential nature, denionstiation leveals that a given attiibute 
attaches 01 does not attach to a given subject , but different 
things lequiic diffeient demonstiations* — unless the one 
demonstiation is related to the other as pait to whole. 

I add this because if all tiiangles have been proved to possess 
angles equal to two light angles, then this attiibute has 
been pioved to attach to isosceles, for isosceles is a pait of 
5 which all triangles constitute the whole. But in the case 
before us the fact and the essential natuie aie not so 1 elated 
to one anothei, since the one is not a pait of the othei. 

So it emerges that not all the definable is demonstrable 
nor all the demonstrable definable , and we may draw the 
geneial conclusion that tlieie is no identical object of which 
it IS possible to possess both a definition and a demonstration. 

10 It follows obviously that definition and demonstiation aie 
neither identical nor contained either within the othei . if 
they weie, their objects would be 1 elated cither as identical 
or as whole and pai t. 

So much, then, for the fiist stage of oui problem. The 4 
next step is to laise the question whether syllogism — i e. 
demonstration — of the definable natuie is possible or, as oui 
recent argument assumed,® impossible. 

' sc. within the definitory Aoyor. In the definition of avOiKorrns, {aai- 
fh'/row-XnyiKiiv, the three ‘momen's’ are severally and collectively 
predicable of fVdfjuir.ir, but they are not, when considered as moments 
constituting the definition of tifOpanos, predicable of each other 

’ Aristotle argues that what definition reveals and what ordin.ary 
dcmonstnation reveals are different Therefore if definition is a kind 
of demonstration it is at any rate not the oidinary kind, and the 
‘ definable ’ has not been shown to -be the ‘ demonstrable ’ in the sense 
reauired 

' Aristotle has been assuming that atroiti^tt is only of to on. Cf. 
e g 9o'>3i-9i»2. 
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We might tiiguc it impostiibicon tlie following grounds — 

(a) syllogism proves an attribute of a subject thiough the 
middleteim; on the other hand (3) its definable nature is both 15 
‘ peciillai ’ ^ to a subject and piedicalcd of it as belonging to 
its essence. But in that case {1) the subject, its definition, and 
the middle tci m connecting them must be recipiocally predi- 
cable of one another, for ifyl IS ‘peculiar’ to C, obviously A is 
‘peculiai’ to B and B to C — in fact all three terms aic 
‘peculiar’ to one another and further (2) if A inheres in 
the essence of all B and B is picdicated univeisally of all C 
as belonging to Cs essence, A also must be predicated of C 
as belonging to its essence. 

If one does not take this rcl.ition as thus duplicated — if, 
that IS, A is picdicated as being of the essence of B, but B 
IS not of the essence of the subjects of which it is predi- 
cated — A will not necessaiily be piedicated of C as belong- 
ing to Its essence. So both piemisses iv\ll predicate essence, 
and consequently B also will be picdicated of C as its 
essence. Since, thcrefoie, both piemLsscs do piedicate sj 
essence — i. e. definable foim — C's definable form will appear 
in the middle teim before the conclusion is diawn 

We may geneiahre by supposing that it is possible to 
prove the essential natuie of man. Let C be man, A ma'n's 
essential natuic — two-footed animal, or aught else it may 
be. Then, if we aie to syllogize, A must be predicated 
of all B. But this premiss will be mediated by a fresh 
definition, which consequently will also be the essential 3 ° 
nature of man* Theicfore the argument assumes what it 
has to prove, since B too is the essential natuic of man. It 
is, howcvei, the case in which there are only the two 
premisses — i.e. in which the picmisscs aic primal y and 
immediate — which wc ought to investigate, because it best 
illiistiates the point under discussion. 

Thus they who prove the essential natuic of soul or man 15 

* Kiev, cf note on 73“ 7. 

’ sc. ‘ and an indefinite regress occiiis ’ This argument is a corollary 
of the proof in 91^15-26 that if the proposition predicating A — its 
definition— of C can be a conclusion, there must be a middle term, U, 
and since A, B, and C are recipiocally predicable, D too, as well as A, 
will be a definition of C. 
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oi anything else thiough recipiocating Itimij beg the 
question. It would be begging the question, foi example, 
to contend that the soul is that which causes its own life, 
and that what causes its own life is a self-moving number , 
for one would have to postulate that the soul is a sclf- 
91” moving numbei in the sense of being identical with it ' For 
if A is piedicable as a mere consequent of B and B oi C, A 
will not on that account be the definable foim of C A 
will meiely be what® it was tiue to say of C. Even if A is 
piedicatcd of all .^inasmuch as B is identical W'lth a species 
o[ A, still it will not follow being an animal is piedicated 
s of being a man — since it is true that in all instances to be 
human is to be animal, just as it is also true that every man 
is an animal — but not as identical with being man.“ 

We conclude, then, that unless one takes both the pre- 
misses as piedicating essence, one cannot infer that A is 
the definable form and essence of C : but if one does so take 
them, in assuming B one will have assumed, before drawing 
the conclusion, what the definable form of C is ; * so that 
lotheie has been no infcience, foi one has begged the 
question. 

Nor, as was said in my formal logic,® is the method of 5 
division a process of inference at all, since at no point does 
the characterization of the subject follow necessarily from 
the premising of certain other facts® . division demonstrates 
15 as little as does induction. For in a genuine demonstration 
the conclusion must not be put as a question nor depend on 
a concession, but must follow necessarily from its piemisscs, 
even if the respondent deny it. The definer asks ‘ Is man 
animal or inanimate ? ’ and then ’ assumes — he has not 


* Snip apiBpov ilmi alrov airSy Kiyovyru alone would mean ' to be of 
the genus self-moving number’ ; as qualified by uc to airh Sv it means 
‘fully identical with and completely definable as self-moving number'. 

“ Reading dXX’<o) dXi;dcr. 

* Treating dXij^tV yap . . . f^oi- '>7 as a parenthesis. 

* By water’s on tori t4 tI is easier. 

' Cf. Aft Pr 1, ch 31. iv Tji draXvari tj] nipi ra a\TipaTa means 
literally ‘ in that part of the logical^ resolution of conclusions into 
their premisses which concerns the figures ’. 

* A reminder of the definition of avKKoyurtiSs, An. Pr, 1, 24'’ 18-20. 

’ 1 e when the respondent has replied ' animal 
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inferred — that man is animal Next, when piesented with 
an exhaustive division of animal into tei restnal and aquatic, 
he assumes that man is terrestiial. Moreover, that man is 20 
the complete formula, teirestrial-animal, does not follow 
necessaiily from the premisses - this too is an assumption, 
and equally an assumption whether the division comprises 
many differentiae 01 few. (Indeed as this method of division 
is used by those who proceed by it, even truths that can be 
inferred actually fail to appear as such ) ^ For why should 
not the whole of this formula be true of man, and yet not 25 
exhibit his essential natuie or definable foim? Again, 
what guarantee is there against an unessential addition, 01 
against the omission of the final or of an intermediate 
determinant of the substantial being ? 

The champion of division might heie uige that though 
these lapses do occur, yet we can solve that difficulty if all 
the attributes we assume are constituents of the definable 
form, and if, postulating the genus, we produce by division 
the requisite uninteriupted sequence of terms,^ and omit 
nothing ; and that indeed we cannot fail to fulfil these 30 
conditions if what is to be divided falls whole into the 
division at each stage, and none of it is omitted , and that 
this — the dividendum — must without further question be 
(ultimately) incapable of fiesh specific division.® Never- 

‘ Treating iau\\6yiaTos—<rvKKoytiF0^rai m **23 and 24 as a paren- 
thesis. 

‘ The terms of a series are when nothing of the same kind as 

they intervenes between them, cf. Phys. vi. 23}'’ 23 and note on 95'’ 4 
The completed Siai'pco-is of a yhos must present a set of terms such 
that between any two terms which are next to one another, either 
horizontally or vertically, no term of the same genus intervenes 
Thus, if a yfvot A IS divided into B and C, B and C must be : 
if B and C are divided respectively mto B* and C* C*, each of these 
pairs must be and also the pairs AB, BB*-, BB^, and.^C, C'C‘, 

Cp*, must each be 

’ Omitting yhp and in 32 with A. roSro in ^ 32 refers to the 
subject of (jirt'anti m 31. The divider is supposed to argue that if 
the process of division fulfils certain conditions — which, if at each stage 
it exhausts the dividendum, it cannot fail to do — then its final result 
must be an Sto/iov elSus — the essentially definable. In the next 
sentence Aristotle does not dispute that Bialpfirit may reach an uTopov 
euSot but denies that it does so by a process of inference >)£ii in '’32 
seems to mean * without more ado ’, ‘ without having any further con- 
dition to fulfil’ : B fiSi], Waltz tVin, 
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tlieless, we reply, division does not involve inference; 
if it gives knowledge, it gives it in anothei way. Nor is 
there any absurdity in this induction, peihaps, is not 
demonstration any more than is division, yet it does make 
35 evident some truth. Yet to state a definition i cached by 
division is not to state a conclusion : as, when conclusions 
are diawn without their appiopiiate middles, the alleged 
necessity by which the infeience follows from the piemisses 
is open to a question as to the reason foi it, so definitions 
reached by dii ision invite the same question. Thus to the 
92® question ‘ What is the essential natuie of man ? ’ the dividei 
replies ‘ Animal, moital, footed, biped, wingless ’ , and when 
at each step he is asked ‘ Why ’ ’, he will say, and, as he 
thinks, prove by division, that all animal is moital or 
immortal but such a formula taken in its entirety is not 
definition, so that even if division docs demonstrate its 
formula, definition at any late does not turn out to be a 
5 conclusion of infeience 

Can we nevertheless actually demonstrate what a thing 6 
essentially and substantially is, but hypothetically, i e. by 
premising (i) that its definable form is constituted by the 
‘peculiai ’'attiibutcs of its essential nature; (2) that such 
and such are the only attr^jutes of its essential natuie, and 
that the complete synthesis of them is peculiar to the 
thing ; and thus — since in this synthesis consists the being 
of the thing — obtaining our conclusion ? Or is the truth 
10 that, since proof must be through the middle term, the 
definable form is once more assumed in this minoi premiss 
too ? 

Fuithcr, just as in syllogizing w'e do not premise what 
syllogistic inference is (since the premisses fiom which we 
conclude must be lelated as whole and part),* so the 
definable form must not fall within the syllogism but lemain 
outside the piemisses posited. It is only against a doubt 
15 as to Its having been a syllogistic infeience at all that we 

* Cf. note on 73“ 7 

’ A reminder of a necessary condition of syllogism If the definition 
of syllogism is premised the conclusion would have to affirm some 
subject to be of the nature of syllogism. 
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have to defend oiir aiguinent as conformin{j to the defini- 
tion of syllogism. It is onlyAvhen some one doubts whether 
the conclusion proved is the definable form that we have 
to defend it as conforming to the definition of definable 
foim which we assumed. Hence syllogistic inference must 
be possible even without the expiess statement of what 
syllogism is oi what definable foim is ’ 

The following tj'pe of hypothetical proof also begs the :o 
question If evil is definable as the divisible, and the defini- 
tion of a thing’s contrary — if it has one — is the contrary of 
the thing’s definition , then, if good is the contrary of evil 
and the indivisible of the divisible, we conclude that to be 
good is essentially to be indivisible. The question is begged 
because definable form is assumed as a premiss, and as a 
piemiss which is to prove definable form. ‘ But not the 
same definable foim you may object.® That I admit, for 35 
in demonstiations also we premise that 'this’ is piedicable 
of ‘that’,* but in this piemiss the term we asset t of the 
minor is neither the major itself nor a teim identical in 
definition, or convertible, with the major 

Again, both pi oof by division and the syllogism just 
described are open to the question why man should be 
animal-biped-tenestiial and not merely animal terres- 
trial, since what they premise does not ensure that the 30 
piedicates shall constitute a genuine unity and not merely 
belong to a single subject as do musical and giamniatical 
when predicated of the same man. 

7 How then by definition shall we prove substance or 
essential nature ? We cannot show it as a fresh fact 35 
necessarily following fiom the assumption of piemisses 
admitted to be facts — the method of demonstration : we 
may not proceed as by induction to establish a universal on 
the evidence of groups of pai ticulars which offer no excep- 

* Reading ^ to ri tii/iu with A 

* The full Greek would be tl TO eij/ai eVri ru diaipera flyaif ra 

3* euayri^ to eivaL (cri to €ivai , . . Itwould however be easier 

to read ti to (so B and VVaitz) (sc. elvai) e'ari to duuptra eiyat, to 
3* evavTtto (sc. rd tu ivavriti Hvat, 

^ Piacing a colon after p^vrot. 

* tu 3« MTa roodfssminor premiss. 
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tion, because induction piovcs not what the essential natuic 
Qa'’ of a thing is but that it has or has not some attribute. 
Therefore, since presumably one cannot prove essential 
nature by an appeal to sense perception * or by pointing 
with the finger, what other method lemains ? 

To put it another way how shall we by definition prove 
essential nature'i He who knows what human — or any other 
3 — nature is, must know also that man exists , foi no one 
knows the nature of what does not exist — one can know 
the meaning of the phrase or name ‘goat-stag’ but not 
what the essential nature of a goat-stag is. But furthei, if 
definition can prove what is the essential nature of a thing, 
can it also prove that it exists? And how will it piove 
them both by the same process,^ since definition exhibits one 
lo single thing and demonstration anothei single thing, and 
what human nature is and the fact that man exists are not 
the same thing ? Then too we hold that it is by demon~ 
Stratton that the being of everything must be proved — 
unless Indeed to be were its essence ; and, since being is not 
a genus, ^ it is not the essence of anything. Hence the being 
of anything as fact is matter for demonstration ; and this 
IS is the actual procedure of the sciences, for the geometer 
assumes the meaning of the word triangle, but that it is 
possessed of some attribute* he pioves. What is it, then, 
that we shall prove in defining essential nature ? Triangle ? 
In that case a man will know by definition what a thing’s 
nature is without knowing whether it exists. But that is 
impossible 

Moreover it is clear, if we considci the methods of de- 
fining actually in use, that definition does not piove that 
20 the thing defined exists : since even if there does actually 

* Cf for this use of uXaBiia-tt e g Met. loss’* ii, 1064* 8, Rhei. 1386* 
32 (best MSS ). 

’ Placing a comma after W cort and a note of interrogation after on 
rem, and reading rat ttus tu avrm \oy<g with A and B. So Waitz. 

“ Cf Met. 998’’ 22 flf and 1045'’ 6 

* Triangle is for the geometer roost naturally a subject and not an 
attribute ‘ and in that case on h’ tan should mean not ‘ that it exists ’, 
but ‘ that it has some attribute’, e g. equality to two right angles. It 
IS tempting to read (Vrl n, 

Cf., however, note on 71* 15, and it is possible that Aristotle is 
speaking loosely in this dialectical passage. 
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exist something* which is equidistant from a centre,® yet 
why should the thing named in the definition exist ? •* Why, 
in other words, should this be the formula defining circle ? 
One might equally well call it the definition of mountain 
copper. For definitions do not cairy a further guarantee 
that the thing defined can exist or that it is what they 
claim to define one can always ask why. >3 

Since, therefore, to define is to prove either a thing’s 
essential natuie or the meaning of its name, we may con- 
clude that definition, if it in no sense pioves essential nature, 
is a set of words signifying precisely what a name signifies. 

But that were a strange consequence , for (i) both what is 
not substance and what does not exist at all would be 
definable, since even non-existents can be signified by 
a name: (a) all sets of woids or sentences would be defini- ao 
tions, since any kind of sentence could be given a name , so 
that we should all be talking in definitions, and even the 
Iliad would be a definition; (3) no demonstiation* can 
prove that any paiticular name means any particular thing.® 
neither, therefoie, do definitions, in addition to revealing the 
meaning of a name, also reveal that the name has this 
meaning. It appears then fiom these consideiations that 35 
neither definition and syllogism nor their objects are iden- 
tical, and further that definition neither demonstrates nor 
pioves anything, and that knowledge of essential natuie is 
not to be obtained either by definition or by demonstra- 
tion. 

8 We must now start afresh and consider which of these 93“ 
conclusions aie sound and which are not, and what is the 
nature of definition, and whether essential nature is in any 
sense demonstrable and definable or in none. 

Now to know its essential nature is, as we said,® the same 
as to know the cause of a thing’s existence, and the proof 

* Reading n lirov for to l<roi', with A and D. 

' An abbreviated definition of circle, cf. Euclid, £lem i, Defs. xv 
and XVI 

’ Accenting ?oTi. 

* Omitting with A, B, D, and supposing dn-djcifir to be 

understood. 

‘ sc . ' as on this assumption it would have to do’. 

* II, ch. a. In 93* 4 read toC »I ftm with A, C, and B com 
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5 of tliii depends on the fact that a thing must have a cause. 
Moi cover, this cause is cithei identical with the essential 
nature of the thing oi distinct fiom it, ‘ and if its cause is 
distinct from it, the essential nature of the thing is either 
demonstrable or indemonstrable. Consequently, if the 
cause is distinct fiom the thing’s essential nature and 
demonstiation is possible, the cause must be the middle 
term, and, the conclusion pioved being universal and affiim- 
ative, the proof is in the first figure So the method just 
examined of proving it Ihiough another essential nature 
lo would be one way of proving essential nature, because 
a conclusion containing essential nature must be infeired 
through a middle which is an essential nature just as 
a ' peculiai ’ - property must be inferred through a middle 
which is a ‘ peculiar’ property , so that of the two definable 
natures of a single thing this method will prove one and 
not the other.^ 

Now it was said before* that this method could not 
amount to demonstiation of essential nature — it is actually 
15 a dialectical pioof of it — so let us begin again and explain 
by what method it can be demonstrated When we are 
aware of a fact we seek its leason, and though sometimes 
the fact and the reason dawn on us simultaneously, yet we 
cannot appiehend the reason a moment sooner than the 
fact ; and cleai ly in j ust the same way we cannot apprehend 
a thing’s definable form without appiehcnding that it exists, 
20 since while we aie ignorant whether it exists we cannot 
know its essential nature. Moreover we aie aware whether 
a thing exists or not sometimes through appiehcnding an 
element in its character, and sometimes accidentally,® as, 

‘ ‘distinct from it’, i e in the case ot firopei ties, with the definition 
of which Aristotle is alone concerned in this chapter. The being of a 
property consists in its inherence in a substance through a middle 
which defines it Cf the following chapter 

“ Cf note on 73“ 7. 

’ “12 Tuv tI tjv cimi Aristotle speaks of two moments of the 
definable form as two essential natures His argument amounts to 
this that if the conclusion contains the whole definition, the question 
has been begged in the premisses (cf 11, ch. 4) Hence syllogism — and 
even so merely dialectical syllogism — is only possible if premisses and 
conclusion each contain a part of the definition * 11, ch 2, 

“ The distinction is th it between genuine knowledge of a connexion 
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for example, when we arc aware of thunder as a noise in 
the clouds, of eclipse as a piivalion of light, or of man as 
some species of animal, or of the soul as a self-moving 
thing. As often as we have accidental knowledge that 
the thing exists, we must be m a wholly negative state 25 
as legaids awareness of its essential natuie; for we have 
not got genuine knowledge even of its existence, and to 
search for a thing’s esscntul natuie when we are unaware 
that it exists is to search for nothing On the othei hand, 
whenever we appiehend an element in the thing's character 
there is less difficulty. Thus it follows that the degiee 
of oui knowledge of a thing’s essential nature is detei mined 
by the sense in which w'C are awaie that it exists. Let us 
then take the following as oui first instance of being aware 
of an element m the essential nature. Let A be eclipse, C 30 
the moon, B the eaith’s acting as a scieen. Now to ask 
whether the moon is eclipsed or mt is to ask whether 
01 not B has ocemred. But that is piecisely the same as 
asking whether A has a defining condition ; ^ and if this 
condition actually exists, we asseit that A also actually 
exists Or again we may ask which side of a contradiction 
the defining condition necessitates does it make the angles 
of a triangle equal or not equal to two light angles’ When 
we have found the answer, if the piemisses are immediate,^ 
we know fact and leason together; if they are not im- 35 
mediate, we know the fact without the leason, as in the 
following example; let C be the moon, A eclipse, B the 
fact that the moon fails to pioduce shadows ® though she is 
full and though no visible body intcivenes between us and 

through its cause and accidental knowledge of it through a middle not 
the cause. 

* \dyar varies in meaning from mere ‘statement’ to ‘the formula 
giving TO Ti ijv (tmi of a substance’, but always the underlying unity 
of us meanings is the rationality, the intelligible connexion, which dis- 
course-verbal or held by the soul with herself — exhibits in varying 
degrees Here it is equivalent to ‘ proximate cause ’ The fact that 
Xoyor also means ‘definition’ assists Aristotle to identify cause and 
definition. ‘Defining condition’ perhaps to some degree covers the 
two senses 

■ Reading Si' ri/ifo-Mv with Waltz 

’ I. e that theie is no moonlight casting shadows on the earth on 
a clear night at full moon. 
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her. Then if B, failure to produce shadows in spite of the 
93** absence of an intervening body, is attributable to C, and A, 
eclipse, is attributable to B, it is clear that the moon is 
eclipsed, but the reason why is not yet clear, and we know 
that eclipse exists, but we do not know what its essential 
nature is. But when it is clear that A is attributable to 
C and we proceed to ask the reason of this fact, we are 
5 inquiring what is the nature of B is it the earth’s acting 
as a screen, oi the moon’s rotation or hei extinction? But 
B is the definition of the othci term, viz., in these examples, 
of the major teim .^4 ; for eclipse is constituted by the earth 
acting as a screen. Thus, (i) ‘ What is thunder ? ’ ‘ The 
quenching of fire in cloud ’.and (a) ‘Why does it thunder?’ 
‘Because fire is quenched in the cloud’, aie equivalent. 

10 Let C be cloud, A thunder, B the quenching of fire. Then 
B is attributable to C, cloud, since fire is quenched in it ; 
and A, noise, is attributable to B ; and B is assuredly the 
definition of the major term A. If there be a further 
mediating cause of B, it will be one of the remaining 
partial definitions of A. 

IS We have stated then how essential nature is discovered 
and becomes known, and we see that, while there is no 
syllogism — i e. no demonstrative syllogism — of essential 
nature, yet it is through syllogism, viz demonstiative syl- 
logism, that essential nature is exhibited. So we conclude 
that neither can the essential nature of anything which has 
a cause distinct from itself be known without demonstia- 
tion, nor can it be demonstrated ; and this is what we 
30 contended in our preliminary discussions.^ 

Now while some things have a cause distinct from them- 9 
selves, others have not. Hence it is evident that there are 
essential natures which are immediate, that is are basic 
piemissea ; and of these not only fAa/ they aie but also 
7vAa/ they are must be assumed or revealed in some other 
way. This too is the actual procedure of the arithmetician, 

35 who assumes both the nature and the existence of unit. On 
^ the other hand, it is possible (in the manner explained) to 


* ii, ch, 3. 
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exhibit through demonstiation the essential nature of things 
which have a ‘ middle i. e. a cause of their substantial 
being other than that being itself, but we do not thereby 
demonstrate it. 

lo Since definition is said to be the statement of a thing’s 
nature, obviously one kind of definition will be a statement 
of the meaning of the name, or of an equivalent nominal 30 
formula. A definition in this sense tells you, e. g, the 
meaning of the phrase ' triangular charactei ’ ® When we 
aie aware that triangle exists, we inquire the reason why it 
exists. But it is difficult thus to learn the definition of 
things the existence of which we do not genuinely know — 
the cause of this difficulty being, as we said befoie,® that 
we only know accidentally whether 01 not the thing exists 35 
Moreovei, a statement may be a unity in either of two ways, 
by conjunction, like the //iflrf, or because it exhibits a single 
predicate as inhering not accidentally in a single subj'ect,* 

That then is one way of defining definition. Another kind 
of definition is a formula exhibiting the cause of a thing’s 
existence Thus the foimer signifies without pioving, but 94“ 
the latter will clearly be a ^«irj/-demonstiation of essential 
nature, diffeiing from demonstration in the arrangement 
of its terms. For there is a diffeience between stating why 
It thunders, and stating what is the essential natuie of 
thunder ; since the first statement will be ‘ Because fire 
is quenched in the clouds ’, while the statement of what the 
nature of thunder is will be ‘The noise of fire being 
quenched in the clouds Thus the same statement takes 5 
a different form : in one form it is continuous ® demonstra- 
tion, in the other definition. Again, thunder can be defined 

' Cf,, however, 11, ch 2, and note on 89'’ 38. Aristotle here uses fievov 
in the more restricted sense 

® i.e. as treated by geometry ; that is, as abstiacted a materia and 
treated as a subject. Cf 81'’ 25 
' Cf 93“ 16-27 

* Presumably a reason for there being a kind of definition' other than 
nominal The reference is obviously to 92® 32 
° Demonstration, like a line, is continuous because its premisses are 
parts which are conterminous (as linked by middle terms), and there 
IS a movement from premisses to conclusion. Definition resembles 
rather the indivisible simplicity of a point. 
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as noise in the clouds, which is the conclusion of the 
demonstration embodying essential nature. On the other 
hand the definition of immediates is an indemonstrable 
lo positing of essential natuie. 

We conclude then that definition is {a) an indemonstrable 
statement of essential nature, or (b) a syllogism of essential 
nature differing from demonstration in grammatical form, 
or (it) the conclusion of a deinonstiation giving essential 
natuie 

Our discussion has therefore made plain (i) in what 
sense and of what things the essential natuie is demon- 
15 stiable, and in what sense and of what things it is not , 

(2) what aie the various meanings of the term definition, and 
in what sense and of what things it pioves the essential 
natuie, and in what sense and of what things it does not ; 

(3) what is the 1 elation of definition to demonstration, and 
how fai the same thing is both definable and demonstiable 
and how fai it is not. 

ao We think we have scientific knowledge when we know ll 
the cause, and there arc foui causes (i) the definable foim, 
(a) an antecedent which necessitates a consequent,' (3) the 

* By this Aristotle appears to mean the malernl cause , cf Physics 
II, 195*18, 19, where the premisses of a syllogism are said to be the 
material cause of the conclusion In this chapter Aristotle gives no 
separate example of formal cause as the middle term of demonstration, 
and seems rather, in virtue of a d ffeient classification of cause, to 
regard the middle of demonstration as always a formal cause because it 
defines the major ter n, and as genencally embracing material, efficient, 
and hnal causes. But as the transition is neither explicit nor complete, 
this IS confusing. In the Metaphysics Aristotle teaches that formal, 
final, and efficient causes coalesce (cf e g Met 1044*’!, I070*’26), 
while the mateiial cause remains distinct The treatment of causation 
here is presumably earlier than the teaching of the Metaphysics, though 
in the last part of the chapter Aristotle is moving towards the position 
he there adopts Possibly he felt that if the middle of airdSeifw must 
reflect the full proximate cause of a connexion, then the four causes 
could not remain wholly distinct fiom one another, and hence his 
attempt here to unite them under the formal cause He may sub- 
sequently have been induced to omit the material cause from tins 
unification from a consideration of the unknowable and merely potential 
nature of CX?; Even here the example he gives of .a material cause is 
not uhat one expects, i e not one such as, c g, bricks taken as the 
material cause of a house Aristotle's difficulty is due to the fact that 
he IS trying to equate scientific conceptions of causation, which he 
should have recognized as oiKcZnt apxai, or at least as axioms not trans- 
ferable without modificalion from spheres which they were formulated 
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efficient cause,’ (4) the final cause. Hence each of these 
can be the middle term of a pi oof, foi * {a) though the 
inference from antecedent to nccessaiy consequent does not 
hold if only one piemiss is assumed — two is the minimum 13 
— ^still when theie are two it holds on condition that they 
have a single common middle tcim. So it is from the 
assumption of this single middle term that the conclusion 
follows necessarily. The following example will also show 
this.® Why is the angle in a semicircle a right angle ? — or 
from what assumption does it follow that it is a right angle ? 
Thus, let A be right angle, B the half of two right angles, 

C the angle in a semicircle. Then B is the cause in virtue 3° 
of which A, light angle, is attributable to C, the angle in a 
semicircle, since B = A and the other, viz. C, ■=B, for C is 
half of two right angles. Theiefoie it is the assumption of 
B, the half of two light angles, from which it follows thatyl 
is attributable to C, 1. e, that the angle in a semiciicle is a 
light angle. Moreover, B is identical with (b) the defining 
form of A, since it is what A's definition* signifies. More- 35 
ovei, the formal cause has already been shown to be the 
middle.’ (c) ' Why did the Athenians become involved in 
the Persian war?’ means ‘What cause originated the 
waging of war against the Athenians?’ and the answer 
is, ‘Because they laided Saidis with the Eretiians’, since 94'’ 
this originated the war. Let A be war, B unprovoked 
raiding, C the Athenians. Then B, unprovoked raiding, is 
true of C, the Athenians, and A is tiue of B, since men 
make war on the unjust aggiessor. So A, having war 5 
waged upon them, is true of B, the initial aggiessors, and 

to explain, with the logical category of ground and consequent, which 
for him takes the narrowly specialized form of inherence of attribute m 
subject Two thousand years later Leibniz was still making the same 
attempt 

‘ r] ri Trplrov should be thus accented 

’ sc. ‘ lest you should suppose that (2) could not be a middle '. 

’ St ‘that (2) can appear as a middle’. 

’ Cf Euclid, £/ei/i 1, Def x, but Aristotle may be leferring to some 
earlier definition The proof heie given that the angle in a semicircle 
IS a light angle is not that of Euclid in 31 , cf Heath, CinA 
Mathematics, i pp 339, 340. 

' The reference is to 93'‘3ff, and other passages such as94''5flr., 
where the middle is shown to define the major. 

II 
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B is true of C, the Athenians, who were the aggressors. 
Hence here too the cause — in this case the efficient cause — 
is the middle term, {d) This is no less true where the cause 
is the final cause. E. g. why does one take a walk after 
supper? For the sake of one’s health. Why does a house 
10 exist? For the preservation of one’s goods. The end in 
view is in the one case health, in the other preservation. To 
ask the reason why one must walk after supper is precisely 
to ask to what end one must do it. Let C be walking after 
supper, B the non-regurgitation of food, A health. Then 
let walking after supper possess the propeity of preventing 
IS food from rising to the orifice of the stomach, and let this 
condition be healthy ; since it seems that B, the non-regurgi- 
tation of food, is attributable to C, taking a walk, and that 
A, health, is attiibutable to B W’hat, then, is the cause 
through which A, the final cause, inheres in C? It is B, 
the non-regurgitation of food ; but B is a kind of definition 
ao of A, for A will be explained by it. Why is B the cause 
of .^’s belonging to C? Because to be in a condition such 
as B is to be in health. The definitions must be transposed, 
and then the detail will become clearer.^ Incidentally, here 
the order of coming to be is the reverse of what it is in 
proof through the efficient cause • in the efficient order the 
middle term must come to be first, whereas in the teleo- 
35 logical order the minor, C, must fiist take place, and the 
end in view comes last in time.^ 

I The argument from 94’’ 8 is roughly as follows ; — 

Health A, digestion S, walking C . 

The final cause A inheres in C through the efficient cause B. (A-B, 
B-C,..A-C) 

^But the final cause naturally appears as the effect of the efficient 
cause ; which means that) B, the efficient cause, is a kind of definition 
of A, the final cause. 

^Since A is B'^ final cause, just as much as B is ^'s efficient cause. 
A is also a kind of definition of B^ Hence) we can transpose A and B, 
and prove the inherence of B m 'C through A {B-A, A-C , . . B-C.) 

This seems to foreshadow the doctrine of the ultimate identity of 
final, efficient, and formal cause, cf, note on 94'' 22. 

• The actual yeveait or order of events is walking — digestion — 
health. The terms of the syllogism through the efficient cause reflect 
C B A 

these stages as follows: minor — middle — major In the syllogism through 

C B A 

final cause they appear as minor — major — middle. Aiistotle should. 
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The same thing may exist for an end and be necessi- 
tated as well For example, light shines, through a lantern 
(i) because that which consists of relatively small particles 
nccessaiily passes through pores larger than those pai tides 
— assuming that light does issue by penetration — and (a) for 30 
an end, namely to save us fiom stumbling. If, then, a 
thing can exist through two causes, can it come to be 
through two causes — as for instance if thunder be a hiss and 
a roar necessarily produced by the quenching of fire, and 
also designed, as the Pythagoteans say, for a threat to 
teirify those that lie in Tartaius?* Indeed, there are very 
many such cases, mostly among the piocesses and products 35 
of the natural world ; ® for nature, in different senses of the 
term 'nature', produces now for an end, now by neces- 
sity. 

Necessity too is of two kinds. It may work in accordance 
with a thing’s natural tendency, or by constraint and in 95* 
opposition to it ; as, for instance, by necessity a stone is 
borne both upwards and downwards, but not by the same 
necessity. 

Of the products of man’s intelligence some are never due 
to chance or necessity but always to an end, as for example 
a house or a statue ; others, such as health or safety, may 5 
result fiom chance as well. 

It is mostly in cases where the issue is indeterminate 
(though only where the production does not originate in 

however, have said of the middle in the efficient order not Sri ytneirBiu 
TTpurov, but that it must come to be before the major. 

But possibly «V»r in '’24=' in the teleological order’, tvrauOa, '>25, 

‘ in the efficient order and Anstotle is companng the order of steps in 
a 0 oi\(va-is (an araXums of an end into its means, cf. e. g E.N. 1112'’ 

1 1-24) with the actual order of events reflected by the syllogism through 
the effiaent cause. In this case he naturally says that in the teleo- 
logical order the middle — health, the end in view — is conceived first 
(cf E.N. loc cit ). The objection to this second view is that Aristotle 
is unlikely to speak of draXi/o’it as a yivtvn : in the passage quoted from 
E.N. he contrasts di'uXvcrtr and yivtms. 

^ Placing a comma after cVficxcrat in ^ 32 and a note of interrogation 
after (^ojSuvriu in ^34. - 

' (rt'vurrnpci'oir: probably the natural processes by which e g. o/ioiopcp^ 
are formed from frroixria. This is an instance of dual causation in 
yiyv€<r 6 ai, cf. 94'’ 3 1 . (rvi'roTuiriv ; probably natural products qua main- 
taining themselves in being (e g. plants and animals) — an instance of 
dual causation in (ivni, rf, ibid. 
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chance, and the end is consequently good),' that a lesult is 
due to an end, and this is tiue alike in natuie oi in ait. By 
chance, on the other hand, nothing comes to be for an end. 

10 The effect may be still coming to be, or its occuiiencei2 
may be past or future, yet the cause will be the same as 
when it is actually existent — for it is the middle which is 
the cause * — except that if the effect actually exists the cause 
is actually existent, if it is coming to be so is the cause, if 
its occurrence is past the cause is past, if futuic the cause is 
future. Foi example, the moon was eclipsed because the 
earth inteivencd, is becoming eclipsed because the earth is 
IS in process of intervening, will be eclipsed because the earth 
will intervene, is eclipsed because the earth intervenes. 

To take a second example assuming that the definition 
of ice is solidified water, let C be water, A solidified, B the 
middle, which is the cause, namely total failuie of heat. 
Then B is attiibuted to C, and A, solidification, to B ice 
ao forms when B is occuriing, has foimed when B has occurred, 
and will form when B shall occui. 

This sort of cause, then, and its effect come to be simul- 
taneously when they aie in piocess of becoming, and exist 
simultaneously when they actually exist , and the same holds 
good when they arc past and when they are future. But 
what of cases where they aie not simultaneous ? Can causes 
and effects diffeient fiom one another form, as they seem 
2.1 to us to form, a continuous succession, a past effect resulting 
fiom a past cause different fiom itself, a future effect from a 
future cause different from it, and an effect which is coming- 
to-be from a cause diffeient fiom and prior to it? Now on 
this theory it is from the posteiior event that we reason (and 
this though these later events actually have their source of 
origin in picvious events — a fact which shows that also 
when the effect is comiiig-to-be we still reason fiom the 
posteiior event), and fiom the pnoi event we cannot reason 

' Bracketing 95*7 urav . . *Zaya 66 v and reading a comma after 7/ 
in 7 ‘ The end is consequently good ’ — 1 e a genuine end 

’ Bracketing ru yap pia-ov atriov and following It with a colon 
Anstotle means that he is hqrc only dealing with causes which can 
be middle terms of demonstration, i.e. which reciprocate with fheir 
effects. 
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(we cannot argue that because an event A lias occuried, lo 
therefoic an event !> has occuired subsequently to A but 
still in the past — and the same holds good if the occurtcncc 
is futuie) ' — cannot reason because, be the time interval 
definite or indefinite, it will never be possible to infer that 
because it is true to say that A occuiicd, theiefoie it is true 
to say that B, the subsequent event, occuired; foi in the 
interval between the events, though has already oceuiied, 
the lattei statement will be false And the same argument 35 
applies also to future events,® i.e. one cannot infer from an 
event which occuired in the past that a future event will 
occur. The leason of this is that the middle must be 
homogeneous, past when the extremes aie past, futuie when 
they are future, coming to be when they are coming-to-be, 
actually existent when they are actually existent ; and there 
cannot be a middle term homogeneous with exti ernes 
1 espectivel)' past and future. And it is a fuithci difficulty 
in this theoiy that the time inteival can be neither indefinite 40 
nor definite, since duiing it the infeience will be false.' VVe 
have also to inquiie what it is that holds events together so 
that the coming-to-be now occuri ing in actual things follows 
upon a past event It is evident, we may suggest, that a 
past event and a present process cannot be ‘contiguous-,^ 

* Treating as parentheses “28 npxi ie • . . “29 inravrat and “30 
(iroi> ... * 3 1 uo-avTur 

* Placing a comma after eVofjtVou in ® 36 

’ I e a further difficulty cieated by taking cause and effect as 
‘punctual’ events is that, since time is continuous and not composed 
of atomic ‘ nows ’, there must be a time interval between any two such 
‘ punctual ’ events. But during this interv'al the inference must be 
false, because the causal nexus cannot leap the gap nor, ex hyfothesi, 
persist through it In fact such an account of cause and effect does 
not correspond to the real connexions in things Cf e g P/tysus vi 

‘ Terms are ‘ successi\e ’, if they aie next one another and 

nothing of the same kind intervenes. Terms are c’xiSpei'ri, ‘ contiguous ’, 
if they are and also in contact; e g. boats at the -stait of 

a bumping race are houses in a roiv of houses any and every 

pair of which share a party-wall aie c'xupri'n. If the members of any 
series aie conterminous— i.e. if any point at which you divide the 
senes is a term of the senes — they are aveexv 01 ‘continuous’. Cf. 

A/e/ io68'*3off. 

Aristotle asks whether it is possible, while regarding time as con- 
tinuous, yet to suppose that within any duration, past or future, two 
disjunct or ‘ punctual ’ events can be connected as cause and effect ; and 
further whether an event now occurring, not itself ‘ punctual ’ but a 
specious present, can hate as its cause a ‘punctual ’ past etent. 
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for not even two past events can be ‘ coiiligiioiis For past 
5 events are limits and atomic ; so just as points are not 
‘contiguous’ neither are past events, since both aie indi- 
visible. For the same reason a past event and a present 
piocess cannot be ‘ contiguous’, for the process is divisible, 
the event indivisible. Thus the relation of present process 
to past event is analogous to that of line to point, since a 
lo process contains an infinity of past events. These questions, 
howevci, must receive a moie explicit treatment in our 
general theory of change ’ 

The following must suffice as an account of the mannei 
in which the middle would be identical with the cause on 
the supposition that coming-to-be is a series of consecutive 
events: for* in the teims of such a series too the middle 
IS and majoi tcims must foim an immediate premiss, e. g. 
we argue that, since C has occuired, theiefoie A occurred 
and C’s occurience was posterior, A’<i prioi , but C is the 
sou ice of the inference because it is neaiei to the present 
moment, and the starting-point of time is the present \Vc 
next argue that, since D has occuired, theicfore C occuned 
Then we conclude that, since D has occuiicd, therefore A 
20 must have occuned , and the cause is C, for since D has 
occuned C must have occuned, and since CT has occuned A 
must previously have occuned. 

If we get our middle term in this way, will the series 
terminate in an immediate premiss, or since, as we said, no 
two events are ‘ contiguous will a fresh middle teim ahvays 
intervene because there is an infinity of middles? No: 
though no two events are ‘ contiguous’, yet we must stait 
from a premiss consisting of a middle and the picsent event 
25 as maj'or.^ The like is true of future events too, since if it 

* Cf Physics V) 

‘ i.e. Aristotle has had in this chapter to explain (l) how syllogisms 
concerning a process of events can be brought into line with other 
demonstrations equally deiivable from immediate primary piemisscs, 
and (2) in what sense the middle term contains the cause He has in 
fact had (l) to show that in these syllogisms inference must find us 
primary premiss in the eflect, and (2) to imply that the ‘ cause ’ which 
appears as middle when cause and effect are not simultaneous is a 
causa cognosceudt and not essendi. 

* Waltz leads dir' ducirov in ^25 ibr diru fiiami (D diru rov fiiaov ) : ‘ from 
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ii tiue to say that D will exist, it must be a piior truth to 
say that A will exist, and the cause of this conclusion is C ; 
for if D will exist, C will exist prioi to D, and if C will 
exist, A will exist prior to it. And here too the same 
infinite divisibility might be urged, since future events are .-o 
not ‘contiguous’. But heie too an immediate basic piemiss 
must be assumed. And in the world of fact this is so- if a 
house has been built, then blocks must have been quariied 
and shaped. The reason is that a house having been built 
necessitates a foundation having been laid, and if a founda- 
tion has been laid blocks must have been shaped befoiehand. 35 
Again, if a house will be built, blocks will similarly be 
shaped beforehand , and proof is through the middle in the 
same way, for the foundation will exist before the house. 

Now we observe in Nature a ceitain kind of circular 
process of coming-to-be; and this is possible only if the 
middle and extreme terms ' are leciprocal, since conversion 40 
is conditioned by reciprocity in the teims of the proof. 
This— the convertibility of conclusions and piemisses — has 96* 
been proved in our early chapters,* and the circular process 
is an instance of this In actual fact it is exemplified thus, 
when the earth had been moistened an exhalation was 
bound to use, and w'hen an exhalation had risen cloud was 
bound to form, and from the formation of cloud rain neces- 
sarily lesulted, and by the fall of lain the earth was 
necessarily moistened: but this was the starting-point, so 5 
that a circle is completed ; for posit any one of the terms 
and another follows from it, and from that another, and 
from that again the first. 

Some occurrences are universal (for they aie, or come-to- 
be what they are, always and in eveiy case) ; others again 
are not always what they are but only as a general rule : lo 
for instance, not eveiy man can grow a beard, but it is the 
general rule In the case of sucti connexions the middle 
term too must be a general rule. For if A is predicated 

an immediate premiss, i. e. the primary " now " ’ ; but irpcuroK is used in 
1 5 as = ‘ major term ’ 

* We should perhaps read opoi with A and Waitz , but the sense 
IS the same 

• 1, ch. 3 and An, Pt. ii, cc. 3-5, 8-ia 
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universally of B and B of C, /I too must be piedicated 
always and in every instance of C, since to hold in every 
15 instance and always is of the natuie of the universal. But 
we have assumed a connexion which is a geneial lule, 
consequently the middle term B must also be a general lule. 

So connexions which embody a general rule — i e. which 
exist or come to be as a general rule — will also derive from 
immediate basic premisses. 

ao We have already explained how essential natuic is set 13' 
out in the terms of a demonstration, and the sense in which 
it is 01 is not demonstiable or definable, so let us now 
discuss the method to be adopted m tracing the elements 
piedicated as constituting the definable form 

Now of the attiibutcs which inhere always in each seveial 
thing thcie aie some which are widei in extent than it but 
3 $ not wider than its genus (by attributes of widei extent 
I mean all such as are univcisal attiibutes of each several 
subject, but in their application are not confined to that 
subject).^ I e while an attribute may inhere in eveiy triad, 
yet also in a subject not a triad — as being inheies in triad 
but also in subjects not numbeis at all — odd on the othei 
hand is an attiibutc inhering in every triad and of wider 
30 application (inheiing as it does also in pentad),® but which 
does not extend beyond the genus of ti lad ; for pentad is a 
number, but nothing outside number is odd. It is such 
attiibutes which we have to select, up to the exact point at 
which they are severally of wider extent than the subject 
but collectively coextensive with it; for this synthesis 
must be the substance of the thing. For example eveiy 
35 triad possesses the attributes number, odd, and pi ime in both 
senses, i e. not only as possessing no divisois, but also as not 
being a sum of numbers This, then, is precisely what triad 
is, viz. a number, odd, and prime in the foimer and also the 
latter sense of the teim . foi these attributes taken severally 

‘ This chapier treats only the definition of subsUnces. 

“ Bracketing Xtya 1 . 25 . . . 1 27, and following the bracket 

M ith a comma. 

’ Bracketing icui . . . indpxft k 30, and following the bracket with a 
comitia. 
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apply, the fiist two to all odd numbeis, the last to the dyad 96** 
also as well as to the triad, but, taken collecliv'ely, to no othei 
subject. Now since we have shown above' that attributes 
predicated as belonging to the essential nature are necessary 
and that universals are necessaiy, and since the attiibutes 
which we select as inhering in triad, or in any othei subject 
whose attributes we select in this way, are predicated as be- 
longing to its essential natuie, triad will thus possess theses 
attributes necessarily. Further, that the synthesis of them 
constitutes the substance of tiiad is shown by the following 
argument. I fit is not identical with the being of triad, it must 
be related to ti iad as a genus named or nameless. It will then 
be of wider extent than triad — assuming that widei potential 
extent is the character of a genus. If on the othei hand 10 
this synthesis is applicable to no subject othei than the 
individual triads, it will be identical with the being of triad, 
because we itiake the furthei assumption that the substance 
of each subject is the predication of elements in its essential 
nature down to the last diffeientia characterizing the in- 
dividuals, It follows that any other synthesis thus exhibited 
will likewise be identical with the being of the subject. 

The author of a hand-book* on a subject that is a generic i.s 
whole should divide the genus into its first tnji 7 nae species — 
number e g into tiiad and dyad — and then endeavoui to 
seize thcii definitions by the method we have described — 
the definition, for example, of straight line 01 circle or light 
angle. After that, having established what the category is 
to which the subaltern genus belongs — quantity or quality, 
for instance — he should examine the propeities ‘peculiar’* ao 
to the species, woiking through the proximate* common 
differentiae. He should pioceed thus because the attiibutes 
of the genera compounded of the infimae species will be 
clearly given by the definitions of the species ; since the 
basic element of them all ® is the definition, 1 e the simple 

> I, ch. 4. 

’ With the remainder of the chapter compaie An Pr 1, ch. 25, 
where the treatment covers all syllogism 

“ vuie note on 73* 7 

* irpitrav appears to mean ‘first in a scale ascending towards the 
genus *. ° sc. genera and species. 
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i7ifima species^ and the attributes inhere essentially in 
the simple tnjiniae species, in the genera only in virtue of 
these. 

35 Divisions according to differentiae are a useful accessory 
to this method. What force they have as pi oofs we did, 
indeed, explain above,® but that merely towards collecting 
the essential nature they may be of use we will proceed to 
show. They might, indeed, seem to be of no use at all, but 
rather to assume everything at the start and to be no better 
30 than an initial assumption made without division. But, in 
fact.the order in w hichtheattiibutes aie predicated does make 
a difference — it matteis whether we say animal — tame — 
biped, or biped — animal — tame. Foi ifeveiy definable thing 
consists of two elements and ‘animal-tame’ foims a unity, 
and again out of this and the fuither differentia manj(or 
whatever else is the unity under construction) is constituted, 
then the elements we assume have necessarily been reached 
35 by division Again, division is the only possible method 
of avoiding the omission of any element of the essential 
nature. Thus, if the primary genus is assumed and we then 
take one of the lowei divisions, the dividendum will not fall 
whole into this division, e g it is not all animal which is 
either whole-winged or split-winged but all winged animal, 
97* for it is winged animal to which this differentiation ® belongs. 
The primary differentiation of animal is that within which 
all animal falls. The like is true of every other genus, 
whether outside animal or a subaltern genus of animal ; e. g 
the primary differentiation of biid is that within v\hich 
falls every biid, of fish that within which falls every fish. 
So, if we proceed in this way, we can be sure that nothing 
5 has been omitted : by any other method one is bound to 
omit something without knowing it. 

’ Toi> SpuTfiuv Kni TO fln'Xovi : I. e. the infima species, which is 
‘ simple ’ because below it are only aSu\tf>opa, and which is the essen- 
tially definable 

’ 11, ch 5 and An. Pr 1, ch 31, where 81111/jrcric is shown not to be 
inference. 

^ Aristotle tends to use 8ia<t)opa and Siniparis indifferently in this 
chapter. This is natural, since a subject which obtains its 8ia<f)opa by 
falling on one side of a Siaiptmt is tpso feicto qualified by its distinction 
from the other side. 
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To define and divide one need noL know the whole of 
existence. Yet some hold it impossible to know the 
difiercntiae distinguishing each thing from every single other 
thing without knowing every single othei thing; and one 
cannot, they say, know each thing without knowing its 
differentiae, since evciything is identical with that from 10 
which It docs not differ, and other than that from which it 
diffei s. Now first of all this is a fallacy : not every differentia 
piccludcs identity, since many diffeientiae inhere in things 
specifically identical, though not in the substance of these 
nor essentially. Secondly, when one has taken one’s 
differing pair of opposites and assumed that the two sides 
exhaust the genus, and that the subject one seeks to define rs 
is present in one or other of them, and one has furthei 
verified its piesence in one of them ; then it does not matter 
•whether or not one knows all the other subjects of which 
the differentiae are also piedicated. Foi it is obvious that 
when by this process one reaches subjects incapable of further 
differentiation one will possess the formula defining the sub- 
stance. Moreover, to postulate that the division exhausts 
the genus is not illegitimate if the opposites exclude a middle ; 20 
since if it is the differentia of that genus, anything contained 
in the genus must lie on one of the two sides 

In establishing a definition by division one should keep 
three objects in view : (i) the admission only of elements in 
the definable foim, (a) the arrangement of these in the right 
order, (3) the omission of no such elements. The fiist is 25 
feasible because one can establish genus and differentia 
thiough the topic of the genus,^ just as one can conclude the 
inherence of an accident thiough the topic of the accident.® 
The right oider will be achieved if the light tei m is assumed 
as primary, and this will be ensured if the term selected is 
predicable of all the others but not all they of it ; since 30 
there must be one such term. Having assumed this we at 
once proceed in the same way with the lower tei ms ; for our 
second teim will be the first of the remainder, our third the 
fii st of those which follow the second in a ‘ contiguous ’ ^ 
senes, since when the higher term is excluded, that term of 

* Cf. Topics iv. * Cf. Topics ii. ’ Cf. note on 95** 4. 
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tlic iciiiaindcr which is ‘ contigiioii-j ’ to it will be primaiy, 
and s>o on Oui pioccduie makes it clcai that no elements 
35 in the definable foim have been omitted we have taken the 
differentia that comes fiist in the older of division, pointing 
out that animal, e g , is divisible exhaustively into A and B, 
and that the subject accepts one of the two as its predicate. 
Next we have taken the diffeicntia of the whole thus reached, 
and shown that the whole we finally reach is not further 
divisible — i e. that as soon as we have taken the last 
diffeientia to foim the conciete totality, this totality admits 
97** of no division into species. For it is cleai that there is no 
supeifluous addition, since all these teims we have selected 
are elements in the definable form , and nothing lacking, 
since any omission would have to be a genus oi a differentia 
Now the primaiy teim is a genus, and this term taken in 
conjunction with its differentiae is a genus moreover the 
differentiae are all included, because there is now no fuithci 
.s differentia ; if there were, the final concrete would admit 
of division into species, which, we said, is not the case. 

Toresumeoui accountof the right method of investigation ' 
We must stait by observing a set of similar — i. e. specifically 
identical — individuals, and consider what element they have 
in common We must then apply the same process to 
anothei set of individuals which belong to one species® and 
are geneiically but not specifically identical with the former 
lo set. When we have established what ’ the common element 
is in all members of this second species, and likewise in 
members of fui ther species, we should again consider whethei 
the results established possess any identity, and persevei e until 
we leach a single formula, since this will be the definition 
of the thing. But if we leach not one foimula but two or 
more, evidently the defimevdmn cannot be one thing but 
must be more than one. I may illustiate my meaning as 
follows If we were inquiring what the essential natuie ot 
pride is, we should examine instances of proud men we 
know of to see what, as such, they have in common ; e. g. 

’ Aristotle resumes the discussion broken in 96*' 25 by the digression 
on Siaiptais and deals with the question of defining a yivot. 

* Reading mVoic with A (’). ■* Reading ri iravra. 
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if Alcibiades was proud, 01 Achilles and Ajax weie proud, 
we should find, on inquiiing what they all had in common, 
that it was intolerance of insult ; it was this which drove 
Alcibiades to war, Achilles to wrath, and Ajax to suicide 20 
We should next examine other cases, Lysander, for example, 
or Socrates, and then if these have in common indifference 
alike to good and ill fortune, I take these two results and 
inquiie what common element have equanimity amid the 
vicissitudes of life and impatience of dishonour. If they 
have none, theie will be two genera' of pride. Besides, every 25 
definition is always univeisal and commensurate * the 
physician does not prescribe what is healthy for a single eye, 
but for all eyes or for a determinate species of eye It is 
also easiei by this method to define the single species than 
the univeisal, and that is why oui procedure should be 
fiom the several species to the universal genera — this foi 
the fuither reason too that equivocation is less leadily 30 
detected m genera than in infimac species Indeed, pei- 
spicuity is essential in definitions, just as inferential move- 
ment® is the minimum lequired in demonstiations; and we 
shall attain perspicuity if we can collect separately the 
definition of each species* through the gioup of singulais 
which we have established ® — e. g the definition of similarity 
not unqualified but restricted to colouis and to figures, 35 
the definition of acuteness, but only of sound — and so proceed 
to the common universal with a careful avoidance of equivo- 
cation. We may add that if dialectical disputation must 
not employ metaphors, clearly metaphois and metaphorical 
expressions aie precluded in definition • otherwise dialectic 
would involve metaphors.® 

14 In order to formulate the connexions we wish to prove 98® 

‘ fMij here must mean 7/1/1;, an apparent reversion to Plato's in- 
discriminate use of the terms, and contraiy to Aristotle's general 
usage elsewhere. 

* This sentence explains why the absence of a common clement 
means that there are two genera : a definition, being commensurate, 
cannot embrace subjects with nothing in common 

’ Reading avWfXoyiirdai, with H and \^’alt^ 

* yevd here must be equivalent to eldei, cf note on 97” 25. 

* Reading for tlptmtvap ; cf 97'’ 12. 

' se. as sometimes mvoh mg definition. 
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we have to select our analyses and divisions.* The method 
of selection consists in laying down the common genus of 
all our subjects of investigation — if c. g. they are animals, 
we lay down what the properties are which inheie in every 
animal. These established, we next lay down the propei ties 
5 essentially connected with the first of the remaining classes ® 
— e. g. if this first subgenus is bird, the essential properties 
of every bird — and so on, always characterizing the 
proximate subgenus ® This will clearly at once enable us 
to say in virtue of what charactei * the subgenera — man, 
e. g., or horse — possess their pioperties. Let A be animal, 
10 B the properties of every animal, C D E vaiious species of 
animal. Then it is clear in virtue of what character B 
inheres in D — namely A — and that it inheres in C and E 
foi the same reason and throughout the remaining siibgenci a 
always the same lule applies. 

We are now taking oui examples from the traditional 
class-names, but we must not confine ourselves to considering 
these. We must collect any other common character which 
la we observe, and then considei with what species it is 
connected and what properties belong to it. For example, 
as the common properties of horned animals we collect the 
possession of a third stomach and only one row of teeth. 
Then since it is clear in virtue of what charactei they possess 
these attributes— namely their horned character — the next 
question is, to what species does the possession of horns 
attach 

30 Yet a further method of selection is by analogy : for we 
cannot find a single identical name to give to a squid’s 
pounce, a fish’s spine, and an animal’s bone, although these 

’ aviToitri seems to mean tfiat analysis of a subject, for the purpose of 
eliciting its properties, which would precede the process of division 
exhibiting the true generic character m virtue of which the subject 
possesses those properties Bonitz, however, takes it as equivalent to 
Sinvcmr (Index s. v.). 

‘ i e the subgenera. Cf the previous chapter 

“ Placing commas after SpviBi »6 and t-yyirara “ 7. 

* Anstotle in this chapter is explaining how to select the true 
primary subject — cf. 1, 4 ad hn — of a property , not how to find the 
middle term— with which he deals, e.g, in cc. 15-18— and Sia ri here 
means gua/enus, not propter quod. 
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too possess common properties as if there were a single 
osseous nature. 

15 Some connexions that requite proof ate identical in that 
they possess an identical ‘middle’^— e g. a whole group 
might be pioved thiough ‘reciprocal replacement ’ * — and of 35 
these one class are identical in genus, namely all those whose 
difference consists in their concerning diffeient subjects or 
in their mode of manifestation This latter class may be 
exemplified by the questions as to the causes respectively of 
echo, of reflection, and of the rainbow • the connexions to 
be proved which these questions embody are identical gene- 
rically, because all thiee are forms of repercussion ; but 
specifically they are different. 

Other connexions that require proof only differ in that 
the ‘middle’ of the one is subordinate to the ‘ middle’ of 30 
the other. For example - Why does the Nile rise towards 
the end of the month > Because towards its close the 
month is more stormy. Why is the month more stoimy 
towards its close? Because the moon is waning Here the 
one cause is subordinate to the other. 

16 The question might be raised with regard to cause and 33 
effect whether when the effect is present the cause also is 
present ; whether, for instance, if a plant sheds its leaves or 
the moon is eclipsed, there is present also the cause of the 
eclipse or of the fall of the leaves — the possession of broad 
leaves, let us say, in the latter case, in the former the 98'’ 
earth’s interposition.® For, one might argue, if this cause is 
not present, these phenomena will have some other cause . 

if it is present, its effect will be at once implied by it — the 
eclipse by the earth’s interposition, the fall of the leaves by 
the possession of broad leaves;* but if so, they will be 
logically coincident and each capable of proof through the 
other. Let me illustrate ; Let A be deciduous character, 5 

' vide note on 89'’ 38 

® Cf. Waltz ad loc 

* Placing a dash instead of a full stop after eo-toi in * 38. 

^ Placing a colon instead of a full stop after tpuWoppoti in 4. 
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B the possession of bioad leaves, C vine. Now if A inheres 
in B (foi every bioad-leaved plant is deciduous), and B in C 
(every vine possessing bioad leaves) ; then A Inheres in C 
(every vine is deciduous), and the middle teim B is the 
lo cause. But we can also demonstrate that the vine has 
broad leaves because it is deciduous Thus, let Z>be bioad- 
Icaved, E deciduous, F vine. Then E inheres in F (since 
eveiy vine is deciduous), and D in E (foi eveiy deciduous 
1 5 plant has broad leaves)* theiefoie eveiy vine has broad 
leaves, and the cause is its deciduous character. If,^ how- 
evei, thej' cannot each be the cause of the other (foi cause 
is piior to effect, and the earth s interposition is the cause of 
the moon’s eclipse and not the eclipse of the intei position) ^ 
— if, then, demonstration thiough the cause is of the 
30 reasoned fact and demonstration not through the cause is 
of the bare fact, one who knows it thiough the eclipse 
knows the fact of the earth’s inteiposition but not the 
reasoned fact. Moreover, that the eclipse is not the cause 
of the interposition, but the interposition of the eclipse, is 
obvious because the interposition is an element in the 
definition of eclipse, which shows that the eclipse is known 
thiough the inteiposition and not vice versa. 

*5 On the other hand, can a single effect have more than 
one cause 5 One might aigue as follows, if the same 
attribute is piedicable of moie than one thing as its primary 
subject, let .5 be a piimaiy subject in which A inheres, and 
C another piimary subject of A, and D and E piimaiy 
subjects oi B and C lespectively A will then inhere in D 
and E, and B will be the cause of A’s inherence in D, C 
of A's inherence in E. The presence of the cause thus 
30 necessitates that of the effect, but the presence of the effect 
necessitates the presence not of all that may cause it but 
only of a cause which yet need not be the whole cause. 

* Here begins \ristotle’s answer. 

’ The p.iienthesis should evidently continue to eVXfiVdi/ in ’’ ig and 
be followed by a dash The construction is an anacoluthon Aristotle 
instead of continuintf xni tl . breaks off and starts again, and ends 
with an apodosis winch is the consequent of the second cl clause, 
though his leal conclusion — that such deinonsti ation is not circular 
because demcnstration through the effect is only of the bare fact — is 
wider, and follows from both cl clauses. 
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We may, however, suggest' that if'^ the connexion to be 
pioved is always universal and commensuiate, not only 
will the cause be a whole but also the effect will be universal 
and commensurate Foi instance, deciduous charactei will 
belong exclusively to a subject which is a whole, and, if this 
whole has species, universally and commensurately to those 
species — I. e. either to all species of plant or to a single 
species. So in these universal and commensurate con- 35 
nexions the ' middle ‘ and its effect must reciprocate, i e. be 
convertible. Supposing, for example, that the reason why 
trees are deciduous is the coagulation of sap, then if a tree 
IS deciduous, coagulation must be present, and if coagulation 
is piesent— not in auy subject but m a tree — then that tree 
must be deciduous. 

Can the cause of an identical effect be not identical in 99“ 
eveiy instance of the effect but diffeient? Or is that 
impossible ? Perhaps it is impossible if the effect is 
demonstrated as essential and not as inhering in viitue 
of a symptom 01 an accident — because the middle is then 
the definition of the major teim — though possible if 
the demonstiation is not essential. Now it is possible 
to consider the effect and its subject as an accidental con- 5 
junction, though such conjunctions would not be regaided 
as connexions demanding scientific proof But if they aie 
accepted as such,-’ the middle will coi respond to the exti ernes, 
and be equivocal if they aie equivocal, generically one if 
they are generically one.* Take the question why pro- 
portionals alternate The cause when they are lines, and 
when they aie numbers,* is both different and identical ; 
diffeient in so far as lines aic lines and not numbers, 
identical as involving a given determinate inciement. In 10 
all proportionals this is so. Again, the cause of likeness 
between colour and colour is other than that between figure 
and figuie , for likeness here is equivocal, meaning perhaps 

’ Here begins Aristotle’s answer 

’ Really equivalent to iirti, but ti is more consonant with the tentative 
form in which Aristotle offeis his solution. 

’ I e if an accidental connexion is accepted as a 7r/in/3Xi)/i(i. 

* We should peihaps lead tv for eV in “ 7 

‘ Placing a comma after apiOfiuU m ‘ 9. 

I 
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in the latter case equality of the ratios of the sides and 
equality of the angles, m the case of colouis identity of the 
1? act of pcicciving them, or something else of the sort. 
Again, connexions leqmnng proof which aie identical by 
analogy have middles also analogous 

The truth is that cause, effect, and subject aic icciprocally 
predicable in the following way. If the species are taken 
seveially, the effect is widei than the subject (e. g. the 
possession of external angles equal to foui right angles is 
an attribute wider than tiianglc or squaie), but it is co- 
20 extensive \i ith the species taken collectively (in this instance 
with all figuics whose external angles aie equal to four right 
angles). And the middle likc'vise rccipiocates, for the 
middle is a definition of the major , which is incidentally 
the reason wliy all the sciences aie built up through defini- 
tion 

We may illustiate as follows. Deciduous is a univeisal 
attiibute of vine, and is at the same time of wider extent 
than vine , and of fig, and is of wider extent than fig but 
it IS not wider than but coextensive with the totality of the 
as species. Then if you take the middle which is proximate,^ 
it IS a definition of deciduous I say that, because you will 
first reach a middle ® next the subject,’’ and a piemiss assert- 
ing it * of the whole subject, and after that a middle — the 
coagulation of sap or something of the sort — proving the 
connexion of the first middle with the major; ® but it is the 
coagulation of sap at the junction of leaf-stalk and stem 
which defines deciduous.” 

’ sc to TO (fiuWoppottv, the major * rt broad-leaved. 

’ Vine, fig, &c * One should perhaps read o «. 

’ Broad-leaved with deciduous 

* Aiistotle contemplates four terms (l) deciduous, (2) coagulation, 
(3J broad-leaved, (4) vine, fig, &c. 

If wc get the middle proximate to (i) it is a definition of (l) 
Rut in investigating vines, figs, &.c according to the method of 
chapter 13, wc shall first find a common character of them in broad- 
leaved, and, taking this as a middle, we shall prove that vine, hg, 
&c , ^iia brnaa-leaved, are deciduous But this proof is not demonstra- 
tion, because bioad-leaved is not a definition of deciduous So our 
next step will be to find a middle-i-coagulation — mediating the major 
premiss of this proof, and demonstrate that broad-leaved plants, ^Uii 
liable to coagulation, are deciduous. This is strict demonstration, 
because coagulation defines deciduous. 
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If an cxpl.uulioii in formal teims of ihe intci-relalion of 30 
cause and effect is demanded, vve shall offei the following. 

Let A be an attiibute of all B, and B of eveiy species of D, 
but io that both A and B are wider than their respective 
subjects Then B will be a univcisal attiibute of each 
species of D (since I call such an attribute univeisal even 
if it is not commensurate, and I call an attiibute primary 
universal if it is commcnsuiate,* not with each species 
severally but with their totality),* and it extends beyond 
each of them taken separately. Thus, B is> the cause of A's 35 
inherence in the species of Z? : consequently A must be of 
widei extent than B ; otherwise why should B be the cause 
of A'si inherence in B any moie than A the cause of B's 
inherence in £>? Now if A is an attribute of all the species 
of E, all the species of E will be united by possessing some 
common cause other than B : otherwise how shall we be 
able to say that A is piedicable of all of which E is 
piedicable, while E is not predicable of all of which A can 99** 
be piedicated’ I mean how can theie fail to be some 
special cause of A’s inherence in E, as there was of A’s 
inherence in all the species of 2 ? > * Then arc the species 
of E, too, united by possessing some common cause ? This 
cause we must look for. Let us call it C.* 

We conclude, then, that the same effect may have nioie 
than one cause, but not in subj’ects specifically identical. 

Foi instance, the cause of longevity in quadrupeds is lack of 5 
bile, in birds a dry constitution — or certainly something 
different. 


18’ If immediate premisses are not reached at once, and there 


* But cf. I, ch 4, 73’’ SI-74* 3. 

’ The parenthesis should clearly terminate at dvruTT/ici/ifi ■ 35 
® Reading toC to A Wap\tn in I* 2. 

* The schema of Aristotle’s argument in this paragraph is : 

A 



C 


/ 

D 


'e 


° It seems best to begin this chapter at tl 8c cir . . . *’ 7, and place a 
comma after ir\‘ia in i* 8 The 8c after irdrcpoi/ m '•9 will then be 
roughly parallel to e g Po/. iii. 16, 1287'* 13 (cf. Bonitz, Ind. s.v.), 
though the apodosis is not here an antithesis. 
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is not meiely one middle but several middles, i. e. several 
causes; is the cause of the pioperty’s inheience in the 
several species the middle which is pioximate to the piimary 
universal,* or the middle which is pioximate to the species ? * 
Clearly the cause is that neaiest to each species seveially 
in which it is manifested, for that is the cause of the subject’s 
falling under the universal. To illustrate foimally C is 
the cause of inherence in D , hence C is the cause of 
A's inherence in D, B of A's inherence in C, while the cause 
of A's inherence m B \s B itself. 

'5 As regards syllogism and demonsti ation, the definition 19 
of, and the conditions required to produce each of them, are 
now clear, and* with that also the definition of, and the 
conditions required to produce, demonstrative knowledge, 
since it is the same as demonstration. As to the basic 
piemisses, how they become known and what is the developed 
state of knowledge of them is made clear by raising some 
preliminary problems. 

ao We have already said ® that scientific knowledge through 
demonstration is impossible unless a man knows the primaiy 
immediate premisses. But there are questions which might 
be raised in respect of the apprehension of these immediate 
premisses one might not only ask whether it is of the 
same kind as the apprehension of the conclusions, but also 
whether there is 01 is not scientific knowledge of both , 
or scientific knowledge of the latter, and of the foimer a 
different kind of knowledge; and, further, whether the 

*5 developed states of knowledge are not innate but come to 
be in us, or are innate but at first unnoticed. Now 
it is strange if we possess them from birth ; for it means 
that we possess apprehensions more accurate than de- 
monstration and fail to notice them. If on the other 
hand we acquire them and do not previously possess them, 
how could we apprehend and learn without a basis of pre- 
existent knowledge? For that is impossible, as we used 

3° to find \ in the case of demonstration. So it emerges that 
neither can we possess them from birth, nor can they come 


' i. e. the property. 


’ the subject. 


' i, ch. 2. 


* i, ch. I. 
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to be in us if we are without knowledge of them to the extent 
of having no such developed state at all. Thei eforc we must 
possess a capacity of some soit, but not such as to rank 
higher in accuracy than these developed states. And this 
at least is an obvious charactei istic of all animals, for they 
possess a congenital disci immative capacity which is called 35 
sense-perception. But though sense-peiception la innate in 
all animals, in some the sense-impi ession comes to persist, 
in others it does not. So animals in which this persistence 
does not come to be have either no knowledge at all outside 
the act of perceiving, or no knowledge of objects of which 
no impression persists ; animals in which it does come into 
being have perception and can continue to letain the sense- 
impression in the soul and when such persistence is 100“ 
frequently repeated’ a further distinction at once arises 
between those which out of the persistence of such sense- 
impi essions develop a power of systematizing them and 
those which do not. So out of sense-perception comes to 
be what we call memoiy, and out of frequently repeated 
memories of the same thing develops expeiience; for as 
number of memoiies constitute a single experience ^ From 
expeiience again— i.e. from the universal now stabilized in 
Its entiiety within the soul, the one beside the many which 
is a single identity within them ail — oiigmate the skill of 
the ciaftsman and the knowledge of the man of science, 
skill in the sphere of coming to be and science in the sphere 
of being. 

We conclude that these states of knowledge are neither 
innate in a determinate form, nor developed from other 10 
higher states of knowledge, but from sense-perception. It 
is like a rout in battle stopped by first one man making a 
stand and then another, until the original formation has 
been restored. The soul is so constituted as to be capable 
of this process. 

Let us now restate the account given already, though 
with insufficient clearness. When one of a number of 15 
logically indiscriminable paiticulars has made a stand, the 

* Reading ytnoitivav with D in 100“ i. 

* Cf. Met. A 980* 28, Met, A t should be coniparedj\'ith this chapter. 
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eailiest unueisal is present in the soul • foi though the act 
of sense-peiception is of the paiticular, its content is iini- 
loo'’ versal — is man, for example, not the man Callias.^ A fresh 
stand is made among these rudimentaiy univeisals, and the 
process does not cease until the indivisible concepts, the 
true universals,® aie established : e. g such and such a species 
of animal is a step towards the genus animal,’ which by the 
same piocess is a step towards a further genet ahzation. 

Thus it is deal that we must get to know the piimaiy 
piemisses by induction ; for the method by which even sense- 
5 peiception implants the univeisal is inductive. Now of the 
thinking states by which we grasp truth, some are unfailingly 
tiue, others admit of eiror — opinion, foi instance, and calcu- 
lation, wheieas scientific knowing and intuition ^ are always 
true: furthei, no other kind of thought except intuition is 
moie accurate than scientific knowledge, wheieas primaiy 
premisses aie moie knowable than dcmonstiations, and all 
10 scientific knowledge is discursive. From these considerations 
it follows that there will be no scientific knowledge of the 
primary premisses, and since except intuition nothing can 
be truer than scientific knowledge, it will be intuition that 
apprehends the pnmaiy premisses — aiesult which also follows 
fiom the fact that demonstration cannot be the oiiginative 
source of demonstiation, nor, consequently, scientific know- 
ledge of scientific knowledge. If, therefore, it is the only 
other kind of ti ue thinking except scientific knowing, intuition 
IS will be fhe originative source of scientific knowledge. And 
the originative source of science giasps the oiiginal basic 
piemiss, while science as a whole is similarly related as 
originative source to the whole body of fact.® 

' Removing the brackets, reading a colon after xaffoXov ‘ i6 and 
a full stop after KoXXiov airffporrov in I. 

® I. e. the categones, which are far excellence universal and are 
indivisible because not constituted of genus and differentia, cf. Met. 
1084'’ 14 and 1023'’ 24. For this sense of ofuptt ci. the use of aropa in 
Met. 994'’ 21. 

’ Following tas (iSov with a comma. 

* Cf note on 85* i. ' 1 e the conclusions. 
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(araXvTiKais x ^oyiKair) 84“ 7 , ** 2 , 
analysis (ni’nropj) 98“ 2 
Appropiiatc, piemisses appropri- 
ate to (homogeneous with) con- 
clusion 71’’ 23, 72“ 6, 74*^ 26, 75'* 
38, 76“ 6, and A n.Post. passim. 
Aristomenes 47** 22.* 

Aristotle, references to Cat. 49“ 
7(?) , An Pr. 19*’ 31. 73*8, 14, 
77 “ 3 Si 80“ 7, S6'>io, 9i*>i3, 
96“ I , An. Post. 24^ 14, 25’' 27, 
32’’ 23, 43“ 36 , Top. 20** 26, 24*> 
1 2, 46“ 30, 47 “ 1 7 . 64“ 37 , Soph 
El 2o’i26, 6s''i6, Phys 95'’ 
II, De An. 16“ S ; Met. 67** 
26 (?). 


Arithmetic, assumptions of 76^ 8, 
93’> 24 , more accurate than 
Geometry •. more abstract 87“ 
33 , differs genetically from 
Geometry 75“ 39, ^3 Cf 

Science. 

Art {rexvn) 89’’ 8, 1 00“ 8 
Article, definite 49** 10 
Assumptions of a science, (a) fact, 
(il) meaning, (c) meaning and 
fact7i“ 12-16, 76’’ 31-6, 9o‘‘24; 
not expressly assumed 76'* 1 5- 

20, 77“ 10-25 Cf Amours, 
Demonstration, Mathematics 

Astronomy 76'’ 1 1 , relation of 
science to experience 46“ 19 , 
mathematical ( nautical 78'’ 
40 

Athenians 69“ i, 94“ 37 
Atomic disconnexion 79“ 33-'’ 22 
Attiibute 2“ 34, 43'’ 3, 41 : predic- 
able of a subject 1“ 20, 19 , 

present in a subject 1*23, 2“ 
27 , ‘ true in every instance ' 
{itara TTnirtis) 73“ 28—34 1 essen- 
tial, defined as (i) — element in 
definition of subject, (11) contain- 
ing Its subject in its definition 
(cf 75'‘ i), m some cases as pair 
of disjunctive opposites, (111) 
in respect of singular sub- 
stance, (iv) consequentially con- 
nected 73“ 34-’' 24, type (ii) 
limited in number 82*> 39, 84“ 

21, commensurate with subject 
84*24, (11) and(iii)74'’ 7-10,84' 
12-17 commensurate and uni- 
versal (icndoXou) 73’' 26 — 74“ 3, 
elicited from singulars 7 1-* 20, 
81“ 4, makes clear the cause 
88“ 5 accident or coinLident 
(ouplSejSijieo's) 73'' 4, 7 S'‘'S- 2 i; 
X essential type (11) 83“ 25-32, 
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20 , never a subject (imoicfi^e- 
vov) 83^22, but designated as 
qu^ifying a subject 83'’ 23. Cf. 
Assumpt’om 

Axioms, defined 72*16-18; / 

hypotheses 76^ 23 ; community 
of sciences through 77*26-31, 
as ‘ Law s of Thought not 
universal premisses 88“ 36-** 3; 
excluded middle 71*14, 72*" 23, 
express assumption of 77“ 22-5 > 
law of contradiction, express as- 
sumption of 77“ 10-21 , quan- 
titative axioms, function in 
demonstration 75“ 39, '* 3-5, 

76*42, “lo, 14, 77*27-31, 88» 
28 Cf Assuinp/iotis, Deiron- 
shation. 

Basic truth wide sense 

76*31 , common i, peculiar 76’ 
37-'* 5i f'8*’ 27 , individual’s 
knowledge of 99’’ 15 — ioo'>i7. 
Cf. Premtss 

Being, in unqualified sense < 
possessing an attribute 89** 33, 
go* 9-14, 32 , ; essence , not 
a genus 92^* 14 non-existents 
nameable 92*’ 30. 

Better known, two senses of 71’’ 
33— 73^5 

Bryson 75“ 40 

Caeneus 77'’ 41 

Callias43*27, 77“ 17, 83'' 4, loo'^i 

Callippus 16* 21 

Capacity, indicated by qualitative 
terms 9“ l S 

Case 6’’ 33, 16^ l , terms to be 
stated in nominative, but pre- 
misses to be understood with 
reference to cases of terms 

48'*40 

Categories lo^ai, 49*7, 83“ 21, 
83 “14-17; enumerated andillus 
trated i“2S — 2“ 4 

Cause, premisses cause of conclu- 
sion 71“ 22, reasoned know- 
ledge of conclusion is through 
cause passim ; higher knowledge 
through higher cause 76“ 18 , 
proximate cause 78’’ 4, 15,99“ 
9-14, (a) identical with, (0) 
distinct from essential nature 
93 “ 5» 21-8 , chance 95“ 

j-9 : as middle term, formal 


93*1 fif, 94*5, inateiial 94“ 
24-35, efficient 94“ 36-“ 8, final 
94“ 8-26 , final and material 
may mediate one connexion 
94“ 27-37, cause and effect as 
reciprocal 78*27, 98*35 — 99“ 8, 
non-reciprocal 78“ 12, 98*35 — 
99“ 8, simultaneous 95* 10-24, 
98“ 35-“ 24, successive 95*24- 
8 37, circular 95“ 38—96* 7 , 
pluiality of causes 98“ 25-38, 
of effects 99* l-“ 8 Cf Af dtHe 
iei m 

Chance conjunctions not demon- 
strable 87“ 19-27 , ) necessity 
and final cause 95*4 

Circular proof 57“ 18 — 59* 41 , 
defined 57“ 18, 58*33. 

Cleon 43*26 

Close-packing (iruKvaair) 79“ 3o, 
82“ 7, 84*34-9, 84“ 35 

Coincident, v. Attiibute 

Combination of predicates 20“ 31. 

Conclusion 32*6-14, 42“ 4, of 
demonstration necessary 73“ 
13-18, reveals attribute as in- 
hering as such 75“ 38, as essen- 
tial, as eternal 75“ 22, homo- 
geneous with basic premisses 
76* 30 , reciprocal with pre- 
misses 78*10. Cf. Athibule, 
Cause, Demonsiiatton, Premise, 

&.C. 

Concrete and abstract terms 47“ 
40 —48“ 28. 

Connexion for proof (npo^Xij/in) 
88“ 12, (87“ 5), how to select 
96“ 1-23 ; community of middle 
in lb 24-34 

Consequential connexion 75*37. 
Cf. Atlribvte. 

Contiguous (t’xo/iti'or) 82* I, 95“ 

3-25 

Contingency 32* l6-“ 37 ; contra- 
dictory ot propositions express- 
ing 21“ 10. 

Continuous 4“ 20. 

Contradiction 17* 33. “ 26, 72“ 12- 
14, 73’’ 21, 93*34. 

Contradictory propositions ly** 17, 
20* 30, 2 1 * 30 , contradictories 
of contrary propositions 20“ 
16 

Contrary of a proposition 17“ 4; 
IS It a denial or a contrary 
affirmation? 23*27 — 24“9, con- 
traries 4* 10, 6*1, 17, 11834 — ■ 
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12* 2S, I3’> 36 - 14* 25 , con- 
traries, existing in case of 
qualities 10^ 12, of relations 6'’ 
15, of actions 1 1*’ i, not of sub- 
stances 3'* 24, nor of quantities 
3** 29, S** 1 1 ; with and without 
intermediates 12*1. 

Conversion, of propositions, asser- 
torjc 25*5, apodictic ib. 27, 
problematic ib 37, 32*30, 36*’ 
35 , of syllogisms 59*" i — 61“ 16, 
defined 59*’ l, 61* 5 , / reciuetto 
ad tmpossibtie 61’^ 21 , of terms 
of syllogism dy** 27 — 68“ 25. 

Conviction, degree required by 
science 72* 37-*’4 Cf Optmon 

Copula 24'’ 17, 25t>22, 32'’ I 

Coriscus 85* 24 

Correlation 6*' 6, 28, 7“ 20, 8* 35 ; 
coming names to express 7* 5 , 
importance of correct termino- 
logy 6*> 36 

Correlatives 11*’ 17-33 ! appie- 
hension of one of pair involves 
that of the other 8*35 


Definition 43'* 2, 50* 11 ; nominal 
93'’ 29-3 1 ■ real {a) of 
substance, ' (^) of attribute 7 s'" 
3ti 93*’ 32— 94“ 13 : def of sub- 
stance IS premiss of demonstra- 
tion 75'’ 31, = commensurate 
synthesis of attributes 96“ 24- 
** 14 ; not demonstrable go“6 — 
91*11, 9i“I2-*>ll, 92'’ 4-38, 
even hypothetically 91*6-33 , 
not inferred by division 9it> 
12 — 92*5 , method of obtain- 
ing 96*> 15-24, 97'' 7-34, aid 
lent by division 96*’ 25— 97*’6 ; 
def of attribute, how revealed 
by demonstration 93* 3-*’ 20, 94* 
1-9, dialectically 93*i5-'>20' 
def (as a unity) does not assert 
76** 30, IS neither universal noi 
particular77*4, (as predicated) 
commensurate and universal 
97^ 26 ; only possible if ele- 
ments of dejimendu 7 n are 
limited 82^ 38, 84* 26 ; need of 
perspicuity in 97*’ 32 , X hypo- 
thesis 73“ 2 1-4, 76*’ 35-77“ 4 , X 
induction 92“ 37-*’ l ; growth 
of science through 99* 22 Cf. 
Asswuplto?!, Attribute, Cause, 
Middle term. Species 


Decree, variation of, in substance 
3“ 33> in quantity 6* 19, in 
quality to'’ 26 

Demonstration 24“ ll, 25'’27, 32’’ 
18, 40*123, demonstrative pre- 
miss X dialectical 24* 22 ; de- 
fined as syllogism giving scien- 
tific knowledge 7i*>i8, as pio- 
ceeding from necessary pre- 
misses 74*’ 16-18, as involving 
necessary middle term 75*13, 
76* 5, as necessarily involv- 
ing natural predication 83* 20 ; 
unit of 84’’ 6 — 85*1 ; elements 
of 75“ 39-’’ 2, 76*’ 1 1-22 . con- 
fined to one genus 75** 3-1 1, 
84'’ 17 ; transference possible 
only m case of subaltemate 
sciences 75*" 14, 76* 22-5 , 

vicious transference of 75'’ 
40—76*3, 88*31-6; as / 
definition is continuous 94*6, 
commensurate and universal 
73” 32— 74“ 3, 74“ Sa-** 4. 

wrongly supposed commen- 
surate and universal 74* 4-32 ; 
universal X particular 85*13, 
20—86*30; affirmative X nega- 
tive 86* 32-*> 39 ; circular and 
reciprocal 72*17, 72’>25— 73* 
20, 91“ 35-'' II, possibility of 
several demonstrations of one 
connexion 87* 5-18 ; no demon- 
stration of accidents 75* 18-21, 
31-3, nor of chance conjunc- 
tions 87* 19-27 a. Dejimtton, 
Knowledge, Predication, Re- 
ductio ati iMpossihle. 

Denial, def. 17* 25. 

Derivatives l* 12, 10* 27. 
Desirable 68* as-** 7. 

Dialectic 24*22, 46*30, 65*37, 
71* 5, 22-7 ; Its method inter- 
rogative X demonstration 77* 
31-4 ; dialectic X strict proof 
8l'> 18-23, 84*7, 84''2, 86*21, 
88“ iQi 30 ; dialectical ques- 
tion 20*>a2-30. Cf. Proposition, 
. Syllogism. 

Dictum de omni et ntillo 25’’ 32 
Differentia i*> 17, 3*22, 74“ 37-*’ 3, 
83” I, 96* 12, 20, 25—97** 6 
Disjunction 73*’ 21-4, 78*' 17-20 
Disposition 8** 27, 35, II* 22 
Distinctive mark of substance 4* 
10, of quantity 6* 26, of quality 
11*18. 
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Distributed subject 17’’ 14 

Division 46“ 31-’’ 37, proper use 
of 91*’ 39-32 , not inference 91^ 
36, 96** 25 —97'' 6 Zi De- 
jimtton. 

Eclipse 7 5“ 34, 88“ 1 , 89** 30, 90“ 3, 
30, 93“ 33, 30, 37, OS'* 18. 

Enthymeme 70“ 3-“ 38, 71“ 10, 
defined 70“ 10. 

Enunciation 72“ II. 

Equality 6“ 26. 

Equivocal 1“ l, 77“ 9, •> 24, 85’’ 1 1, 
16, 97'* 36, 99“ 7 

Eretria 94^ i 

Error 66** 18 — 67'* 26, 77'' lS-33 , 
positive ' nescience as direct 
belief 79^ 26-8 . as inferential, 
m atomic connexion or discon- 
nexion, affirmative 79** 23 — 80“ 
7, negative 80“ 7-'* 16 ; in me- 
diate conn or disconn , nega- 
tive 80*’ 16 — 81“ 14, affirmative 
81“ 16-34 , as formal fallacy yy** 
20-33 i tare in Maths. 77° 27- 
33 , due to taking mere attribute 
as middle 77'’ 40— 78“ 13 ; as 
material fallacy 21. 

Essential nature, v Definition 

Event, atomic 96“ 1-7 

Example (7rnpaScty/in) fiS** 38 — 
69*19, 71“ 10, ' induction 

eg' 16 

Excess, contrary of defect 14“ 2. 

Excluded middle 18“ 28—19’’ 4 

Existence, v. Being. 

Experience (i/ineipin) 46“ 18, ico“ 

5-9 

Exposition 28*23, 30“ 9, ’’ 31, 49*’ 
33 

Fact X reasoned fact 75“ 16, 76“ 
11-13, 87“ 31 ; isithin one 
science 78“22-’>3i, as be- 
longing to different sciences 
78*’ 32 — 79“ 16 ; ID relation to 
perception X knowledge 88“ i ; 
both as object of opinion 89* 
1 5 ; when both are obvious to 
perception 89'* 23-35, SO* *5“ 
30, 93“ 17-20. Cf. Cause, De- 
monstration, Middle term. 

F allacy, v Ettor 

False cause 65“ 38 — 66* 15. 

Falsehood, falsity 16“ 12, 88*25- 
30. Cf. Error. 


I atality iS’’26 — 19'’4 

Features, inference of character 
from yo** 7 

Figuie, first 25’’ 26 — 26'’ 33, def. 
25’’ 32, 26’’ 33, second 26® 34 — 
28“ 9, def 26'’ 34 , third 28“ 
10— 29“ 18, def 28“ 10, ‘fourth ’ 
25*19,53*3, common proper- 
ties of the three figures 29“ rg— 
’’ 28 , all syllogisms reducible 
to universal moods of first figuie 
29’’ 1, 40*> 17— 41’’ 5 , uses of 
the figures 42’’ 27—43“ 19 , 
analysis of syllogisms in one 
figure into another so® 5 — 51'’ 
2, three figures only 41“ 14 

Forms 79“ 7 , Platonic 77“ 5, 83“ 
33. SS** 19 

Fortuitous, def. I S’* 8. 

Genus, relative, individual not 11“ 
20, j species 96'’2I-5, prior 
to species 1 5“ 4 , genera, co- 
oidiiiate I** 16, subordinate ib. 
21 Cf Subject, Demonstra- 
tion, elements of 

Geometry 75’’ 12-14, 17-19, 77* 
40-’’ 27 , use of diagrams in 
49’’ 35 , Its assumptions yfi** 9, 
are not false yfi® 39 — 77“ 2 , 
differs generically from Arith- 
metic 75“ 39, ’’ 3 Cf Science 

Good I the good 49’’ 10. 


Habit Y disposition 8'’ 27, 35, g“ 
4, 11*22 

Harmonics 75’’ 16, 76“ 10, 76* 24, 
76® 38 ; mathematical acous- 
tical 79“ I. 

Have, uses of word 15’’ 17-33. 

Hypothesis 72*20-4, 1 axiom 

yG® 23-34 , ,K definition 76’’35 
— 77* 4 i ' illegitimate postu- 
late 76’’ 30-4 , hypothetical I ea- 
soning 40’’ 25, 41“ 22, 50* 16, 
72'’ 13-15, 92*6-33, rule of 
hypothetical reasoning 53’’ 12, 
Sy*” I Cf. Reductio ad imfos- 
sibile. 


Ignorance, v. Etror 
Jltad, the 92’’ 32, 93’’ 36. 
Immediate propositions 48“ 33, 
68’’ 30 , immediately cohering 
{a-ivex^s) 87’’ 6. 
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Imposbibility, contradictory of jiio- 
positions expressing 22^6 

Indefinite noun 16“ 32, 19*’ 8, verb 
16'’ 14, 19’’ 10, premiss 24“ 19, 
26“ 28 ; proof from indef nature 
of particular statement 26'' 14, 
ay** 20, 28, 28'’ 28, 35^^ 1 1 , =pos- 
sible 32'* 10, 19 Cf Infinite. 

Individual l’>4, 3*35, I7“37. 4°. 

43“ 25 

Induction 2S''2i, 42“ 3, 67^23, 68“ 
8-37. 69*16, 71“ 6, to, 72“ 30, 
77'" 35. 78“ 35. 81“ 3, 90“ U, 
gives grasD of universal 81“ 2, 
100“ 4 ; conn with sense-per- 
ception 81* 38-“ 9, demon- 
stration 91“ 35, ' definition 

92* 37-“ I 

Infinite proposition, an affirma- 
tion 25“ 22, 51“ 31, 52*24 Cf. 
Indefinite 

Instances, proof by taking 26*8, 
30* 28, 31“ 4. 33’' 3. 49’’ 33- 

Intuition (wour) 85*1, 88*7, 16, 
“35, 89“ 8, 100“ 5- 1 7 Cf. 

Knowledge, Demonstration. 

Inversion of subject and predicate 
20“ I 

Isosceles triangle, proof of equality 
of angles at base 41“ 14 

Knowledge 67“ 4 , of universal v 
particular 67“ 17 , kn. pre-exis- 
tent, dependence of instruction 
on 71“ i-ii, two kinds of * ii- 
“ 8 ; discursive (Siaeoui) 89“ 7 ; 
scientific kn (eTrurr^fnj), its ob- 
ject immutable 71“ 15, its truth 
necessary 73“ 21, based on ‘ ap- 
propriate ’ premisses 76“ 27, 1. 
accidental kn = kn through 
cause 71“ 9-12, 74** 33. 26-39, 
76“ 4-6, = kn of definition 93“ 
20-6, 94“ 20, suggested impos- 
sibility of 72“ 5-15, t intuition 
99“ 15 — 100“ 17; X sense-per- 
ception 87“ 28 — 88“ 17, 99“ IS — 
100“ 17 , X opinion 88“ 30—89“ 
6 ; unqualified X universal 71* 
28, j hypothetical 83“ 38 , as 
state (ffir) 99“ iS— 100“ J7 , 
growth of in indiv idual soul ib ; 
’innate ib. ; ’all kn demon- 
strable 72“6, 15-18, 84*31 , kn 
of basic premisses (vovr) 72“ 24, 
IS prior and superior to kn of 
conclusion 72* 26, indemon- 


strable and source of demon- 
stration 72“ 18-24, 84*31, 9o“25 
and passim. Cf. also Demon- 
stration, Intuition. 

Limit as genus 0/ figure 74“ I. 

Line, a quantity 5* 17. 

Love 68* 39. 

1 unules, squaring of circle by 
means of 69“ 33 

Lysander 97“ 21. 

Major term 26*22, “37, 28*13; 
wider than middle 77* 18. Cf. 
Middle tei m. 

Mathematics, nature of 79*7-9, 
81 “4, 93“ 24, Its teaching de- 
pends on previous knowledge 
71*3. on induction Si“3; for- 
mal fallacy rare in 77“ 27-33; 

dialectic 78*12 Cf Arith- 
mettc. Geometry, Steieometry, 
Science. 

Mechanics 76*24, 78“ 39. 

Medicine 77“ 41, 79“ 14- 

Memory, developed from sense- 
perception 99“36, into experi- 
ence 100*3-6 

Metaphor 97“ 37 

Metaphysics (o-oi^ui) 89“ 8. 

Miccalus 47*30 

Middle term 41*3, 47*38 — “14; 
homogeneous with extremes 
(‘appropriate’) 7s“ lo, 80“ 18- 
21, 81*17, 84*15, 93*10; in 
causal inference 95* 36-9 , 
necessary X contingent 74*26 
— *12, 75*17, 76*5; as cause 
78*4, 89*36— 90*34/i7rjrw, 93* 
3-8 , defines majoi term 93“ 6, 
94* 5. 94“i9.98“=3. 99“4.3i-3, 
defines minor term 72*24 ; de- 
fined by major term 94*21. 
Cf Cause, Close-pOLking, De- 
monstration, Fact, Predication, 
Quick luti 

Minor term 26*22, “38, 28*14. 
Cf. Middle tefin. 

Modality 21* 34 — 23*26, 25* l, 29* 
29. 32“ 15. 34“ 5 . modal syllo- 
gisms 29*29 — 40*16, 45* 28- 
35- 

Movement, kinds of 15*13-33, 
contrary of 15*1. 

Natural 32*5, 16, 70*8. 
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Necessary, v. Attribute, Dimon- 
straiioH, Premiss, 4.C 

Necessity, contradictory of pro- 
positions expressing 21 *’26, 22*' 
3, in inference 24'* 19, 26*3, 
47“ 33. 53^18, 57“ 4°, 62“ 11, 
in conversion 25^5 , tno kinds 
of 94'’ 37 , necessary y possible 
33^18, 28, nothing n. follows 
from single statement 34“ 17, 
4o*>35, 53'* 16, conversion of 
n propositions 25'’ 27: syllo- 
gisms with two n premisses 
29I129 — 3C“I4; with one pure 
and one n. premiss 30* 1 5 — 32“ 
5 , with onp contingent and one 
n. premiss 3S‘*23— 36'’25, 38“ 
13 — 39“ 3, 40*4-^16, conclu- 
sion n. though only one premiss 
n 30“ IS. *’9. 32“7 

Negation X afnrmatun 13“ 37- 
‘dS. 17“ 9. 23, 72“ 14 ^ 

Negative term 51’’ 5 — 52" 34. 

Nile 98*31. 

Noun def. 16*19; composite ib 
23 ; indefinite id. 30 , cases of 

ifii* I. 

Number 4'’ 23. 

Objection (epo-raerit) 69*37 — 70*2, 
73“ 33. 74*’ 19-31. 76" 26, 77I' 
34-9- 

Opinion 4“ 23, 66’’ 19 , defined 
89“ 4; ) knowledge 88'* 30 — 
891*6; tiue (, false 89*24-32. 
Cf. Fact 

Opposite, four uses of term ii** 
16 — 13“ 35 ; o. propositions, six 
pairs of 19** 24 — 20* ^ 

Opposition 27*29, 59*6, 63** 24; 
of propositions 19*5 — ao** 10 , 
of problematic and apodictic 
propositions 32“ 22, 37*9. 

Optics 75’’ 16, 76“ 24, 77*2, 78** 37 

Ostensive proof 401*30; x reduc- 
tio ad impossibite 29* 31, 45“ 
26, 36, 62*29—631*22. 

Particulars 100* 15 — 1*1; objects 
of sense-perception t. science 
81*1-9. Cf Universal, Sense- 
perception 

Peculiar (Id.or), v Property , ap- 
plied to elements in essentuil 
nature 91* 15, 92*8. 

Perception, V Sense-pet ception. 


Persian war 94*36 

Petitio pt/rutpit 411*8, 64* 28 — 
65“ 37 

Phocians 69* 2 

Pittacus 70“ 16, 26 

Place 2*1, II** 11 

Plato, reference to Metto 67*21, 
71*29, \EuthydetHUi) 74*23, 
(1 Aea tetus) 76*25, method 
of division 46* 31. Cf I onus. 

Position 2*2, 11*9. 

Positive ; piivdtive 12*26 — 13* 
36. 

Possibility 21*35, *12, 23*7, 32“ 
16-* 37, 36* 26 — 37* 18 ; def 
32“ 18, cf 33* 30, 34* 27 ; mean- 
ings of 22*15, 25“ 37. '’IS. 3*’’ 
8, 32” 4. 33“ 3. 37“ 15. convei- 
sion in mode ot 25“ 37, 32* 29, 
33*8, 3'S* 35 , syllogisms with 
two contingent premisses 32* 
38—33*24. 36*26-37*18, 39* 
4-* 6 , with one contingent 
and one pure premiss 33*25 — 
35*22, 37*19—38*12, 39'’7~ 
40* 3 , w ith one contingent and 
one necessary premiss 55* 23 — 

36* 25, 38* 13—39“ 3. 40* 4- 
* 16. 

Postulate, illegitimate (^hypothesis 
76*23, 30-4 

Potentiality, various senses of 22* 
36—23* 18 

Practical wisdom {<ppuvqirit) Sg*8 

Predetermination of future events 
19* 7-22- 

Predication 24* 17, 26, 25*20, 26* 
17, sa”®?. 41“ 15. 43“25. '’17. 
48*40, 49* 16; natural i ac- 
cidental 81*24-9, 82*20, 83* 
1-20 ; possibility of inhnite 
senes of 81*30— 84*2 , implies 
single subject and single attri- 
bute 83“ 22, * 17 • senes of 
(o-voTOi^ia) 79* 7, 81* 21, 87* 
6 , 14. 

Premiss (irporrunr), def. 24“ l6 ; 
species of ib 17, 25* i , demon- 
strative ( dialectical 24* 22 , 
number of 42*32, rules for 
selecting 43* 20—46* 30 , pro- 
per form of 71*4 , at least two 
required for inference 73“ 10 , 
as elements of conclusion (cf 
also Resolution) 84*21 , related 
as whole and part 92*12; as 
reciprocating with conclusion 
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?8*io, necessary t general 
' chance 87" 19-27 , false pre- 
misses may give true conclusion 
75’'4i 78”' 7i 88*20, noii-neces- 
sary premisses may give neces- 
saiy conclusion 75*3: as basic 
truth (apxTi), = an immediate 
proposition (irporncriff) 72* 7 , 
must be true, primary (and 
indemonstrable 76* i6), better 
known than, cause of, conclu- 
sion 71’* 2 1-3, necessary 73*24, 
essential 74" 5-12, 75*30, 
homogeneous with conclusion 
87'’ 1-4 ! equal in number to 
middle terms 84'' 21 , not much 
fewer than conclusions 88*’ 3-7; 
none common to all sciences 6* 
17, 88* 1 8-’' 29, as definitions 
75'’ 3 f 9°'’ 24 1 ns unit of demon- 
stration 84’’ 36—85* 1 , negative 
84'' 29“3i how the individual 
comes to know them 99*’ 15 — 
100'’ 17. Cf Demonstration, 
Dasit truth, Knowledge, Intui- I 
iion. 


Prime, two meanings of 96*35. 

Prior, five senses of 14*26— '’23, 
two senses of 71’’ 33 — 72* 5. 

Privation 73'’ 21 

Privative ■ positive terms 12* 
26—13*36, 52* 15. 

Probability («i(co'») 70*3 

Property 43»3, peculiai (18101-) 
73* 7, 9»* I5i 92“ 8, and An 
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PREFACE 


The following translation of the Topics and Sophistici 
Eleiidn was begun upon the basis of Bekkei’s text, and 
though Strache’s recension (edited by Wallies) certainly 
improves upon it at many points, I have not found reason 
to abandon the earlier text as a whole. A different reading 
from Bekker, where adopted, is indicated in a foot-note In 
addition to the Gieek commentaiies and the anonymous 
paraphiase of Sophistici Elencht, I have used the Latin 
translation and commentary of Pacius, and the editions of 
Buhle and Waitz Of modern tianslalions of the whole work, 
the most useful have been those of Kirchmann, St. Hilaire, 
and Rolfes For the Sophistici Eleitchi I have fuither had 
the advantage of Poste’s edition and of the free paiaphrase 
which .serves for tianslation theiem, also of some notes of 
the late Piofessor Cook Wilson (kindly lent me by Lt -Col. 
A S. L Farquhaison), principally on some points of 
mathematical theory I am very much indebted to Mi 
W. D Ross foi many useful criticisms and suggestions, 
and to my wife and Miss D. M. Hall for much tedious but 
invaluable labour in typing the translation and in the con- 
struction of the index. 
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BOOK I 


ioo“ 

I Our tieatise pioposes to find a line of inquiry where- i8 
by we shall be able to reason from opinions that are gen- 
erally accepted about every problem propounded to us, ao 
and also shall ouiselves, when standing up to an argument, 
avoid saying anything that will obstruct us. First, then, we 
must say what reasoning is, and what its varieties are, in 
order to grasp dialectical reasoning . for this is the object 
of our search in the treatise before us. 

Now reasoning is an argument in \\hich, certain things as 
being laid down, something other than these necessarily 
comes about through them {a) It is a ‘demonstration’, 
when the premisses from which the reasoning staits are 
true and piimary, oi are su?.*! that our knowledge of them 
has originally come thiough piemisses which are primary 
and true : {b) reasoning, on the other hand, is ‘ dialectical ’, 3° 
if it reasons fiom opinions thatarc generally accepted Things 
are ‘ true,’ and ‘ primary ’ which aie believed on the strength lOO** 
not of anything else but of themselves . for in regard to the 
first piinciples of science it is improper to ask any further 
for the why and wherefoi e of them r each of the first prin- ao 
ciples should command belief in and by itself. On the other 
hand, those opinions are ‘ generally accepted ’ which are 
accepted by eveiy one or by the majority or by the philoso- 
phers — i. e by all, or by the majoiity, or by the most notable 
and illustiious of Again (r), reasoning is ‘contentious’ 

if it starts from o^**®*^ "'‘hat seem to be generally accepted, 
but are not really gain if it merely seems to reason as 

from opinions that seem to be generally accepted. 

For not every opinion Pi^ft seems to be generally accepted 
actually is genci ally accepted. For in none of the opinions 
which we call generally accepted is the illusion entirely on 
the surface, as happens in the case of the principles of con- 
tentious aiguments ; for the nature of the fallacy in these is 
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30 obvious immediately, and as a rule even to persons with 
101“ little power of 'comprehension. So then, of the contentious 
reasonings mentioned, the foimer really deserves to be called 
‘ reasoning ’ as well, but the other should be called ‘ conten- 
tious reasoning’, but not ‘reasoning’, since it appears to 
reason, but does not really do so. 

5 Further (rf), besides all the reasonings we have mentioned 
there are the mis-reasonings that start fiom the premisses 
peculiar to the special sciences, as happens (for example) in 
the case of geometry and her sistei sciences For this form 
of reasoning appears to diffei from the leasonings mentioned 
above ; the man who draws a false figure reasons from things 
10 that are neither true and primary, nor yet geneially accepted. 
For he does not fall within the definition ; he does not assume 
opinions that are received either by every one 01 by the 
majority or by philosophers — that is to say, by all, or by 
most, or by the most illustrious of them — but he conducts 
his reasoning upon assumptions which though appropriate 
15 to the science in question, are rot true, for he effects his 
mis-reasoning either by describing the semicircles wrongly 
or by drawing certain lines in a way in which they could 
not be drawn. 

The foregoing must stand for an outline survey of the 
species of reasoning. In general, in regard both to all that 
30 we have already discussed and to those which we shall 
discuss later, we may remark that that amount of distinction 
between them may serve, because it is not our purpose to 
give the exact definition of any of them , we merely want 
to describe them in outline; we consider it quite enough 
from the point of view of the line of inquiry befoie us to be 
able to recognize each of them in soir" ■ t of way. 

35 Next in order after the foregi must say for how 

many and for what purposes thi .ise is useful. They 
ai e three — intellectual training, «, aal encounters, and the 
philosophical sciences. That it is useful as a training is 
obvious on the face of it. The possession of a plan of inquiry 
30 will enable us more easily to argue about the subject pro- 
posed. For purposes of casual encounters, it is useful because 
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when we have counted up the opinions held by most people, 
we shall meet them on the ground not of other people’s 
convictions but of their own, while we shift the ground of 
any aigument that they appear to us to state unsoundly. 

For the study of the philosophical sciences it is useful, 
because the ability to raise searching difficulties on both 35 
sides of a subject will make us detect moie easily the truth 
and eiror about the seveial points that arise. It has a further 
use in relation to the ultimate bases of the piinciples used 
in the several sciences ^ For it is impossible to discuss them 
at all from the principles proper to the particular science in 
hand, seeing that the principles are the prtns of everything 
else’ it is thiough the opinions geneially held on the pai- loi*’ 
ticulai points that these have to be discussed, and this task 
belongs properly, or most appropriately, to dialectic . foi 
dialectic is a process of ciiticism wherein lies the path to 
the piinciples of all inquiiies. 

3 We shall be in pei feet possession of the way to proceed 3 

when we are in a position like that which we occupy in 
ifcgaid to rhetoiic and medicine and faculties of that kind 
this means the doing of that which we choose with the 
mateiials that are available. Foi it is not every method 
that the ihetoucian will employ to persuade, or the doctor 
to heal still, if he omits none of the available means, we 
shall say that his grasp of the science is adequate. 10 

4 First, then, we must see of what parts oui inquiry con- 
sists. Now if we were to giasp (a) with reference to how 
many, and what kind of, things arguments take place, and 
with what materials they start, and ( 6 ) how we are to 
become well supplied with these, we should have sufficiently 
won oui goal. Now the materials with which arguments 
stait are equal in numbei, and aie identical, with the sub- 
jects on which reasonings take place. For arguments start 15 
with ‘ propositions ’, while the subjects on which reasonings 
take place aie ‘problems’. Now every proposition and 

* Or (omitting ap)(av in 1 37 with B corr. and C) ‘in relation to the 
ultimate bases of the several sciences 
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every pioblem indicates either a genus oi a peculiarity or 
an accident — for the differentia too, applying as it does to 
a class (or genus), should be ranked together with the genus. 
Since, however, of what is peculiar to anything pai t signifies 
30 its essence, while part does not, let us divide the ‘ peculiar ’ 
into both the aforesaid parts, and call that part which 
indicates the essence a ‘definition’, while of the remainder 
let us adopt the terminology which is generally current 
about these things, and speak of it as a • property ’ What 
we have said, then, makes it clear that according to oui 
present division, the elements turn out to be four, all told, 

35 namely either property or definition or genus or accident. 
Do not let any one suppose us to mean that each of these 
enunciated by itself constitutes a proposition or problem, 
but only that it is from these that both problems and 
propositions aie formed. The difference between a problem 
and a pioposition is a difference in the turn of the phiase. 

30 Foi if It be put in this way, “‘An animal that walks on two 
feet ” is the definition of man, is it not ? ’ or Animal ” is 
the genus of man, is it not ? ’ the result is a proposition 
but if thus, ‘ Is “ an animal that walks on two feet ” a defini- 
tion of man or no ^ ’ [or ‘ Is “ animal ” his genus or no ? ’] * the 
result is a problem. Similarly too in other cases. Natuially, 

35 then, problems and propositions aie equal in number: for 
out of every pioposition you will make a problem if you 
change the turn of the phrase. 

We must now say what are ‘ definition ‘ property ’, 5 
* genus ’, and ‘ accident ’. A ‘ definition ’ is a phrase signi- 
fying a thing’s essence. It is rendered in the form either of 
102“ a phrase in lieu of a term, or of a phrase in lieu of another 
phrase ; for it is sometimes possible to define the meaning 
of a phrase as well. People whose rendering consists of 
a term only, try it as they may, cleaily do not lender the 
definition of the thing in question, because a definition is 
5 always a phrase of a ceitain kind One may, however, use 
the word ‘ definitory ’ also of such a remark as ‘ The " be- 
coming” IS “beautiful”’, and likewise also of the question, 

‘ ioi>> 33. The words xat . . . iirriv do not occur in the best MSS. 
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‘Are sensation and knowledge the same or diflfeient ? ’, for 
argument about definitions is mostly concerned with ques- 
tions of sameness and difTerence In a woid we may call 
‘ definitory ’ everything that falls under the same branch of 
inquiry as definitions; and that all the above-mentioned lo 
examples aie of this character is clear on the face of them. 

For if we are able to argue that two things are the same or 
are diffeient, we shall be well Supplied by the same turn of 
argument with lines of attack upon their definitions as well : 
for when we have shown that they are not the same we shall 
have demolished the definition. Observe, please, that the 
converse of this last statement does not hold • for to show 15 
that they are the same is not enough to establish a definition 
To show, however, that they are not the same is enough 
of itself to overthrow it. 

A ‘ propel ty ' is a predicate which does not indicate the 
essence of a thing, but yet belongs to that thing alone, and 
is predicated convertibly of it. Thus it is a property of man 
to be capable of learning grammar for if A be a man, then ao 
he IS capable of learning giammar, and if he be capable of 
learning gi ammar, he is a man. For no one calls anything 
a ‘ property ’ which may possibly belong to something else, 
e. g. ‘ sleep ’ in the case of man, even though at a certain 
time it may happen to belong to him alone. That is to say, 
if any such thing were actually to be called a property, it 35 
will be called not a ‘property' absolutely, but a ‘ tem- 
poral y’ or a ‘relative’ property: for ‘being on the light 
hand side ’ is a temporary property, while ‘ two-footed ’ is 
in point of fact ascribed as a property in certain relations , 
e. g It is a property of man relatively to a hoise and 
a dog. That nothing which may belong to anything else 
than A is a convertible predicate of A is cleai : for it 
does not necessarily follow that if something is asleep it is 30 
a man 

A ‘ genus ' is what is pi edicated in the category of essence 
of a numbei of things exhibiting differences in kind We 
should treat as predicates in the category of essence all such 
things as it would be appiopriate to mention in reply to the 
question, ‘ What is the object before you ? ’ , as, foi example. 
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3S in the case of man, if asked that question, it is appropriate 
to say ‘ He is an animal’. The question, ‘ Is one thing in 
the same genus as another oi in a diffeient one?’ is also 
a ‘generic’ question, for a question of that kind as well 
falls under the same bianch of inquiry as the genus for 
having aigued that ‘ animal ’ is the genus of man, and likewise 
also of ox, we shall have aigued that they are in the same 
102’’ genus , whereas if we show that it is the genus of the one 
but not of the olhei , we shall have argued that these things 
aie not in the same genus. 

An ‘ accident ’ is (i) something which, though it is none 
5 of the foregoing — i e neither a definition noi a property nor 
a genus — yet belongs to the thing (a) something which 
may possibly eithci belong 01 not belong to any one and the 
self-same thing, as (e. g ) the ‘ sitting posture ’ may belong or 
not belong to some self-same thing Likewise also ‘ white- 
ness’, for theie is nothing to pi event the same thing being 
at one time white, and at another not white. Of the defini- 
10 tions of accident the second is the bettei for if he adopts 
the fiist, any one is bound, if he is to understand it, to know 
already what ‘definition’ and ‘genus’ and ‘pioperty’ aie, 
whereas the second is sufficient of itself to tell us the essential 
meaning of the term m question To Accident arc to be 
IS attached also all comparisons of things together, when 
expressed in language that is drawn in any kind of way 
fiom what happens {accidtt) to be tiue of them, such as, 
for example, the question, ‘ Is the honourable 01 the expe- 
dient prefei able ?’ and ‘Is the life of virtue or the life of 
self-indulgence the pleasanter ? ’, and any other problem 
which may happen to be phiased in terms like these For 
in all such cases the question is ‘ to which of the two does 
30 the predicate in question happen {accidit) to belong more 
closely ? ’ It IS clear on the face of it that there is nothing 
to pievent an accident from becoming a tempoiary or a 
relative pioperty. Thus the sitting posture is an accident, 
but will be a tempoiary piopcity, whenevei a man is the 
only person sitting, while if he be not the only one sitting, 
it IS still a propel ty relatively to those who arc not sitting 
35 So then, there is nothing to prevent an accident from be- 
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coming both a lelative and a temporary property; but 
a property absolutely it will never be. 

6 We must not fail to observe that all remarks made in 
criticism of a ' property ’ and ‘ genus ’ and ‘ accident ’ will be 
applicable to ‘ definitions ’ as well. For when we have shown 
that the atti ibute in question fails to belong only to the term 
defined, as we do also in the case of a property, or that the 30 
genus rendered in the definition is not the true genus, or that 
any of the things mentioned in the phrase used does not 
belong, as would be remarked also in the case of an accident, 
we shall have demolished the definition , so that, to use the 
phrase previously employed,^ all the points we have enumer- 
ated might in a certain sense be called ‘ definitory '. But 35 
we must not on this account expect to find a single line of 
inquiry which will apply universally to them all for this is 
not an easy thing to find, and, even were one found, it would 
be very obscure indeed, and of little service for the treatise 
before us. Rather, a special plan of inquiry must be laid 
down for each of the classes we have distinguished, and then, 
starting fiom the rules that are appropriate in each case, it 
will probably be easier to make our way right through the 103“ 
task before us. So then, as was said before,* we must outline 

a division of our subject,and other questions we must relegate 
each to the paiticular branch to which it most naturally 
belongs, speaking of them as ‘ definitory ’ and ‘ generic ’ 
questions. The questions I mean have practically been 
already assigned to their several branches. 5 

7 First of all we must define the number of senses borne 
by the teim ‘Sameness’. Sameness would be generally 
regarded as falling, roughly speaking, into three divisions. 

We generally apply the term numerically or specifically or 
generically — numerically in cases where there is moie than 
one name but only one thing, e. g. ' doublet ’ and ' cloak ’ ; 10 
specifically, where there is more than one thing, but they 
present no differences in respect of their species, as one man 
and another, or one horse and another ; for things like this 

‘■‘9. 
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that fall under the same species are said to be ‘ specifically 
the same’. Similai ly, too, those things are called generically 
the same which fall under the same genus, such as a horse 
and a man. It might appear that the sense m which water 
15 from the same spiing is called ‘ the same water’ is somehow 
different and unlike the senses mentioned above • but really 
such a case as this ought to be lanked in the same class with 
the things that in one way 01 another are called ‘ the same ’ 
in view of unity of species. For all such things seem to be 
of one family and to resemble one another For the reason 
ao why all water is said to be specifically the same as all other 
water is because of a certaiq likeness it beais to it, and the 
only difference in the case of water diawn fiom the same 
spring IS this, that the likeness is more emphatic that is 
why we do not distinguish it from the things that in one 
way or another are called ‘the same’ in view of unity of 
species. It is genei ally supposed that the term ‘ the same ’ 
is most used in a sense agreed on by every one s\ hen applied 
as to what is numerically one. But even so, it is apt to be 
rendered in moie than one sense , its most liteial and primary 
use IS found whenever the sameness is rendered m reference 
to an altei native name or definition, as when a cloak is said 
to be the same as a doublet, 01 an animal that walks on two 
feet is said to be the same as a man a second sense is when it 
is rendered in reference to a property, as when what can 
acquire knowledge is called the same as a man, and what 
naturally travels upward the same as fire • while a third use 
is found when it is rendered in reference to some term drawn 
30 from Accident, as when the creature who is sitting, or who 
is musical, is called the same as Socrates. For all these 
uses mean to signify numerical unity. That what I have 
just said is tiue may be best seen where one form of 
appellation is substituted for another. For often when we 
give the order to call one of the people who are sitting down, 
indicating him by name, we change our description, whenever 
35 the person to whom we give the order happens not to 
understand us , he will, we think, understand better from 
some accidental feature , so we bid him call to us ‘ the man 
who IS sitting ’ or ‘ who is conversing over there ’ — clearly 
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supposing ourselves to be indicating the same object by its 
name and by its accident. 

8 Of ‘ sameness ’ then, as has been said,^ three senses are to los** 
be distinguished. Now one way to confirm that the elements 
mentioned above are those out of which and through which 
and to which arguments proceed, is by induction for if 
any one were to survey propositions and problems one by 
one, it would be seen that each was formed either fiom the 5 
definition of something or from its pioperty or from its 
genus or from its accident. Another way to confiim it is 
through leasoning. For every piedicate of a subject must 

of necessity be either convertible with its subject or not : 
and if it is convertible, it would be its definition or pioperty, 
for if it signifies the essence, it is the definition ; if not, it is 10 
a property for this was ® what a propei ty is, viz. what is 
predicated convertibly, but does not signify the essence. If, 
on the other hand, it is not predicated convertibly of the 
thing, it either is or is not one of the terms contained in the 
definition of the subject and if it be one of those terms, 
then it will be the genus or the differentia, inasmuch as the 15 
definition consists of genus and differentiae, wheieas, if it 
be not one of those terms, clearly it would be an accident, 
for accident was said ® to be what belongs as an attribute to 
a subject without being eithei its definition or its genus or 
a property. 

9 Next, then, we must distinguish between the classes of ao 
piedicates in which the foui oiders in question aie found. 
These are ten in numbei • Essence, Quantity, Quality, 
Relation, Place, Time, Position, State, Activity, Passivity. 

For the accident and genus and pioperty and definition of 
anything will always be in one of these categories : for all 35 
the propositions found through these signify either some- 
thing’s essence or its quality or quantity or some one of the 
other types of predicate. It is clear, too, on the face of it 
that the man who signifies something’s essence signifies 
sometimes a substance, sometimes a quality, sometimes 

' *7. * ioa*i8. " ioa'’4. 
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some one of the other types of predicate. For when a man 
30 is set before him and he says that what is set there is ‘ a man ’ 
or 'an animal’, he states its essence and signifies a substance, 
but when a white colour is set before him and he says that 
what is set there is 'white* or is ‘a colour’, he states its 
essence and signifies a quality. Likewise, also, if a magnitude 
of a cubit be set befoi e him and he says that what is set there 
is a magnitude of a cubit, he will be describing its essence and 
35 signifying a quantity Likewise, also, 111 the other cases 
for each of these kinds of predicate, if either it be asserted 
of itself, or its genus be asserted of it, signifies an essence • 
if, on the other hand, one kind of predicate is asserted of 
another kind, it does not signify an essence, but a quantity 
or a quality or one of the othci kinds of predicate. Such, 
then, and so many, are the subjects on which arguments 
104“ take place, and the materials with which they start. How 
we are to acquire them, and by what means we are to 
become well supplied with them, falls next to be told 

First, then, a definition must be given of a 'dialectical ic 
proposition’ and a 'dialectical problem’. For it is not 
every proposition nor yet eveiy pioblem that is to be set 
5 down as dialectical foi no one in his senses would make 
a pioposition of what no one holds, nor yet make a problem 
of what IS obvious to everybody or to most people for the 
latter admits of no doubt, while to the former no one would 
assent. Now a dialectical proposition consists in asking 
something that is held by all men or by most men or by the 
philosophers, i e. either by all, or by most, or by the most 
lo notable of these, provided it be not contrary to the general 
opinion , for a man would probably assent to the view of 
the philosophers, if it be not contrary to the opinions of most 
men. Dialectical propositions also include views which are 
like those generally accepted ; also propositions which 
contradict the contraries of opinions that are taken to be 
generally accepted,* and also all opinions that are in accord- 
15 ance with the recognized arts. Thus, supposing it to be 

* I04*I3”I4 Reading rai/ayr/a roTff doKowciV ev&o^ots ea/ai Kar* avri- 
ijtaaiv npOTtiv6iuva, 
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a general opinion that the knowledge of contraries is the 
same, it might probably pass for a general opinion also 
that the perception of contrai les is the same . ^ also, 
supposing It to be a general opinion that there is but one 
single science of grammar, it might pass for a general 
opinion that there is but one science of flute-playing as 
well, whereas, if it be a geneial opinion that there is more 
than one science of giammar, it might pass for a general 
opinion that theie is more than one science of flute- 
playing as well foi all these seem to be alike and akin. 30 
Likewise, also, propositions contiadicting the contraries of 
general opinions will pass as general opinions foi if it be 
a geneial opinion that one ought to do good to one’s friends, 
it will also be a general opinion that one ought not to do 
them harm. Here, that one ought to do harm to one’s 
friends is contrary to the general view, and that one ought 
not to do them haim is the contradictoiy of that contrary. 
Likewise also, if one ought to do good to one’s friends, one 35 
ought not to do good to one’s enemies this too is the 
contiadictoiy of the view contrary to the geneial view; 
the contrary being that one ought to do good to one’s 
enemies. Likewise, also, in other cases. Also, on comparison, 
it will look like a geneial opinion that the contrary 
piedicate belongs to the contraiy subject e g. if one ought 
to do good to one’s friends, one ought also to do evil to one’s 3 ° 
enemies. It might appear also as if doing good to one’s 
friends were a contrary to doing evil to one’s enemies . but 
whether this is or is not so in leality as well will be stated 
in the couise of the discussion upon contraries * Clearly 
also, all opinions that are in accordance with the arts aie 
dialectical piopositions , for people are likely to assent to 
the views held by those who have made a study of these 35 
things, e g. oij a question of medicine they will agree with 
the doctoi, and on a question of geometry with the 
geometrician ; and likewise also in other cases. 

II A dialectical problem is a subject of inqmiy that con- 104’’ 
tiibutes either to choice and avoidance, or to truth and 

' 104“ 16 f Insert a comma after tiriirr^/^i)!/, delete the comma after 
tvavriav, and read a colon after ‘ 11. j- 
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knowledge, and that eithei by itself, or as a help to the 
solution of some other such problem It must, moreover, be 
something on which either people hold no opinion either way, 
or the masses hold a contiary opinion to the philosophers, 
5 or the philosophers to the masses, 01 each of them among 
themselves. Foi some problems it is useful to know with 
a view to choice or avoidance, e.g. whether pleasuie is to be 
chosen or not, while some it is useful to know merely with 
a view to knowledge, e. g whethei the universe is eternal or 
not . others, again, are not useful in and by themselves foi 
either of these purposes, but yet help us in regard to some 
10 such problems , for there are many things which we do not 
wish to know in and by themselves, but for the sake of other 
things, in order that through them we may come to know 
something else Pioblems also include questions in legard 
to which reasonings conflict (the difficulty then being whether 
so-and-so is so 01 not, there being convincing arguments for 
IS both views); others also in legaid to which we have no 
argument because they are so vast, and we find it difficult to 
give our reasons, e. g. the question whether the universe is 
eternal or no for into questions of that kind too it is 
possible to inquire. 

Problems, then, and propositions are to be defined as 
aforesaid^ A ‘thesis’ is a supposition of some eminent 
JO philosopher that conflicts with the general opinion , e g. the 
view that contradiction is impossible, as Antisthenes said , 
or the view of Heiaclitus that all things are in motion , or 
that Being is one, as Mehssus says foi to take notice when 
any ordinary person expresses views contrary to men’s usual 
opinions would be silly. Or it may be a view about which 
we have a reasoned theory contrary to men’s usual opinions, 
js e.g. the view maintained by the sophists that what is need 
not in every case either have come to be or be eternal for 
a musician who is a grammarian ' is ’ so without ever having 
‘ come to be ’ so, or being so eternally. For even if a man 
does not accept this view, he might do so on the ground 
that it is reasonable. 

Now a ‘thesis’ also is a pioblem, though a problem is 
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not always a thesis, inasmuch as some problems are such 30 
that we have no opinion about them either way. That 
a thesis, however, also forms a problem, is clear for it 
follows of necessity fiom what has been said that either the 
mass of men disagi ee with the philosophers about the thesis, 
or that the one or the othei class disagree among themselves, 
seeing that the thesis is a supposition in conflict with general 
opinion. Practically all dialectical problems indeed are now 3s 
called ‘ theses ’. But it should make no difference whichever 
description is used ; for our object in thus distinguishing 
them has not been to create a teiminology, but to recognize 
what differences happen to be found between them. 105“ 

Not evei y pi oblem, nor eveiy thesis, should be examined, 
but only one which might puzzle one of those who need 
aigument, not punishment or perception. For people who 5 
are puzzled to know whether one ought to honour the gods 
and love one’s parents or not need punishment, while those 
who are puzzled to know whether snow is white 01 not need 
perception. The subjects should not boidei too closely 
upon the spheie of demonstration, nor yet be too far 
removed fiom it’ for the foimer cases admit of no doubt, 
while the lattei involve difficulties too great foi the art of 
the trainer. 

12 Having drawn these definitions, we must distinguish how 10 
many species theie are of dialectical arguments. There is 
on the one hand Induction, on the other Reasoning. Now 
what reasoning is has been said before:* induction is 

a passage from individuals to univeisals, c.g the argument 
that supposing the skilled pilot is the most effective, and 
likewise the skilled chaiioteer, then in general the skilled is 
man is the best at his particular task. Induction is the 
more convincing and clear: it is more readily learnt by 
the use of the senses, and is applicable generally to the mass 
of men, though Reasoning is more forcible and effective 
against contradictious people. 

13 The classes, then, of things about which, and of things out ao 
of which, arguments are constructed, are to be distinguished 

* ioo»»s. 
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in the way we ha\ e said before The means whereby we 
are to become well supplied with leasoniiigs^ aie four: 

(i) the securing of propositions ; (3) the power to distinguish 
in how many senses a particular expression is used , (3) the 
discovery of the differences of things , (4) the investigation 
35 of likeness. The last three, as well, aie in a certain sense 
propositions : for it is possible to make a pi oposition 
corresponding to each of them, e g (i) ‘The desirable may 
mean either the honourable or the pleasant or the expedient’ ^ 
and (a) ‘ Sensation diffeis from knowledge in that the latter 
may be recoveied again after it has been lost, while the 
30 former cannot’, and (3) ‘The lelation of the healthy to 
health is like that of the vigorous to vigour’ The fiist 
proposition depends upon the use of one term in several 
senses, the second upon the differences of things, the thiid 
upon their likenesses 

Propositions should be selected in a number of ways 14 
corresponding to the numbei of distinctions drawn m legaid 
35 to the proposition * thus one may first take in hand the 
opinions held by all or by most men or by the philosophers, 
i.e. by all, or most, or the most notable of them , or opinions 
105'’ contrary to those that seem to be generally held , and, again, 
all opinions that are in accordance with the arts. We must 
make piopositions also of the contradictoiies of opinions 
contrary to those that seem to be generally held, as was laid 
down before. It is useful also to make them by selecting 
not only those opinions that actually are accepted, but also 
5 those that are like these, e g ‘ The perception of contraries 
is the same’ — the knowledge of them being so — and ‘we 
see by admission of something into oui selves, not by an 
emission ’ ; foi so it is, too, in the case of the other senses , 
for in healing we admit something into ourselves ; we do not 
emit ; and we taste in the same way. Likewise also in the 
10 other cases. Moreover, all statements that seem to be true 
in all or in most cases, should be taken as a piinciple or 
accepted position , for they are posited by those who do not 

‘ 105* 22 Omit Kai Twi' cVa'ycii'yui^. 

‘ 104^8-15, and perhaps also id. 28-30. 
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also see what exception there may be ^ We should select 
also from the wiitten handbooks of argument, and should 
draw up sketch-lists of them upon each seveial kind of 
subject, putting them down under separate headings, e.g. 

' On Good ’, or ‘ On Life ’ — and that ‘ On Good ’ should deal 15 
with every form of good, beginning with the category of 
essence. In the maigin, too, one should indicate also the 
opinions of individual thinkers, e.g ‘Empedocles said that 
the elements of bodies were four ’ : for any one might assent 
to the saying of some generally accepted authority. 

Of propositions and problems theie aie — to compiehend 
the matter in outline — three divisions • for some aie ethical ao 
propositions, some aie on natural philosophy, while some 
are logical. Propositions such as the following are ethical, 
e.g. ‘ Ought one rather to obey one’s parents or the laws, if 
they disagree ? ’ ; such as this are logical, e.g. ‘ Is the know- 
ledge of opposites the same or not ? ’ ; while such as this are 
on natuial philosophy, e.g. ‘ Is the univeise eteinal or not ? ’ 35 
Likewise also with problems The nature of each of the 
aforesaid kinds of proposition is not easily rendered in 
a definition, but we have to try to lecognize each of them 
by means of the familiarity attained through induction, 
examining them in the light of the illustrations given above. 

For purposes of philosophy we must treat of these things 3° 
according to their truth, but for dialectic only with an eye 
to general opinion. All piopositions should be taken in 
their most universal form , then, the one should be made into 
many E. g. ‘ The knowledge of opposites is the same ’ ; next, 
‘The knowledge of contraries is the same', and that ‘of 
relative terms ’. In the same way these two should again 
be divided, as long as division is possible, e.g. the knowledge 35 
of ‘ good and evil ’, of ‘ white and black ’, or ‘ cold and hot ’. 
Likewise also in other cases. 

15 On the formation, then, of propositions, the above remarks 106“ 
aie enough. As regards the number of senses a term bears, 
we must not only treat of those terms which bear different 
senses, but we must also try to rendei their definitions ; 

‘ Reading id 1 . 12 M rivoc. 
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e.g. we must not meiely say that justice and courage are 
5 called ‘ good ’ in one sense, and that what conduces to vigour 
and what conduces to health are called so in another, but 
also that the former are so called because of a certain in- 
trinsic quality they themselves have, the latter because they 
are productive of a certain result and not because of any 
intrinsic quality in themselves Similai ly also in other cases. 

Whether a term bears a numbei of specific meanings or 
lo one only, may be considered by the following means. First, 
look and see if its contrary bears a number of meanings, 
whether the discrepancy between them be one of kind or one 
of names. For in some cases a difference is at once displayed 
even in the names , e g the contrary of ‘ sharp ’ in the case 
of a note is ‘ flat ’, while in the case of a solid edge it is ‘ dull ’. 
Clearly, then, the contraiy of ‘ sharp ’ bears several meanings, 
ij and if so, so also does ‘sharp ’ , foi corresponding to each of 
the former terms the meaning of its contiary will be different. 
For ‘ sharp ’ will not be the same when contrary to ‘ dull ’ 
and to ‘ flat ’, though ‘ sharp ’ is the contrary of each. Again 
Papij (‘flat’, ‘heavy’) in the case of a note has ‘sharp’ as 
its contraiy, but in the case of a solid mass ‘ light’, so that 
/ 3 aplJ is used with a number of meanings, inasmuch as its 
ao contrary also is so used. Likewise, also, ‘ fine ’ as applied 
to a picture has ‘ ugly ’ as its contrary, but, as applied to 
a house, ‘ ramshackle ’ , so that ‘ fine ’ is an ambiguous term. 

In some cases theie is no discrepancy of any sort in the 
names used, but a difference of kind between the meanings 
is at once obvious : e. g. in the case of ‘ cleai ’ and 
aj ‘ obscure’ ^ for sound is called ‘ clear' and ‘ obscure ’, just 
as ‘ colour ’ is too. As regards the names, then, there is no 
discrepancy, but the difference in kind between the meanings 
is at once obvious . for colour is not called ' clear ’ in a like 
sense to sound. This is plain also through sensation for 
of things that are the same in kind we have the same 
30 sensation, whereas we do not judge clearness by the same 
sensation in the case of sound and of colour, but in the 
latter case we judge by sight, in the former by hearing. 
Likewise also with ‘ sharp ’ and * dull ’ in regard to flavours 
^ Lit. ‘ white ’ (Atine^) and ‘ black ’ (jiAat). 
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and solid edges : here in the latter case we judge by touch, 
but in the former by taste. For heie again there is no 
discrepancy in the names used, in the case either of the 
original teims or of theii contiarics: for the contrary also 35 
of sharp in either sense is ‘ dull ’ 

Moreovei, see if one sense of a term has a contrary, 
while another has absolutely none, e. g. the pleasure of 
drinking has a contrary in the pain of thirst, whereas the 
pleasuie of seeing that the diagonal is incommensurate with 
the side has none, so that * pleasuie ’ is used in more than loS** 
one sense. To ' love’ also, used of the frame of mind, has 
to ‘hate’ as its contiaiy, while as used of the physical 
activity (kissing) it has none clearly, therefore, to ‘ love ’ 
is an ambiguous term. Furthei, see m regard to their 
intermediates, if some meanings and their contraries have 
an intermediate, while others have none, or if both have 5 
one but not the same one, as e g. ‘ cleai ’ and ‘ obscure ’ in 
the case of colouis have ‘gicy’ as an intermediate, whereas 
in the case of sound they have none, 01, if they have, it is 
‘harsh’, as some people say that a haish sound is inter- 
mediate ‘ Clear ’, then, is an ambiguous term, and likewise 
also ‘ obscure ’ See, moieovei, if some of them have more 
than one intermediate, while others have but one, as is the 10 
case with ‘ clear’ and ‘ obscuie’, for in the case of colours 
there arc numbers of intermediates, wheieas in regard to 
sound theie is but one, viz. ‘ harsh 

Again, in the case of the contradictory opposite, look and 
see if it beais more than one meaning. For if this bears more 
than one meaning, then the opposite of it also will be used 15 
in more than one meaning , c. g. ‘ to fail to see ’ is a phrase 
with more than one meaning, viz (1) to fail to possess the 
power of sight, (2) to fail to put that power to active use. 

But if this has moie than one meaning, it follows necessarily, 
that ‘ to see ’ also has more than one meaning foi there 
will be an opposite to each sense of ‘ to fail to see ’ , e g. 
the opposite of ‘ not to possess the power of sight ’ is to 
possess it, while of ‘ not to put the power of sight to active ao 
use ’, the opposite is to put it to active use. 

Moreover, examine the case of terms that denote the 
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privation or presence of a certain state ■ for if the one term 
bears more than one meaning, then so will the remaining 
term : e g. if ‘ to have sense ’ be used with more than one 
meaning, as applied to the soul and to the body, then ‘ to 
be wanting in sense ’ too will be used with more than one 
as meaning, as applied to the soul and to the body. That the 
opposition between the terms now in question depends upon 
the privation or presence of a certain state is clear, since 
animals naturally possess each kind of ‘sense’, both as 
applied to the soul and as applied to the body 

Moreovei, examine the inflected forms For if ‘ justly ’ 
30 has more than one meaning, then ‘just’, also, will be used 
with more than one meaning , foi there will be a meaning 
of 'just ’ coriesponding to each of the meanings of ‘justly’; 
e. g. if the word ‘justly’ be used of judging according to 
one’s own opinion, and also of judging as one ought, then 
'just' also will be used in like manner In the same way 
also, if ‘ healthy ’ has more than one meaning, then 
‘ healthily ’ also will be used with more than one meaning 
.t5 e. g. if ‘ healthy ’ describes both what produces health and 
what pieserves health and what betokens health, then 
‘ healthily ’ also will be used to mean ‘ in such a way as to 
produce ’ or ‘ preserve ' or ‘ betoken ' health. Likewise 
also in other cases, whenever the original term bears more 
107“ than one meaning, the inflexion also that is formed from it 
will be used with more than one meaning, and vice versa. 

Look also at the classes of the predicates signifled by the 
term, and see if they are the same in all cases. For if they 
5 are not the same, then clearly the term is ambiguous e. g. 
‘ good ’ in the case of food means ‘ productive of pleasure ’, 
and in the case of medicine ‘ productive of health ’, whereas 
as applied to the soul it means to be of a certain quality, 
e. g. temperate or courageous or just : and likewise also, as 
applied to ‘ man ’. Sometimes it signifies what happens at 
a certain time, as (e. g ) the good that happens at the right 
time : for what happens at the right time is called good. 
10 Often it signifies what is of a certain quantity, e g as 
applied to the pi oper amount foi the propei amount too 
is called good. So then the term ‘good’ is ambiguous. 
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In the same way also ‘clear’, as applied to a body, 
signifies a colour, but in regaid to a note it denotes what is 
‘easy to hear’. ‘Sharp ’, too, is in a closely similar case 
for the same term does not bear the same meaning in all 
Its applications for a sharp note is a swift note, as the 15 
mathematical theorists of haimonytell us, whereas a sharp 
(acute) angle is one that is less than a right angle, while 
a sharp dagger is one containing a sharp angle (point). 

Look also at the genera of the objects denoted by the 
same term, and sec if they are different without being 
subaltern, as (e. g.) ‘ donkey’, which denotes both the animal 
and the engine. Foi the definition of them that cone- 30 
spends to the name is diffeient foi the one will be declaied 
to be an animal of a certain kind, and the other to be an 
engine of a certain kind If, however, the geneia be sub- 
altein, theie is no necessity for the definitions to be 
different Thus (e. g.) ‘ animal ’ is the genus of ‘ raven ’, and 
so is ‘ bud ’ Whenever theiefore we say that the raven is 
a bird, we also say that it is a ceitain kind of animal, so 25 
that both the geneia are predicated of it. Likewise also 
whenever we call the raven a ‘ flying biped animal we 
declaic it to be a biid in this way, then, as well, both the 
genera are predicated of raven, and also their definition. 

But in the case of genera that aie not subaltcin this does 
not happen, for whenever we call a thing an ‘ engine ’, we 30 
do not call it an animal, noi vice versa 

Look also and see not only if the geneia of the term 
before you aie different without being subaltern, but also 
in the case of its contrary foi if its contrary bears several 
senses, clearly the term before you does so as well. 35 

It is useful also to look at the definition that aiises from 
the use of the term in combination, e. g. of a ‘ cleai {hi. 
white) body ’ and of a ' clear note ’. For then if what is 
peculiar in each case be absti acted, the same expression 
ought to remain over This does not happen in the case 
of ambiguous terms, e g. in the cases just mentioned. Foi 107’’ 
the former will be ‘ a body possessing such and such a 
colour ’, while the latter w ill be ‘ a note easy to hear ’. 
Abstract, then, ‘ a body ’ and ‘ a note ', and the lemainder in 
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each case is not the same. It should, however, have been 
s had the meaning of ‘ clear ’ in each case been synonymous. 

Often in the actual definitions as well ambiguity creeps 
in unawares, and foi this reason the definitions also should 
be examined. If (e. g ) anyone describes wh.it betokens and 
what produces^ health as ‘ 1 elated commensuiably to 
health we must not desist but go on to examine in what 
10 sense he has used the term ‘commensuiably ’ m each case, 
e. g. if in the latte.- case it means that ‘it is of the 
right amount* to produce health’, whereas in the formei it 
means that ‘ it is such as to betoken what kind of state 
prevails 

Moreover, see if the teims cannot be compaied as ‘ moie 
or less’ or as ‘in like manner’, as is the case (e g.) with 
a ‘ clear ’ {lit. white) sound and a ‘ clear ’ garment and a 
15 ‘ shaip ’ flavoui and a ‘ shaip ’ note. For neither are these 
things said to be clear or shaip ' in a like degree’, nor yet 
is the one said to be clearer or shaipei than the other. 

‘ Clear ’, then, and ‘ sharp ’ are ambiguous. For synonyms 
are always comparable , for they will always be used 
either in like manner, or else in a greater degree in one 
case. 

Now since of geneia that are diffeient without being 
30 subaltern the differentiae also are different in kind, e g. 
those of ‘ animal ’ and ‘ knowledge ’ (for the differentiae of 
these are different), look and see if the meanings com- 
piised under the same teim are differentiae of genera that 
aie different without being subaltern, as e g ‘sharp’ is of 
a ‘ note ’ and a ‘ solid ’. For being ‘ sharp ’ differentiates 
note fiom note, and likewise also one solid from another. 
35 ‘ Sharp ’, then, is an ambiguous term for it foims differen- 
tiae of genera that are different without being subaltern. 

Again, see if the actual meanings included under the 
same teim themselves have different differentiae, e. g. 
‘ colour ’ in bodies and ‘ colour ' in tunes : for the differentiae 
of ‘colour’ in bodies are ‘ sight-piercing ’ and ‘sight-com- 
30 pressing ’, whereas ‘ coloui ’ in melodies has not the same 

’ 107'’ 8. Read icoi t 6 
’ 107*’ II. Read TO TotrouTOV cirac . . . 
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differentiae Colour, then, is an ambiguous term ; for things 
that aie the same have the same diffeientiae 

Moreover, since the species is never the differentia of 
anything, look and see if one of the meanings included 
under the same term be a species and another a differentia, 
as (e.g.) ‘ clear ’ {ht white) as applied to a body is a species 35 
of colour, whereas in the case of a note it is a differentia ; 
foi one note is diffeientiated from another by being ‘ clear’. 

16 The presence, then, of a number of meanings in a teim 
may be investigated by these and like means The 
differences which things present to each other should be 
examined within the same geneia,' e.g. ‘Wherein does 
justice diffei from couiage,and wisdom fiom temperanee?’ — 108“ 
for all these belong to the same genus ; and also from one 
genus to anothei, provided they be not very much too far 
apart, e. g. ‘ Wherein does sensation differ from know- 
ledge ? ’ for in the case of genera that are very fai apart, s 
the diffeiences aie entirely obvious. 

17 Likeness should be studied, first, in the case of things 
belonging to diffcient gcncia, the formulae being ‘A B 
= C D ’ (e. g. as knowledge stands to the object of know- 
ledge, so is sensation related to the object of sensation), 
and ‘ As A IS in B, so is C in D ’ (e.g. as sight is in the eye, 10 
so is leason in the soul, and as is a calm in the sea, so is 
windlessness in the air). Practice is more especially needed 
in regard to terms that are far apait, for in the case 
of the rest, we shall be more easily able to see in one 
glance the points of likeness. We should also look at 
things which belong to the same genus, to see if any iden- 15 
tical attiibutc belongs to them allj e.g. to a man and a 
horse and a dog ; foi in so far as they have any identical 
attribute, in so far they are alike. 

18 It is useful to have examined the number of meanings ot 
a term both for clearness’ sake (for a man is more likely 
to know what it is he asserts, if it has been made cleai to 

^ 107^ 39. Read iv roir avToir yti/eiri. 
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30 him how many meanings it may have), and also with a view 
to ertsuiing that our reasonings shall be in accordance with 
the actual facts and not addressed merely to the teim used 
For as long as it is not clear m how many senses a term 
is used, It is possible that the answerer and the questioner 
are not diiecting their minds upon the same thing . whereas 
when once it has been made clear how many meanings 
there are, and al.vo upon which of them the former directs 
35 his mind when he makes his assertion, the questioner would 
then look iidiculous if he failed to address his argument 
to this. It helps us also both to avoid being misled and 
to mislead by false reasoning for if we know the numbei 
of meanings of a teim, we shall ceitainly never be misled 
by false reasoning, but shall know if the questioner fails to 
address his argument to the same point , and when we oui - 
50 selves put the questions we shall be able to mislead him, if 
our answerer happens not to know the number of meanings 
of our terms This, however, is not possible in all cases, 
but only when of the many senses some aie true and others 
are false. This manner of argument, however, does not 
belong piopeily to dialectic, dialecticians should therefore 
35 by all means beware of this kind of verbal discussion, unless 
any one is absolutely unable to discuss the subject befoic 
him in any other way. 

The discovery of the differences of things helps us both 
in leasonings about sameness and difference, and also in 
loS'’ recognizing what any paiticular thing is. That it helps us 
in reasoning about sameness and difference is clear for when 
we have discovered a difference of any kind whatever 
between the objects befoie us, we shall already have shown 
that they are not the same while it helps us in lecognizing 
what a thing is, because we usually distinguish the expres- 
5 sion that is proper to the essence of each particular thing 
by means of the differentiae that aie propei to it. 

The examination of likeness is useful with a view both to 
inductive arguments and to hypothetical reasonings, and 
also with a view to the rendering of definitions It is useful 
lo foi inductive arguments, because it is by means of an in- 
duction of individuals in cases that are alike that we claim 
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to biing the universal in evidence foi it is not easy to do 
this if vve do not know the points of likeness It is useful 
for hypothetical reasonings because it is a general opinion 
that among similars what is true of one is true also of the 
rest. If, then, with regard to any of them we are well 
supplied with matter for a discussion, we shall secure a is 
preliminary admission that however it is in these cases, so 
it is also in the case before us : then when we have shown 
the former we shall have shown, on the strength of the 
hypothesis, the matter before us as well . for we have first 
made the hypothesis that however it is in these cases, so it 
is also in the case befoie us, and have then proved the 
point as legards these cases. It is useful foi the tendering 
of definitions because, if vve are able to see in one glance 20 
what IS the same in each individual case of it, we shall be 
at no loss into what genus we ought to put the object 
before us when we define it for of the common predicates 
that which is most definitely in the category of essence 
is likely to be the genus. Likewise, also, in the case of 
objects widely divergent, the examination of likeness is 
useful for purposes of definition, e. g. the sameness of a 
calm at sea, and windlessness m the air (each being a form 25 
of rest), and of a point on a line and the unit in number — 
each being a starting point. If, then, we render as the 
genus what is common to all the cases, we shall get the 
credit of defining not inappropriately. Definition-mongers 
too nearly always render them in this way : for they declare 
the unit to be the starting-point of number, and the point 30 
the starting-point of a line. It is clear, then, that they 
place them in that which is common to both as their 
genus. 

The means, then, whereby reasonings are effected, are 
these ; the commonplace 1 ules, for the observance of which 
the aforesaid means are useful, are as follows. 
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Of pioblems some are univcisal, otheis paiticular. i 
Univeisal pioblems ate such as ‘ Evei y pleasure is good ' and 
'Nopicasuic isgood ' , paiticular pioblems aiesuch as ‘Some 
log^ pleasure is good’ and ‘Some pleasuie is not good’. The 
methods of establishing and ovei throwing a view universally 
are common to both kinds of pioblems , foi when we have 
shown that a piedicate belongs in eveiy case, we shall also 
have shown that it belongs in some cases. Likewise, also, 

5 if we show that it does not belong in any case, we shall also 
have shown that it docs not belong in eveiy case. Fiisti 
then, we must speak of the methods of overthrowing 
a view univei sally, because such are common to both 
univeisal and paiticulai pioblems, and because people more 
usually inti oduce theses asserting a pi cdicp*e than denying it, 
10 while those who argue with them oveithrow it The 
conveision of an appiopnate name which is diawn fiom the 
clement ‘ accident’ is an cxliemcly piecaiious thing; for in 
the case of accidents and in no othei it is possible foi 
something to be tiue conditionally and not univei sally 
Names drawn fiom the elements ‘ definition ’ and ‘ pioperty ’ 
and ‘ genus ’ are bound to be convertible , e g if ‘ to be an 
animal that walks on two feet is an attribute of S ’, then it 
15 will be tiue by conversion to say that ‘S is an animal that 
walks on tw'o feet ’. Likewise, also, 1 f di awn fi om the genus ; 
for if ‘to be an animal is an attiibute of S then ‘ S is an 
animal’. The same is tiue also in the case of a piopeity ; 
for if ‘to be capable of learning grammar is an attiibute of 
S ’, then ' S will be capable of learning grammar ’. Foi none 
20 of these atti ibutes can possibly belong or not belong in pai t , 
they must cithei belong or not belong absolutely In the 
case of accidents, on the other hand, theie is nothing 
to prevent an attribute (e, g. whiteness or justice) belonging 
in part, so that it is not enough to show that whiteness 01 
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justice is an attiibute of a man in oidei to show that he is 
while or just , for it is open to dispute it and say that he is 
white 01 just in pait only. Conversion, then, is not a as 
necessary piocess in the case of accidents. 

We must also define the eiiois that occur in pioblems. 
They ai e of two kinds, caused eithci by false statement or 
by tiansgrcssion of the established diction. Foi those who 
make false statements, and say that an attiibute belongs to 
a thing which does not belong to it, commit error ; and 30 
those who call objects by the names of othei objects (e.g 
calling a plane-tree a ‘man’) tiansgiess the established 
teiminology 

2 Now one commonplace lule is to look and see if a man 
has asciibed as an accident what belongs in some other way. 35 
This mistake is most commonly made in icgaid to the 
genera of things, e. g if one weie to say that white happens 
{accidit) to be a colour — for being a colour does not happen 
by accident to white, but colour is its genus The assertoi 
may of course define it so in so many words, saying (c. g.) that 109*’ 
‘Justice happens (accidti) to be a virtue’, but often 
even without such definition it is obvious that he has 
lendered the genus as an accident, e g suppose that one 
weic to say that whiteness is colouied or that walking is in 
motion. For a piedicate diawn from the genus is ncvei 5 
asciibed to the species in an inflected form, but always the 
genera aie piedicated of then species hteially, foi the 
species take on both the name and the definition of their 
genera. A man thei efoi e who says that white is ‘ coloui ed ’ 
has not rcndeied ‘ colouied ’ as its genus, seeing that he has 
used an inflected foim, nor yet as its propeity 01 as its 
definition foi the definition and propei ty of a thing belong 10 
to it and to nothing else, whereas many things besides 
white are coloured, e g. a log, a stone, a man, and a horse. 
Clearly then he renders it as an accident. 

Anothei rule is to examine all cases wheie a predicate 
has been eithei asseited or denied universally to belong to 
something. Loo,k at them species by species, and not 
in their infinite multitude . for then the inquiiy will proceed 15 
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more diiectly and in fewer steps. You should look and 
begin with the most primary groups, and then proceed 
in order down to those that are not fuither divisible e, g 
if a man has said that the knowledge of opposites is the 
same, you should look and see whether it be so of relative 
opposites and of contraries and of teims signifying the 
privation or presence of certain states, and of contradictory 
ao terms. Then, if no clear result be reached so far in these 
cases, you should again divide these until you come to those 
that are not further divisible, and see (e. g ) whether it be so 
of just deeds and unjust, oi of the double and the half, or of 
blindness and sight, or of being and not-being for if in any 
case it be shown that the knowledge of them is not the same 
we shall have demolished the pioblem.* Likewise, also, if 
as the predicate belongs in no case. This rule is convertible for 
both destiuctive and constructive purposes for if, when 
we have suggested a division, the piedicate appears to hold 
in all or in a large number of cases, we may then claim that 
the other should actually assert it universally, or else bring 
a negative instance to show in what case it is not so : for if 
he does neithei of these things, a refusal to assert it will 
make him look absurd. 

30 Another rule is to make definitions both of an accident 
and of its subject, either of both separately or else of one 
of them, and then look and see if anything untrue has been 
assumed as true in the definitions. Thus (e. g.) to see if it 
is possible to wrong a god, ask what is ‘ to wrong ’ ? For if 
it be * to injure deliberately’, clearly it is not possible for a 
35 god to be wronged : for it is impossible that God should be 
injured. Again, to see if the good man is jealous, ask who 
is the ‘jealous’ man and what is ‘jealousy’. For if 
‘jealousy’ is pain at the appaient success of some well- 
behaved person, clearly the good man is not jealous : for 
then he would be bad. Again, to see if the indignant man 
is jealous, ask who each of them is: for then it will 
110“ be obvious whether the statement is true or false ; e. g. if he 
is ‘jealous’ who grieves at the successes of the good, and he 
is ‘ indignant’ who giieves at the successes of the evil, then 
^ 109** 23-4. Read a colon at tivm, and a full stop at vpd^inia. 
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clearly the indignant man would not be jealous. A man 
should substitute definitions also foi the terms contained in s 
his definitions, and not stop until he comes to a familiar 
teim : for often if the definition be rendered whole, the point 
at issue is not cleared up, wheieas if for one of the terms used 
in the definition a definition be stated, it becomes obvious. 

Moieover, a man should make the pioblem into a propo- lo 
sition for himself, and then bring a negative instance against 
it for the negative instance will be a ground of attack upon 
the assertion. This nile is very nearly the same as the rule 
to look into cases where a predicate has been attributed or 
denied universally: but it differs in the turn of the 
aigument 

Moieover, you should define what kind of things should 
be called as most men call them, and what should not. For 15 
this is useful both for establishing and foi overthrowing 
a view e. g you should say that we ought to use our 
terms to mean the same things as most people mean 
by them, but when we ask what kind of things are or are not 
of such and such a kind, we should not here go with tlie 
multitude e g. it is right to call ‘ healthy ’ whatever tends 
to produce health, as do most men • but in saying whether ao 
the object before us tends to produce health or not, we 
should adopt the language no longei of the multitude but 
of the doctor. 

3 Moreover, if a teim be used in seveial senses, and it has 
been laid down that it is or that it is not an attribute of S, 
you should show your case of one of its several senses, if as 
you cannot show it of both. This rule is to be observed 
in cases where the difference of meaning is undetected ; for 
supposing this to be obvious, then the other man will object 
that the point which he himself questioned has not been 
discussed, but only the other point. This commonplace 
rule is convertible for purposes both of establishing and of 
overthrowing a view. For if we want to establish a state- 
ment, we shall show that in one sense the attribute belongs, 30 
if we cannot show it of both senses : whereas if we aie over- 
throwing a statement, we shall show that in one sense 
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the attribute does not belong, if we cannot show it of both 
senses Of course, in oveithiowing a statement there is no 
need to start the discussion by seeming any admission, 
either when the statement asserts or when it denies 
the attiibule universally for if we show that in any case 
35 whatever the attribute does not belong, we shall have 
demolished the universal assertion of it, and likewise also if 
we show that it belongs in a single case, we shall demolish 
the universal denial of it. Wheieas in establishing a state- 
ment we ought to secuie a preliminary admission that if it 
belongs in any case whatever, it belongs universally, 
supposing this claim to be a plausible one For it is not 
no** enough to discuss a single instance in oidei to show that an 
attiibute belongs univei sally, e g. to argue that if the 
soul of man be immoital, then eveiy soul is immoital, so 
that a previous admission must be seemed that if any soul 
whatevei be immortal, then eveiy soul is immortal. This is 
not to be done in eveiy case, but only whenever we are 
5 not easily able to quote any single argument applying to all 
cases in common, as (e. g) the gcometiickn can aigue that 
the triangle has its angles equal to two light angles 

If, again, the vaiiety of meanings of a term be obvious, 
distinguish how many meanings it has befoie proceeding 
either to demolish oi to establish it e. g supposing ‘ the 
lo right ’ to mean ‘ the expedient ' or ‘ the honourable you 
should tiy either to establish or to demolish both desciip- 
tions of the subject in question ; e. g. by showing that it is 
honouiable and expedient, or that it is neithei honourable 
nor expedient. Supposing, however, that it is impossible to 
show both, you should show the one, adding an indication 
that It IS true in the one sense and not in the othei The 
same lule applies also when tlic number of senses into 
15 which it IS divided is more than two. 

Again, considei those expiessions whose meanings aie 
many, but differ not by way of ambiguity of a teim, but in 
some othei way e, g. ‘ The science of many things is one ’ 
heic ‘many things ’ may mean the end and the means to 
that end, as (e g.) medicine is the science both of pioducing 
health and of dieting , or they may be both of them ends, 
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as the science of contrai les is said to be the same (for of ao 
contiaries the one is no more an end than the other); 
or again they may be an essential and an accidental attribute, 
as (e. g ) the essential fact that the triangle has its angles 
equal to two right angles, and the accidental fact that 
the equilateral figure has them so for it is because 
of the accident of the equilateral triangle happening 
to be a tiiangle^ that we know that it has its angles 35 
equal to two light angles. If, then, it is not possible 
in any sense of the term that the science of many things 
should be the same, it clearly is altogether impossible 
that it should be so , or, if it is possible in some sense, then 
cleaily it is possible. Distinguish as many meanings as are 
lequired e g. if we want to establish a view, we should 
bring foiward all such meanings as admit that view, and 
should divide them only into those meanings which also are 30 
inquired for the establishment of oui case whereas if we 
want to overthrow a view, we should biing foiward all that 
do not admit that view, and leave the rest aside We must 
deal also in these cases as well with any uncertainty about 
the number of meanings involved. Further, that one thing 
is, or is not, ‘of’ another should be established by means 
of the same commonplace lules, e. g that a paiticular 
science is of a particulai thing, treated eithei as an end or as 35 
a means to its end, 01 as accidentally connected with it , or 
again that it is not ‘of’ it® in any of the aforesaid ways. 

The same rule holds true also of desiie and all othei terms 
that have more than one object. Foi the ‘ desire of X ’ may 
mean the desire of it as an end (e g the desire of health) or ma 
as a means to an end (e g the desire of being doctored), or 
as a thing desired accidentally, as, in the case of wine, the 
sweet-toothed person desires it not because it is wine but 
because it is sweet. For essentially he desires the sweet, 
and only accidentally the wine, for if it be dry, he no^s 
longei desiies it. His desire for it is therefoie accidental. 

This rule is useful in dealing with lelative terms for cases 
of this kind aie generally cases of relative terms. 

^ 1 10^ 24 Rea.d otl yap (rvp,^€^rfK€ nalrroTfKevpa Tpiya>p<d rpiy^v^ eii’ni. 

® 110^ 36, Omit Tt after €11^01 (with C), 
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Moreover, it is well to alter a term into one more familiar, 4 
e g to substitute ‘ clear ’ for ‘ exact ’ in describing a coiicep- 
lo tion, and ‘being fussy ’ for * being busy ’ • for when the expres- 
sion IS made more familiai, the thesis becomes easiei to attack. 
This commonplace rule also is available for both purposes 
alike, both for establishing and for oveithi owing a view. 

In Older to show that contrary attributes belong to the 
15 same thing, look at its genus , e g. if we want to show that 
rightness and wrongness are possible in 1 egard to perception, 
and to perceive is to judge, while it is possible to judge 
rightly or wrongly then in legard to perception as well 
lightness and wiongness must be possible In the piesent 
instance the proof proceeds fiom the genus and relates to 
the species foi ‘ to judge ’ is the genus of ‘ to peiceive ’ , for 
ao the man who perceives judges in a certain way But per 
contra it may pioceed from the species 'o the genus for all 
the attributes that belong to the species belong to the genus 
as well, e g. if there is a bad and a good knowledge theie 
IS also a bad and a good disposition for ' disposition ’ is the 
genus of knowledge. Now the former commonplace argu- 
ment is fallacious foi purposes of establishing a view, while 
25 the second is tiiie. P'oi there is no necessity that all 
the attributes that belong to the genus should belong also to 
the species , for ‘ animal’ is flying and quadruped, but not 
so ‘man’. All the attributes, on the other hand, that 
belong to the species must of necessity belong also to the 
genus ; for if ‘ man ’ is good, then animal also is good On 
the other hand, for pui poses of overthrowing a view, the 
30 former argument is true while the latter is fallacious ; foi all 
the attributes which do not belong to the genus do not belong 
to the species either ; wheieas all those that are wanting 
to the species are not of necessity wanting to the genus. 

Since those things of which the genus is predicated must 
also of necessity have one of its species predicated of them, 
and since those things that are possessed of the genus 
35 in question, or are desciibed by terms derived from that 
genus, must also of necessity be possessed of one of its 
species or be described by terms derived fiom one of its 
species (e. g. if to anything the term ‘ scientific knowledge ’ 
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be applied, then also theie will be applied to it the term 
‘ grammatical ’ or ‘ musical ’ knowledge, or knowledge of one 
ol the other sciences ; and if any one possesses scientific 
knowledge oi is described by a term derived from ‘science’, in’* 
then he will also possess grammatical or musical knowledge 
or knowledge of one of the other sciences, or will be 
described by a term deiived from one of them, e. g as a 
‘ grammarian ’ or a ‘ musician ’) ^ — therefore if any expression 
be asserted that is m any way derived from the genus 
(e. g that the soul is in motion), look and see whether it be 5 
possible for the soul to be moved with any of the species of 
motion ; whether (e. g ) it can giow 01 be destioyed or come 
to be, and so forth with all the other species of motion. For 
if it be not moved in any of these ways, clearly it does 
not move at all. This commonplace rule is common for 
both purposes, both for overthrowing and for establishing a 
view for if the soul moves with one of the species of 10 
motion, clearly it does move, while if it does not move 
with any of the species of motion, cleaily it does not move 

If you are not well equipped with an argument against 
the asseition, look among the definitions, real or apparent, 
of the thing before you, and if* one is not enough, draw 
upon several. For it will be easier to attack people when 15 
committed to a definition for an attack is always more 
easily made on definitions. 

Moreover, look and see in regard to the thing in question, 
what it is whose leality conditions the reality of the thing in 
question, or what it is whose reality necessarily follows 
if the thing in question be real : if you wish to establish 
a view inquire what there is on whose reality the reality of 
the thing in question will follow (for if the former be shown jo 
to be real, then the thing in question will also have been 
shown to be real) ; while if you want to overthrow a view, 
ask what it is that is real If the thing in question be 1 eal, for 
if we show that what follows from the thing in question is 
unreal, we shall have demolished the thing in question. 

* Kead a colon or comma instead of a full stop at ftova-ixot (in’’ 4), 
and for clearness put 111*36 olov « . ill’’ 4 /louo-ixdr (consisting as 
It does wholly of illustrations), in a parenthesis. 

’ Read kAi> ti for xai, with Vaticanus 207. 
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Moreover, look at the time involved, to see if there be any 
as disciepancy anywhere e. g. suppose a man to have stated 
that what is being nourished of necessity giows for animals 
are always of necessity being nourished, but they do not 
always grow. Likewise, also, if he has said that knowing 
is lemembeiing: for the one is concerned with past time, 
whereas the othei has to do also with the present and the 
future. For we are said to know things present and future 
30 (e. g. that there will be an eclipse), whereas it is impossible 
to lemember anything save what is in the past 

Moreover, there is the sophistic tuin of argument, where- 5 
by we draw our opponent into the kind of statement against 
which we shall be well supplied with lines of aigument. 
This process is sometimes a real necessity, sometimes an 
apparent necessity, sometimes neither an appaicnt nor a real 
35 necessity. It is really necessary whenever the answerei 
has denied any view that would be useful in attacking 
the thesis, and the questioner thereupon addresses his argu- 
ments to the suppoit of this view, and when moieover 
the view in question happens to be one of a kind on 
which he has a good stock of lines of argument. Likewise, 
also, it is 1 eally necessary whenever he (the questioner) first, 
iia“ by an induction made by means of the view laid down,* 
ai rives at a ceitain statement and then tries to demolish 
that statement for when once this has been demolished, the 
view originally laid down is demolished as well. It is an 
apparent necessity, when the point to which the discussion 
comes to be diiected appears to be useful, and relevant 
to the thesis, without being really so ; whethei it be that 
5 the man who is standing up to the argument has refused to 
concede something, or whether he (the questioner) has first 
reached it by a plausible induction based upon the thesis ^ 
and then tries to demolish it. The remaining case is when 
the point to which the discussion comes to be directed 
is neither 1 eally nor apparently necessary, and it is the 
answerer’s luck to be confuted on a meie side issue. You 
10 should beware of the last of the aforesaid methods ; for it 

* Sc, by the ‘answerer’. * Sc, of the ‘answerer’. 
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appears to be wholly disconnected from, and foreign to, the 
art of dialectic. For this leason, moreover, the answerer 
should not lose his temper, but assent to those statements 
that are of no use in attacking the thesis, adding an 
indication whenevei he assents although he does not agiee 
with the view. For, as a rule, it increases the confusion of 
questioners if, after ail propositions of this kind have been is 
granted them, they can then draw no conclusion. 

Moreover, any one who has made any statement whatever 
has in a certain sense made several statements, inasmuch 
as each statement has a number of necessai y consequences : 
e. g. the man who said ‘ X is a man ’ has also said that it is 
an animal and that it is animate and a biped and capable of 
acquiring reason and knowledge, so that by the demolition ao 
of any single one of these consequences, of whatevei kind, 
the original statement is demolished as well. But you 
should beware here too of making a change to a more difficult 
subject . for sometimes the consequence, and sometimes the 
original thesis, is the easier to demolish. 

6 In regard to subjects which must have one and one only 
of two predicates, as (e.g.) a man must have either a disease as 
or health, supposing we are well supplied as regards the one 
for arguing its presence or absence, we shall be well equipped 
as 1 egards the remaining one as well This rule is convertible 
for both purposes: for when we have shown that the one 
attribute belongs, we shall have shown that the remaining 
one does not belong ; while if we show that the one does not 
belong, we shall have shown that the remaining one does 3 ° 
belong. Clearly then the rule is useful for both purposes. 

Moreover, you may devise a line of attack by reinterpreting 
a term in its literal meaning, with the implication that it is 
most fitting so to take it rather than in its established 
meaning: e.g. the expiession ‘strong at heart ’will suggest 
not the courageous man, accoi ding to the use now established, 
but the man the state of whose heart is strong , just as also 35 
the expression ‘ of a good hope ’ may be taken to mean the 
man who hopes for good things. Likewise also ‘ well-stan ed ' 
may be taken .to mean the man whose star is good, as 
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Xenocrates says ‘ well-starred is he who has a noble soul 
For a man’s star is his soul. 

iia'’ Some things occur of necessity, others usually, others 
however it may chance , if therefore a necessary event has 
been asserted to occur usually, or if a usual event (or, failing 
such an event itself, its contraiy) has been stated to occui 
j of necessity, it always gives an oppoitunity for attack. For 
if a necessary event has been asseited to occur usually, 
clearly the speaker has denied an attiibute to be universal 
which is univeisal, and so has made a mistake, and so he 
has if he has declared the usual attiibute to be necessaiy: 
for then he declares it to belong universally when it does 
ngt so belong. Likewise also if he has declared the contrary 
10 ofwhat is usual to be necessary. For the contiary of a usual 
attribute is always a comparatively rare attribute e. g if 
men are usually bad, they are comparatively seldom good, 
so that his mistake is even worse if he has declared them to 
be good of necessity. The same is true also if he has 
declared a mere matter of chance to happen of necessity or 
15 usually , for a chance event happens neither of necessity nor 
usually. If the thing happens usually, then even supposing 
his statement does not distinguish whethei he meant that it 
happens usually or that it happens necessarily, it is open to 
you to discuss it on the assumption that he meant that 
it happens necessaiily; e. g. if he has stated without any 
distinction that disinherited peisons are bad, you may 
30 assume in discussing it that he means that they are so 
necessarily. 

Moreover, look and see also if he has stated a thing to be 
an accident of itself, taking it to be a different thing because 
It has a different name, as Prodicus used to divide pleasures 
into joy and delight and good cheer : for all these are names 
of the same thmg, to wit, Pleasure. If Ihen any one says 
25 that joyfulness is an accidental attribute of cheerfulness, he 
would be declaring it to be an accidental attribute of itself 

Inasmuch as contraiies can be conjoined with each other 7 
in SIX ways, and four of these conjunctions constitute a con- 
‘ Fr. 81 Hemze. 
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traiiety, we must grasp the subject of contraiies, in order 
that It may help us both m demolishing and in establishing 
a view. Well then, that the modes of conjunction are six 30 
is clear : for eithei (i) each of the contiary verbs will be con- 
joined to each of the contrary objects, and this gives two 
modes . eg to do good to fiiends and to do evil to enemies, 
or per contra to do evil to fi iends and to do good to enemies. 

Or else (a) both veibs may be attached to one object ; and 
this too gives two modes, e.g. to do good to friends and to 35 
do evil to friends, or to do good to enemies and to do evil 
to enemies.' Or (3) a single verb may be attached to both 
objects and this also gives two modes , e.g to do good to 
friends and to do good to enemies, or to do evil to friends 
and evil to enemies. 

The fiist two then of the aforesaid conjunctions do not 113* 
constitute any contiariety, for the doing of good to fiiends 
is not contraiy to the doing of evil to enemies for both 
couises aie desirable and belong to the same disposition. 

Noi is the doing of evil to friends contrary to the doing of 
good to enemies foi both of these are objectionable and 5 
belong to the same disposition and one objectionable thing 
IS not gencially thought to be the contraiy of another, unless 
the one be an expression denoting an excess, and the othei 
an expression denoting a defect foi an excess is generally 
thought to belong to the class of objectionable things, and 
likewise also a defect But the other foui all constitute 
a contrariety For to do good to fiiends is contrary to the 10 
doing of evil to fiiends foi it proceeds fiom the contrary 
disposition, and the one is desii able, and the othei objection- 
able The case is the same also in regaid to the other 
conjunctions foi in each combination the one course is 
desirable, and the other objectionable, and the one belongs 
to a icasonable disposition and the other to a bad. Clearly, 
then, from what has been said, the same course has more 
than one contraiy For the doing of good to friends has as 15 
Its contiary both the doing of good to enemies and the doing 
of evil to fi lends Likewise, if we examine them in the 
same way, we shall find that the contiaries of each of the 
' I la** 36 Read kiu t6 tow €\6povs kokos (with C). ■ 
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others also are two in number. Select therefore whichever 
of the two contraiies is useful in attacking the thesis, 
ao Moi cover, if the accident of a thing have a contrary, see 
whether it belongs to the subject to which the accident in 
question has been declared to belong for if the latter 
belongs the former could not belong ; for it is impossible 
that contrary predicates should belong at the same time 
to the same thing. 

Or again, look and see if anything has been said about 
something, of such a kind that if it be true, contrary predi- 
25 cates must necessarily belong to the thing : e g. if he has 
said that the ‘ Ideas’ exist in us For then the result will 
be that they are both in motion and at lest, and moieover 
that they are objects both of sensation and of thought. 
For according to tlie views of those who posit the existence 
of Ideas, those Ideas are at rest and are objects of thought ; 
while if they exist in us, it is impossible that they should 
be unmoved for when we move, it follows necessarily that 
.V all that IS in us moves with us as well. Clearly also they 
are objects of sensation, if they exist in us for it is through 
the sensation of sight that we recognize the Form present 
in each individual 

Again, if theie be posited an accident which has a contrary, 
look and see if that which admits of the accident will admit 
of its contrary as well for the same thing admits of con- 
35 traries Thus (e. g.) if he has asserted that hatied follows 
anger, hatred would in that case be in the ‘ spirited faculty ’. 

113** for that IS where anger is You should therefore look and 
see if its contrary, to wit, friendship, be also in the ' spirited 
faculty ’ : for if not — if friendship is in the faculty of desire 
— then hatied could not follow anger. Likewise also if he 
has asserted that the faculty of desire is ignoiant. Foi if 
5 it were cap.ible of ignorance, it would be capable ofknowledge 
as well: and this is not gcneially held — I mean that the 
faculty of desire is capable of knowledge For pui poses, 
then, of overthrowing a view, as has been said, this lule 
should be observed but for pui poses of establishing one, 
though the rule will not help you to assert that the accident 
actually belongs, it will help you to a.ssert that it may possibly 
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belong. Foi having shown that the thing in question will 
not admit of the contrary of the accident asserted, we shall 
have shown that the accident neither belongs nor can possibly lo 
belong , while on the other hand^ if we show that the con- 
trary belongs, or that the thing is capable of the contrary, 
we shall not indeed as yet have shown that the accident 
asserted does belong as well ; our proof will merely have 
gone to this point, that it is possible for it to belong. 

8 Seeing that the modes of opposition are four in number, 13 
you should look for arguments among the contradictories 
of your terms, converting the order of their sequence, both 
when demolishing and when establishing a view, and you 
should secure them by means of induction — such arguments 
(c g ) as that ‘ If man be an animal, what is not an animal 
is not a man' : and likewise also in other instances oi con- 
tradictories. Foi in those cases the sequence is converse 
for ‘ animal ’ follows upon * man ’, but ' not-animal ’ does not ao 
follow upon ‘ not-man ’, but conversely ‘ not-man ’ upon ‘ not- 
animal’. In all cases, theiefoie, a postulate of this sort 
should be made, (e. g ) that ' If the honourable is pleasant, 
what is not pleasant is not honourable, while if the latter be 
untrue, so is the former’. Likewise, also, ‘If what is not 
pleasant be not honourable, then what is honourable is 
pleasant’. Clearly, then, the conveision of the sequencers 
formed by contradiction of the terms of the thesis is a method 
convertible for both purposes. 

Then look also at the case of the contraries of S and P 
in the thesis, and see if the contrary of the one follows upon 
the contrary of the other, either diiectly or conversely, both 
when you are demolishing and when you are establishing 
a view ‘ secure arguments of this kind as well by means of 
induction, so far as may be required. Now the sequence is 30 
direct in a case such as that of courage and cowardice for 
upon the one of them virtue follows, and vice upon the other, 
and upon the one it follows that it is desirable, while upon 
the other it follows that it is objectionable. The sequence, 
therefore, in the latter case also is direct , for the desirable 
is the contrary of the objectionable. Likewise also in other 
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cases. The sequence is, on the othei hand, converse in such 
3 £ a case as tliis Health follows upon vigour, but disease 
does not follow upon debility ; rather debility follows 
upon disease In this case, then, cleaily the sequence 
114“ is converse. Converse sequence is, however, rare in the 
case of contiaries, usually the sequence is direct If, 
therefore, the contiary of the one term does not follow 
upon the contraiy of the other eithei directly or conveisely, 
cleaily neither does the one teim follow upon the othei in 
.1 the statement made whereas if the one followed the other 
in the case of the contraries, it must of necessity do so as well 
in the oiiginal statement 

Y ou should look also into cases of the privation or presence 
of a state in like manner to the case of contraries. Only, in 
the case of such privations the converse sequence does not 
occur ; the sequence is always bound to be diiect : e. g. as 
10 sensation follows sight, while absence of sensation follows 
blindness For the opposition of sensation to absence of 
sensation is an opposition of the pieseacc to the privation 
of a state for the one of them is a state, and the other the 
privation of it. 

The case of relative teims should also be studied 
m like mannei to that of a stale and Us privation foi 
15 the sequence of these as well is direct, e g if 3/1 is a 
multiple, then 1/3 is a fiaction foi 3/1 is lelative to 1/3, 
and so is a multiple to a fiaction. Again, if knowledge be 
a conceiving, then also the object of knowledge is an object 
of conception , and if sight be a sensation, then also the 
ao obj’ect of sight is an object of sensation. An objection may 
be made that there is no necessity for the sequence to take 
place, in the case of lelative teims, in the way described 
for the object of sensation is an object of knowledge, whereas 
sensation is not knowledge. The objection is, however, not 
generally received as really true; foi many people deny 
that there is knowledge of objects of sensation. More- 
over, the principle stated is just as useful for the contiary 
puipose, e. g. to show that the object of sensation is not an 
’5 object of knowledge, on the ground that neithei is sensation 
knowledge. 
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9 Again look at the case of the co-ordinates and inflected 
forms of the terms in the thesis, both in demolishing and 
in establishing it. By ‘ co-ordinates ' are meant terms such 
as the following ‘Just deeds’ and the ‘just man’ are co- 
ordinates of ‘justice’, and ‘courageous deeds’ and ‘the 
‘ courageous man ’ are co-ordinates of ‘ com age ’. Likewise 
also things that tend to produce and to preserve anything 
are called co-ordinates of that which they tend to produce 30 
and to pieserve, as e.g. ‘healthy habits’ are co-ordinates of 
‘ health ’ and a ‘ vigorous constitutional ’ of a ‘ vigorous con- 
stitution ’ — and so forth also in other cases. ‘ Co-oidinate’, 
then, usually describes cases such as these, wheieas ‘ inflected 
forms’ are such as the following’ ‘justly ‘ courageously ’, 

' healthily ’, and such as aie formed in this way. It is usually 
held that words when used in then inflected forms as well 35 
are co-ordinates, as (e g) ‘justly’ in relation to justice, and 
'courageously ’ to courage , and then ‘ co-ordinate ’ describes 
all the membeis of the same kindred series, e g. ‘justice’, 

‘ just of a man or an act, ‘ justly ’. Clearly, then, when any 
one member, whatever its kind, of the same kindred series 
IS shown to be good or praiseworthy, then all the rest as well 114’’ 
come to be shown to be so ; * e. g. if ‘justice’ be something 
piaiseworthy, then so will ‘just’, of a man or thing, and 
‘justly’ connote ‘something piaiseworthy. Then ‘justly’ 
will be rendered also ‘ praiseworthily ’, derived by the same 
inflexion from ‘ the praisewoithy’ whereby ‘justly’ is derived 3 
from ‘justice’. 

Look not only in the case of the subject mentioned, but 
also in the case of its contrary, for the contrary predicate 
e g. ai gue that good is not necessai ily pleasant , for neither 
is evil painful ■ or that, if the laltei be the case, so is the 
former. Also, if justice be knowledge, then injustice is 
ignorance and if‘ justly ’ means ‘ knowingly ’ and ‘ skilfully ’, 10 
then ‘ unjustly ’ means ‘ ignorantly’ and ‘ unskilfully ’ whei eas 
if the latter be not true, neither is the former, as in the 
instance given just now for ‘unjustly’ is more likely to 
seem equivalent to ‘ skilfully ’ than to ‘ unskilfully ’. This 
commonplace rule has been stated before in dealing with 
‘ 114'’ I. Read bcieiyfLtya yivtrat, with the best MSS 
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the sequence of coiitiaries for all we aie claiming now 
IS is that the contrary of P shall follow the contrary of S. 

Moreovei , look at the modes of generation and desti action 
of a thing, and at the things which tend to produce or to 
desti oy it, both in demolishing and in establishing a view. 
For those things whose modes of generation lank among 
good things, are themselves also good , and if they them- 
selves be good, so also are theii modes of generation. If, 
on the other hand, their modes of generation be evil, then 
they themselves also are evil. In regai d to modes of destruc- 
ao tion the converse is true : for if the modes of destruction 
rank as good things, then they themselves rank as evil 
things ; whereas if the modes of destruction count as evil, 
they themselves count as good The same aigument applies 
also to things tending to produce and destroy : for things 
whose productive causes are good, themselves also lank as 
good ; whereas if causes destructive of them aie good, they 
themselves rank as evil. 

35 Again, look at things which are like the subject in question, lo 
and see if they aie in like case, e g. if one branch of know- 
ledge has moie than one object, so also will one opinion; 
and if to possess sight be to see, then also to possess hearing 
will be to hear. Likewise also in the case of other things, 
both those which are and those which are generally held to 
be like The lule in question is useful for both purposes; 

30 for if it be as stated in the case of some one like thing, it is 
so with the other like things as well, whereas if it be not so 
in the case of some one of them, neither is it so in the case 
of the others Look and see also whether the cases are alike 
as regards a single thing and a number of things : for 
sometimes there is a disaepancy. Thus, if to ‘ know ’ a thing 
be to ‘think of' it, then also to ‘ know many things’ is to 
‘ be thinking of many things ’ ; whereas this is not true ; 
for it is possible'to know many things but not to be thinking 
35 of them. If, then, the latter proposition be not true, neither 
was the former that dealt with a single thing, viz. that to 
‘ know ’ a thing is to ‘ think of’ it. 

‘ 113'’ 37-1 14*6. 
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Moreover, argue fiom greater and less degrees. In regard 
to greater degrees * theie are four commonplace rules. One 
is. See whether a greater degree of the predicate follows 
a greater degree of the subject, e.g. if pleasure be good, 
see whether also a greater pleasure be a greater good . and 
if to do a wrong be evil, see whether also to do a greater 115® 
wrong is a greater evil. Now this rule is of use for both 
purposes for if an increase of the accident follows an 
increase of the subject, as we have said, clearly the accident 
belongs , while if it does not follow, the accident does not 5 
belong. You should establish this by induction. Another 
rule is. If one predicate be attributed to two subjects; 
then supposing it does not belong to the subject to which it is 
the more likely to belong, neither does it belong where it is 
less likely to belong , while if it does belong where it is less 
likely to belong, then it belongs as well wheie it is more likely. 
Again : If two predicates be attributed to one subject, then 
if the one which is more generally thought to belong does not 
belong, neither does the one that is less geneially thought 10 
to belong , or, if the one that is less geneially thought 
to belong does belong, so also does the other. Moieover : 

If two predicates be attiibuted to two subjects, then if the 
one which is more usually thought to belong to the one 
subject does not belong, neither does the remaining predicate 
belong to the remaining subject; or, if the one which is less 
usually thought to belong to the one subject does belong, so 
too does the remaining predicate to the remaining subject. 

Moreover, you can argue fiom the fact that an attii- 15 
bute belongs, or is geneially supposed to belong, in a 
like degree, in three ways, viz. those described in the last 
three lules given in regaid to a greater degree* For sup- 
posing that one predicate belongs, or is supposed to 
belong, to two subjects in a like degree, then if it does not 
belong to the one, neither does it belong to the other , while 
if it belongs to the one, it belongs to the remaining one as 
well. Or, supposing two predicates to belong in a like degree 
to the same subject, then, if the one does not belong, neither 20 

' ii4^37~S. Omit KOI qrrov before njiroi, with the best MSS. 

* II. 6-14. 
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does the remaining one, while if the one does belong, the 
remaining one belongs as well. The case is the same also 
if two piedicates belong in a like degree to two subjects, 
for if the one piedicate does not belong to the one subject, 
neither does the remaining predicate belong to the remaining 
subject, while if the one piedicate does belong to the one 
subject, the remaining predicate belongs to the remaining 
subject as well. 

as You can argue, then, from greater or less or like degrees ii 
of truth m the aforesaid number of ways. Moreovei , you 
should aigue from the addition of one thing to another. 

If the addition of one thing to anothei makes that other 
good or white, whereas formerly it was not white or good, 
then the thing added will be white or good — it will possess 
the chaiacter it imparts to the whole as well Moreover, 

30 if an addition of something to a given object intensifies the 
chaiacter which it had as given, then the thing added will 
itself as well be of that character Likewise, also, in the 
case of other attributes The rule is not applicable m all 
cases, but only in those in which the excess described as an 
‘ increased intensity ’ is found to take place The above 
rule is, however, not convertible foi overthrowing a view. 
For if the thing added does not make the other good, it is 
35 not thereby made clear whether m itself it may not be good : 

115** for the addition of good to evil does not necessarily make 
the whole good, any nioie than the addition of white to 
black makes the whole white 

Again, any predicate of which we can speak of greater or 
less degrees belongs also absolutely for greatei or less 
degrees of good or of white will not be attiibuted to what 
3 IS not good or white . for a bad thing will never be said to 
have a greater 01 less degree of goodness than another, but 
always of badness. This rule is not convertible, either, for 
the purpose of oveithi owing a predication for several predi- 
cates of which we cannot speak of a gt eater degree belong 
absolutely for the term ‘man’ is not attributed in greater 
10 and less degrees, but a man is a man for all that 

You should examine in the same way predicates attiibuted 
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in a given i aspect, and at a given time and place : for if the 
predicate be possible in some respect, it is possible also 
absolutely Likewise, also, is what is predicated at a given 
time 01 place foi what is absolutely impossible is not 
possible either in any lespect or at any place or time. An 
objection may be raised that in a given lespect people may *5 
be good by natuie, e g. they may be generous oi temperately 
inclined, while absolutely they are not good by nature, 
because no one is prudent by natuie Likewise, also, it is 
possible for a destructible thing to escape destruction at 
a given time, whereas it is not possible for it to escape 
absolutely. In the same way also it is a good thing at 
certain places to follow such and such a diet, e.g in infected 
areas, though it is not a good thing absolutely Moreover, 
in certain places it is possible to live singly and alone, but 
absolutely it is not possible to exist singly and alone In 
the same way also it is in certain places honourable to 
sacrifice one’s father, e.g. among the Triballi, whereas, 
absolutely, it is not honourable Or possibly this may 
indicate a relativity not to places but to persons . foi it is 
all the same wherever they may be . for everywhere it will 
be held honouiable among the Tiiballi themselves, just 
because they aie Triballi. Again, at certain times it is 
a good thing to take medicines, e g when one is ill, but it 
IS not so absolutely Or possibly this again may indicate 
a relativity not to a certain time, but to a certain state of 
health : for it is all the same whenever it occurs, if only 
one be in that state A thing is ‘ absolutely ’ so which 
without any addition you are piepared to say is honouiable 
or the contrary. Thus (e.g.) you will deny that to saciifice 
one’s father is honourable . it is honourable only to certain 
persons it is not therefore honourable absolutely On the 
other hand, to honour the gods you will declare to be 
honourable without adding anything, because that is honour- 
able absolutely. So that whatever without any addition is 
generally accounted to be honourable or dishonourable or 
anything else of that kind, will be said to be so ‘absolutely’. 35 
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The question which is the more desirable, or the better, * 
of two or more things, should be examined upon the 
following lines • only first of all it must be clearly laid 
down that the inquiry we are making concerns not things 
5 that are widely divergent and that exhibit gi eat differences 
from one another (for nobody raises any doubt whether 
happiness or wealth is more desiiable), but things that are 
nearly related and about which we commonly discuss for 
which of the two we ought lather to vote, because we do not 
see any advantage on eithei side as compaied with the other. 
10 Clearly, then, in such cases if we can show a single advan- 
tage, or more than one, our judgement will record our 
assent that whichever side happens to have the advantage 
is the more desirable. 

First, then, that which is more lasting 01 secure is more 
desirable than that which is less so : and so is that which is 
more likely to be chosen by the prudent or by the good 
15 man or by the light law, or by men who are good in any 
particular line, when they make their choice as such, or by 
the experts in regard to any particular class of things , i. e. 
either whatever most of them or what ail of them would 
choose , e. g. in medicine or in carpentry those things are 
moie desirable which most, or all, doctors would choose , 
or, in general, whatever most men or all men or all things 
would choose, e. g. the good foi everything aims at the 
20 good. You should direct the argument you intend to 
employ to whatever purpose you require. Of what is 
‘better’ or ‘more desirable’ the absolute standaid is the 
verdict of the better science, though relatively to a given 
individual the standard may be his own particulai science. 

In the second place, that which is known as ‘ an x ’ is 
more desiiable than that which does not come within the 
genus ‘ X ’ — e. g. justice than a just man ; for the former 
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falls within the genus ‘ good whereas the other does not, 
and the former is called ‘ a good whereas the latter is not : as 
for nothing which does not happen to belong to the genus 
in question is called by the geneiic name, e g. a ‘white 
man ’ is not ‘ a colour Likewise also in other cases. 

Also, that which is desired for itself is more desirable 
than that which is desired for something else , e. g health 
is more desirable than gymnastics for the former is desired 3° 
for itself, the lattei foi something else Also, that which is 
desirable in itself is more desitable than what is desirable 
per acctdens ; e. g. justice in oui friends than justice in our 
enemies for the former is desirable in itself, the latter per 
acctdens’ foi we desire that our enemies should be just 
per acctdens, in order that they may do us no harm. This 
last principle is the same as the one that precedes it, with, 35 
however, a ditfeient turn of expression. For we desire 
justice in our friends foi itself, even though it will make 
no difference to us, and even though they be in India ; 
whereas in oui enemies we desire it for something else, in 
order that they may do us no harm. 

Also, that which is in itself the cause of good is more IIS'* 
desiiable than what is so per acctdens, e g. virtue than 
luck (for the former is in itself, and the latter per acctdens, 
the cause of good things),* and so in other cases of the 
same kind. Likewise also in the case of the contiary ; for 
what is in itself the cause of evil is more objectionable than 5 
what IS so per acctdens, e g. vice and chance for the one is 
bad in itself, wheieas chance is so per acctdens. 

Also, what IS good absolutely is more desirable than what 
is good foi a particular peison, c g. recovery of health than 
a suigical operation ; for the former is good absolutely, the 
latter only for a particular person, viz. the man who needs 10 
an operation. So too what is good by nature is more 
desirable than the good that is not so by nature, e.g. justice 
than the just man ; for the one is good by nature, wheieas 
in the othei case the goodness is acquired. Also the attribute 
is more desirable which belongs to the bettei and more 

' 1 16** 2-3 Treat 7 fuv yap . . . rS>v dyaduv as a parenthesis, \Mth 
Wallies. 
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honourable subject, e.g. to agod lather than to a man, and to 
the soul lathei than to the body So too the property of the 
better thing is bcttei than the property of the worse , e g. 
15 the property of God than the piopeity of man for whereas 
in lespect of what is common in both of them they do not 
differ at all from each other, in lespect of their piopeities 
the one sui passes the other Also that is bettei which is 
inherent in things bettei or prior or more honouiable thus 
(e. g.) health is better than strength and beauty for the 
former is inherent in the moist and the dry, and the hot 
and the cold, in fact in aP the primary constituents of an 
animal, wheieas the others are inherent in what is secondary, 
aostiength being a feature of the sinews and bones, while 
beauty is geneially supposed to consist in a ceitain sym- 
metry of the limbs Also the end is generally supposed to 
be more desirable than the means, and of two means, that 
which lies nearei the end. In genei al, too, a means directed 
towards the end of life is more desirable than a means to 
35 anything else, e. g that which contributes to happiness 
than that which contiibutes to prudence. Also the com- 
petent is more desiiable than the incompetent. Moreover, 
of two productive agents that one is more desirable whose 
end is better , while between a productive agent and an end 
we can decide by a proportional sum whenevei the excess 
of the one end over the other is gi eater than that of the 
latter over its own productive means e g supposing the 
excess of happiness ovei health to be greater than that of 
30 health over what produces health, then what produces 
happiness is bettei than health. For what produces happi- 
ness exceeds what produces health just as much as happiness 
exceeds health. But health exceeds w'hat produces health 
by a smaller amount, eigo, the excess of what pioduces 
happiness over what produces health is gi eater than that of 
health over what produces health. Cleaily, therefore, what 
35 produces happiness is moie desirable than health foi it 
exceeds the same standard by a greatei amount. 

Moreover, what is in itself nobler and moie precious and 
praiseworthy is more desirable than what is less so e. g. 
friendship than wealth, and justice than strength. For the 
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former belong in themselves to the class of things precious 
and praisevvoithy, while the latter do so not in themselves 117' 
but foi something else for no one piizes wealth for itself 
but always for something else, whereas we piize fiiendship 
for itself, even though nothing else is likely to come to us 
from It. 

a Moreover, whenevei two things are very much like one s 
anothei,* and we cannot see any superiority m the one over 
the othei of them, we should look at them fiom the stand- 
point of their consequences For the one which is followed 
by the gi eater good is the more desiiable or, if the con- 
sequences be evil, that is more desirable which is followed 
by the less evil. For though both may be desirable, yet 
there may possibly be some unpleasant consequence 
involved to turn the scale. Our suivey from the point of 
view of consequences lies in two diiections, for there are 
prior consequences and latei consequences • e g. if a man 
learns, it follows that he was ignoiant before and knows 
afterwards. As a rule, the later consequence is the better 
to consider. You should take, theiefore, whichever of the 
consequences suits your purpose. 15 

Moieovei, a gi eater number of good things is more 
desirable than a smaller, either absolutely or when the one is 
included in the othei, viz the smaller number in the greater. 

An objection maybe raised suppose in some paiticulai case 
the one is valued foi the sake of the other , for then the 
two togethei aie not moie desiiable than the one, e g. 
recover)' of health and health, than health alone, inasmuch ao 
as we desire lecoveiy of health foi the sake of health. Also 
it IS quite possible foi ivhat is not good, together with what 
is, to be more desirable than a gieatei number of good 
things,^ e. g. the combination of happiness and something 
else which is not good may be more desirable than the 

* 117*5 Read auToIf for riXX^Xmr. 

® 117*21. Read Kni /ir/ nyaSn /tfT liynff&v ovSev Ka'\vfi eivai nipiTioTepn 

(sc TfXeioi oil/ dyadai-) Or, keeping the MS reading, trans ‘ Also it is 
quite possible for what are not good things to be more desirable than 
what are’, happiness plus a not-good thing are not ‘good things’* 
only one of them is good. 
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combination of justice and courage. Also, the same things 
are moie valuable if accompanied than if unaccompanied 
by pleasure, and likewise when free from pain than when 
35 attended with pain 

Also, everything is more desirable at the season when it 
is of greater consequence, e. g fieedom from pain in old 
age more than in youth • for it is of greater consequence in 
old age. On the same principle also,' prudence is more 
desirable in old age ; for no man chooses the young to 
30 guide him, because he does not expect them to be prudent. 
With courage, the converse is the case, for it is in youth 
that the active exercise of courage is more imperatively 
required. Likewise also with temperance , for the young 
are more troubled by their passions than are their elders. 

35 Also, that is more desiiable which is moie useful at every 
season or at most seasons, e. g. justice and temperance 
rather than com age for they are always useful, while 
courage is only useful at times. Also, that one of two 
things which if all possess, we do not need the other thing, 
is more desirable than that which all may possess and still 
we want the other one as well. Take the case of justice 
and courage , if everybody were just, theie would be no use 
117'’ for courage, whereas all might be courageous, and still 
justice would be of use. 

Moreover, judge by the destructions and losses and 
generations and acquisitions and contraries of things : for 
5 things whose destruction is more objectionable are them- 
selves moie desirable. Likewise also with the losses and 
contraries of things ; for a thing whose loss or whose 
contrai'y is more objectionable is itself more desirable. 
With the geneiations or acquisitions of things the opposite 
is the case : for things whose acquisition or generation is 
more desirable are themselves also desirable. 

10 Another commonplace lule is that what is nearer to the 
good is better and more desirable,® i. e. what more nearly 
resembles the good . thus justice is better than a just man. 
Also, that which is more like than another thing to some- 

' 1 1 7' 28 Read Kara ravra Si. 

* 117'* II. Read a comma only, not a full stop, after nlpcrwfpov. 
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thing better than itself, as e. g. some say that Ajax was 
a better man than Odysseus because he was more like 
Achilles. An objection maybe raised to this that it is not 
tiue: for it is quite possible that Ajax did not resemble 
Achilles more nearly than Odysseus in the points which 15 
made Achilles the best of them, and that Odysseus was a 
good man, though unlike Achilles. Look also to see 
whether the lesemblance be that of a caricatuie, like the 
resemblance of a monkey to a man, whereas a hoise bears 
none- for the monkey is not the moie handsome cieature, 
despite its nearer resemblance to a man. Again, in the 
case of two things, if one is moie like the better thing 20 
while another is more like the worse, then that is likely to 
be better which is more like the better. This too, how- 
ever, admits of an objection . for quite possibly the one 
only slightly lesembles the better, while the othei strongly 
resembles the worse, e. g supposing the resemblance of 
Ajax to Achilles to be slight, while that of Odysseus to 
Nestor is strong.. Also it may be that the one which is as 
like the bettei type shows a degrading likeness, wheieas 
the one which is like the worse type impioves upon it: 
witness the likeness of a hoise to a donkey, and that of a 
monkey to a man 

Another lule is that the more conspicuous good is more 
desirable than the less conspicuous, and the more difficult 
than the easier, for we appieciate belter the possession of 
things that cannot be easily acquired. Also the more 30 
personal possession is more desirable than the more widely 
shared. Also, that which is more free from connexion 
with evil : for what is not attended by any unpleasantness 
is more desiiable than what is so attended. 

Moreover, if A be without qualification better than B, 
then also the best of the members of A is better than the 
best of the members of B ; e. g. if Man be bettei than 
Horse, then also the best man is better than the best horse. 35 
Also, if the best in A be better than the best in B, then also 
A is better than B without qualification ; e. g if the best 
man be better than the best horse, then also Man is better 
than Horse without qualification. 
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ii8* Moreovei , things which oui friends can shaie are more 
desiiable than those they cannot Also, things which we 
like lather to do to our friend are moie desirable than those 
we like to do to the man in the stieet, e g. just dealing 
and the doing of good rather than the semblance of them 
5 for we would lathei ically do good to our friends than seem 
to do so, whereas towards the man in the street the converse 
is the case. 

Also, superfluities aie better than necessities, and are 
sometimes more desirable as well for the good life is 
bettei than meie life, and good life is a supcifluity, whereas 
mere life itself is a necessity. Sometimes, though, what is 
bettei IS not also more desirable for there is no necessity 
10 that because it is bettei it should also be moie desiiable 
at least to be a philosopher is better than to make money, 
but It IS not moie desirable foi a man who lacks the neces- 
sities of life. The expression ‘superfluity’ applies when- 
ever a man possesses the necessities of life and sets to 
work to secure as well other noble acquisitions. Roughly 
i; speaking, perhaps, necessities are more desirable, while 
superfluities are bettei. \ 

Also, what cannot be got from ^nothei is more desirable 
than what can be got from another- as well, as (e. g ) is the 
case of justice compared with courage Also, A is more 
desiiable if A is desirable without B, Bqt not B without A 
power (e g.) is not desirable without piud^nce, but prudence 
JO is desirable without power. Also, if o^ two things we 
repudiate the one in order to be thoughb to possess the 
other, then that one is more desiiable which' we wish to be 
thought to possess ; thus (e g ) we repudial^e the love of 
hard work in order that people may think us geniuses. 

Moreover, that is more desirable in whose absence it is 
as less blameworthy for people to be vexed ; and that is more 
desirable in whose absence it is more blame woi thy for 
a man not to be vexed. 

Moreover, of things that belong to the same species one 3 
which possesses the peculiar virtue of the species is more 
desirable than one which does not. If both possess it, then 
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the one which possesses it in a greater degiee is more 
desirable. 

Moreover if one thing makes good whatever it touches, 
while another docs not, the foimer is more desirable, just jo 
as also what makes things waim is warmer than what does 
not. If both do so, then that one is more desirable which 
does so in a grcatei degice, oi if it lendei good the better 
and moie important object — if (e. g.), the one makes good 
the soul, and the othei the body. 

Moreover, judge things by then inflexions and uses and 
actions and works, and judge these by them for they go 35 
with each other e. g if ‘justly’ means something more 
desiiable than ‘courageously', then also justice means 
something more desirable than couiage, and if justice be 
more desiiable than couiage, then also ‘justly’ means 
something more desirable than ‘ courageously ’. Similarly 
also in the other cases. 

Morcovei, if one thing exceeds while the other falls short US'* 
of the same standard of good, the one which exceeds is the 
more desirable , or if the one exceeds an even higher 
standaid. Nay moie, if there be two things both prefer- 
able to something, the one which is more highly preferable 
to It is moie desirable than the less highly preferable 
Moreover, when the excess of a thing is moie desiiable than 5 
the excess of something else, that thing is itself also more 
desirable than the othei, as (e g) friendship than money 
for an excess of fi lendship is more desirable than an excess 
of money. So also that of which a man would rathei that 
it were his by his own doing is more desirable than what he 
would rathei get by another’s doing, e. g. friends than money. 

Moieovei, judge by means of an addition, and see if the 10 
addition of A to the same thing as B makes the whole more 
desirable than does the addition of B. You must, how 
evei, beware of adducing a case in which the common term 
uses, or in some other way helps' the case of, one of the 
things added to it, but not the other, as (e. g.) if you took 
a saw and a sickle in combination with the art of carpentry 
for in the combination the saw is a more desirable thing, 15 
but it is not a more desirable thing without qualification. 

E a 
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Again, a thing is more desirable if, when added to a lesser 
good, it makes the whole a gi eater good. Likewise, also, 
you should judge by means of subtiaction: for the thing 
upon whose subtraction the remainder is a lesser good may 
be taken to be a greater good, whichever it be whose ' sub- 
traction makes the remainder a lesser good, 
ao Also, if one thing be desiiable for itself, and the other 
for the look of it, the foimer is more desirable, as (e g.) 
health than beauty. A thing is defined as being desired 
for the look of it if, supposing no one knew of it, you would 
not cat e to have it. Also, it is moie desiiable if it be desirable 
both for itself and foi the look of it, while the other thing 
is desirable on the one ground alone Also, whichever is 
the more piecious foi itself, is also better and more desirable, 
as A thing may be taken to be more precious in itself which 
we choose lather for itself, without anything else being 
likely to come of it. 

Moi cover, you should distinguish in how many senses 
‘ desirable ’ is used, and with a view to what ends, e. g. 
expediency or honour or pleasure. For what is useful for 
all or most of them may be taken to be more desirable 
30 than what is not useful in like manner. If the same 
characters belong to both things you should look and see 
which possesses them more markedly, i e which of the two 
is the more pleasant or moie honourable or more expe- 
dient. Again, that is more desirable which serves the better 
purpose, e. g that which serves to promote virtue more 
than that which serves to piomote pleasure. Likewise also 
in the case of objectionable things, for that is moie 
objectionable which stands more in the way of what is 
35 desirable, e g. disease more than ugliness : for disease 
is a greater hindrance both to pleasure and to being 
good. 

Moreover, argue by showing that the thing in question is 
in like measure objectionable and desirable: for a thing of 
such a chaiacter that a man might well desiie and object 
to it alike is less desiiable than the other which is desirable 
only. 


* 118^19. Read 8 TTOTf. 
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4 Comparisons of things togethei should theiefore be con- 119“ 
ducted in the manner prescribed. The same commonplace 
rules are useful also for showing that anything is simply 
desirable or objectionable for we have only to subtract 
the excess of one thing over anothei For if what is more 
precious be more desirable, then also what is precious is 
desirable , and if what is more useful be more desirable, , 
then also what is useful is desirable. Likewise, also, in the 
case of other things which admit of comparisons of that 
kind. Foi in some cases in the very course of comparing 

the things togethei we at once assert also that each of 
them, or the one of them, is desirable, e. g. whenevei we 
call the one good ‘ by nature ’ and the other ‘ not by nature’ 
for clearly what is good by nature is desirable. 10 

5 The commonplace rules relating to comparative degrees 
and amounts ought to be taken in the most general possible 
form • for when so taken they are likely to be useful in 
a larger number of instances. It is possible to render some 
of the actual rules given above more universal by a slight 15 
alteiation of the expression, e. g. that what by nature 
exhibits such and such a quality exhibits that quality in a 
greater degree than what exhibits it not by nature. Also, if 
one thing does, and another does not, impart such and such 

a quality to that which possesses it, or to which it belongs, 
then whichever does impait it is of that quality in gieatei 
degree than the one which does not impart it , and if both 
impart it, then that one exhibits it in a greater degree 
which imparts it in a greater degree. 

Moreover, if in any character one thing exceeds and ao 
another falls short of the same standard ; also, if the one 
exceeds something which exceeds a given standaid, while 
the other does not reach that standard,^ then clearly the 
first-named thing exhibits that character in a greater 
degree. Moreover, you should judge by means of addition, 
and see if A when added to the same thing as B imparts to 
the whole such and such a character in a more maiked 

' 119^21. Read xal ci ro /liv fiaXXov roiowov iictWov roioCro, ro fic /lii 
rotovro. 
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degree than B or if, when added to a thing which exhibits 
that character in a less degree, it imparts that character to 
>5 the whole in a greater degree. Likewise, also, you may 
judge by means of subti action foi a thing upon whose 
subtraction the remaindei exhibits such and such a character 
in a less degiee itself exhibits that character in a greater 
degree Also, things exhibit such and such a chaiacter in 
a greater deg.ee if more free from admixture with then 
contiaries , e. g that is whitei which is moie fiee from 
admixtuie with black Moreover, apart from the lules 
given above, that has such and such a character in greater 
degree which admits m a greater degiee of the definition 
30 proper to the given character, e.g. if the definition of ‘ white ’ 
be ‘a colour which pieiccs the vision’, then that is whitei 
which is in a greater degiee a colour that pierces the vision 

If the question be put in a paiticular and not in a universal 6 
form, in the first place the univei sal constructive or destiuc- 
tive commonplace rules that have been given may all be 
brought into use. For in demolishing or establishing a 
35 thing universally we also show it m paiticulai for if it be 
true of all, it is tiue also of some, and if untiue of all, 

It is untrue of some Especially handy and of general 
application are the commonplace lules that are drawn fiom 
the opposites and co-ordinates and inflexions of a thing 
foi public opinion giants alike the claim that if all pleasure 
be good, then also all pain is evil, and the claim that if 
119* some pleasure be good, then also some pain is evil. More- 
over, if some foim of sensation be not a capacity, then also 
some form of failure of sensation is not a failure of capacity 
Also, if the object of conception is in some cases an object 
of knowledge, then also some form of conceiving is know- 
ledge. Again, if what is unjust be in some cases good, 

5 then also what is just is in some cases evil , and if what 
happens justly is in some cases evil, then also what happens 
unjustly IS in some cases good Also, if what is pleasant 
IS in some cases objectionable, then pleasuie is in some 
cases an objectionable thing. On the same principle, also, 
if what IS pleasant is in some cases beneficial, then pleasure 
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is in some cases a beneficial thing. The case is the same 
also as regards the things that destroy and the processes of 
generation and destruction. For if anything that destroys 
pleasure or knowledge be m some cases good, then we may lo 
take It that pleasure or knowledge is in some cases an evil 
thing. Likewise, also, if the destruction of knowledge be 
in some cases a good thing or its production an evil thing, 
then knowledge will be in some cases an evil thing; e. g. if 
foi a man to foiget his disgraceful conduct be a good thing, 
and to lemembei it be an evil thing, then the knowledge of 
his disgraceful conduct may be taken to be an evl thing. 15 
The same holds also in other cases in all such cases the 
premiss and the conclusion are equally likely to be 
accepted 

Moreovei you should judge by means of greater or 
smaller or like degiees for if some member of another 
genus exhibit such and such a chaiactei in a moie marked 
degree than your object, while no member of that genus 
exhibits that chaiacter at all, then you may take it that 
neither does the object in question exhibit it , e. g. if some 
form of knowledge be good in a gieater degree than 
pleasure, while no foim of knowledge is good, then you may jo 
take it that pleasure is not good either. .Also, you should 
judge by a smaller or like degree in the same way for so 
you will find it possible both to demolish and to establish 
a view, except that whereas both are possible by means of 
like degiees, by means of a smaller degree it is possible 
only to establish, not to overthrow. For if a certain form 
of capacity be good in a like degree to knowledge, and 
a certain form of capacity be good, then so akso is know- 
ledge , while if no form of capacity be good, then neither 
IS knowledge. If, too, a certain foim of capacity be good 
in a less degiee than knowledge, and a certain foim of 
capacity be good, then so also is knowledge , but if no 
foim of capacity be good, theic is no necessity that no 
foim of knowledge cither should be good Clearly, then, 

It IS only possible to establish a view by means of a less 30 
degree 

Not only by means of another genus can you overthrow 
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a view, but also by means of the same, if you take the most 
marked instance of the character in question ; e. g. if it be 
maintained that some form of knowledge is good, then, 
suppose It to be shown that prudence is not good, neither 
will any other kind be good, seeing that not even the kind 
upon which there is most general agreement is so. More- 
35 over, you should go to work by means of an hj pothesis , 
you should claim that the attribute, if it belongs or does 
not belong in one case, does so in a like degree in all, e. g 
that if the soul of man be immortal, so are other souls as 
well, while if this one be not so, neither are the otheis. If, 
then, it be maintained that in some instance the attribute 
belongs, you must show that in some instance it does not 
belong : for then it will follow, by rea>'On of the hypothesis, 
that It does not belong in any instance at all. If, on the 
lao^ other hand, it be maintained that it does not belong in 
some instance, you must show that it does belong in some 
instance, for in this way it will follow that it belongs in all 
instances. It is clear that the maker of the hypothesis 
universalizes the question, whereas it was stated in a par- 
ticular form for he claims that the maker of a particular 
admission should make a univeisai admission inasmuch as 
5 he claims that if the attribute belongs in one instance, it 
belongs also in all instances alike. 

If the problem be indefinite, it is possible to overthrow a 
statement in only one way ; e g. if a man has asserted that 
pleasure is good or is not good, without any further defini- 
tion. For if he meant that a particular pleasure is good, 
you must show universally that no pleasuie is good, if the 
10 proposition in question is to be demolished. And likewise, 
also, if he meant that some particular pleasure is not good 
you must show universally that all pleasure is good : it is 
impossible to demolish it in anyothei way. Foi if we show 
that some particular pleasure is not good or is good, the 
proposition in question is not yet demolished. It is clear, 
then, that it is possible to demolish an indefinite statement in 
15 one way only, whereas it can be established in two ways ; 
for whether we show universally that all pleasure is good, 
or whether we show that a particular pleasure is good, the 
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proposition in question will have been proved. Likewise, 
also, supposing we are required to argue that some particular 
pleasure is not good, if we show that no pleasure is good 
or that a particular pleasuie is not good, we shall have 
pioduced an aigument in both ways, both univei silly and 
in paiticular, to show that some particular pleasure is not ao 
good If, on the other hand, the statement made be 
definite, it will be possible to demolish it in two ways ; e.g. 
if it be maintained that it is an attribute of some particular 
pleasure to be good, while of some it is not • for whether it 
be shown that all pleasure, oi that no pleasure, is good, the 
proposition in question will have been demolished. If, 
however, he has stated that only one single pleasure is 
good, it IS possible to demolish it in three ways for by 
showing that all pleasure, or that no pleasure, or that more 25 
than one pleasure, is good, we shall have demolished the 
statement in question. If the statement be made still more 
definite, e. g. that prudence alone of the vii tues is knowledge, 
there are four ways of demolishing it : for if it be shown 
that all viitue is knowledge, or that no virtue is so, or that 
some other viitue (e.g. justice) is so, or that prudence 30 
itself is not knowledge, the pioposition in question will have 
been demolished. 

It is useful also to take a look at individual instances, in 
cases where some attribute has been said to belong or not 
to belong, as in the case of universal questions. Moreover, 
you should take a glance among geneia, dividing them by 
their species until you come to those that are not further 35 
divisible, as has been said before * for whether the attribute 
is found to belong in all cases or in none, you should, after 
adducing several instances, claim that he should either 
admit your point universally, 01 else bring an objection 
showing in what case it does not hold. Moreover, in cases 
where it is possible to make the accident definite either 
specifically or numerically, you should look and see whether 
perhaps none of them belongs, showing e g. that time is not 
moved, nor yet is a movement, by enumerating how many lao’’ 
species there are of movement for if none of these belong 

* io9*>is. 
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to time, clearly it does not move, nor yet is a movement. 
Likewise, also, you can show that the soul is not a number,^ 
by dividing all numbers into either odd or even for then, if 
the soul be neilhei odd nor even, clearly it is not a number. 

In regard then to Accident, you should set to work by^ 
means like these, and in this manner. 

’ Cf. Xenocrates, fr. 6o Heinze. 
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I Next we must go on to examine questions relating to u 
Genus and Property. These are elements in the questions 
that relate to definitions, but dialecticians seldom address 
then inquiries to these by themselves. If, then, a genus be 15 
suggested for something that is, first take a look at all 
objects which belong to the same genus as the thing men- 
tioned, and see whether the genus .suggested is not predi- 
cated of one of them, as happens in the case of an accident 
e. g. if ‘ good ’ be laid down to be the genus of ‘ pleasure ', 
see whether some particular pleasure be not good for, if so, 
clearly ' good ’ is not the genus of pleasure foi the genus is 
predicated of all the members of the same species. Secondly, ao 
see whethei it be predicated not in the category of essence, 
but as an accident, as ‘white’ is piedicated of ‘snow’, or 
‘self-moved’ of the soul. For ‘snow’ is not a kind of 
‘white’, and therefore ‘white’ is not the genus of snow, noi 
is the soul a kind of ‘ moving object ’ its motion is an 
accident of it, as it often is of an animal to walk or to be >5 
walking. Moieover, ‘moving’ does not seem to indicate 
the essence, but lather a state of doing or of having some- 
thing done to it Likewise, also, ‘u lute ' for it indicates 
not the essence of snow, but a certain quality of it. So 
that neither of them is predicated in the category of 
‘ essence 

Especially you should take a look at the definition of 30 
Accident, and see whether it fits the genus mentioned, 
as (e.g.) is also the case in the instances just given. For it 
is possible foi a thing to be and not to be self-moved, and 
likewise, also, for it to be and not to be white. So that 
neither of these attributes is the genus but an accident, 
since we ueie saying* that an accident is an attiibute 
which can belong to a thing and also not belong. 

* I02*>6. 
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Moreover, see whether the genus and the species be not 
found in the same division, but the one be a substance while 
the other is a quality, or the one be a relative while the 
other is a quality, as (e. g.) ‘snow’ and ‘swan’ are each 
a substance, while ‘ white ’ is not a substance but a quality, 
so that ‘ white ’ is not the genus either of ‘ snow ’ or of 
iai“ ‘ swan ’. Again, ‘ knowledge ’ is a relative, while ‘ good ' and 
‘noble’ are each a quality, so that good, or noble, is not 
the genus of knowledge. For the genera of relatives ought 
themselves also to be lelatives, as is the case with ‘ double ’ 

5 for ‘ multiple ’, which is the genus of ‘ double’, is itself also 
a relative. To speak generally, the genus ought to fall 
under the same duision as the species for if the species be 
a substance, so too should be the genus, and if the species 
be a quality, so too the genus should be a quality ; e g. if 
white be a quality, so too should coloui be Likewise, also, 
in other cases. 

10 Again, see whether it be necessary or possible for the 
genus to partake of the object which has been placed in 
the genus. ' To partake ’ is defined as ‘ to admit the defini- 
tion’ of that which is partaken. Clearly, therefore, the 
species partake of the genera, but not the genera of the 
species, for the species admits the definition of the genus, 
whereas the genus does not admit that of the species You 
15 must look, therefoie, and see whether the genus lendered 
partakes or can possibly partake of the species, e. g. if any 
one were to render anything as genus of ' being ’ or of 
‘ unity ’ • for then the result will be that the genus partakes 
of the species : for of everything that is,* being’ and * unity’ 
are predicated, and theiefore their definition as well, 
ao Moreover, see if there be anything of which the species 
rendered is true, while the genus is not so, e. g. supposing 
‘being’ or ‘object of knowledge’ were stated to be the 
genus of ‘ object of opinion Foi ‘ object of opinion ’ will 
be a predicate of what does not exist, for many things 
which do not exist are objects of opinion ; whereas that 
‘being’ or ‘object of knowledge’ is not piedicated of what 
does not exist is clear. So that neither ‘ being’ nor ‘ object 
as of knowledge ’ is the genus of ' object of opinion * : for of 
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the objects of which the species is predicated, the genus 
ought to be predicated as well. 

Again, see whether the object placed in the genus be 
quite unable to paitake of any of its species* for it is 
impossible that it should partake of the genus if it do not 
partake of any of its species, except it be one of the species 
reached by the first division these do partake of the genus 30 
alone. If, therefore, ‘ Motion ' be stated as the genus of 
pleasure, you should look and see if pleasure be neither 
locomotion nor alteration, nor any of the rest of the given 
modes of motion : for clearly you may then take it that it 
does not partake of any of the species, and therefore not of 
the genus either, since what partakes of the genus must 
necessarily pai take of one of the species as well so that J 5 
pleasure could not be a species of Motion, nor yet be one 
of the individual phenomena comprised under the term 
‘ motion For individuals as well partake in the genus 
and the species, as (e. g)an individual man pai takes of both 
‘ man ' and ‘ animal 

Moreover, see if the term placed in the genus has a wider lai’’ 
denotation than the genus, as (e. g.) ‘ object of opinion ’ has, 
as compaied with ‘ being' ‘ for both what is and what is not 
aie objects of opinion, so that ‘object of opinion’ could not 
be a -species of being : for the genus is always of wider 
denotation than the species Again, see if the species and its 
genus have an equal denotation ; suppose, foi instance, that 5 
of the attributes which go with everything, one were to be 
stated as a species and the other as its genus, as for example 
Being and Unity for everything has being and unity, so 
that neither is the genus of the other, since their denotation 
is equal. Likewise, also, if the 'first' of a series and the 
‘ beginning ’ were to be placed one under the other : ^ for 
the beginning is first and the first is the beginning, so that 10 
either both expressions aie identical or at any rate neither 
is the genus of the othei. The elementary principle in 
regal d to all such cases is that the genus has a wider 
denotation than the species and its differentia for the 

' 121“ 36. Read oud< Tuv drtffiuv Tuv rqf Kiv^cuE &nu>. 

‘ I2i*’9. Reading in' dXAijXo. 
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differentia as well has a narrower denotation than the 


genus. 

IS See also whethei the genus mentioned fails, or might 
be geneially thought to fail, to apply to some object which 
is not specifically diffeient from the thing in question , or, if 
your argument be consti uctive, whethei it does so apply 
For all things that are not specifically diffeient have the 
same genus If, therefoic. it be shown to apply to one, 
then clearly it applies to all, and if it fails to apply to one, 
clearly it fails to apply to any , e. g if any one who assumes 
'indivisible lines ’ were to say that the ‘ indivisible’ is their 
ao genus. For the aforesaid teim is not the genus of divisible 
lines, and these do not diffei as icgards their species fiom 
indivisible for straight lines aie never different from each 
othei as legards their species 

Look and see, also, if theie be any othei genus of the 2 
aj given species which neither embiaces the genus lendered 
nor yet falls under it, e. g. suppose any one weie to lay 
down that ‘knowledge’ is the genus of justice, Foi viitue 
is its genus as well, and neither of these genera embiaces 
the lemaining one, so that knowledge could not be the 
genus of justice' for it is geneially accepted that vvhenevei 
one species falls under two geneia, the one is embraced 
w by the othei Yet a principle of this kind gives use to 
a difficulty in some cases. Foi some people hold that 
piudence is both viitue and knowledge, and that neither of 
its geneia is embiaced by the other although ceitainly 
not everybody admits that prudence is knowledge. If, how- 
ever, any one were to admit the tiuth of this assertion, yet 
35 it would still be geneially agiced to be necessaiy that the 
genera of the same object must at any rate be subordinate 
either the one to the other 01 both to the same, as actually 
is the case with virtue and knowledge. Foi both fall undei 
the same genus , for each of them is a state and a disposi- 
tion. You should look, therefoie, and see whether neither of 
these things is true of the genus rendered , for if the genera 
122“ be suboidinate neithei the one to the other nor both to the 
same, then what is rendered coifid not be the tiue genus. 
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Look, also, at the genua of the genus lendeied, and so 
continually at the next highci genus, and see whether all 
aie piedicated of the species, and piedicated m the categoiy 5 
of essence foi all the highci geneia should be predicated 
of the species in the categoiy of essence. If, then, theie be 
anywhere a disci epancy, clearly what is lendeied is not the 
true genus [Again, see whethei either the genus itself, or 
one of Its highei genera, pai takes of the species for the 
higher genus does not pai take of any of tire lowei .]^ If, then, 
you aie ovei throwing a view', follow the iiiJe as given if 10 
establishing one, then — suppose that what has been named 
as genus be admitted to belong to the species, only it be 
disputed whcthei it belongs as genus — it is enough to show 
that one of its higher genera is piedicated of the species in 
the category of essence. Foi if one of them be piedicated 
in the category of essence, all of them, both highei and lowei 
than this one, if piedicated at all of the species, will be pie- 15 
dicated of it in the categoiy of essence’ so that what has 
been rendered as genus is also piedicated in the category of 
essence. The premiss that when one genus is predicated 
in the categoiy of essence, all the lest, if piedicated at all, 
will be predicated in the category of essence, should be 
secured by induction Supposing, however, that it be dis- 
puted whethei what has been rendeied as genus belongs at jo 
all, It IS not enough to show that one of the higher genera 
is predicated of the species in the category of essence e. g. if 
any one has lendeied ' locomotion ’ as the genus of walking, 
it is not enough to show that walking is ‘ motion ’ in oidei 
to show that it is ‘ locomotion ’, seeing that there are other 
forms of motion as w'ell , but one must show in addition that 
walking does not partake of any of the species of motion a? 
pioduced by the same division except locomotion. Foi of 
necessity what partakes of the genus partakes also of one of 
the species pioduced by the first division of the genus. If, there- 
fore, walking does not partake cither of mciease 01 deciease 
or of the other kinds of motion, clearly it would partake of 
locomotion, so that locomotion would be the genus of walking. 30 
Again, look among the things of which the given species 
‘ An irrelevant interruption here : it merely repeats lai* 10 foil. 
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is predicated as genus, and see if what is rendered as its 
genus be also predicated in the category of essence of the 
very things of which the species is so piedicated, and like- 
wise if all the genet a higher than this genus ate so predi- 
cated as well. For if there be anywhere a discrepancy, 
3 S clearly what has been tendered is not the true genus • for 
had it been the genus, then both the genera higher than it, 
and it itself, would all have been predicated in the category 
of essence of those objects of which the species too is piedi- 
cated in the category of essence. If, then, you are ovei- 
throwing a view, it is useful to see whether the genus fails 
to be predicated in the category of essence of those things 
of which the species too is predicated. If establishing a 
12a'’ view, it is useful to see whether it is predicated in the 
category of essence foi if so, the lesult will be that the 
genus and the species will be predicated of the same object 
in the category of essence, so that the same object falls 
under two genera the genet a must therefore of necessity 
be subordinate one to the other, and therefoie if it be shown 
5 that the one we wish to establish as genus is not suboidinate 
to the species, clearly the species would be subordinate to 
it, so that you may take it as shown that it is the genus 

Look, also, at the definitions of the genera, and see 
whether they apply both to the given species and to the 
objects which paitake of the species. For of necessity 
the definitions of its genera must be predicated of the 
10 species and of the objects which partake of the species . 
if, then, there be anywhere a discrepancy, clearly what has 
been rendered is not the genus. 

Again, see if he has rendered the differentia as the genus, 
e. g ‘ immortal ’ as the genus of ‘ God ’. For ‘ immortal ’ is 
a diffeientia of ‘living being’, seeing that of living beings 
some are mortal and others immortal. Clearly, then, a bad 
15 mistake has been made ; for the differentia of a thing is 
never its genus. And that this is true is clear for a thing’s 
diffeientia never signifies its essence, but rather some quality, 
ds do ‘ walking ’ and ‘ biped 

Also, see whether he has placed the differentia inside the 
genus, e. g. by taking ‘ odd ’ as ‘ a number ’. For ' odd ’ is 
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a differentia of number, not a species. Nor is the differentia >o 
geneially thought to partake of the genus for what pai- 
takes of the genus is always either a species or an individual, 
whereas the differentia is neithei a species nor an indi- 
vidual Clearly, theiefore, the diffeientia does not partake 
of the genus, so that ' odd ’ too is no species but a differentia, 
seeing that it does not partake of the genus. 

Moreovei,see whether he has placed the genus inside the as 
species, e g. by taking ‘contact’ to be a ‘juncture’, or 
‘mixtuie’ a ‘fusion’, oi, as in Plato’s definition,^ ‘loco- 
motion’ to be the same as ‘carnage’. For theie is no 
necessity that contact should be junctuie. lather, con- 
veisely, juncture must be contact for what is in contact is 
not always joined, though what is joined is always in con- 
tact Likewise, also, in the remaining instances : for 30 
mixture is not always a ‘fusion’ (foi to mix dry things 
does not fuse them), noi is locomotion always ‘carriage’, 

Foi walking is not generally thought to be cairiage. for 
‘ carriage ’ is mostly used of things that change one place 
for anothei involuntaiily, as happens in the case of in- 
animate things. Clearly, also, the species, in the instances 35 
given, has a wider denotation than the genus, whereas it 
ought to be vice versa 

Again, see whethei he has placed the diffeientia inside 
the species, by taking (e. g ) ‘ immortal ’ to be ‘ a god ’ For 
the result will be that the species has an equal or wider 
denotation • and this cannot be, foi always the differentia 
has an equal or a wider denotation than the species More- 123^ 
over, see whether he has placed the genus inside the 
differentia, by making ‘colour’ (e. g.) to be a thing that 
‘ picices ’, 01 ‘ number’ a thing that is ‘ odd ’. Also, see if 
he has mentioned the genus as differentia for it is possible 
for a man to bring foiwaid a statement of this kind as well, 
e. g that ‘mixtuie’ is the differentia of ‘fusion’, or that 
‘ change of place ’ is the differentia of ‘ carriage ’. All such 5 
cases should be examined by means of the same principles 
for they depend upon common rules • for the genus should 
have a wider denotation than its diffeientia, and also should 
‘ Thioet. 181 D. 
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not partake of its differentia ; whereas, if it be rendered in 
this manner, neithei of the aforesaid i equirements can be 
satisfied : for the genus will both have a narrower denota- 
10 tion than its differentia, and will partake of it. 

Again, if no differentia belonging to the genus be predi- 
cated of the given species, neithei will the genus be 
predicated of it , e. g. of ‘ soul ’ neither ‘ odd ’ nor ‘ even ’ 
is predicated ■ neither therefore is ‘ number ’ Moreover, 
see whether the species is naturally prioi and abolishes the 
IS genus along with itself : for the contrary is the general 
view. Moreover, if it be possible for the genus stated, or 
for its differentia, to be absent from the alleged species, 
e g. for ‘ movement ’ to be absent from the ‘ soul ’, or ‘ truth 
and falsehood ' from ‘ opinion then neither of the terms 
stated could be its genus or its differentia . for the general 
view is that the genus and the differentia accompany the 
species, as long as it exists 

to Look and see, also, if what is placed in the genus 3 
partakes or could possibly partake of any contiary of the 
genus ' for in that case the same thing will at the same 
time partake of contraiy things, seeing that the genus is 
never absent from it, while it pai takes, 01 can possibly 
partake, of the contraiy genus as well. Moreover, see 
whether the species shares in any character which it is 
utterly impossible for any member of the genus to have, 
as Thus (e. g ) if the soul has a share in life, while it is im- 
possible for any number to live, then the soul could not be 
a species of number. 

You should look and see, also, if the species be a homonym 
of the genus, and employ as your elementary piinciples 
those already stated for dealing with homonymity • ^ for the 
genus and the species are sjmonymous. 

30 Seeing that of every genus there is more than one 
species, look and see if it be impossible that theie should 
be another specJies than the given one belonging to the 
genus stated • for if there should be none, then clearly what 
has been stated could not be a genus at all. 

‘ 106*9 ff. 
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Look and see, also, if he has rendered as genus a meta- 
phorical expression, describing (e. g.) ‘ temperance ’ as a 
' haimony ’ * for a genus is always piedicated of its species 35 
in Its literal sense, whereas ‘ harmony ’ is predicated of 
temperance not in a literal sense but metaphorically . for 
a harmony always consists m notes. 

Moreover, if there be any contrary of the species, examine 123'’ 
it. The examinaJon may take different forms , fiist of all 
see if the contiaiy as well be found in the same genus as 
the species, supposing the genus to have no contrary • for 
contraries ought to be found in the same genus, if there be 
no contrary to the genus Supposing, on the other hand, 5 
that there is a contrary to the genus, see if the contiary of 
the species be found in the contrary genus . for of necessity 
the contrary species must be in the contrary genus, if there 
be any contrary to the genus. Each of these points is 
made plain by means of induction. Again, see whether the 
contrary of the species be not found in any genus at all, 
but be itself a genus, e. g. ‘good’, for if this be not found 
in any genus, neither will its contiaiy be found in any 10 
genus, but will itself be a genus, as happens in the case of 
‘ good ’ and ‘ evil ’ for neithei of these is found in a genus, 
but each of them is a genus. Moreover, see if both genus 
and species be contiary to something, and one pair of 
contraries have an intermediary, but not the other. For if 
the genera have an intermediary, so should their species as 
well, and if the species have, so should their genera as well, 15 
as is the case with (1) virtue and vice and (2) justice and 
inj'ustice" foi each pair has an inteimediary. An objection 
to this IS that theie is no intermediary between health and 
disease, although there is one between evil and good. Or 
see whether, though there be indeed an intermediary between 
both pairs, i. e both between the species and between the 
genera, yet it be not similarly related, but in one case be 
a meie negation of the extremes, whereas in the other case jo 
It is a subject For the general view is that the 1 elation 
should be similar in both cases, as it is in the cases of viitue 
and vice and of justice and injustice fui the intei mediaiies 
between both are mere negations. Moreover, whenever the 
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genus has no contraiy, look and see not meiely whether the 
contrary of the species be found in the same genus, but the 
25 intei mediate as well for the genus containing the extremes 
contains the intermediates as well, as (e. g ) in the case of 
white and black foi ‘ colour ’ is the genus both of these and 
of all the inlei mediate colours as well. An objection may 
be raised that ‘ defect ’ and ‘ excess ’ are found in the same 
genus (foi both aie in the genus ‘ evil whereas ‘ modeiate 
amount’, the intermediate between them, is found not in 
30 ‘ evil ’ but in ‘ good ' Look and see also whether, while the 
genus has a contrary, the species has none , for if the genus 
be contrary to anything, so too is the species, as virtue to vice 
and justice to injustice. Likewise, also, if one were to look at 
other instances, one would come to see clearly a fact like this 
An objection may be raised in the case of health and disease 
35 for health in general is the contrary of disease, wheieas a 
particular disease, being a species of disease, e. g fever and 
ophthalmia and any othci paiticular disease, has no contiaiy. 
124* therefore, you are demolishing a view, theie aie all 
these ways in which you should make your examination : 
for if the aforesaid chaiacters do not belong to it. clearly 
what has been rendered is not the genus If, on the other 
hand, you are establishing a view, theie are three ways 
in the fiist place, see whethei the contrary of the species be 
found in the genus stated, suppose the genus have no 
5 contrary for if the contiaiy be found in it, clearly the 
species in question is found in it as well Moreover, see if 
the intermediate species is found in the genus stated foi 
whatever genus contains the intei mediate contains the 
extremes as well. Again, if the genus have a contraiy, 
look and see whether also the contrary species is found 
in the contrary genus; for if so, clearly also the species in 
question is found in the genus in question 
lo Again, consider in the case of the inflexions and the 
co-oidinates of species and genus, and see whethei they 
follow likewise, both in demolishing and in establishing 
a view. Foi whatever attribute belongs 01 does not belong 
to one belongs or does not belong at the same time to all , 
e g. if justice be a particulai form of knowledge, then also 
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‘justly’ is ‘knowingly’ and the just man is a man of 
knowledge ; wheieas if any of these things be not so, then 
neither is any of the rest of them. 

4 Again, consider the case of things that bear a like relation 15 

to one anothei. Thus (e. g) the relation of the pleasant 
to pleasure is like that of the useful to the good foi in 
each case the one pioduces the other. If therefore pleasure 
be a kind of ‘ good then also the pleasant will be a kind 
of ‘ useful ’ • foi clearly it may be taken to be pioductive of 
good, seeing that pleasure is good In the same way also ao 
consider the case of processes of generation and destruc- 
tion , if (e. g) to build be to be active, then to have built 
IS to have been active, and if to learn be to recollect, 
then also to have leaint is to have lecollected, and if to 
be decomposed be to be destroyed, then to have been 
decomposed is to have been destroyed, and decomposition 
IS a kind of destruction. Consider also in the same way the 
case of things that generate 01 destroy, and of the capacities as 
and uses of things , and in general, both in demolishing 
and in establishing an argument, you should examine things 
in the light of any lesemblance of whatevei description, as 
we were saying in the case of generation and destruction 
For if what tends to destroy tends to decompose, then also 
to be destioyed is to be decomposed • and if what tends to 
generate tends to produce, then to be generated is to be 30 
produced, and generation is production. Likewise, also, in 
the case of the capacities and uses of things for if a 
capacity be a disposition, then also to be capable of some- 
thing is to be disposed to it, and if the use of anything be 
an activity, then to use it is to be active, and to have used 
It IS to have been active 

If the opposite of the species be a privation, there are 35 
two ways of demolishing an aigument, first of all by looking 
to see if the opposite be found in the genus rendeied for 
eithei the privation is to be found ab-olutely nowheie in 
the same genus, or at least not in the same ultimate genus : 
e. g. if the ultimate genus containing sight be sensation, 
then blindness will not be a sensation. Secondly, if there 
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194^ be a privation opposed to both genus and species, but the 
opposite of the species be not found in the opposite of 
the genus, then neither couid the species rendered be in 
the genus rendered. If, then, you are demolishing a view, 
you should follow the rule as stated , but if establishing 
one there is but one way : foi if the opposite species be 
5 found in the opposite genus, then also the species in question 
would be found in the genus in question e. g. if ‘ blind- 
ness ' be a form of* insensibility’, then ‘sight ’ is a form of 
‘ sensation 

Again, look at the negations of the genus and species 
and convert the order of teims, according to the method 
described in the case of Accident ’ e. g. if the pleasant be 
a kind of good, what is not good is not pleasant. For were 
10 this not so, something not good as well would then be 
pleasant That, howevei , cannot be,* for it is impossible, if 
' good ’ be the genus of pleasant, that anything not good 
should be pleasant for of things of which the genus is 
not predicated, none of the species is predicated either. 
Also, in establishing a view, you should adopt the same 
method of examination • for if what is not good be not 
pleasant, then what is pleasant is good, so that * good ' is 
the genus of * pleasant '. 

15 If the species be a relative term, see whether the genus 
be a relative term as well for if the species be a lelative 
term, so too is the genus, as is the case with ' double ’ and 
‘ multiple ’ • for each is a relative term If, on the other 
hand, the genus be a relative term, there is no necessity 
that the species should be so as well • for * knowledge ’ is 
a relative term, but not so * grammai ’ Or possibly not even 
30 the fiist statement would be geneially consideied tiue: foi 
virtue is a kind of ' noble ’ and a kind of * good ’ thing, and 
yet, while ‘viitue’ is a relative term, ‘good’ and ‘noble’ 
are not relatives but qualities Again, see whether the 
species fails to be used in the same relation when called 
by Its own name, and when called by the name of its 
genus : c. g. if the term ‘ double ’ be used to mean the 
as double of a ‘ half’, then also the teim ‘multiple ' ought to 
‘ 113''1S~26. ' 124** 10. Read dSviNirop ydp. 
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be used to mean multiple of a ‘ half’. Othei wise ' multiple ’ 
could not be the genus of ‘ double '. 

Moreovei.see whether the term fail to be used in the 
same relation both when called by the name of its genus, 
and also when called by those of all the genera of its genus. 

For if the double be a multiple of a half, then ‘ in excess of’ 3 ° 
will also be used in relation to a ‘half’ and, in geneial, 
the double will be called by the names of all the higher 
genera in relation to a ‘ half’. An objection may be raised 
that there is no necessity for a term to be used in the same 
relation when called by its own name and when called by 
that of its genus for ‘ knowledge ’ is called knowledge ‘ of 
an object’, wheieas it is called a ‘state’ and ‘disposition’ 
not of an ‘ object ’ but of the ‘ soul ’. 

Again, see whether the genus and the species be used in S5 
the same way in lespect of the inflexions they take, e. g 
datives and genitives and all the lest. Foi as the species is 
used, so should the genus be as well, as in the case of 
‘ double ’ and its higher genera for we say both ‘ double 
of’ and ‘multiple of’ a thing Likewise, also, in the case 
of ‘knowledge’, for both ‘knowledge’ itself and its genera, 125 “ 
e. g. ‘disposition’ and ‘state’, are said to be ‘of’ some- 
thing. An objection may be raised that in some cases it is 
not so for we say ‘ superior to ’ and ‘ contrary to ’ so and so, 
whereas ‘ other ’, which is the genus of these terms, demands 
not ‘ to ’ but ‘ than ’ • for the expression is ‘ other thafi ’ so 
and so. 

Again, see whether terms used in like case-relationships 5 
fail to yield a like construction when converted, as do 
‘ double ’ and ‘ multiple ’. For each of these terms takes a 
genitive both in itself and in its converted form ■ foi we 
say both ‘ a half of ’ and ‘ a fraction of ’ something. The 
case IS the same also as legards both ‘knowledge’ and 
‘ conception ’ for these take a genitive, and by conversion ro 
an ‘ object of knowledge ’ and an ‘ object of conception ’ aie 
both alike' used with a dative. If, then, in any cases the 
consti uctions after conveision be not alike, clearly the one 
term is not the genus of the other. 

' 125°' 11. Take away the colon after o/ioias. 
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Again, see whether the species and the genus fail to be 
used in relation to an equal number of things • for the 
15 general view is that the uses of both are alike and equal in 
number, as is the case with ‘piesent’ and ‘grant’. For 
a ‘present’ is of something or to some one, and also a 
‘grant’ is of something and to some one- and ‘grant’ is the 
genus of ' present for a ‘ present ’ is a ‘ grant that need not 
be returned’ In some cases, however, the number of 
relations in which the terms are used happens not to be 
20 equal, for while ‘ double ’ is double of something, we speak 
of ‘in excess’ or ‘greater’ tn something, as well as of or 
than something foi what is in excess or greatei is always 
in excess in something, as well as in excess of something. 
Hence the terms in question are not the geneia of ‘ double’, 
inasmuch as they are not used in relation to an equal number 
of things with the species. Or possibly it is not universally 
true that species and genus are used in relation to an equal 
numbei of things. 

35 See, also, if the opposite of the species have the opposite 
of the genus as its genus, e. g whether, if ‘ multiple ’ be the 
genus of ‘ double ’, ‘ fi action ’ be also the genus of ‘half’. 
For the opposite of the genus should always be the genus 
of the opposite species. If, then, any one were to assert 
that knowledge is a kind of sensation, then also the object 
of knowledge will have to be a kind of object of sensation, 
whereas it is not foi an object of knowledge is not always 
30 an object of sensation for objects of knowledge include 
some of the objects of intuition as well Hence ‘object of 
sensation ’ is not the genus of ‘ object of knowledge ’ ■ and if 
this be so, neither is 'sensation ’ the genus of ‘ knowledge ’ 
Seeing that of relative terms some are of necessity found 
in, or used of, the things in relation to which they happen at 
35 any time to be used (* e. g. ‘ disposition ’ and ‘ state ’ and 
‘balance’, for in nothing else can the aforesaid terms 
possibly be found except in the things in lelation to which 
they are usedj, while others need not be found in the things 
in relation to which they are used at any time, though they 
still may be (e g. if the term ‘ object of knowledge ’ be 
, ^ 125* 35. Beginning the bracket at u'oi' . . instead of at <V. . . 
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applied to the soul for it is quite possible that the know- 
ledge of Itself should be possessed by the soul itself, but it 
is not necessary, for it is possible foi this same knowledge 
to be found in some one else), while foi others, again, it is 125'’ 
absolutely impossible that they should be found in the things 
in relation to which they happen at any time to be used 
(as e g. that the contrary should be found in the contraiy 
or knowledge in the object of knowledge, unless the object 
of knowledge happen to be a soul or a man) * — you should 
look, therefoie, and see whether he places a term of ones 
kind inside a genus that is not of that kind, e g suppose he 
has said that ‘ memory ’ is the * abiding of knowledge For 
‘ abiding ’ is always found in that which abides, and is used 
of that, so that the abiding of knowledge also will be found 
in knowledge. Memory, then, is found in knowledge, seeing 
that It is the abiding of knowledge But this is impossible, 
for memory is always found in the soul The aforesaid 10 
commonplace rule is common to the subject of Accident as 
well for It is all the same to say that ‘ abiding ’ is the 
genus of memoiy, or to allege that it is an accident of it. 

For if in any way whatever memory be the abiding of 
knowledge, the same argument in regaid to it will apply. 

5 Again, see if he has placed what is a ‘state’ inside the 15 
genus ‘ activity ’, 01 an activity inside the genus ‘ state ’, 
e g by defining ‘ sensation ’ as ‘ movement communicated 
through the body ’ ; for sensation is a ‘ state ’, wheieas 
movement is an ‘ activity ’. Likewise, also, if he has said 
that memoiy is a ‘ state that is retentive of a conception 
for memoiy is never a state, but rather an activity. 

They also make a bad mistake who rank a ‘ slate ’ within ao 
the ‘capacity’ that attends it, e. g. by defining ‘ good temper’ 
as the ‘control of anger’, and ‘courage’ and ‘justice’ as 
‘ control of fears ’ and of ‘ gains ’ ; for the terms ‘courageous ’ 
and ‘ good-tempered ’ are applied to a man who is immune 
from passion, whereas ‘ self-conti oiled ’ desciibes the man 
who is exposed to passion and not led by it Quite possibly, 
indeed, each of the former is attended by a capacity such 
^ Bracketing 125*’ 2-4 otoi' . . . Svdpmrot tv. 
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that, if he were exposed to passion, he would control it and 
not be led by it : but, for all that, this is not what is meant 
by being ‘ courageous ’ in the one case, and ‘good-tempered’ 
in the othei , what is meant is an absolute immunity from 
any passions of that kind at all 

Sometimes,also, people state any kind of attendant feature 
as the genus, e. g. ' pain ’ as the genus of ‘ anger ’ and ‘ con- 
30 ception ’ as that of ‘ conviction*. Foi both of the things in 
question follow in a certain sense upon the given species, but 
neither of them is genus to it. For when the angry man feels 
pain, the pain has appeared in him earliei than the anger for 
his anger is not the cause of Ins pain, but his pain of his anger, 
so that anger emphatically rj not pain. By the same reasoning,* 
35 neither is conviction conception for it is possible to have the 
same conception even without being convinced of it, whereas 
this IS impossible if conviction be a species of conception : 
for it is impossible for a thing still to remain the same if it 
be entirely transferred out of its species, just as neither 
could the same animal at one time be, and at another not be, 
40 a man If, on the other hand, any one says that a man who has 
a conception must of necessity be also convinced of it, then 
ia6“ ‘ conception ’ and ‘ conviction ’ will be used with an equal de- 
notation, so that not even so could the former be the genus 
of the latter, for the denotation of the genus should be widei . 

See, also, whethei both naturally come to be anywhere in 
the same thing : for what contains the species contains the 
genus as well : e.g. what contains ‘ white ’ contains ‘ colour ' 
5 as well, and what contains ‘ knowledge of grammar 'con- 
tains ‘knowledge’ as well. If, theiefoie, any one says that 
‘ shame ’ is ‘ fear’, or that ‘anger’ is ‘ pain ’, the lesult will 
be that genus and species are not found in the same thing 
for shame is found in the ‘ reasoning ’ faculty, wheieas fear 
is in the ‘ spirited ’ faculty, and ‘ pain ’ is found in the faculty 
10 of ‘desires’ (for in this pleasure also is found), whereas 
‘ anger ’ is found in the ‘ spirited ’ faculty. Hence the 
teims rendered are not the genera, seeing that they do not 
naturally come to be in the same faculty as the species. 
Likewise, also, if ‘friendship’ be found in the faculty of 
' 135*’ 35' Itead rnvTd. 
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desires, you may take it that it is not a form of ‘ wishing ’ : 
for wishing is always found in the ‘ reasoning ’ faculty. This 
commonplace rule is useful also in dealing with Accident • 
for the accident and that of which it is an accident are both 15 
found in the same thing, so that if they do not appear in the 
same thing, cleaily it is not an accident. 

Again, see if the species partakes of the genus attributed 
only in some particular respect for it is the general view 
that the genus is not thus imparted only in some particular 
lespect- for a man is not an animal in a particular respect, 
nor is grammar knowledge in a particulai respect only. 
Likewise also in other instances Look, therefore, and see 20 
if in the case of any of its species the genus be impaited 
only in a ceitain lespect , e.g. if • animal ’ has been described 
as an ‘ object of perception ’ or of ‘ sight ’. For an animal 
is an object of perception or of sight in a particular respect 
only , for it is in respect of its body that it is pei ceived 
and seen, not in respect of its soul, so that ' object of sight ‘ 
and ‘object of perception 'could not be the genus of 'animal', aj 

Sometimes also people place the whole inside the part 
without detection, defining (e. g ) ‘ animal ’ as an ‘ animate 
body ’ , whereas the part is not predicated in any sense of 
the whole, so that ‘ body ’ could not be the genus of animal, 
seeing that it is a part. 

See also if he has put anything that is blameworthy or 30 
objectionable into the class ‘ capacity ' or ‘ capable e.g by 
defining a ‘sophist’ or a ‘slandeier or a ‘thief’ as ‘ one 
who is capable of secretly thieving other people’s property'.* 

For none of the aforesaid characters is so called because he 
is ‘ capable ’ in one of these respects • for even God and the 
good man are capable of doing bad things, but that is not 35 
their character: for it is always in lespect of their choice 
that bad men are so called. Moreover, a capacity is always 
a desirable thing : for even the capacities for doing bad 
things are desirable, and therefore it is we say that even 
God and the good man possess them ; for they ai e capable 
(we say) of doing evil. So then ‘ capacity ■’ can never be the 
genus of anything blameworthy. Else, the lesult will be 
* Is 6*32. Read rdi> dXXdrpta KAcTTrciv. 
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that what is blameworthy is sometimes desirable • for there 
will be a certain form of capacity that is blameworthy. 

Also, see if he has put anything that is precious or desir- 
able for its own sake into the class ‘ capacity ’ or ‘ capable ' 

5 or ‘productive’ of anything. For capacity, and what is 
capable or productive of anything, is always desirable foi 
the sake of something else. 

Or see if he has put anything that exists in two genera oi 
more into one of them only. For some things it is im- 
possible to place 111 a single genus, e.g. the ‘ cheat ’ and the 
‘ slanderei ’ ■ for neither he who has the will without the 
lo capacity, noi he who has the capacity without the will, is a 
slanderer or cheat, but he who has both of them. Hence 
he must be put not into one genus, but into both the afoie- 
said geneia 

Moreovei, people sometimes in converse ordci render 
genus as diffeientia, and differentia as genus, defining (e g.) 
15 astonishment as ‘ excess of wonderment ’ and conviction as 
'vehemence of conception’. For neithei ‘excess' nor 
‘ vehemence ’ is the genus, but the diffeientia * for astonish- 
ment IS usually taken to be an ‘ excessive wondciment ’, and 
conviction to be a ‘ vehement conception ’ so that ‘ wonder- 
ment ‘ and ‘ conception ’ ai'e the genus, while ‘ excess ‘ and 
‘ vehemence ’ are the differentia. Moreover, if any one 
ao renders ‘ excess ’ and ‘ vehemence ' as genera,^ then inani- 
mate things will be convinced and astonished. For ' vehe- 
mence ’ and ‘ excess ’ of a thing ai e found in a thing which 
is thus vehement and in excess. If, therefore, astonishment 
be excess of wonderment the astonishment will be found in 
the wonderment, so that ‘ wondeiment' will be astonished ! 
J5 Likewise, also, conviction will be found in the conception, it 
it be ‘ vehemence of conception’, so that the conception will 
be convinced. Moreover, a man who renders an answer in 
this style will in consequence find himself calling vehemence 
vehement and excess excessive : for there is such a thing as 
a vehement conviction if then conviction be ‘ vehemence ’, 
30 theie would be a ‘ vehement vehemence ’ Likewise, also, 
theie is such a thing as excessive astonishment if then 
* 126^20. Read ycvi;. 
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astonishment be an excess, there would be an ‘ excessive 
excess’. Wheieas neither of these things is generally 
believed, any moie than that knowledge is a knower* or 
motion a moving thing 

Sometimes, too, people make the bad mistake of putting 
an affection into that which is affected, as its genus, e.g. 35 
those who say that immoitality is evei lasting life for 
immortality seems to be a certain affection or accidental 
feature of life. That this saying is true would appear cleai 
if any one were ta admit that a man can pass from being 
mortal and become immoital foi no one will assert that 
he takes another life, but that a certain accidental feature or 
affection enteis into this one as it is So then ‘ life’ is not 127“ 
the genus of immortality. 

Again, see if to an affection he has ascribed as genus the 
object of which it is an affection, by defining (e. g ) wind as 
‘ail in motion' Rather, wind is ‘a movement of air', 
for the same an persists both when it is in motion and when 5 
It is still Hence wind is not ‘ air ’ at all for then there 
would also have been wind when the an was not in motion, 
seeing that the same air which formed the wind persists. 
Likewise, also, in othei cases of the kind. Even, then, if 
we ought in this instance to admit the point that wind 
is ' air in motion ’, yet we should accept a definition of the 10 
kind, not about all those things of which the genus is not 
true, but only in cases where the genus lendeied is a true 
predicate. Foi in some cases, e g ‘ mud ’ or ‘snow’, it is 
not geneially held to be true. For people tell you that 
snow is ‘ fiozen watei ’ and mud is ‘earth mixed with 
moistuie ’, whereas snow is not watei, nor mud earth, so 15 
that neither of the teims rendered could be the genus : for 
the genus should be true of all its species. Likewise 
neither is wine ‘ fermented watei ’, as Empedocles speaks of 
‘ water fermented in wood ’ ; * for it simply is not water at 
all. 

6 Moreover, see whether the term rendered fail to be the ao 
genus of anything at all , for then clearly it also fails to be 
’ 1 36*’ 33. Rea,d cmar^nri tTriirryiior, • Fr. 81. 
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the genus of the species mentioned Examine the point by 
seeing whether the objects that partake of the genus fail 
to be specifically different from one another, e g. white 
objects : for these do not differ specifically from one anothei , 
wheieas of a genus the species are always different, so that 
as ‘ white ’ could not be the genus of anything. 

Again, see whether he has named as genus or differentia 
some feature that goes with everything for the number of 
attributes that follow everything is comparatively large 
thus (e.g ) ‘ Being ’ and ‘ Unity’ are among the number of 
attributes that follow everything. If, therefore, he has 
rendered ' Being ’ as a genus, clearly it would be the genus 
of everything, seeing that It is predicated of everything , for 
30 the genus is never piedicated of anything except of its 
species. Hence Unity, inter a/ia, will be a species of Being. 
The result, therefore, is that of all things of which the genus 
is predicated, the species is predicated as well, seeing that 
Being and Unity aie predicates of absolutely everything, 
whereas the piedication of the speciesought to be of nai rower 
35 range If, on the other hand, he has named as differentia 
some attribute that follows everything, clearly the denota- 
tion of the diffeientia will be equal to, 01 wider than, that 
of the genus Foi if the genus, too, be some attribute that 
follows everything, the denotation of the differentia will be 
equal to its denotation, while if the genus do not follow 
everything, it will be still wider. 

127'’ Moreover, see if the description ‘ inherent in S ’ be used 
of the genus rendeied in relation to its species, as it is used 
of ‘ white' in the case of snow, thus showing clearly that it 
could not be the genus for ‘ true ^ S ’ is the only descrip- 
tion used of the genus in 1 elation to its species 
5 Look and see also if the genus fails to be synonymous 
with its species. For the genus is always predicated of its 
species synonymously. 

Moreover, beware, whenever both species and genus have 
a contiary, and he places the better of the contiaries inside 
the worse genus for the result will be that the lemaining 
10 speaes will be found in the lemaining genus, seeing that 
contraries are found in contraiy genera, so that the better 
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species will be found in the worse genus and the worse in 
the better : whei eas the usual view is that of the bettei 
species the genus too is better. Also see if he has placed 
the species inside the worse and not inside the better genus, 
when it is at the same time related in like manner to both, 
as (e.g ) if he has defined the ‘ soul ’ as a ‘ foim of motion ’ 
or ‘ a form of moving thing For the same soul is usually 
thought to be a principle alike of rest and of motion, so 
that, if lest is the bettei of the two, this is the genus into 
which the soul should have been put. 

Moreovei, judge by means of gieatei and less degrees 
if overthrowing a view, see whethei the genus admits of a 
greater degree, whereas neither the species itself does so, 
nor any term that is called after it* eg. if viitue admits of jo 
a greater degiee, so too does justice and the just man . for 
one man is called ‘more just than another’ If, therefore, 
the genus rendeied admits of a greatei degree, whereas 
neither the species does so itself nor yet any term called 
after it, then what has been lendered could not be the 
genus. aj 

Again, if what is more generally, oi as generally, thought 
to be the genus be not so, clearly neither is the genus 
lendered. The commonplace rule in question is useful 
especially in cases where the species appears to have several 
predicates m the category of essence, and where no distinc- 
tion has been drawn between them, and we cannot say 
which of them is genus , e g. both ‘ pain ’ and the ‘ concep- 30 
tion of a slight ’ are usually thought to be piedicates of 
‘ anger ’ in the category of essence for the angry man is 
both in pain and also conceives that he is slighted The 
same mode of inquiiy may be applied also to the case of 
the species, by comparing it with some other species for if 
the one which is more generally, or as generally, thought to 
be found in the genus lendeied be not found therein, then 35 
clearly neither could the species rendeied be found therein. 

In demolishing a view, therefoie, you should follow the 
rule as stated In establishing one, on the othei hand, the 
commonplace rule that you should see if both the genus 
rendered and the species admit of a gi eater degree will not laS' 
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serve : for even though both admit it, it is still possible for 
one not to be the genus of the other. For both ‘ beautiful ’ 
and ‘ white ’ admit of a greater degree, and neither is the 
genus of the other. On the other hand, the compaiison of 
5 the genera and of the species one with another is of use ■ 
e. g. supposing A and B to have a like claim to be genus, 
then if one be a genus, so also is the other. Likewise also, 
if what has less claim be a genus, so also is what has 
more claim e. g if ‘capacity* have more claim than 
‘ virtue ’ to be the genus of self-control, and virtue be the 
genus, so also is capacity. The same observations will 
10 apply also in the case of the species. For instance, supposing 
A and B to have a like claim to be a species of the genus in 
question, then if the one be a species, so also is the other ; and 
if that which is less geneially thought to be so be a species, 
so also IS that which is more geneially thought to be so 
Moreovei.to establish a view, you should look and see if 
the genus is predicated m the category of essence of those 
things of which it has been lendeied as the genus, suppos- 
is ing the species rendered to be not one single species but 
several diffeient ones ; for then cleat ly it will be the genus. 
If, on the other, the species lendeied be single, look and see 
whether the genus be predicated in the category of essence 
of other species as well . for then, again, the result will be 
that it is piedicated of seveial different species. 

JO Since some people think that the differentia, too, is a 
piedicate of the various species in the category of essence, 
you should distinguish the genus from the diffeientia by 
employing the aforesaid elementary principles — (a) that 
the genus has a wider denotation than the differentia , 
( 6 ) that in rendering the essence of a thing it is more 
fitting to state the genus than the differentia for any one 
as who says that ‘ man ' is an ' animal ' shows what man is 
bettei than he who describes him as ' walking ’ , also (c) that 
the diffeientia always signifies a quality of the genus, 
whereas the genus does not do this of the diffeientia for 
he who says ‘ walking ' describes an animal of a certain 
quality, whereas he who says * animal ’ does not describe 
a walking thing of a ceitain quality. 
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The differentia, then, should be distinguished from the 30 
genus in this manner. Now seeing it is generally held that 
if' what IS musical, in being musical, possesses knowledge 
in some respect, then also ‘music’ is a paiticular kind of 
‘ knowledge ’ , and also that if what walks is moved in 
walking, then ‘ walking ’ is a particular kind of ‘ movement ’ ; 
you should therefoie examine in the aforesaid manner any 
genus in which you want to establish the existence of some- 
thing e g., if you wish to prove that ‘ knowledge ’ is a form 35 
of ‘ conviction see whether the knowei in knowing is con- 
vinced • foi then cleaily knowledge would be a paiticular 
kind of conviction You should proceed in the same way 
also in regard to the other cases of this kind. 

Moreover, seeing that it is difficult to distinguish what- 
ever always follows along with a thing, and is not con- 
veitible with it, fiom its genus, if A follows B univeisally, 
whereas B does not follow A universally — as e. g, ‘rest ’las’* 
always follows a ‘ calm ’ and ‘ divisibility ’ follows ‘ number 
but not conversely (for the divisible is not always a number, 
nor rest a calm) — you may yourself assume in your treat- 
ment of them that the one which always follows is the 
genus, whenevei the other is not conveitible with it if, on 5 
the other hand, some one else puts foiward the proposition, 
do not accept it universally. An objection to it is that ‘ not- 
being ’ always follows what is ‘ coming to be ’ (for what is 
coming to be is not) and is not convertible with it (for 
what is not is not always coming to be), and that still 
‘not-being’ is not the genus of ‘coming to be’ for'not- 
being ’ has not any species at all. 

Questions, then, in legard to Genus should be investi- 10 
gated in the ways described. 

^ 128*31, adopting Imelman’s restoration (at which I had arrived 
independently) errti Bt SoKtl ^ci) ri itavc-iiAy . . . cViirr^/iiov n itrri, koI rj 
• • • 
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M The question whether the attribute stated is oi is not I 
a property, should be examined by the following methods : 

Any ' property ' rendered is always eithei essential and 
permanent or relative and temporary e g. it is an ‘ essential 
property’ of man to be ‘by natuie a civilized animal’, 
a ‘lelative pioperty’ is one like that of the soul in relation 
to the body, viz. that the one is fitted to command, and the 
other to obey • a ‘ permanent propei ty ’ is one like the 
ao property which belongs to God, of being an ‘ immortal 
living being ’ . a ‘ temporary propei ty ’ is one like the 
property which belongs to any particular man of walking 
in the gymnasium. 

^ [The rendering of a property ‘ relatively ’ gives rise 
either to two pioblems or to four. For if he at the same 
time render this property of one thing and deny it of 
another, only two problems arise, as in the case of a state- 
as ment that it is a property of a man, in i elation to a horse, 
to be a biped For one might try both to show that a man 
is not a biped, and also that a horse is a biped in both 
ways the property would be upset.* If on the other hand 
he render one apiece of two atti ibutes to each of two things, 
and deny it in each case of the other, there will then be four 
pioblems ; as in the case of a statement that it is a property 
30 of a man in 1 elation to a horse for the foimer to be a biped 
and the latter a quadruped. For then it is possible to tiy 
to show both that a man is not naturally a biped, and that 
he is a quadruped, and also that the horse both is a biped, 
and is not a qiv^druped If you show any of these at all, 
the intended attribute is demolished.] 

An ‘ essential ’ propei ty is one which is rendered of a thing 
35 in comparison with everything else and distinguishes the 

> 128'’ 22-33. 1'be natural place of this paragraph is after 129* 16. 

’ 128^27. Read Kii'olro rd iSwi'. 
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said thing from everything else, as does ‘a mortal living being 
capable of receiving knowledge ’ in the case of man. A ‘ rela- 
tive ’ property is one which separates its subject off not from 
everything else but only from a paiticular definite thing, as 
does the property which virtue possesses, in comparison with 
knowledge, viz. that the former is naturally pioduced in 
moie than one faculty, whereas the latter is produced in 
that of reason alone, and in those who have a reasoning 
faculty. A ‘permanent' pioperty is one which is true at 
every time, and nevei fails, like being ‘ compounded of soul 129* 
and body ', in the case of a living creature. A ‘ temporary ’ 
property is one which is true at some paiticular time, and 
does not of necessity always follow ; as, of some particular 
man, that he walks in the market-place. 5 

To render a property ‘ relatively ' to something else means 
to state the difference between them as it is found either 
universally and always, 01 generally and in most cases, 
thus a difference that is found univei sally and always, is 
one such as man possesses in comparison with a hoise, 
viz. being a biped : for a man is always and in every case 
a biped, whereas a horse is never a biped at any time. On to 
the othei hand, a difference that is found geneially and in 
most cases, is one such as the faculty of leason possesses 
in comparison with that of desire and spiiit, in that the 
former commands, while the latter obeys for the reasoning 
faculty does not always command, but sometimes also is 
under command, nor is that of desire and spirit always 
under command, but also on occasion assumes the command, 15 
whenevei the soul of a man is vicious. 

Of ‘ properties ’ the most ‘ arguable ’ are the essential and 
permanent and the lelalive For a relative property gives 
rise, as we said before,^ to several questions : for of necessity 10 
the questions arising are either two or four, so that argu- 
ments in regard to these are several. An essential and 
a permanent property you can discuss in relation to many 
things, or can observe m relation to many periods of time . 
if ‘essential’, discuss it in compaiison with many things: 
for the property ought to belong to its subject in compari- aj 

* ia 8 '’ 33 . 
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son with every single thing that is, so that if the subject be 
not distinguished by it in comparison with everything else, 
the pioperty could not have been rendered correctly So 
a permanent propeity you should observe in relation to 
many periods of time , for if it does not or did not, or is 
not going to, belong, it will not be a property On the 
other hand, about a temporary propei ty we do not inquire 
further than in regard to the time called ‘ the present ’ , and 
30 so arguments in regard to it are not many , w hei eas an 
‘arguable’ question is one in legard to which it is possible 
for arguments both numerous and good to ai ise 

The so-called ‘lelative’ pioperty, then should be examined 
by means of the commonplace arguments relating to Acci- 
dent, to see whethei it belongs to the one thing and not to 
the other on the other hand, peimanent and essential 
35 properties should be considered by the following methods 

lag’’ First, see whether the property has or has not been a 
rendered correctly. Of a rendeiing being incoriect or 
correct, one test is to see w'hether the terms m which the 
property is stated are not or aie moie intelligible — foi 
destructive pui poses, whether they aie not so, and for con- 
S structive purposes, whethei they are so. Of the terms not 
being more intelligible, one test is to see w’hether the 
property which he renders is altogether more unintelligible 
than the subject whose propeity he has stated for, if so, 
the property will not have been stated coirectly. For the 
object of getting a property constituted is to be intelligible . 
the terms therefore in which it is rcndeied should be moie 
intelligible for in that case it will be possible to conceive 
10 it more adequately, e g any one who has stated that it is 
a property of ‘ fire ' to ‘ bear a very close lesemblance lo the 
soul ’, uses the term ‘ soul ’, which is less intelligible than 
‘ fire ’ — for we know better what fire is than what soul is — , 
and therefoie a ‘ very close lesemblance to the soul’ could 
not be correctly stated to be a propeity of fire Anothei 
test is to see whethei the attribution of A (pioperty) to 
B (subject) fails to be more intelligible. For not only 
should the property be moie intelligible than its subject, 
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but also it bhould be something whose attribution to the 15 
particular subject is a more intelligible attiibution. For 
he who does not know whether it is an attribute of the 
particular subject at all, will not know either whether it 
belongs to it alone, so that whichevei of these results 
happens, its character as a property becomes obscure. 

Thus (e g.) a man who has stated that it is a property of 
fire to be ‘ the primary element wherein the soul is naturally 
found’, has introduced a subject which is less intelligible 
than ‘fire’, viz. whether the soul is found in it, and whether ao 
it IS found there primarily , and therefore to be ‘ the primary 
element in which the soul is naturally found ’ could not be 
correctly stated to be a property of ‘ fire ’. On the other 
hand, for constructive purposes, see whether the terms in 
which the piopeity is stated are more intelligible, and if 
they are more intelligible m each of the aforesaid ways. 

Foi then the property will have been coriectly stated in 
this lespect for of constructive arguments, showing the *5 
correctness of a rendering, some will show the coirectness 
merely in this respect, while others will show it without 
qualification. Thus (e. g ) a man who has said that the 
‘ possession of sensation ’ is a property of ‘ animal ’ has both 
used moie intelligible terms and has rendered the property 
more intelligible in each of the aforesaid senses , so that to 
•■possess sensation ’ would in this respect have been coriectly 
rendered as a property of ‘ animal ’. 

Next, for destructive puiposes, see whether any of the 30 
terms rendered in the property is used in more than one 
sense, 01 whether the whole expression too signifies more 
than one thing. For then the property will not have been 
correctly stated Thus (eg) seeing that to ‘be sentient’ 
signifies moie than one thing, viz. (i) to possess sensation, 

(a) to use one’s sensation, ‘ being naturally sentient ’ could 35 
not be a coiiect statement of a property of ‘animal ’. The 130“ 
reason why the term you use, or the whole expression 
signifying the property, should not bear moie than one 
meaning is this that an expiession beaiing more than one 
meaning makes the object described obscuie, because the 
man who is about to attempt an argument is in doubt which 
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of the various senses the expression bears : and this will not 
do, for the object of rendering the property is that he may 
5 understand. Moreover, in addition to this, it is inevitable 
that those who render a properly after this fashion should 
be somehow lefiited whenever any one addresses his syllo- 
gism to that one of the teim’s several meanings which does 
not agree. For constructive purposes, on the other hand, 
see whether both all the terms and also the expression as 
10 a whole avoid bearing moie than one sense for then the 
property will have been correctly stated in this lespect. 
Thus (e g.) seeing that ‘body* does not bear several 
meanings, nor ‘quickest to move upwards in space’, nor 
yet the whole expression made by putting them together, 
it would be correct in this respect to say that it is a property 
of fire to be the ‘ body quickest to move upwards in space’. 
15 Next, for destructive purposes, see if the term of which 
he renders the property is used in more than one sense, 
and no distinction has been drawn as to which of them it is 
whose property he is stating for then the property will 
not have been correctly rendered The reasons why this is 
so are quite clear fiom what has been said above ^ for the 
same results are bound to follow Thus (e g ) seeing that 
ao ‘ the knowledge of this ’ signifies many things — for it means 
(i) the possession of knowledge by it, ( 2 ) the use of its 
knowledge by it, (3) the existence of knowledge about it, 
(4} the use of knowledge about it — no property of the 
‘ knowledge of this ' could be rendered correctly unless he 
draw a distinction as to which of these it is whose property 
he is rendering. For constructive pui poses, a man should 
see if the teim of which he is rendeiing the property avoids 
as bearing many senses and is one and simple for then the 
property will have been concctly stated in this lespect. 
Thus (e. g.) seeing that ‘ man ’ is used in a single sense, 
' naturally civilized animal ’ would be correctly stated as 
a property of man 

Next, for destructive purposes, see whether the same term 
30 has been repeated in the property For people often do 
this undetected in lendcring ‘properties’ also, jusc as they 

^ 139’* 7. 
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do in then ‘ definitions ’ as well but a property to which 
this has happened will not have been correctly stated ■ for 
the repetition of it confuses the hearer, thus inevitably 
the meaning becomes obscure, and further, such people are 
thought to babble. Repetition of the same teim is likely 
to happen in two ways one is, when a man repeatedly uses 35 
the same word, as would happen if any one were to render, 
as a pioperty of fiie, ‘the body which is the most raiefied 
of bodies ' (foi he has repeated the word ‘ body ’) ; the second 
is, if a man replaces woids by their definitions, as would 
happen if any one were to lender, as a property of earth, 130** 
‘ the substance which is by its nature most easily of all 
bodies borne downwards in space’, and were then to substi- 
tute ‘ substances of such and such a kind ’ for the word 
‘bodies’ for ‘body’ and ‘a substance of such and such 
a kind ’ mean one and the same thing. For he will have 
repeated the word ‘ substance ’, and accordingly neither of 
the properties would be coi rectly stated Foi constructive 5 
purposes, on the other hand, see whether he avoids ever 
repeating the same term , for then the property will in this 
respect have been correctly rendered. Thus (e g.) seeing 
that he who has stated ‘ animal capable of acquiring know- 
ledge ’ as a piopeity of man has avoided repeating the same 
term several times, the property w'ould in this respect have 10 
been correctly rendered of man. 

Next, for destructive purposes, see whether he has 
lendered in the propeity any such term as is a universal 
attiibute For one which does not distinguish its subject 
fiom other things is useless, and it is the business of the 
language of ‘ properties ’, as also of the language of defini- 
tions, to distinguish. In the case contemplated, therefore, 15 
the property will not have been correctly rendered Thus 
(e g.) a man who has stated that it is a property of 
knowledge to be a ‘conception incontrovertible by argu- 
ment, because of its unity’, has used in the property a teim 
of that kind, viz. ‘unity’, which is a universal attribute; 
and therefore the propeity of knowledge could not have 
been coi rectly stated For constiuctive purposes, on the 
other hand, see whether he has avoided all terms that are 
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common to everything and used a term that distinguishes 
the subject from something for then the pioperty will in 
20 this respect have been conectly stated Thus (e.g.) inasmuch 
as he who has said that it is a property of a ‘ living creature 
to ‘ have a soul ’ has used no term that is common to every- 
thing, It would in this lespect have been correctly stated to 
be a propel ty njf a ‘ living creature’ to ‘ have a soul ’ 

Next, for destructive pui poses see whether he renders 
more than one property of the same thing, without a definite 
proviso that he is stating more than one for then the 
25 property will not have been correctly stated. For just as 
in the case of definitions too there should be no further 
addition beside the expression which shows the essence, so 
too in the case of properties nothing further should be 
rendered beside the expression that constitutes the property 
mentioned for such an addition is made to no puipose. 
Thus (e. g.) a man who has said that it is a property of fire 
30 to be ‘ the most 1 arefied and lightest body ’ has rendered 
more than one property (for each term is a tiue predicate 
of fire alone), and so it could not be a coirectly stated 
property of fiie to be ‘ the most rarefied and lightest body 
On the other hand, for constiuctive purposes, see whether 
he has avoided rendering more than one property of the 
same thing, and has rendered one only, for then the 
property will in this respect have been correctly stated. 

35 Thus (e g.) a man who has said that it is a property of 
a liquid to be a ‘body adaptable to eveiy shape’ has 
rendered as its pioperty a single character and not several, 
and so the propei ty of ‘ liquid ’ would in this respect 
have been correctly stated. 

Next, for destructive purposes, see whether he has em- 3 
ployed either the actual subject whose property he is 
rendering, or any of its species : for then the property will 
131“ not have been correctly stated. For the object of rendering 
the property is that people may understand . now the 
subject itself is just as unintelligible as it was to stait with, 
while any one of its species is posterku to it, and so is no 
more intelligible. Accordingly it is impossible to under- 
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stand anything further by the use of these teims. Thus 
(e. g.) any one who has said that it is a propei ty of ‘ animal’ 
to be ‘ the substance to which “ man ” belongs as a species ’ 
has employed one of its species, and theiefore the property 5 
could not have been correctly stated. For constructive 
puiposes, on the othei hand, see whether he avoids intio- 
ducing eithei the subject itself or any of its species . foi 
then the piopeity will in this respect have been coriectly 
stated. Thus (e g ) a man who has stated that it is a 
property of a living creature to be ‘ compounded of soul 
and body ’ has avoided introducing among the rest either 
the subject itself or any of its species, and theiefore in 10 
this respect the property of a ‘ living creature ’ would have 
been correctly lendered. 

You should inquire in the same way also in the case of 
other terms that do or do not make the subject moie intelli- 
gible thus, for destructive purposes, see whether he has 
employed anything either opposite to the subject or, in 
general, anything simultaneous by natuie with it or pos- 15 
terioi to It- for then the property will not have been 
coiiectly stated. Foi an opposite is simultaneous by 
nature with its opposite, and what is simultaneous by 
nature or is posterior to it does not make its subject moie 
intelligible. Thus (eg) any one who has said that it is 
a property of good to be ‘the most direct opposite of 
evil’, has employed the opposite of good, and so the pro- 
pel ty of good could not have been correctly rendered ao 
For constiuctive puiposes, on the other hand, see whether 
he has avoided employing anything either opposite to, 01, 
in general, simultaneous by nature with the subject, or 
posteiior to it: for then the propei ty will in this respect 
have been correctly rendered. Thus (e. g.) a man who has 
stated that it is a property of knowledge to be ' the most 
convincing conception ’ has avoided employing anything 
either opposite to, or simultaneous by nature with, or 
posteiior to, the subject , and so the pi operty of knowledge aji 
would in this respect have been correctly stated 

Next, foi destructive purposes, see whether he has ren- 
dered as property something that does not always follow 
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the subject but sometimes ceases to be its property : for 
then the propeity will not have been coirectly desciibed. For 
3° there is no necessity either that the name of the subject must 
also be true of anything to which we find such an attiibute 
belonging , nor yet that the name of the subject will be 
untrue of anything to which such an attribute is found not 
to belong Moreovei , in addition to this, even after he has 
rendered the piopeity it will not be clear whether it belongs, 
seeing that it is the kind of attribute that may fail and 
35 so the property will not be clear Thus (e. g ) a man who 
has stated that it is a property of animal ‘ sometimes to 
move and sometimes to stand still ’ has rendered the kind 
of property which sometimes is not a pioperty, and so the 
property could not have been con ectly stated. For con- 
structive purposes, on the other hand, see whether he has 
rendered something that of necessity must always be a 
I 3 I*’ property for then the property will have been in this 
respect correctly stated Thus (e. g.) a man who has stated 
that it is a pioperty of viitue to be ‘what makes its 
possessor good ’ has lendered as property something that 
always follows, and so the pioperty ofviitue would in this 
respect have been correctly rendered 
5 Next, for destructive puiposes, see whether in rendering 
the property of the present time he has omitted to make a 
definite proviso that it is the property of the present time 
which he is rendering . for else the property will not have 
been correctly stated. Foi in the first place, any unusual 
procedure always needs a definite proviso • and it is the 
usual procedure for everybody to lendei as pioperty some 
lo attribute that always follows. In the second place, a man 
who omits to provide definitely whether it was the property 
of the present time which he intended to state, is obscuie: 
and one should not give any occasion for adverse criticism. 
Thus (e g.) a man who has stated it as the property of 
a particular man ‘to be sitting with a paiticular man’, 
states the property of the present time, and so he cannot 
have rendered the property correctly, seeing that he has 
described it without any definite proviso For constructive 
purposes, on the othei band, see whether, in rendering the 
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property of the piesent time, he has, in stating it, made 15 
a definite proviso that it is the property of the present time 
that he is stating . for then the property will in this respect 
have been correctly stated. Thus (e g.) a man who has 
said that it is the pioperty of a particular man ‘to be 
walking now ’, has made this distinction in his statement, 
and so the property would have been correctly stated. 

Next, for destructive purposes, see whether he has ren- 
dered a property of the kind whose appropriateness is not ao 
obvious except by sensation : for then the propei ty will not 
have been coirectly stated. For every sensible attribute, 
once it is taken beyond the sphere of sensation, becomes 
uncertain. For it is not clear whether it still belongs, 
because it is evidenced only by sensation. This principle 
will be tiue in the case of any attributes that do not always as 
and necessarily follow. Thus (e. g ) any one who has stated 
that it is a property of the sun to be ‘ the brightest star 
that moves ovei the earth’, has used in describing the 
property an expression of that kind, viz ‘to move over the 
earth’, which is evidenced by sensation; and so the sun’s 
propel ty could not have been correctly rendered for it will 
be unceitain, whenever the sun sets, whether it continues to 
move over the eaith, because sensation then fails us. Foi 3 ° 
constiuctive purposes, on the other hand, see whether he 
has rendered the property of a kind that is not obvious to 
sensation, or, if it be sensible, must clearly belong of 
necessity . for then the property will in this respect have 
been coirectly stated. Thus (eg.) a man who has stated 
that it is a property of a surface to be ‘the piimary thing 
that is coloured ’, has introduced amongst the rest a sensible 
quality, ‘to be coloured ’, but still a quality such as mani- 35 
festly always belongs, and so the property of ‘ surface ’ 
would in this respect have been correctly rendered. 

Next, for destructive purposes, see whether he has ren- 
dered the definition as a property : for then the property 
will not have been correctly stated : for the property of 
a thing ought not to show its essence. Thus (e. g.) a man 13a 
who has said that it is the property of man to be ‘a walking, 
biped animal’ has reudeied a piopeity of man so as to 
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signify his essence, and so the property of man could not 
have been correctly lendered. For constructive purposes, 
on the other hand, see whether the property which he has 
rendered forms a predicate convertible with its subject, 

5 without, however, signifying its essence for then the 
property will in this respect have been correctly tendered 
Thus (e g.) he who has stated that it is a property of 
man to be a ‘ naturally civilized animal’ has rendeied the 
property so as to be convertible with its subject, without, 
however, showing its essence, and so the pioperty of ‘ man ’ 
would in this lespect have been correctly rendered. 

10 Next, for destructive purposes, see whether he has rendered 
the property without having placed * the subject within its 
essence. For of properties, as also of definitions, the first 
term to be rendered should be the genus, and then the rest 
of it should be appended immediately afterwaids, and 
should distinguish its subject from othei things. Hence 
a property which is not stated in this way could not 
15 have been correctly rendeied Thus (e. g) a man who has 
said that it is a property of a living creature to ‘ have a 
soul’ has not placed ‘living creature’ within its essence, 
and so the property of a living creature could not have 
been correctly stated. Foi constructive purposes, on the 
other hand, see whether a man fiist places within its 
essence the subject whose property he is rendering, and 
then appends the rest for then the pioperty will in this 
respect have been correctly rendered. Thus (e. g ) he who has 
JO stated that it is a property of man to be an ‘ animal capable 
of receiving knowledge’, has rendeied the property after 
placing the subject within its essence, and so the property 
of man ’ would in this respect have been coriectly rendered. 

The inquiry, then, whether the property has been cor- 4 
rectly rendered or no, should be made by these means. 
The question, on the other hand, whether what is stated is 
JS or IS not a propeity at all, you should examine from the 
following points of view. For the commonplace arguments 
which establish absolutely that the property is accurately 
' 132* 10, Omitting 6 before &tir. 
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stated will be the same as those that constitute it a propeity at 
all accordingly they will be described in the course of them. 

Firstly, then, for destiuctive purposes, take a look at 
each subject of which he has rendered the property, and 
see (eg) if it fails to belong to any of them at all, 01 to be 
true of them in that paiticular respect or to be a property 
of each of them m respect of that chaiacter of which he 3° 
has rendered the piopeity for then what is stated to be a 
property will not be a pioperty. Thus, for example, inas- 
much as it IS not tiue of the geometrician that he ‘ cannot 
be de-ceived by an argument ’ (for a geometrician is deceived 
when his figure is misdiawn), it could not be a propeity of 
the man of science that he is not deceived by an argument. 

For constiuctive purposes, on the other hand, see whether 35 
the pioperty lendered be true of eveiy instance, and true 
in that particular lespect for then what is stated not to be 
a pioperty^ will be a piopeity. Thus, for example, inas- 
much as the description ‘ an animal capable of receiving 13®* 
knowledge’ is true of eveiy man, and true of him qua man. 

It would be a propeity of man to be ‘ an animal capable of 
receiving knowledge [This commonplace rule means — 
foi destructive purposes, see if the description fails to be 5 
tiue of that of which the name is true , and if the name fails 
to be true of that of which the description is true for 
constiuctive pui poses, on the other hand, see if the desciip- 
tion too IS predicated of that of which the name is pre- 
dicated, and if the name too is predicated of that of which 
the description is piedicated.] ^ 

Next, for destiuctive purposes, see if the desciiption fails 
to apply to that to which the name applies, and if the name 
fails to apply to that to which the desciiption applies: for 10 
then what is stated to be a property will not be a propei ty. 
Thus (eg) inasmuch as the desciiption ‘ a living being that 
partakes of knowledge ’ is tiue of God, while ' man’ is not 
predicated of God, to be ‘ a living being that partakes of 

' 132'* 36 Read ni Ktifitvov fit) elmi with A, B, Facius, VVaitz, 
and Strache — as m the subsequent e'^amples 

‘ I think, with Pacius (though for a different reason), that this sen- 
tence (isa** 3-8) IS probably an addition by a later hand. 
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knowledge’ could not be a property of man. For con- 
structive purposes, on the other hand, see if the name as 
well be predicated of that of which the desciiption is pre- 
dicated, and if the description as well be predicated of that 
15 of which the name is predicated. For then what is stated 
not to be a property will be a property. Thus (e. g ) the 
predicate ‘ living cieature’ is true of that of which ‘ having 
a soul ’ IS true, and * having a soul ’ is true of that of which 
the predicate ‘ living creature ’ is true , and so ‘ having a 
soul ’ would be a property of ‘ living cieature 

Next, for destructive purposes, see if he has rendered 
io a subject as a property of that which is described as ‘ in 
the subj'ect ’ for then what has been stated to be a property 
will not be a property. Thus (e. g.) inasmuch as he who 
has rendered 'fire’ as the property of ‘ the body with the 
most rarefied particles’, has rendered the subject as the 
property of its predicate, ‘fire’ could not be a property of 
‘the body with the most rarefied particles’. The reason 
why the subject will not be a property of that which is 
95 found in the subject is this, that then the same thing will 
be the property of a number of things that aie specifically 
different. For the same thing has quite a number of 
specifically different predicates that belong to it alone, 
and the subject will be a property of all of these, if 
any one states the pioperty in this way. For construc- 
tive purposes, on the other hand, see if he has rendered 
what is found in the subject as a property of the sub- 
30 ject . for then what has been stated not to be a property 
will be a property, if it be predicated only of the things of 
which it has been stated to be the property. Thus (eg) 
he who has said that it is a property of ‘ earth ’ to be 
‘ specifically the heaviest body ’ has rendered of the subject 
as its property something that is said of the thing in ques- 
tion alone, and is said of it in the manner in which a 
property is predicated, and so the property of ‘ earth’ would 
have been rightly stated. 

j5 Next, for destructive purposes, see if he has rendered the 
property as partaken of : for then what is stated to be a pro- 
perty will not be a property. For an attribute of which the 
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subject pai takes is a cutiblitucnt pait of its essence and an 133” 
attribute of that kind would be a differentia applying to 
some one species. £. g , inasmuch as he who has said that 
‘ walking on two feet’ is a propeity of man has lendered 
the pioperty as partaken of, ‘walking on two feet’ could 5 
not be a property of ‘ man For constructive pui poses, on 
the othei hand, see if he has avoided rendeiing the property 
as partaken of, or as showing the essence, though the subject 
is piedicated convertibly with it for then what is stated 
not to be a propeity will be a property Thus (e. g.) he who 
has stated that to be ‘ naturally sentient ’ is a property of 
‘animal’ has lendered the pioperty neither as partaken 
of nor as showing the essence, though the subject is predicated 10 
convertibly with it , and so to be ‘ naturally sentient ’ would 
be a property of ‘ animal 

Next, foi destructive pui poses, see if the pi operty cannot 
possibly belong simultaneously, but must belong either as 
posterior or as piior to the attribute described in the name •• 
for then what is stated to be a property Will not be a 
pioperty — eithei never, 01 not always. Thus (eg) inasmuch 15 
as it is possible for the attribute 'walking thiough the 
market-place ’ to belong to an object as prioi and as posterior 
to the attribute ‘ man ’, ‘ walking thiough the market-place ’ 
could not be a property of ‘ man ’ — either never, or not 
always. Foi constructive purposes, on the other hand, see if 
it always and of necessity belongs simultaneously, without 
being either a definition or a differentia ■ for then what is 
stated not to be a property will be a pioperty Thus (e. g.) ao 
the attribute ‘ an animal capable of receiving knowledge ’ 
always and of necessity belongs simultaneously with the 
attiibute ‘man’, and is neither differentia nor definition of 
its subject, and so ‘an animal capable of receiving knowledge’ 
would be a property of ‘ man ’. 

Next, for destructive purposes, see if the same thing fails 
to be a property of things that are the same as the subject, as 
so far as they are the same : for then what is stated to be 
a property will not be a pioperty. Thus, for example, in- 
asmuch as It IS no property of a ‘ propei object of pursuit ’ 
to ‘ appear good to certain pei sons’, it could not be a property 
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of the ‘ desirable ’ either to ‘ appear good to ceitain peisons ’ : 
for ‘proper object of pursuit ’ and ‘ desirable’ mean the same. 
For constructive purposes, on the othei hand, see if the same 
thing be a property of something that is the same as the 
subject, in so far as it is the same. For then what is stated 
30 not to be a property will be a pioperty Thus (e g ) inas- 
much as it IS called a pioperty of a man, in so far as he is 
a man, ‘ to have a tripartite soul it would also be a property 
of a mortal, in so fai as he is a mortal, to have a 
tripartite soul. This commonplace lule is useful also in 
dealing with Accident for the same attributes ought either 
to belong or not belong to the same things, in so far as they 
are the same. 

.35 Next, foi destructive purposes, see if the pioperty of 
things that are the same in kind as the subject fails to be 
always the same in kind as the alleged property : for then 
133^ neither will what is stated to be the piopeity be the property 
of the subject in question. Thus (e g) inasmuch as a man 
and a horse aie the same in kind, and it is not always 
a property of a horse to stand by its own initiative, it could 
not be a propeity of a man to move by his own initiative, 
for to stand and to move by his own initiative are the 
5 same in kind, because they belong to each of them in so far 
as each is an ‘ animal Foi constructive purposes, on the 
other hand, see if of things that aie the same in kind as the 
subject the property that is the same as the alleged property 
is always true . foi then what is stated not to be a property 
will be a property. Thus (eg) since ' it is a property of man 
to be a ‘walking biped’, it would also be a propeity of 
10 a bird to be a ‘ flying biped ' for each of these is the same 
in kind, in so fai as the one pair have the sameness of species 
that fall under the same genus, being under the genus 
‘ animal ’, while the other pan have that of differentiae of the 
genus, viz of ‘ animal ’. This commonplace rule is deceptive 
whenever one of the properties mentioned belongs to some 
one species only while the other belongs to many, as does 
‘ walking quadi uped ’. 

15 Inasmuch as ‘ same ’ and ‘ different ’ are terms used in 
‘ 133** 7. f'mi ... Or perhaps tln-fp, ‘ if indeed . . .’ 
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several senses, it is a job to render to a sophistical questioner 
a propel ty that belongs to one thing and that only. For 
an attribute that belongs to something qualified by an 
accident will also belong to the accident taken along with 
the subject which it qualifies , e. g an attribute that belongs 
to ‘ man ’ will belong also to ‘ white man if there be a white ao 
man, and one that belongs to ‘ white man ’ will belong also 
to ‘ man One might, then, bung captious criticism against 
the majority of propel ties, by representing the subject as 
being one thing in itself, and another thing when combined 
with its accident, saying, for example, that ‘ man ’ is one 
thing, and ‘ white man ’ another, and moreover by represent- 
ing as different a ceitain state and what is called after that 35 
state. For an attribute that belongs to the state will belong 
also to what is called after that state, and one that belongs 
to what IS called after a state will belong also to the state : 
e g. inasmuch as the condition of the scientist is called after 
his science, it could not be a pioperty of ' science’ that it is 
‘incontrovertible by argument’, for then the scientist also 
will be incontrovei tible by argument. For constructive 30 
pui poses, however, you should say that the subject of an 
accident is not absolutely different from the accident taken 
along with its subj’ect , though it is called ‘ another ’ thing 
because the mode of being of the two is different : for it is 
not the same thing for a man to be a man and for a white 35 
man to be a white man. Moreover, you should take a look 
along at the inflections, and say that the desciiption of the 
man of science is wrong one should say not ‘ it ’ but ‘ is 134® 
incontiovei tible by argument’, while the description of 
Science is wrong too . one should say not ‘ it ’ but ' s/ie is 
incontrovertible by argument’. For against an objector 
who sticks at nothing the defence should stick at nothing. 

5 Next, for destiuctive pui poses, see if, while intending to 5 
render an attribute that natuially belongs, he states it in his 
language in such a way as to indicate one that invariably 
belongs for then it would be geneially agreed that what 
has been stated to be a property is upset. Thus (e. g.) the 
man who has said that ‘ biped ’ is a property of man intends 
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10 to render the attribute that naturally belongs, but his 
expression actually indicates one that invariably belongs • 
accordingly, ‘ biped ' could not be a property of man for 
not every man is possessed of two feet. For constructive 
purposes, on the other hand, see if he intends to render the 
property that naturally belongs, and indicates it in that way 
in his language for then the property will not be upset in 
this respect Thus (e g.) he who renders as a property of 
tf ‘man’ the phrase ‘an animal capable of receiving knowledge’ 
both intends, and by his language indicates, the property 
that belongs by nature, and so ‘ an animal capable of receiving 
knowledge ’ would not be upset or shown in that respect not 
to be a property of man. 

Moreover, as regards all the things that are called as they 
are primarily after something else, or primai ily in themselves. 
It IS a job to rendei the propeity of such things. Foi if you 
ao render a property as belonging to the subject that is so called 
after something else, then it will be true of its primary 
subject as well , whereas if you state it of its primary subject, 
then it will be predicated also of the thing that is so called 
after this other Thus (e g ) if any one renders ‘ coloured ’ 
as the propeity of ‘ surface’, ‘coloured ’ will be true of body 
as well; wheieas if he render it of ‘body , it will be pre- 
as dicated aFo of ‘surface’. Hence the name as well will not 
be true of that of w hich the dcsci iption is true * 

In the case of some properties it mostly happens that 
some error is incurred because of a failure to define how as 
well as to what things the property is stated to belong. 
For every one tries to render as the property of a thing 
something that belongs to it eithei naturally, as ‘ biped ’ 
30 belongs to ‘ man ’, or actually, as ‘ having four fingers ’ 
belongs to a particular man, or specifically, as ' consisting of 
most larefied particles’ belongs to ‘fire’, or absolutely, as 
‘ life ' to ‘ living being ’, or one that belongs to a thing only 
as called after something else, as ‘wisdom’ to the ‘soul’, 

^ The name ‘ surface ’ will not be true of everything of which the 
desciiption ‘coloured’ is true, since a body is coloured but is not 
a surface The name ‘body’ will not be true of everything of which 
the description ‘ coloured ’ is true, since a surface is coloured but is 
not a body. 
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or on the other hand primarily, as ‘ wisdom ’ to the ‘rational 
faculty’, 01 because the thing is in a certain state, as 
‘ incontiovcrliblc by argument’ belongs to a ‘scientist’ (for 35 
simply and solely by icason of his being in a certain state 
will he be ‘ incontiovertible by argument ’), 01 because it is 
the state possessed by something, as ‘ incontrovertible by 
argument’ belongs to ‘science’, or because it is pai taken 134'’ 
of, as ‘ sensation ’ belongs to ‘ animal ’ (foi other things as 
well have sensation, e g man, but they have it because they 
alieady paitake of ‘animal’), or because it partakes of 
something else, as ' life ’ belongs to a pai ticular kind of ‘ living 
being’ Accordingly he makes a mistake if he has failed to 5 
add the word ‘naturally’, because what belongs naturally 
may fail to belong to the thing to which it natuially belongs, 
as (e. g) it belongs to a man to have two feet so too he 
errs if he does not make a definite proviso that he is 
rendering what actually belongs, because one day that 
atti ibute will not be what it now is.* e. g the man’s possession 
of four fingers. So he ei rs if he has not shown that he states 10 
a thing to be such and such primarily, or that he calls it so 
after something else, because then its name too will not be 
true of that of which the description is tiue, as is the case 
with ‘ coloui ed whether rendered as a propeity of ‘ surface ’ 
oi of ‘ body ’ So he cirs if he has not said befoiehand that 
he has lendeied a property to a thing eithei because that 
thing possesses a state, or because it is a state possessed by 
something ; because then it will not be a property Foi , sup- 
posing he tenders the property to something as being a state 15 
possessed, it will belong to what possesses that state , while 
supposing he lendeis it to what possesses the state, it will 
belong to the state possessed, as did ' incontrovertible by 
argument’ when stated as a propeity of ‘ science ’ or of the 
‘ scientist ’. So he errs if he has not indicated beforehand 
that the propeity belongs because the thing partakes of, 01 is 
partaken of by, something , because then the piopetty will 
belong to ceitam other things as well. Foi if he lenders it 20 
because its subject is partaken of, it will belong to the things 

* Or (leading nlov vrrap;(eiv cKcii'^, with A) ‘ because one day that 
attribute will not be such as can belong to that subject*. 
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which partake of it , whereas if he renders it because its sub- 
ject partakes of something else, it will belong to the things 
partaken of, as (e g ) if he were to state ' life ’ to be a property 
of a ‘ paiticular kind of living being', or just of' living being 
So he errs if he has not expressly distinguished the property 
that belongs specifically, because then it will belong only to 
one of the things that fall under the term of which he states 
the property for the superlative belongs only to one of 
as them, e. g. ‘ lightest ' as applied to ‘ fire ’ Sometimes, too, 
a man may even add the word ‘ specifically ’, and still make 
a mistake. For the things in question should all be of one 
species, whenever the woid ‘ specifically ’ is added and in 
some cases this does not occur, as it does not, in fact, in the 
case of fire Foi fire is not all of one species . for live coals 
and flame and light are each of them ‘fiie’, but are of 
30 different species The reason why whenever ‘ specifically ’ 
is added, there should not be any species other than the one 
mentioned, is this, that if theie be, then the property in 
question will belong to some of them in a greater and to 
others in a less degree, as happens with ‘ consisting of most 
rarefied particles ’ in the case of fiie for ‘ light ’ consists of 
more rarefied pai tides than live coals and flame And this 
35 should not happen unless the name loo be piedicated in 
a gieatei degree of that of which the description is tiuer, 
otherwise the rule that wheie the description is truer the 
135“ name too should be tmei is not fulfilled. Moreover, in 
addition to this, the same attribute will be the property both 
of the term which has it absolutely and of that element 
theiein which has it^ in the highest degree, as is the con- 
dition of the propel ty ‘ consisting of most rarefied particles ’ 
in the case of ‘fire’ for this same attribute will be the 
5 property of ‘ light ’ as well : for it is ‘ light ’ that ‘ consists of 
the most rarefied particles’. If, then, any one else rendeis 
a propel ty in this way one should attack it , for oneself, one 
should not give occasion for this objection, but should define 
in what mannei one states the propel ty at the actual time 
of making the statement. 

Next, for destructive purposes, see if he has stated a thing 
^ 135*3 Read toiovtov (with A, B, and u) for Toiovrtjf. 
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as a property of itself for then what has been stated to be lo 
a pioperty will not be a pioperty. For a thing itself always 
shows Its own essence, and what shows the essence is not 
a property but a definition. Thus (e g.) he who has said 
that ‘becoming ’ is a propertyof* beautiful’ has rendered the 
term as a propeity of itself (for ‘ beautiful ’ and ‘ becoming’ 
are the same) , and so ‘ becoming ’ could not be a property 
of ‘beautiful’. For constiuctive purposes, on the other 15 
hand, see if he has avoided rendeiing a thing as a property 
of Itself, but has yet stated a convertible piedicate for then 
what IS stated not to be a property will be a propeity. Thus 
he who has stated ‘animate substance’ as a propeity of 
‘ living-creature ’ has not stated ‘ living-creature ’ as a property 
of Itself, but has rendered a convertible predicate, so that 
‘ animate substance' would be a property of* living-creature’. 

Next, in the case of things consisting of like parts, you 20 
should look and see, for destructive purposes, if the property 
of the whole be not true of the part, or if that of the part be 
not predicated of the whole foi then what has been stated 
to be the property will not be a property In some casfo 
It happens that this is so for sometimes in lendeiing a 
property in the case of things that consist of like paitsas 
a man may have his eye on the whole, while sometimes he 
may addiess himself to what is predicated of the pait and 
then in neithei case will it have been rightly lendered. 
Take an instance referiing to the whole the man who has 
said that it is a pioperty of the ‘sea’ to be ‘the largest 
volume of salt water ’, has stated the piopeity of something 
that consists of like parts, but has rendered an attribute of 
such a kind as is not true of the part (for a paiticulai sea is 30 
not ‘ the largest volume of salt water’) , and so ‘ the largest 
volume of salt watei ’ could not be a property of the ‘ sea ’. 

Now take one referring to the part . the man who has 
stated that it is a pi opei ty of ‘ air ’ to be ‘ breathable ’ has 
stated the property of something that consists of like parts, 
but he has stated an attribute such as, though tiue of some 35 
air, IS still not predicable of the whole (for the whole of the 
air is not breathable), and so ‘bieathable’ could not be 
a property of ‘ air ’. For constructive purposes, on the las'* 
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other hand, see whether, while it is true of each of the 
things with similar paits, it is on the other hand a property 
of them taken as a collective whole for then what has 
been stated not to be a propeity will be a property. 
Thus (e g.) while it is tiue of eaith eveiywhere that it 
5 naturally falls downwards, it is a propeity of the vaiious 
particular pieces of earth taken as ‘the Earth so that it 
would be a property of ‘earth* ‘ naturally to fall downwaids 

Next, look from the point of view of the respective oppo- 6 
sites, and fiist {a) from that of the contraries, and see, for 
destructive purposes, if the contrary of the term rendered 
fails to be a property of the contiary subject. For then 
neither will the contrary of the first be a property of the 
lo contrary of the second. Thus (e. g ) inasmuch as injustice 
is contrary to j'ustice, and the lowest evil to the highest 
good, but ‘to be the highest good’ is not a propeity of 
‘justice’, therefore ‘to be the lowest evil’ could not be 
a property of ‘ injustice ’. P'or constructive purposes, on 
the other hand, see if the contrary is the property of the 
contiary for then also the contrary of the fiist will be 
the propeity of the contiary of the second. Thus (e. g) 
15 inasmuch as evil is contrary to good, and objectionable 
to desirable, and ‘ desirable ’ is a property of ‘ good ’, 

‘ objectionable ’ w'ould be a property of ‘ evil ’ 

Secondly {b) look fiom the point of view of relative 
opposites and see, for destructive purposes, if the coi relative 
of the teim rendered fails to be a propeity of the coriela- 
tive of the subject for then neither will the coi relative of 
the first be a property of the correlative of the second. 
20 Thus (eg.) inasmuch as ‘double’ is relative to ‘half’, 
and ‘ in excess ’ to ‘ exceeded \ while ‘ in excess ’ is not 
a property of ‘ double ’, ' exceeded ’ could not be a property 
of ‘ half’. For constructive purposes, on the other hand, see 
if the correlative of the alleged property is a property of the 
subject’s correlative for then also the correlative of the 
first will be a property of the correlative of the second 

' 13S'’4“S" Read in 1. 4, xnra iruiri]r y^s, and in 1. 5, nai rije kui rqr 
rivAr y^t xari rqi/ y^v. 
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e. g. inasmurh as ‘double’ is relative to ‘half’, and the 
propoition I 2 is relative to the proportion 2 while it 25 
IS a property of ‘ double ’ to be ‘ in the propoition of 2 to i ’, 
it would be a propeity of ‘half’ to be ‘in the proportion of 
I to 2 ’ 

Thirdly {c) for destructive purposes, see if an attribute 
described in tcims of a state (X) fails to be a property of 
the given state (Y) for then neither will the attiibute 
desciibed in terms of the privation (of X) be a property of 
the privation (of Y). Also if, on the other hand, an attri- 
bute desciibed in terms of the piivation (of X) be not a 3° 
propeity of the given piivation (of Y), neither will the 
attribute described in teims of the state (X) be a property 
of the state (Y). Thus, for example, inasmuch as it is not 
pi cdicated as a pi operty of ‘ deafness ’ to be a ‘ lack of 
sensation’, neither could it be a property of ‘hearing’ to 
be a ‘ sensation’. For constructive purposes, on the other 
hand, sec if an attiibute described in terms of a state (X) is 
a property of the given state (Y) foi then also the attribute 
that is described in teims of the piivation (of X) will be 
a property of the privation (of Y). Also, if an attribute 35 
described m teims of a privation (of X) be a property of 
the privation (of Yj, then also the attribute that is described 136® 
in terms of the state (X) will be a piopeity of the state (Y) 

Thus (e g ) inasmuch as ‘ to see ’ is a property of ‘ sight in- 
asmuch as we have sight, ‘ failure to see ’ would be a propeity 
of ‘blindness’, inasmuch as we have not got the sight we 
should naturally have. 

Next, look from the point of view of positive and negative 5 
teims , and first (a) from the point of view of the predicates 
taken by themselves This common-place rule is useful 
only for a destructive pui pose. Thus (e.g.) see if the positive 
term 01 the attribute described in terms of it is a property 
of the subject for then the negative term or the attiibute 
described in terms of it will not be a property of the subject. 10 
Also if, on the other hand, the negative tei m or the atti ibute 
described in terms of it is a property of the subject, then the 
positive term or the attribute described in teims of it will not 
135^ 24. Read (after ijiuirv) tH Bi (r nphs Bio irpbs to bio irpbs ev. 
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be a property of the subject e. g. inasmuch as ‘ animate ' is 
a property of ‘living creatuie’, ‘inanimate’ could not be 
a property of ‘ living creature ’ 

Secondly {i) look from the point of view of the predicates, 
15 positive or negative, and their respective subjects , ' and see, 
for destructive pui poses, if the positive teim fails to be a 
property of the positive subject for then neither will the 
negative term be a property of the negative subject Also, 
if the negative tei m fails to be a property of the negative 
subj'ect, neither will the positive term be a pioperty of the 
positive subject. Thus (eg) inasmuch as ‘animal’ is not 
a property of ‘ man ’, tieither could ‘ not-animal ’ be a pro- 
ao perty of ‘ not-man ' Also if ‘ not-animal ’ seems not to be 
a property of ‘ not-man ’, neither \\ ill ‘ animal ’ be a property 
of ‘man’. For constructive puiposes, on the other hand, 
see if the positive term is a propei ty of the positive subject 
for then the negative term will be a pioperty of the nega- 
tive subj'ect as well Also if the negative term be a pioperty 
of the negative subject, the positive will be a piopeity of 
as the positive as w'ell. Thus (e.g ) inasmuch as it is a property 
of ‘ not-livmg being’ ‘ not to live ’,it would be a propel ty of 
‘ living being ’ ‘ to live ’ . also if it seems to be a property 
of ‘ living being ’ ‘ to live ’, it will also seem to be a property 
of ‘ not-living being ’ ‘ not to live ’. 

Thirdly (cj look from the point of view of the subjects 
taken by themselves, and see, for destructive purposes, if 
30 the pioperty rendered is a property of the positive subject 
foi then the same term will not be a property of the nega- 
tive subject as well. Also, if the term rendered be a property 
of the negative subject, it will not be a property of the 
positive Thus (e. g ) inasmuch as ‘animate ' is a property 
of ‘living creature ‘ animate ’ could not be a property of 
‘ not-living creature ’. For constructive purposes,* on the 
other hand, if the term rendered fails to be a property of 
35 the affirmative subject it would be a property of the nega- 
tive This commonplace rule is, however, deceptive for 
a positive teim is not a propei ty of a negative, or a negative 

* 136® 15 Read xm ef 0 )V KaTIjyOpiLTUl 

*136*34. Read KaroimudfaiTi. 
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of a positive. P'or a positive term does not belong at all 
to a negative, while a negative term, though it belongs to 136’’ 
a positive, does not belong as a propeity. 

Next, look fiom the point of view of the co-ordinate 
membeis of a division, and see, for destructive purposes, if 
none of the co-ordinate members (parallel with the pioperty 
rendeied) be a piopeity of any of the lemaining set of 
co-oidinate members (paiallel with the subject) for then 5 
neither will the term stated be a property of that of which 
it IS stated to be a pioperty Thus (e. g.) inasmuch as 
‘ sensible living being ’ is not a pioperty of any of the othei 
living beings,^ ‘intelligible living being’ could not be a 
propeity of God Foi constructive purposes, on the othei 
hand, see if some one or other of the lemaining co-ordinate 
members (parallel with the property rendeied) be a property 
of each of these co-ordinate members (paiallel with the 
subject) for then the remaining one too will be a piopeity 10 
of that of which it has been stated not to be a property. 
Thus (e. g.) inasmuch as it is a propeity of ‘ wisdom ’ to be 
essentially ‘ the natural virtue of the lational faculty’, then, 
taking each of the other virtues as well in this way, it would 
be a pioperty of ‘ temperance ’ to be essentially ‘ the natural 
virtue of the faculty of desiie’. 

7 Next, look from the point of view of the inflexions, and 15 
see, for destiuctive purposes, if the inflexion of the property 
rendered fails to be a propeity of the inflexion of the sub- 
ject for then neither will the other inflexion be a property 
of the other inflexion Thus(e g.) inasmuch as ‘ beautifully ’ 

IS not a property of ‘justly’, neither could ‘beautiful’ be 
a property of ‘just’. For constructive purposes, on the 
other hand, see if the inflexion of the property rendered 
is a property of the inflexion of the subject : for then also 
the other inflexion will be a property of the othei inflexion. 

Thus (e. g.) inasmuch as 'walking biped’ is a piopeity of jo 
man, it would also be any one’s property ‘ as a man ’ to be 
desciibed ‘as a walking biped’. Not only in the case of 
the actual term mentioned should one look at the inflexions, 

* I 36 *> 6 . Omit Bfirron. 
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but also in the case of its opposites, just as has been laid 
down in the case of the former commonplace lules as well ' 
35 Thus, for destructive puiposes, see if the inflexion of the 
opposite of the property lendered fails to be the pioperty 
of the inflexion of the opposite of the subject for then 
neither will the inflexion of the othei opposite be a propeity 
of the inflexion of the other opposite Thus (e. g ) inasmuch 
as ‘weir is not a propeity of ‘justly’, neithei could ‘badly’ 
be a propeity of ‘unjustly’ Foi constiuctive puiposes, on 
the othei hand, see if the inflexion of the opposite of the 
pioperty originally suggested is a propeity of the inflexion 
30 of the opposite of the oiiginal subject for then also the 
inflexion of the other opposite will be a pioperty of the 
inflexion of the other opposite Thus (e. g) inasmuch as 
‘best’ IS a propeity of ‘the good’, ‘worst’ also will be a 
propel ty of ‘ the evil ’. 

Next, look fiom the point of view of things that are in 
a like relation, and see, for destructive purposes, if what is 
in a relation like that of the property rendered fails to be 
a property of what is in a relation like that of the subject 
foi then neither will what is in a relation like that of the 
35 first be a property of what is in a relation like that of 
the second Thus (e. g) inasmuch as the 1 elation of the 
builder towaids the production of a house is like that of 
the doctor towaids the production of health, and it is not 
137“ a property of a doctor to produce health, it could not be 
a property of a builder to produce a house For con- 
structive purposes, on the other hand, see if what is in 
a relation like that of the property rendered is a propeity 
of what IS in a 1 elation like that of the subject for then 
also what is m a relation like that of the fiist will be 
a property of what is in a relation like that of the second. 
Thus (e. g.) inasmuch as the relation of a doctor towards 
the possession of ability to pioduce health is like that of 
5 a tiainer towards the possession of ability to produce 
vigour, and it is a property of a tiainer to possess the 
ability to pioduce vigour, it would be a property of 
a doctor to possess the ability to pioduce health 
^ 1 I 4 *> 6-15. ■ 
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Next look fiom the point of view of things that are 
identically 1 elated, and see, for destructive pui poses, if the 
predicate that is identically related towards two subjects 
fails to be a property of the subject which is identically 
iclated to it as the subject in question ; foi then neither 
will the predicate that is identically related to both subjects 10 
be a pioperty of the subject which is identically related to 
it as the first If,. on the othei hand, the predicate which 
is identically related to two subjects is the property of the 
subject which is identically related to it as the subject in 
question, then It will not be a property of that of which it 
has been stated to be a property. [Thus (eg) inasmuch 
as pi udence is identically related to both the noble and the 
base, since it is knowledge of each of them, and it is not 
a property of pi udence to be knowledge of the noble, it 
could not be a property of prudence to be knowledge of 15 
the base If, on the other hand, it is a propei ty of prudence 
to be the knowledge of the noble, it could not be a property 
of it to be the knowledge of the base.*] For it is impossible 
for the same thing to be a property of more than one subject. 

Foi constiuctivc purposes, on the other hand, this common- 
place rule is of no use for what is ‘identically 1 elated’ is 
a single predicate in process of compaiison with more than 20 
one subject 

Next, for destructive puiposes, see if the predicate quali- 
fied by the verb ‘to be ’ fails to be a propei ty of the subject 
qualified by the verb ‘to be’ for then neither will the 
destiuction of the one be a propei ty of the other qualified 
by the verb ‘ to be destroyed ’, noi will the ‘ becoming ’ the 
one be a propei ty of the other qualified by the verb ‘to 
become ’. Thus (e g.) inasmuch as it is not a property 
of ‘ man ’ to be an animal, neither could it be a pioperty of 
becoming a man to become an animal ; nor could the as 
destruction of an animal be a property of the destruction of 
a man. In the same way one should derive arguments also 
from ‘ becoming ’ to ‘ being ’ and ‘ being destroyed ’, and fiom 
‘ being destroyed ’ to ‘ being ’ and to ‘ becoming ’, exactly as 

‘ 137" 12 oiov fVti . .17 (ipai mVxpov. These illustrations are 

bracketed, with Pacius, as a later and inept addition. 
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30 they have just been given fiom ‘ being ’ to ‘ becoming ’ and 
‘ being destroyed For constructive purposes, on the other 
hand, see if the subject set down as qualified by the verb 
‘to be ’ has the predicate set down as so qualified, as its 
property for then also the subject qualified by the verb 
‘ to become ’ will have the piedicate qualified by ‘ to become ’ 
as its property, and the subject qualified by the veib ‘to be 
destioyed ' will have as its property the predicate rendeied 
with this qualification Thus, foi example, inasmuch as it 
35 is a pioperty of man to be a mortal, it would be a propeity 
of becoming a man to become a nioital, and the destruction 
of a moital would be a propeity of the destiuction of a man. 

137'’ In the same way one should derive arguments also fiom 
' becoming ’ and ‘ being destroyed ' both to ‘ being ’ and to 
the conclusions that follow from them, exactly as was 
diiected also for the puipose of destruction 

Next take a look at the ‘idea’ of the subject stated, and 
see, for destructi\e pm poses, if the suggested property fails 
to belong to the ‘ idea ’ in question, or fails to belong to it 
5 in virtue of that character which causes it to beat the 
description of which the propeity was lendered for then 
what has been stated to be a property will not be a propeity. 
Thus (e. g.j inasmuch as ‘ being motionless ’ does not belong 
to ‘ man-himself ’ qua ' man ’, but qua ‘ idea ’, it could not 
be a pioperty of ‘ man ’ to be motionless. For constiuctive 
purposes, on the other hand, see if the property in question 
belongs to the idea, and belongs to it in that respect in 
virtue of which there is predicated of it that chai actei ' of 
10 which the piedicate in question has been stated not to be 
a pioperty for then w'hat has been stated not to be a 
property will be a propeity Thus (e. g) inasmuch as it 
belongs to ‘living-creature-itself’to be compounded of soul 
and body, and furthei this belongs to it qua ‘ living-ci eature 
it would be a property of ‘ living-creatui e ’ to be compounded 
of soul and body 

Next look from the point of view of greater and less 8 
IS degiees, and fiist (a) foi destructive purposes, see if what 
* 137'’ 10. Adopting Mr. W. D. Ross’s emendation milro. 
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is more-P fails to he a property of what is more-S for then 
neithei will what is less-P be a property of what is less-S, 
nor least-P of least-S, nor most-P of most-S, nor P simply 
of S simply Thus (e g.) inasmuch as being more highly 
coloured is not a propeity of what is more a body, neither 
could being less highly coloured be a property of what is jo 
less a body, nor being colouied be a property of body 
at all. For constructive pui poses, on the other hand, see if 
what is more-P is a pi operty of what is moi e-S for then 
also what is less-P will be a propeity of what is less-S, and 
least-P of least-S, and most-P of most-S, and P simply of 
S simply. Thus (e. g ) inasmuch as a higher degree of 
sensation is a property of a higher degree of life, a lower 
degree of sensation also would be a piopeity of a lower 25 
degree of life, and the highest of the highest and the lowest 
of the lowest degiee, and sensation simply of life simply 

Also you should look at the argument from a simple 
piedication to the same qualified types of piedication, and 
see, for destructive purposes, if P simply fails to be a 
pi operty of S simply; for then neither will more-P be 30 
a propeity of moie-S, nor less-P of less-S, nor most-P of 
most-S, nor least-P of least-S. Thus (e. g.) inasmuch as 
‘viituous’ IS not a pi operty of ‘roan’, neither could ‘more 
virtuous ’ be a property of what is ‘ more human For 
constiuctive proposes, on the other hand, see if P simply is 
a property of S simply for then moie-P also will be 
a property of more-S, and less-P of less-S, and least-P of 35 
least-S, and most-P of most-S. Thus (e g) a tendency to 
move upwaids by natuie is a propeity of fire, and so also 
a greatei tendency to move upwards by nature would be 138“ 
a piopeity of what is more fieiy. In the same way too 
one should look at all these matteis fiom the point of view 
of the others as well. 

Secondly {b) foi destructive purposes, see if the more 
likely piopeity fails to be a property of the moie likely 
subject for then neither will the less likely pioperty be 5 
a property of the less likely subject. Thus (e.g.) inasmuch 
as ‘ perceiving ’ is more likely to be a property of ‘ animal ’ 
than ‘ knowing ’ of ‘ man ’, and ‘ peiceiving ' is not a pioperty 
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of ‘animal’, ‘knowing* could not be a property of ‘man’. 
For constructive purposes, on the other hand, see if the less 
likely property is a property of the less likely subject , for 
then too the moie likely property will be a pioperty of the 
lo more likely subject Thus (e g.) inasmuch as ‘ to be naturally 
civilized ’ is less likely to be a property of man than ‘ to live ’ 
of an animal, and it is a property of man to be naturally 
civilized, it would be a pioperty of animal to live. 

Thirdly {c} for destructive purposes see if the predicate 
fails to be a property of that of which it is more likely to 
be a pioperty for then neither will it be a propcity of that 
of which it is less likely to be a property while if it is 
15 a property of the former, it will not be a property of the 
latter. Thus (e. g ) inasmuch as ■ to be coloured ' is more 
likely to be a property of a ‘ surface ’ than of a ' body and 
it is not a property of a surface, ‘ to be coloured ’ could not 
be a pioperty of ‘body’, while if it is a property of a 
‘surface’, it could not be a property of a ‘body’. For 
constructive purposes, on the other hand, this commonplace 
ao rule is not of any use for it is impossible for the same 
thing to be a property of more than one thing 

Fourthly id) for destructive purposes, see if what is more 
likely to be a property of a given subject fails to be its 
property for then neither will what is less likely to be 
a property of it be its property. Thus (e g ) inasmuch as 
‘ sensible ’ is more likely than ‘ divisible ’ to be a property 
of ‘ animal and ‘ sensible ’ is not a property of animal, 
35 ‘ divisible ' could not be a property of animal. For con- 
structive purposes, on the other hand, see if is hat is less 
hkely to be a property of it is a property , for then what is 
more likel}- to be a property of it will be a property as well 
Thus, for example, inasmuch as ‘sensation ' is less likely to 
be a property of ‘am'mal’ than ‘life’, and ‘sensation’ is 
a property of animal, ‘ life ’ would be a property of 
animal. 

30 Next, look from the point of view' of the attributes that 
belong in a like manner, and first (a) foi destructive pur- 
poses, see if w'hat is as much a property fails to be a 

property of that of which it is as much a property: for 
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then neithei will that which is as much a property as it be 
a propel ty of that of which it is as much a property. 
Thus (e. g.) inasmuch as ‘desiring’ is as much a property 
of the faculty of desiie as '^reasoning’ is a pioperty of 
the faculty of reason and desiiing is not a propeity of the 35 
faculty of desire, reasoning could not be a property of 
the faculty of reason. For constructive purposes, on the 
other hand, see if what is as much a property is a property 
of that of which it is as much a pioperty: foi then also 
what is as much a property as it will be a property of that 138’’ 
of which it is as much a propeity. Thus (e. g) inasmuch 
as it is as much a property of ‘ the faculty of reason ’ to be 
‘ the primary seat of wisdom ’ as it is of ‘ the faculty of 
desire’ to be ‘the primary seat of tempeiance’, and it is 
a property of the faculty of reason to be the piimary seat 
of wisdom, it would be a property of the faculty of desire 
to be the piimaiy seat of temperance. 5 

Secondly ( 6 ) for destructive purposes, see if what is as 
much a propeity of anything fails to be a property of it 
for then neither will what is as much a propeity be a 
property of it. Thus (e. g.) inasmuch as ‘seeing’ is as 
much a pioperty of man as ‘hearing’, and ‘seeing’ is not 
a propeity of man, ‘heaiing’ could not be a property of 
man. Foi constructive purposes, on the other hand, see if 10 
what is as much a property of it is its pioperty. for then 
what is as much a propeity of it as the former will be its 
propeity as well. Thus (e. g) it is as much a property of 
the soul to be the primary possessor of a part that desires 
as of a part that reasons, and it is a pioperty of the soul to 
be the primary possessor of a part that desires, and so it 
would be a property of the soul to be the primary possessor 15 
of a part that reasons. 

Thirdly (c) for destructive purposes, see if it fails to be 
a propel ty of that of which it is as much a property for 
then neither will it be a property of that of which it is as 
much a property as of the foimer, while if it be a propeity 
of the formei, it will not be a property of the other Thus 
(eg) inasmuch as ‘to burn’ is as much a pioperty of 
‘ flame ’ as of ‘ live coals ’, and ‘ to burn ’ is not a property 
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ao of flame, ‘to burn’ could not be a property of live coals, 
while if It zj a property of flame, it could not be a property 
of live coals For constructive purposes, on the other hand, 
this commonplace lule is of no use. 

The rule based on things that are in a like relation * differs 
from the rule based on attributes that belong in a like 
manner,® because the former point is secured by analogy, 
as not from reflection on the belonging of any attribute, while 
the lattei is judged by a comparison based on the fact that 
an attribute belongs 

Next, for destructive puiposes, see if in rendering the 
property potentially, he has also through that potentiality 
rendered the property relatively to something that does 
not exist, when the potentiality in question cannot belong 
30 to what does not exist for then what is stated to be 
a property will not be a property. Thus (e g ) he who has 
said that ‘ breathable ' is a property of ‘ air ’ has, on the 
one hand, lendered the piopeity potentially (for that is 
‘breathable’ which is such as can be bieathed), and on the 
other hand has also rendered the propeity relatively to 
what does not exist — foi while an may exist, even though 
theie exist no animal so constituted as to breathe the air, 
35 it is not possible to breathe it if no animal exist so that it 
will not, either, be a property of air to be such as can be 
breathed at a time when there exists no animal such as to 
breathe it — and so it follows that ‘breathable’ could not 
be a property of air 

139“ For constructive purposes, see if in lendering the property 
potentially he renders the pioperty either relatively to some- 
thing that exists, 01 to something that does not exist, when 
the potentiality in question can belong to what does not 
exist for then what has been stated not to be a property 
will be a propeity Thus (e. g.) he who renders it as a 
5 property of ‘ being ’ to be ‘ capable of being acted upon 
or of acting ', in rendering the property potentially, has 
rendered the property relatively to something that exists 
for when ‘being’ exists, it will also be capable of being 
acted upon or of acting in a ceitain way so that to be 
* iSfi* 33-137* 7- * I38*30-''23. 
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‘ capable of being acted upon or of acting ’ would be 
a property of ‘ being 

Next, foi destructive purposes, see if he has stated the 
property in the superlative for then what has been stated 10 
to be a property will not be a property. Foi people who 
render the property in that way find that of the object of 
which the description is true, the name is not true as well 
for though the object perish the description will continue in 
being none the less , for it belongs most nearly to some- 
thing that IS in being An example would be supposing 
any one weie to render ‘ the lightest body’ as a property of 
‘fire’; for, though fiie peiish, there will still be some form 15 
of body that is the lightest, so that ‘ the lightest body ’ 
could not be a property of fire. For constructive purposes, 
on the other hand, see if he has avoided tendering the 
propel ty in the superlative foi then the property will 
in this respect have been correctly stated. Thus (e. g ) 
inasmuch as he who states 'a naturally civilized animal’ 
as a property of man has not rendered the property in the 
superlative, the pioperty would in this respect have been jo 
correctly stated. 
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139^ The discussion of Definitions falls into five parts. Fori 
as you have to show either (i) that it is not true at all to 
apply the expression as well to that to which the term is 
applied (for the definition of Man ought to be true of every 
man) , or (a) that though the object has a genus, he has 
failed to put the object defined into the genus, or to put it 
into the appiopriate genus (for the framer of a definition 
should first place the object in its genus, and then append 
30 its differences for of all the elements of the definition the 
genus is usually supposed to be the principal mark of the 
essence of what is defined) or (3) that the expiession is 
not peculiar to the object (for, as we said above as well,' 
a definition ought to be peculiai) ^ or else (4) see if, though 
he has obseived all the aforesaid cautions, he has yet failed 
to define the object, that is, to express its essence (5) It 
remains, apart from the foiegoing, to see if he has defined it, 
3S but defined it incoriectly. 

Whether, then, the expiession be not also true of that of 
which the teim is true you should proceed to examine 
accoiding to the commonplace rules that relate to Acci- 
dent. Foi theie too the question is always ‘Is so and so 
true 01 untiue?’ foi whenever we argue that an accident 
139'’ belongs, we declaie it to be true, while whenever we argue 
that It does not belong, we declaie it to be untrue. If, 
again, he has failed to place the object in the appiopriate 
genus, or if the expression be not peculiar to the object, we 
must go on to examine the case accoiding to the common- 
5 place rules that relate to genus and property. 

It remains, then, to prescribe how to investigate whether 
the object has been either not defined at all, or else defined 
incorrectly. First, then, we must proceed to examine if it 
has been defined incoriectly for with anything it is easier 
to do it than to do it correctly. Clearly, then, more mistakes 

' ioi''i9. 

’ The bracket which begins at Sii yap ... ( 1 , 31) should be closed 
after Apifrai (1. 32), 
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are made in the latter task on account of its greater difficulty. 
Accordingly the attack becomes easier in the latter case than lo 
in the former 

Incorrectness falls into two branches (i) first, the use of 
obscure language (for the language of a definition ought to 
be the very clearest possible, seeing that the whole purpose 
of rendering it is to make something known) ; (3) secondly, 15 
if the expression used be longer than is necessary : for all 
additional matter in a definition is superfluous. Again, 
each of the aforesaid branches is divided into a number of 
others. 

2 One commonplace imle, then, in regard to obscurity is, 

See if the meaning intended by the definition involves an ao 
ambiguity with any other, e.g. ‘Becoming is a passage into 
being ’, or ‘ Health is the balance of hot and cold elements 
Heie ‘passage ’and ‘balance’ aie ambiguous terms- it is 
accordingly not clear which of the several possible senses of 
the term he intends to convey. Likewise also, if the term 
defined be used in different senses and he has spoken without 
distinguishing between them for then it is not clear to as 
which of them the definition rendered applies, and one can 
then bring a captious objection on the ground that the 
definition does not apply to all the things whose definition 
he has lendered and this kind of thing is paiticularly easy 
in the case where the definer does not see the ambiguity of 
his terms Or, again, the questioner may himself distinguish 
the various senses of the term rendered in the definition, 
and then institute his aigument against each for if the 30 
expiession used be not adequate to the subject in any of 
its senses, it is clear that he cannot have defined it in any 
sense aright. 

Another rule is. See if he has used a metaphorical 
expiession, as, for instance, if he has defined knowledge 
as ‘ unsupplantable ’, or the earth as a ‘ nui se or temperance 
as a ‘ harmony ’. For a metaphorical expression is always 
obscure. It is possible, also, to argue sophistically against 35 
the user of a metaphorical expression ^ as though he had 
^ 139^35* Kead rov ^rai^opaif c( 7 rdi/ra* 
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used it in its literal sense for the definition stated will not 
apply to the teim defined, e. g. in the case of temperance 
for harmony is always found between notes. Moreover, if 
harmony be the genus of temperance, then the same object 
140^ will occur in two genera of which neither contains the other . 
for harmony does not contain virtue, nor viitue harmony. 
Again, see if he uses terms that are unfamiliar, as when 
Plato describes^ the eye as ‘ biow-shaded ’, or a certain spider 
5 as ‘ poison-fanged ’, or the mairow as ‘ bone-foimed ’. For 
an unusual phrase is always obscure. 

Sometimes a phtase is used neither ambiguously, nor yet 
metaphoi ically, nor yet liteially, as when the law is said to 
be the ‘ measure ’ or ‘ image ' of the things that ai e by nature 
j'ust. Such phrases are worse than metaphoi ; for the latter 
does make its meaning to some extent clear because of the 
10 likeness involved ; for those who use metaphors do so always 
in view of some likeness whereas this kind of phrase makes 
nothing cleai , for there is no likeness to justify the descrip- 
tion * measure ’ 01 ‘ image ’, as applied to the law, nor is the 
law oidinarily so called in a literal sense. So then, if a man 
says that the law is literally a ‘ measure ’ or an ‘ image ’, he 
15 speaks falsely : for an image is something produced by 
imitation, and this is not found in the case of the law. 
If, on the other hand, he does not mean the term literally, 
it is clear that he has used an unclear expression, and one 
that is woise than any sort of metaphorical expression. 

Moreover, see if from the expression used the definition of 
the contrary be not clear; foi definitions that have been 
correctly lendered also indicate their contraries as well, 
ao Or, again, see if, when it is merely stated by itself, it is not 
evident what it defines just as in the works of the old 
painters, unless there were an inscription, the figures used 
to be unrecognizable. 

If, then, the definition be not clear, you should pi ocecd to 3 
examine on lines such as these. If, on the other hand, he 
has phrased the definition redundantly, fiist of all look 

* Not in his extant works ; perhaps in his early poems. Or the 
reference may be to Plato the comic poet. 
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and see whether he has used any attribute that belongs 15 
universally, either to real objects in general, or to all that 
fall under the same genus as the object defined • for the 
mention of this is sure to be redundant. For the genus 
ought to divide the object from things in general, and the 
diffeientia from any of the things contained in the same 
genus. Now any term that belongs to everything separates 
off the given object from absolutely nothing, while any that 
belongs to all the things that fall under the same genus 30 
does not separate it off fiom the things contained in the 
same genus. Any addition, then, of that kind will be 
pointless. 

Or see if, though the additional matter may be peculiar 
to the given term, yet even when it is struck out the rest of 
the expression too is peculiai and makes clear the essence 
of the term. Thus, m the definition of man, the addition 35 
'capable of receiving knowledge' is superfluous, for strike 
it out, and still the expression is peculiai and makes clear 
his essence. Speaking generally, everything is superfluous 140’’ 
upon whose removal the lemainder still makes the term 
that is being defined clear. Such, for instance, would also 
be the definition of the soul, assuming it to be stated as 
a ‘self-moving number’,* for the soul is just ‘the self- 
moving’, as Plato defined it.* Or peihaps the expression 
used, though appropiiate, yet does not declaie the essence, 
if the word ‘ number ’ be eliminated. Which of the two is 5 
the real state of the case it is difficult to deteimine clearly 
the right way to treat the matter in all cases is to be guided 
by convenience. Thus (e. g ) it is said that the definition of 
phlegm IS the ‘ undigested moisture that comes first off food ’. 

Here the addition of the word ‘undigested’ is superfluous, 
seeing that ‘ the first ’ is one and not many, so that even when 
‘ undigested ’ is left out the definition will still be peculiar 10 
to the subject for it is impossible that both phlegm and 
also something else should both be the first to arise from 
the food Or peihaps the phlegm is not absolutely the 
first thing to come off the food, but only the first of the 
undigested matters, so that the addition ‘ undigested ’ is 
* Xenocrates, fir. 60 Heinze. ’ Phaedr. 245 E. 
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required ; for stated the other way the definition would not 
IS be true unless the phlegm comes fiist of all 

Moreover, see if anything contained in the definition fails 
to apply to everything that falls under the same species 
for this sort of definition is woise than those which include 
an attribute belonging to all things universally. For in 
that case, if the remainder of the expiession be peculiai, 
the whole too will be peculiar for absolutely always, if to 
ao something pechliar anything whatever that is tiue be added, 
the whole too becomes peculiar. Whereas if any part of 
the expression do not apply to everything that falls under 
the same species, it is impossible that the expression as 
a whole should be peculiar for it will not be predicated 
convertibly with the object , e. g. ‘ a walking biped animal 
six feet high ’ for an expression of that kind is not predi- 
aj cated convertibly with the teim, because the attribute ‘six 
feet high ’ does not belong to everything that falls under 
the same species. 

Again, see if he has said the same thing more than once, 
saying (e. g.) ‘ desire ’ is a ' conation for the pleasant ’. For 
‘ desire ’ is always ‘ for the pleasant ’, so that what is the 
same as desire will also be ' for the pleasant ’. Accoidingly 
30 our definition of desire becomes 'conation-foi-the-pleasant 
for the pleasant ’ for the word ‘ desire ’ is the exact equi- 
valent of the words ‘ conation-foi-the-pleasant ’, so that both 
alike will be ‘for the pleasant’. Or perhaps there is no 
absurdity in this , foi consider this instance — ‘ Man is a 
biped ’ • therefore, what is the same as man is a biped but 
‘ a walking biped animal ’ is the same as man, and therefore 
35 ' walking biped animal is a biped ’. But this involves no 
real absuidity. For ‘ biped ’ is not a predicate of ‘ walking 
animal ’ . if it were, then we should certainly have ‘ biped ’ 
predicated ‘twice of the same thing ; but as a matter of fact 
141^ the subject said to be a biped is ‘a walking biped animal’, 
so that the word ‘ biped ’ is only used as a predicate once. 
Likewise also in the case of ‘desire ’ as well foi it is not 
‘conation’ that is said to be ‘for the pleasant’, but lather 
the whole idea, so that there too the predication is only 
5 made once. Absurdity results, not when the same word is 
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uttered twice, but when the same thing is more than once 
predicated of a subject , e g if he says, like Xenocrates,^ 
that wisdom defines and contemplates reality ^ for defini- 
tion IS a certain type of contemplation, so that by adding 
the words ‘ and contemplates ’ over again he says the same 
thing twice over. Likewise, too, those fail who say that 
‘ cooling ’ is ‘ the privation of natural heat For all priva- 10 
tion is a piivation of some natural attribute, so that the 
addition of the woi d ‘ natural ’ is superfluous it would 
have been enough to say ' privation of heat ’, for the word 
‘privation’ shows of itself that the heat meant is natural 
heat. 

Again, see if a universal have been mentioned and then 15 
a particular case of it be added as well, e. g. ‘ Equity is 
a remission of what is expedient and just’, for what is 
just is a branch of what is expedient and is theiefore 
included in the latter teim its mention is therefoie redun- 
dant, an addition of the particular after the universal has 
been alieady stated. So also, if he defines ‘ medicine ’ as 
‘ knowledge of what makes for health in animals and men’, 
or ‘ the law ’ as ‘ the image of what is by nature noble and 
just’ , for what is just is a branch of what is noble, so that 
he says the same thing more than once. 

4 Whethei, then, a man defines a thing correctly or incor- 
rectly you should proceed to examine on these and similar 
lines. But whether he has mentioned and defined its essence 
or no, should be examined as follows . — aj 

First of all, see if he has failed to make the definition 
thiough terms that are prioi and more intelligible. For 
the reason why the definition is lendered is to make known 
the term stated, and we make things known by taking not 
any random terms, but such as are prior and more intelli- 
gible, as IS done in demonstrations (foi so it is with all 30 
teaching and learning) , accoidingly, it is clear that a man 
who does not define thiough terms of this kind has not 
defined at all. Otherwise, there will be more than one 
definition of the same thing for clearly he who defines 

* 141*6. Read olioK fl ir SevoKpiir^r, * Fr. 7 Heinze. 
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through terms that aie prior and more intelligible has also 
framed a definition, and a better one, so that both would 
then be definitions of the same object. This sort of view, 
35 however, does not generally find acceptance for of each 
real object the essence is single: if, then, there are to be 
a numbei of definitions of the same thing, the essence of 
the object will be the same as it is repiesented to be in 
each of the definitions, and these icpiesentations aie not 
141** the same, inasmuch as the definitions are different. Clearly, 
then, any one who has not defined a thing through teims 
that are piior and moie intelligible has not defined it at all. 

The statement that a definition has not been made thiough 
more intelligible terms may be understood in two senses, 
either supposing that its teims are absolutely less intelli- 
5 gible, or supposing that they are less intelligible to us for 
either sense is possible. Thus absolutely the piior is moie 
intelligible than the posterior, a point, foi instance, than 
a line, a line than a plane, and a plane than a solid ; just as 
also a unit is more intelligible than a number ; for it is the 
prius and starting-point of all number. Likewise, also, 
a letter is more intelligible than a syllable Whereas to us 
it sometimes happens that the converse is the case for 
JO the solid falls undei perception most of all — more than 
a plane ^ — and a plane more than a line, and a line more 
than a point; for most people learn things like the foimer 
earlier than the latter; for any ordinaiy intelligence can 
grasp them, whereas the others lequire an exact and 
exceptional understanding 

15 Absolutely, then, it is better to try to make what is 
posterior known through what is piior, inasmuch as such 
a way of procedure is more scientific Of couise, m dealing 
with persons who cannot recognize things through terms 
of that kind, it may perhaps be necessary to frame the 
expression through teims that are intelligible to them. 
Among definitions of this kind are those of a point, a line, 
ao and a plane, all of which explain the prior by the posterior , 
foi they say that a point is the limit of a line, a line of 
a plane, a plane of a solid. One must, however, not fail to 
* 141^11. Read irtiTTit <irurc 2 ov. 
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obscive that those who define in this way cannot show the 
essential nature of the term they define, unless it so happens 
that the same thing is moie intelligible both to us and also *5 
absolutely, since a correct definition must define a thing 
through its genus and its diffcientiae, and these belong to 
the order of things which are absolutely moie intelligible 
than, and prior to, the species. For annul the genus and 
diffeientia, and the species too is annulled, so that these are 
prior to the species. They are also more intelligible , for 
if the species be known, the genus and dififeicntia must of 3° 
necessity be known as well (for any one who knows what 
a man is knows also what ‘animal’ and ‘walking’ are), 
wheieas if the genus or the differentia be known it does 
not follow of necessity that the species is known as well 
thus the species is less intelligible. Moreover, those who 
say that such definitions, viz. those which proceed from 3S 
what IS intelligible to this, that, or the other man, are leally 
and truly definitions, will have to say that there aie several 
definitions of one and the same thing. For, as it happens, 
diffeient things are moie intelligible to different people, not 
the same things to all , and so a different definition would 142“ 
have to be rcndeied to each several person, if the definition 
is to be constructed fiom what is more intelligible to par- 
ticular individuals. Moreover, to the same people different 
things are more intelligible at diffeient times, first of all 
the objects of sense , then, as they become more sharp- 
witted, the converse , so that those who hold that a defini- 
tion ought to be rendered through what is more intelligible s 
to particular individuals would not have to render the same 
definition at all times even to the same person It is clear, 
then, that the right way to define is not through terms of 
that kind, but through what is absolutely more intelligible 
for only in this way could the definition come always to be 
one and the same. Perhaps, also, what is absolutely intelli- 
gible IS what IS intelligible, not to all, but to those who aie lo 
in a sound state of understanding, just as what is absolutely 
healthy is what is healthy to those in a sound state of body. 

All such points as this ought to be made very precise, and 
made use of in the course of discussion as occasion requiies. 
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The demolition of a definition will most suiely win a general 
15 approval if the definer happens to have fiamed his expression 
neither from what is absolutely moic intelligible nor yet fiom 
what IS so to us. 

One form, then, of the failure to woik through more 
intelligible teims is the exhibition of the prioi through the 
posterior, as we remaiked before.' Another form occurs if 
we find ® that the definition has been rendered of what is at 
ao rest and definite through what is indefinite and in motion: 
for what is still and definite is prioi to what is indefinite 
and in motion. 

Of the failure to use teims that are prioi there are three 
forms : 

(i) The fiist is when an opposite has been defined through 
its opposite, e. g good through evil for opposites aie always 
simultaneous by nature. Some people think, also, that both 
as aie objects of the same science, so that the one is not even 
more intelligible than the other. One must, however, observe 
that it is perhaps not possible to define some things in any 
other way, e. g. the double without the half, and all the 
tei ms that are essentially relative for in all such cases the 
essential being is the same as a certain relation to -some- 
30 thing, so that it is impossible to understand the one teim 
without the other, and accoidingly in the definition of the 
one the other too must be embraced One ought to learn 
up all such points as these, and use them as occasion may 
seem to require. 

(a) Another is — if he has used the tei m defined itself. 
This passes unobserved when the actual name of the object 
3S is not used, e g. supposing any one had defined the sun as 
142'’ a ‘ star that appears by day ’.® For in bi inging in ‘ day ’ he 
brings in the sun. To detect errors of this sort, exchange 
the word for its definition, e. g. the definition of ‘ day ’ as 
the ‘ passage of the sun over the earth ’. Clearly, whoever 
has said ‘ the passage of the sun over the earth ’ has said 
5 ‘ the sun ’, so that in bringing in the ' day ’ he has brought 
in the sun. 


’ 141*26. 

• Cf. PI. Def. 41 1 A. 


* 142* 20. Read q/iw after 0 \(iyoc. 
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(3) Again, see if he has defined one co-ordinate member 
of a division by another, e.g. ‘an odd number’ as ‘that 
which is greater by one than an even numbei For the 
co-ordinate members of a division that are derived from 
the same genus are simultaneous by nature, and ‘ odd ’ and 
‘ even ’ are such tei ms . for both are differentiae of number. 10 

Likewise also, see if he has defined a superior through 
a subordinate term, e.g. ‘An “even number” is “a number 
divisible into halves ” ’, 01 ‘ “ the good ” is a “ state of 
virtue’”. For ‘half is derived from ‘two’, and ‘two ’is 
an even number • virtue also is a kind of good, so that the 
lattei terms are subordinate to the foimer. Moreover, in 15 
using the suboi dinate tei m one is bound to use the other as 
well • for whoevei employs the term ‘ virtue ’ employs the 
teim ‘good’, seeing that virtue is a ceitaiii kind of good . 
likewise, also, whoever employs the term ‘half’ employs 
the term ‘even’, for to be ‘divided in half’ means to be 
divided into two, and two is even. 

5 Generally speaking, then, one commonplace rule relates ao 
to the failure to frame the expression by means of tei ms 
that are prior and more intelligible and of this the sub- 
divisions are those specified above. A second is, see 
whether, though the object is in a genus, it has not been 
placed in a genus. This sort of error is always found 
wheie the essence of the object does not stand first in the 
expression, e. g. the definition of ‘ body ’ as ‘ that which has 
three dimensions’, or the definition of ‘man’, supposing 35 
any one to give it, as ‘ that which knows how to count ’ 
for it is not stated what it is that has three dimensions, or 
what it is that knows how to count whereas the genus is 
meant to indicate just this, and is submitted first of the 
terms in the definition. 

Moreovei , see if, while the term to be defined is used in 3° 
relation to many things, he has failed to render it in 1 ela- 
tion to all of them , as (e g.) if he define ‘ grammar’ as the 
‘knowledge how to write from dictation’ for he ought 
also to say that it is a knowledge how to read as well. 

For in rendering it as ‘knowledge of writing’ he has no 
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more defined it than by rendering it as ‘knowledge of 
reading ’ : neither in fact has succeeded, but only he who 
mentions both these things, since it is impossible that there 
35 should be more than one definition of the same thing. It is 
143“ only, howevei , in some cases that what has been said coi re- 
sponds to the actual state of things in some it does not, 
e g all those terms which are not used essentially in rela- 
tion to both things as medicine is said to deal with the 
production of disease and health ; for it is said essentially 
to do the latter, but the foimer only by accident for it is 
S absolutely alien to medicine to produce disease. Here, 
then, the man who renders medicine as relative to both of 
these things has not defined it any better than he who 
mentions the one only. In fact he has done it perhaps 
worse, foi any one else besides the doctor is capable of 
producing disease. 

Moreover, in a case where the term to be defined is used 
10 in 1 elation to several things, see if he has rendered it as 
relative to the worse rather than to the better , for every 
form of knowledge and potentiality is generally thought 
to be relative to the best. 

Again, if the thing in question be not placed in its 
own proper genus, one must examine it according to the 
elemental y rules in regard to genera, as has been said 
befoie ' 

IS Moreover, see if he uses language which transgresses * the 
genera of the things he defines, defining, e. g., justice as 
a ‘state that produces equality' or ‘distributes what is 
equal ’ ■ foi by defining it so he passes outside the sphere 
of virtue, and so by leaving out the genus of justice he 
fails to express its essence for the essence of a thing must 
in each case bring in its genus. It is the same thing if the 
20 object be not put into its nearest genus ; for the man who 
puts it into the nearest one has stated all the highei genera, 
seeing that all the higher geneia are predicated of the lowei. 
Either, then, it ought to be put into its nearest genus, or else 
to the higher genus all the differentiae ought to be appended 
whereby the ncaiest genus is defined. For then he would 
* I39’’3. * 143^15. Read uTTcp/SaiVuc. 
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not have left out anything but would merely have men- >s 
tioned the subordinate genus by an expression instead of 
by name. On the other hand, he who mentions merely 
the higher genus by itself, does not state the subordinate 
genus as well in saying ‘plant’ a man does not specify 
‘ a tree ’ 

6 Again, in regard to the differentiae, we must examine in 
like manner whether the differentiae, too, that he has stated 3° 
be those of the genus. For if a man has not defined the 
object by the differentiae peculiar to it, 01 has mentioned 
something such as is utterly incapable of being a diffeientia 
of anything, e. g. ‘ animal ’ or ‘ substance ’, cleaily he has 
not defined it at all for the afoiesaid terms do not 
diffeientiate anything at all Fuither, we must see whether 
the differentia stated possesses anything that is co-ordinate 
with it in a division , foi, if not, clearly the one stated could 35 
not be a differentia of the genus. For a genus is always 
divided by differentiae that are co-ordinate members of a 
division, as, foi instance, ‘ animal ’ by the terms ‘ walking 143** 

‘ flying ‘ aquatic and ‘ biped ’ Or see if, though the 
contrasted differentia exists, it yet is not true of the 
genus , foi then, clearly, neither of them could be a 
differentia of the genus , for differentiae that are co-or- 
dinates in a division with the differentia of a thing are 
all tiue of the genus to which the thing belongs. Likewise, 5 
also, see if, though it be true, yet the addition of it to the 
genus fails to make a species. Foi then, cleaily, this could 
not be a specific differentia of the genus for a specific 
diffeientia, if added to the genus, always makes a species. 

If, however, this be no tiue differentia, no more is the one 
adduced, seeing that it is a co-oidinate member of a division 10 
with this. 

Moreover, see if he divides the genus by a negation, as 
those do who define a line as ‘ length without breadth ’ : for 
this means simply that it has not any breadth. The genus 
will then be found to partake of its own species : for, 
since of everything either an affirmation or its negation is 15 
true, length must always either lack breadth or possess it. 
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so that ‘ length ’ as well, i. e. the genus of ‘ line will be 
either with or without bieadth. But ‘ length without 
breadth ’ is the definition of a species, as also is ‘ length 
with breadth ’ for ‘ without breadth ’ and ‘ with breadth ’ 
are diffeientiae, and the genus and differentia constitute the 
ao definition of the species. Hence the genus would admit of 
the definition of its specie's. Likewise, also, it will admit 
of the definition of the diffeientia, seeing that one or the 
other of the aforesaid differentiae is of necessity predicated 
of the genus. The usefulness of this principle is found in 
meeting those who assert the existence of ‘Ideas’ for if 
as absolute length exist, how will it be predicable of the genus 
that it has bieadth or that it lacks it ? For one assertion 
or the othei will have to be true of ‘ length ’ universally, if 
it is to be true of the genus at all and this is contrary to 
the fact foi there exist both lengths which have, and 
lengths which have not, breadth. Hence the only people 
against whom the lule can be employed are those who 
30 assert that a genus is always^ numerically one , and this is 
what is done by those who assert the real existence of the 
‘ Ideas ’ ; for they allege that absolute length and absolute 
animal are the genus. 

It may be that in some cases the definer is obliged to 
employ a negation as well, e g. m defining privations. For 
35 ' blind ’ means a thing which cannot see when its nature is 
to see. Theie is no difference between dividing the genus 
by a negation, and dividing it by such an affirmation as is 
144® bound to have a negation as its co-ordinate in a division, 
e. g. supposing he had defined something as ' length 
possessed of breadth ’ ; for co-ordinate in the division with 
that which is possessed of breadth is that which possesses 
no breadth and that only, so that again the genus is divided 
by a negation. 

5 Again, see if he rendered the species as a differentia, as 
do those who define ‘ contumely' as ‘ insolence accompanied 
by jeering ’ ; for jeering is a kind of insolence, i. e. it is a 
species and not a differentia. 

Moieover, see if he has stated the genus as the differentia, 
^ 143^ Head nay yivm. 
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e. g ‘ Virtue is a good or noble state for ‘ good ’ is the lo 
genus of ‘ vii tue Or possibly ‘ good ’ here is not the 
genus but the differentia, on the principle that the same 
thing cannot be in two genera of which neither contains 
the othei for ‘ good ’ does not include ‘ state nor vice 
versa for not every state is good nor every good a ‘ state ’ 

Both, then, could not be genera, and consequently, if ‘state’ 15 
is the genus of viitue, clearly ‘good’ cannot be its genus 
it must rather be the differentia. Moreover, ‘a state’ in- 
dicates the essence of vii tue, whereas ‘ good ’ indicates not 
the essence but a quality : and to indicate a quality is 
generally held to be the function of the differentia. 

See, further, whether the differentia rendeied indicates ao 
an individual lather than a quality for the general view is 
that the diffeientia always expiesses a quality. 

Look and see, furthei, whether the differentia belongs 
only by accident to the object defined. For the differentia 
is never an accidental attribute, any more than the genus as 
is : for the differentia of a thing cannot both belong and not 
belong to it. 

Moieover, if eithei the differentia or the species, or any 
of the things which ai e under the species, is predicable of 
the genus, then he could not have defined the term. For 
none of the aforesaid can possibly be predicated of the 30 
genus, seeing that the genus is the term with the widest 
range of all. Again, see if the genus be predicated of the 
differentia, for the geneial view is that the genus is piedi- 
cated, not of the differentia, but of the objects of which 
the differentia is predicated. Animal (eg) is predicated 
of ‘man’ or ‘ox’ or othei walking animals, not of the 35 
actual differentia itself which we predicate of the species 
For if ‘ animal ’ is to be piedicated of each of its differentiae, 
then ‘ animal ’ would be piedicated of the species several 
times ovei ; for the differentiae are predicates of the species. 144'’ 
Moreovei, the differentiae will be all either species or indi- 
viduals, if they are animals ; for every animal is either 
a species or an individual. 

Likewise you must inquire also if the species or any of 
the objects that come under it is predicated of the diffeien- 
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tia : for this is impossible, seeing that the differentia is a 
term with a wider lange than the various species. Moie- 
over, if any of the species be piedicated of it, the result 
will be that the differentia is a species if, for instance, 
‘man’ be piedicated, the differentia is clearly the human 
race. Again, see if the diffeientia fails to be prioi to the 
10 species for the differentia ought to be posterior to the 
genus, but prioi to the species. 

Look and sec also if the diffeientia mentioned belongs 
to a different genus, neither contained in nor containing the 
genus in question. For the general view is that the same 
differentia cannot be used of two non-subaltern geneia. 
IS Else the lesult will be that the same species as well will be 
in two non-subaltein genera for each of the differentiae 
imports its own genus, e. g. ‘ walking ’ and ‘ biped ’ import 
with them the genus ‘animal’ If, then, each of the 
geneia as well is true of that of which the diffeientia is 
true,* it clearly follows that the species must be in two 
ao non-subaltein genera. Or perhaps it is not impossible for 
the .same differentia to be used of two non-subaltern genera, 
and we ought to add the words ‘ except they both be sub- 
oidinate members of the same genus ’. Thus ‘ walking 
animal’ and ‘ flying animal’ aie non-subaltern genera, and 
‘ biped ’ is the differentia of both The words ‘ except they 
as both be subordinate members of the same genus ’ ought 
therefore to be added , for both these are subordinate to 
‘ animal ’ From this possibility, that the same diffeientia 
may be used of two non-subaltern genera, it is clear also that 
there is no necessity for the differentia to carry with it the 
whole of the genus to which it belongs, but only the one 
or the other of its limbs together with the genera that are 
higher than this, as ‘ biped ’ carries with it either ' flying ' 
30 or ‘ walking animal ’. 

See, too, if he has rendered ‘ existence in ’ something as 
the differentia of a thing’s essence : for the general view is 
that locality cannot differentiate between one essence and 
another Hence, too, people condemn those who divide 
animals by means of the teims ‘ walking ’ and ‘ aquatic ’, on 
' 144'’ 19. Read a comma only, not a full-stop, at iKiirtpov. 
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the ground that ‘ walking ’ and ‘ aquatic ’ indicate mere 
locality. Or possibly in this case the censure is undeserved ; 
for ' aquatic ’ does not mean ‘ in ’ anything ; nor does it 35 
denote a locality, but a certain quality ■ for even if the 
thing be on the dry land, still it is aquatic : and likewise a 
land-animal, even though it be in the water, will still be 
a land- and not an aquatic-animal. But all the same, if 145® 
ever the differentia does denote existence in something, 
clearly he will have made a bad mistake. 

Again, see if he has rendered an affection as the differen- 
tia • for every affection, if intensified, subverts the essence 
of the thing, while the differentia is not of that kind • for 
the differentia is generally considered rather to preserve S 
that which it diffeientiates , and it is absolutely impossible 
for a thing to exist without its own special differentia 
for if there be no ‘ walking ', there will be no ‘ man '. 

In fact, we may lay down absolutely that a thing cannot 
have as its diffeientia anything in respect of which it is 
subject to alteration foi all things of that kind, if intensi- 
fied, destioy its essence. If, then, a man has rendered 10 
any differentia of this kind, he has made a mistake - for 
we undergo absolutely no alteration in respect of our 
differentiae. 

Again, see if he has failed to render the differentia of 
a relative term relatively to something else; for the 
differentiae of relative tei ms are themselves relative, as in 
the case also of knowledge. This is classed as speculative, 15 
practical, and productive ; and each of these denotes a 
relation : for it speculates upon something, and produces 
something and does something. 

Look and see also if the definer renders each relative 
term relatively to its natural purpose ' for while in some ao 
cases the particular relative term can be used in relation to 
its natural purpose only and to nothing else, some can be 
used in relation to something else as well. Thus sight can 
only be used foi seeing, but a strigil can also be used to 
dip up water. Still, if any one were to define a strigil as an 
instrument for dipping water, he has made a mistake for 
that is not its natuial function. The definition of a thing’s 1.5 
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natural function is ' that for which it would be used by the 
prudent man, acting as such, and by the science that deals 
specially with that thing 

Or see if, whenever a term happens to be used in a 
number of relations, he has failed to introduce it in its 
primary relation : e g. by defining ‘ wisdom ’ as the virtue 
JO of ‘ man ’ or of the ‘ soul rather than of the ‘ reasoning 
faculty ’ : foi ' wisdom ’ is the virtue primarily of the 
reasoning faculty * for it is in virtue of this that both the 
man and his soul are said to be wise. 

Moreover, if the thing of which the term defined has 
been stated to be an affection or disposition,^ or whatever 
it may be, be unable to admit it, the deiiner has made 
a mistake For every disposition and every affection is 
35 formed naturally in that of which it is an affection or dis- 
position, as knowledge, too, is formed in the soul, being a 
disposition of soul. Sometimes, however, people make bad 
mistakes in matters of this sort, e. g. all those who say that 
145** ‘sleep’ is a ‘failure of sensation’, or that ‘ perplexity ’ is 
a state of ‘ equality between contrary reasonings ’, or that 
‘ pain ' is a ‘ violent disruption of parts that are naturally 
conjoined ’. For sleep is not an attribute of sensation, 
whereas it ought to be, if it is a failure of sensation. Like- 
5 wise, perplexity is not an attribute of opposite reasonings, nor 
pain of parts naturally conjoined : for then inanimate things 
will be in pain, since pain will be present in them. Similar 
in character, too, is the definition of ‘ health ’, say, as a 
‘ balance of hot and cold elements ' : for then health will be 
necessarily exhibited by the hot and cold elements for a 
lo balance of anything is an attribute inherent in those things 
of which it is the balance, so that health would be an attribute 
of them. Moreover, people who define in this way put effect 
for cause, or cause for effect. For the disruption of parts 
natuially conjoined is not pain, but only a cause of pain ■ 
nor again is a failure of sensation sleep, but the one is the 
j ^ cause of the other for either we go to sleep ® because sen- 
sation fails, or sensation fails because we go to sleep. Like- 
wise also an equality between contrary leasonings would be 

’ 145*34. Read s di<id((rir. ' 145'’ [6. Read vTiiiao’o’o/ici'. 
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generally considered to be a cause of perplexity : for it is 
when we reflect on both sides of a question and find every- 
thing alike to be in keeping with either course that we are 
perplexed which of the two we are to do. ao 

Moreover, with legard to all periods of time look and see 
whether there be any discrepancy between the differentia and 
the thing defined e. g supposing the ‘ immortal ’ to be de- 
fined as a ‘ living thing immune at present fiom destruction 
For a living thing that is immune ‘ at present ’ from destruc- 
tion will be immortal ‘ at present Possibly, indeed, in this 

case this result does not follow, owing to the ambiguity of 
the words ‘ immune at present from destruction ’ ■ for it 
may mean either that the thing has not been destroyed at as 
present, or that it cannot be destroyed at present, or that 
at present it is such that it nevei can be destroyed When- 
ever, then, we say that a living thing is at present immune 
from destruction, we mean that it is at present a living 
thing of such a kind as never to be destroyed ; and this is 
equivalent to saying that it is immortal, so that it is not 
meant that it is immortal only at present. Still, if evei it 30 
does happen that what has been rendered according to the 
definition belongs in the present only or past, whereas what 
is meant by the word does not so belong, then the two 
could not be the same. So, then, this commonplace 1 ule 
ought to be followed, as we have said. 

7 You should look and see also whether the term being 
defined is applied in consideration of something other 
than the definition rendered. Suppose (e g.) a definition of 35 
■justice’ as the ‘ability to distribute what is equal'. This 
would not be right, for ‘ just ’ describes rather the man who 
chooses, than the man who is able, to distribute what is 
equal • so that justice could not be an ability to distribute 146“ 
what is equal . for then also the most just man would be 
the man with the most ability to distribute what is equal. 

Moreover, see if the thing admits of degrees, whereas 
what is rendered according to the definition does not, or, 
vice versa, what is rendered according to the definition 5 
admits of degrees while the thing does not. For either 

K * 
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both must admit them or else neither, if indeed what is 
rendeied according to the definition is the same as the 
thing. Moreover, see if, while both of them admit of 
degrees, they yet do not both become greater together 
c. g. suppose sexual love to be the dcsiie for intercourse 
JO for he who is more intensely in love has not a more intense 
desire for intercourse, so that both do not become intensified 
at once • they certainly should, however, had they been the 
same thing. 

Moreover, suppose two things to be before you, see 
if the term to be defined applies more particulaily to 
the one to which the content of the definition is less 
15 applicable. Take, for instance, the definition of ‘fiie’ as 
the ‘body that consists of the most raiefied particles’. 
For ' file ' denotes flame rather than light, but flame ’ is less 
the body that consists of the most raiefied particles than is 
light whereas both ought to be more applicable to the 
same thing, if they had been the same. Again, see if the 
one expression applies alike to both the objects befoie you, 
ao while the other does not apply to both alike, but more 
particularly to one of them. 

Moreover, see if he rendeis the definition lelative to two 
things taken separately thus, ‘the beautiful' is ‘what is 
pleasant to the eyes or to the ears ' - or ‘ the real ’ is ‘ what 
is capable of being acted upon or of acting’. For then the 
same thing will be both beautiful and not beautiful, and 
likewise will be both real and not leal. For ‘pleasant to 
as the ears ’ will be the same as ‘ beautiful ', so that ‘ not 
pleasant to the eais’ will be the same as ‘not beautiful’ 
for of identical things the opposites, too, are identical, and 
the opposite of ‘beautiful’ is ‘not beautiful', while of 
* pleasant to the ears ’ the opposite is ‘ not pleasant to the 
ears', cleaily, then, ‘not pleasant to the cars' is the same 
thing as ‘ not beautiful ’. If, theieforc, something be pleasant 
30 to the eyes but not to the ears, it will be both beautiful and 
not beautiful. In like manner we shall show also that the 
same thing is both real and unreal 

Moieover, of both genera and differentiae and all the 
’ 146*17. Read I) <^XiS£. ' Cf. PI. 297 E, 299 C. 
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other tei ms rendered in definitions you should frame defini- 
tions in lieu of the terms, and then see if there be any 35 
discrepancy between them. 

8 If the term defined be relative, either in itself or in respect 
of its genus, see whether the definition fails to mention that 
to which the term, either in itself or in respect of its genus, hG** 
is relative, e. g. if he has defined ‘ knowledge ' as an 
‘ incontrovertible conception ’ or ‘ wishing ' as ‘ painless 
conation For of everything relative the essence is rela- 
tive to something else, seeing that the being of every 1 elative 
term is identical with being in a certain relation to some- 
thing. He ought, therefore, to have said that knowledge is 5 
' conception of a knowablc ’ and that wishing is ‘ conation 
for a good '. Likewise, also, if he has defined ‘ grammar ’ 
as ‘ knowledge of letters ' whereas m the definition there 
ought to be rendered either the thing to which the term 
itself is relative, or that, whatever it is, to which its genus 
is relative. Or see if a relative term has been desci ibed not 
in relation to its end, the end in anything being whatever 10 
IS best in it 01 gives its puipose to the rest. Certainly it is 
what is best or final that should be stated, e. g. that desire 
IS not for the pleasant but for pleasure: for this is oui 
purpose in choosing what is pleasant as well. 

Look and see also if that in relation to which he has 
rendered the term be a process or an activity for nothing 
of that kind is an end, for the completion of the activity or 15 
process is the end rather than the process or activity itself. 

Or perhaps this rule is not true in all cases, for almost 
everybody prefers the present experience of pleasure to its 
cessation, so that they would count the activity as the end 
rather than its completion. 

Again see in some cases if he has failed to distinguish 20 
the quantity or quality or place or other differentiae of an 
object , e. g. the quality and quantity of the honour the 
stiiving for which makes a man ambitious for all men 
strive for honour, so that it is not enough to define the 
ambitious man as him who stiives for honour, but the 
aforesaid differentiae must be added. Likewise, also, in 
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aj defining the covetous man the quantity of money he aims 
at, or in the case of the incontinent man the quality of the 
pleasures, should be stated. For it is not the man who 
gives way to any sort of pleasure whatever who is called 
incontinent, but only he who gives way to a certain kind of 
pleasure. Or again, people sometimes define night as a 
‘ shadow on the earth ’, or an earthquake as a ‘ movement 
of the earth or a cloud as ‘ condensation of the air or 
a wind as a ‘ movement of the air ’ ; whereas they ought to 
30 specify as well quantity, quality, place,’ and cause. Like- 
wise, also, in other cases of the kind foi by omitting any 
differentiae whatever he fails to state the essence of the 
term One should always attack deficiency. For a move- 
ment of the earth does not constitute an earthquake, nor 
a movement of the air a wind, irrespective of its manner 
35 and the amount involved. 

Moreover, in the case of conations, and in any other cases 
where it applies, see if the word ‘apparent’ is left out, 
H 7 * e. g ‘ wishing is a conation after the good ’, or ‘ desire is 
a conation after the pleasant’ — instead of saying ‘the 
apparently good or ‘ pleasant For often those who 
exhibit the conation do not perceive what is good or 
pleasant, so that their aim need not be really good 
or pleasant, but only apparently so. They ought, theie- 
5 fore, to have rendered the definition also accordingly. On 
the other hand, any one who maintains the existence of 
Ideas ought to be brought face to face with his Ideas, even 
though he does render the word in question for there can 
be no Idea of anything merely apparent • the general view 
is that an Idea is always spoken of in relation to an Idea 
thus absolute desire is for the absolutely pleasant, and 
absolute wishing is for the absolutely good ; they therefore 
cannot be for an apparently good or an apparently pleasant : 
for the existence of an absolutely-apparently-good or 
pleasant would be an absurdity. 

Moreover, if the definition be of the state of anything, 9 
look at what is in the state, while if it be of what is in the 
’ 146'’ 30. Read nu irov after mi iroi'ov. 
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state, look at the state and likewise also in other cases 
of the kind. Thus if the pleasant be identical with the 
beneficial, then, too, the man who is pleased is benefited. 15 
Speaking generally, in definitions of this sort it happens 
that what the definer defines is in a sense more than one 
thing for in defining knowledge, a man in a sense defines 
ignorance as well, and likewise also what has knowledge 
and w'hat lacks it, and what it is to know and to be 
Ignorant. For if the first be made clear, the others become 20 
in a ceitaiii sense clear as well. We have, then, to be on 
our guard in all such cases against discrepancy, using the 
elementary principles drawn from consideration of contraiies 
and of co-ordinates. 

Moreover, in the case of relative terms, see if the species 
is rendered as relative to a species of that to which the 
genus is lendered as lelative, e. g. supposing belief to be 
relative to some object of belief, see whether a particular aj; 
belief is made relative to some particular object of belief.’ 
and, if a multiple be relative to a fraction, see whether a 
particulai multiple be made relative to a particulai fi action. 

For if it be not so rendered, clearly a mistake has been 
made. 

See, also, if the opposite of the teim has the opposite 
definition, whether (e. g) the definition of ‘half’ is the op- 30 
posite of that of ' double ' for if ‘ double ’ is ‘ that which 
exceeds another by an equal amount to that other ', ' half ' 
is ‘ that which is exceeded by an amount equal to itself '. 

In the same way, too, with contraries. For to the contrary 
term will apply the definition that is contrary in some one 
of the ways in which contraries are conjoined. Thus (e. g.) 
if ‘ useful ’ = ‘ productive of good ’, ‘ injurious ’ = ‘ productive 
of evil ’ or ‘ destructive of good ’, for one or the other of 35 
these is bound to be contrary to the term originally used. 14?'’ 
Suppose, then, neither of these things to be the contrary of 
the term originally used, then clearly neither of the defini- 
tions rendered later could be the definition of the contrary 
of the tei m originally defined . and therefore the definition 
originally rendered of the original term has not been rightly 
' 147*25. Read irp 3 r ro rl uTroXijnrdi'. 
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rendered either. Seeing, moreover, that of contraries, the 
5 one is sometimes a word formed to denote the privation of 
the other, tis (e. g.) inequality is generally held to be the 
privation of equality (for ‘ unequal ' merely describes things 
that are not ‘ equal it is therefore clear that^ that contrary 
whose form denotes the privation must of necessity be 
defined through the other, whereas the other cannot then 
be defined through the one whose form denotes the priva- 
tion , for else we should find that each is being interpreted 
lo by the other. We must in the case of contrary terms keep 
an eye on this mistake, e. g supposing any one were lo 
define equality as the contiar>' of inequality for then he 
is defining it through the term which denotes privation 
of it Moreover, a man who so defines is bound to use in 
his definition the very term he is defining , and this becones 
clear, if for the word we substitute its definition For to say 
>5 ‘ inequality ' is the same as to say ‘ privation of equality ’ 
Therefore equality so defined will be ‘the contrary o'" the 
privation of equality so that he would have used the very 
word to be defined. Suppose, how'ever, that neithei of the 
contraries be so formed as to denote privation, but )et the 
definition of it be rendeied in a manner like the above, 
e. g suppose ‘ good ’ to be defined as ' the contrary of evil 
then, since it is clear that ‘ evil ’ too * w ill be ‘ the contrary 
of good’ (for the definition of things that are contrary in 
aothis way must be rendered in a like manner),® the result 
again is that he uses the very term being defined . for 
* good ’ is inherent in the definition of ‘ evil ’. If, then, ‘ good ' 
be the contrary of evil, and evil be nothing other than the 
‘contrarj- of good’, then ‘good’ will be the ‘contrary of 
the contrary of good ’ Clearly, then, he has used the very 
as word to be defined. 

iloreover, see if in rendering a term formed to denote 
pnvation, he has failed to render the term of which it is the 
privation, e. g. the state, or contrary, or whatever it may be 

^ 147 ^ 6 . Read otv ort 
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whose privation it is . also if he has omitted to add either 
any term at all in which the privation is naturally formed, 
or else that in which it is naturally formed primarily, 
e. g. whether in defining ‘ ignorance ’ as a privation he has 3° 
failed to say that it is the privation of ‘ knowledge ' ; or has 
failed to add in what it is naturally formed, or, though he 
has added this, has failed to render the thing in which it is 
primal ily foi med, placing it (e. g.) in ‘ man ’ or in ‘ the soul ’, 
and not in the 'reasoning faculty’ for if in any of these 
respects he fails, he has made a mistake. Likewise, also, if 
he has failed to say that ‘ blindness ’is the ‘ privation of sight 
in an eye ’ for a proper rendering of its essence must state 35 
both of what it is the privation and what it is that is deprived. 148^ 

Examine further whether he has defined by the ex- 
pression ‘a privation’ a term that is not used to denote 
a privation thus a mistake of this sort also would be 
generally thought to be incurred in the case of ‘ error ’ by 5 
any one who is not using it as a meiely negative term. 

For what is generally thought to be in error is not that 
which has no knowledge, but rather that which has been 
deceived, and for this reason we do not talk of inanimate 
things or of children as ‘eiring’ ‘Erior’, then, is not used 
to denote a mere pi ivation of knowledge. 

10 Moreover, see whether the like inflexions in the definition 
apply to the like' inflexions of the term , e g. if ‘ beneficial' 10 
means ‘ productive of health ’, does ‘ beneficially ’ mean ‘ pro- 
ductively of health’ and a ‘benefactor’ a ‘pioducei of 
health ’ ? 

Look too and see whether the definition given will apply 
to the Idea as well For in some cases it will not do so ; 
e. g. in the Platonic definition where he adds the word 15 
‘ mortal ' in his definitions of living creatures • for the Idea 
(e. g. the absolute Man) is not mortal, so that the definition 
will not fit the Idea So always wherever the words ‘ capable 
of acting on ’ or ‘ capable of being acted upon ' are added, 
the definition and the Idea are absolutely bound to be 
discrepant for those who assert the existence of Ideas ao 
' 148* 10. Read ray iiioiay. 
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hold that they are incapable of being acted upon, or of 
motion. In dealing with these people even arguments of 
this kind are useful. 

Furthei , see if he has rendered a single common definition 
of terms that are used ambiguously. Foi terms whose defini- 
tion corresponding to theii common name is one and the 
3 s same, are synonymous , if, then, the definition applies in a 
like manner to the whole range of the ambiguous term, it is 
not true of any one of the objects described by the term 
This IS, moreover, what happens to Dionysius’ definition of 
‘ life ’ when stated as ‘ a movement of a ci eature sustained 
by nutriment, congenitally piesent with it ’ for this is found 
in plants as much as in animals, whereas ‘life’ is geneially 
30 understood to mean not one kind of thing only, but to be 
one thing in animals and another in plants It is possible 
to hold the view that life is a synonymous term and is 
always used to describe one thing only, and therefore to 
render the definition in this way on puipose 01 it may 
quite well happen that a man may see the ambiguous 
chaiactei of the word, and wish to render the definition of 
35 the one sense only, and yet fail to see that he has rendeied 
a definition common to both senses instead of one peculiai 
to the sense he intends. In either case, whichever course 
he pursues, he is equally at fault. Since ambiguous terms 
sometimes pass unobseived, it is best in questioning to tieat 
148" such terms as though they were synonymous (for the defini- 
tion of the one sense will not apply to the other, so that the 
answerer will be generally thought not to have defined it 
correctly, for to a synonymous term the definition should 
apply in its full range), whereas in answering you should 
yourself distinguish between the senses. Further, as some 
S answerers call ‘ ambiguous ’ what is really synonymous, when- 
ever the definition rendered fails to apply universally, and, 
vice versa, call synonymous what is really ambiguous 
supposing their definition applies to both senses of the term, 
one should secuie a preliminary admission on such points, 
or else prove beforehand that so-and-so is ambiguous or 
synonymous, as the case may be for people are more ready 
to agree when they do not foresee what the consequence 
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will be. If, however, no admission has been made, and the 10 
man asserts that what is really synonymous is ambiguous 
because the definition he has rendered will not apply to the 
second sense as well, see if the definition of this second 
meaning applies also to the other meanings for if so, this 
meaning must clearly be synonymous with those others. 
Otherwise, there will be more than one definition of those 
other meanings, for there aie applicable to them two distinct 15 
definitions in explanation of the term, viz the one previously 
rendered and also the later one Again, if any one were to 
define a term used in scveial senses, and, finding that his 
definition does not apply to them all, were to contend not 
that the term is ambiguous, but that even the term does not 
propel ly apply to all those senses, just because his definition 
will not do so either, then one may retort to such a man 
that though in some things one must not use the language lo 
of the people, yet in a question of terminology one is bound 
to employ the received and traditional usage and not to 
upset matters of that sort. 

n Suppose now that a definition has been lendeied of some 
complex term, take away the definition of one of the 
elements in the complex, and see if also the rest of the >5 
definition defines the rest of it if not, it is clear that neithei 
does the whole definition define the whole complex. Suppose, 
e. g., that some one has defined a ‘ finite straight line ’ as ‘ the 
limit of a finite plane, such that its centre is in a line with 
its extremes ’ , if now the definition of a ‘ finite line ’ be the 
‘ limit of a finite plane', the rest (viz ‘such that its centre 3 ° 
is in a line with its extremes ’) ought to be a definition of 
‘ straight ’. But an infinite straight line has neither centre 
nor extremes and yet is straight, so that this remainder 
does not define the remainder of the term. 

Moreover, if the term defined be a compound notion, see 
if the definition rendered be equimembral with the term 
defined A definition is said to be equimembral with the 
term defined when the number of the elements compounded 35 
in the latter is the same as the number of nouns and verbs 
in the definition. For the exchange in such cases is bound 
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to be merely one of teim for term,' in the case of some if 
149“ not of all, seeing that there are no more terms used now 
than formeily, wheieas in a definition terms ought to be 
rendered by phrases, if possible in every case, oi if not, in 
the majority. For at that late, simple objects too could 
be defined by merely calling them by a different name, 
e. g. ‘ cloak ’ instead of ‘ doublet ’ 

5 The mistake is even worse, if actually a less well known 
tei m be substituted, e. g. ‘ pellucid mortal ' for ‘ white man ' 
for it is no definition, and moieover is less intelligible when 
put in that form. 

Look and see also whether, in the exchange of words, 
the sense fails still to be the same. Take, for instance, 
the explanation of ‘ speculative knowledge ’ as ‘ speculative 
10 conception ’ for conception is not the same as knowledge 
— as it ceitainly ought to be if the whole is to be the 
same too for though the word ‘ speculative ’ is common to 
both expi essions, yet the remainder is different. 

Moreover, see if in replacing one of the terms by something 
15 else he has exchanged the genus and not the diffcicntia, as 
in the example just given for ‘ speculative ’ is a less familiar 
term than knowledge ; for the one is the genus and the other 
the diffeicntia, and the genus is always the most familiar term 
of all ; so that it is not this, but the differentia, that ought 
to have been changed, seeing that it is the less familiar. 
ao It might be held that this criticism is ridiculous because 
there is no reason why the most familiar term should not 
describe the diffcicntia, and not the genus ; in which case, 
clearly, the teim to bo altered would also be that denoting 
the genus and not the differentia. If, however, a man is 
substituting for a term not meiely another term but a 
as phrase, clearly it is of the differentia 1 ather than of the 
genus that a definition should be rendered, seeing that 
the object of rendering the definition is to make the subject 
familiar ; for the differentia is less familiar than the genus. 

* If he has rendered the definition of the differentia, see 

^ 148^ 3 ^- Read airav ray ovo/iaruv 
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whether the definition rendered is common to it and some- 30 
thing else as well: e. g. whenever he says that an odd 
number is a ‘ number with a middle further definition is 
required of how it has a middle for the word ‘number 
is common to both expiessions, and it is the word ‘odd’ 
foi which the phrase has been substituted. Now both a line 
and a body have a middle, yet they are not ' odd ’ , so that 
this could not be a definition of ‘ odd If, on the other 35 
hand, the phrase ' with a middle’ be used in several senses, 
the sense here intended requires to be defined. So that 
this will either discredit the definition or prove that it is no 
definition at all. 

12 Again, see if the teim of which he lenders the definition 
is a reality, whereas what is contained in the definition is 
not. e. g. Suppose ‘ white’ to be defined as ‘ colour mingled 149'’ 
with fire ’ for what is bodiless cannot be mingled with body, 
so that ' coloui ' ‘ mingled with fire ’ could not exist, whereas 
‘ white ’ docs exist. 

Moieovei, those who in the case of relative terms do 
not distinguish to what the object is related, but have 
described it only so as to include it among too large a 5 
number of things, are wrong either wholly or in part ; e. g. 
suppose some one to have defined ‘ medicine ’ as a ‘ science 
of Reality’. Foi if medicine be not a science of any- 
thing that is real, the definition is clearly altogether false ; 
while if it be a science of some real thing, but not of an- 
othei , it IS partly false ; for it ought to hold of all reality, 
if it is said to be of Reality essentially and not accidentally, 
as is the case with other relative terms for every object of 10 
knowledge is a term relative to knowledge . likewise, also, 
with other relative terms, inasmuch as all such are con- 
vertible. Moreover, if the right way to render account of 
a thing be to render it as it is not in itself but accidentally, 
then each and every relative term would be used in relation 15 
not to one thing but to a number of things. For there is 
no reason why the same thing should not be both real and 
white and good, so that it would be a coriect rendering to 
render the object in relation to any one whatsoever of these. 
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if to render what it is accidentally be a correct way to 
render it. It is, moreover, impossible that a definition of 
this sort should be peculiar to the term rendered • for not 
JO only medicine, but the majority of the other sciences too, 
have for their object some real thing, so that each will be 
a science of reality. Clearly, then, such a definition does 
not define any science at all , for a definition ought to be 
peculiar to its own term, not general. 

Sometimes, again, people define not the thing but only 
2} the thing in a good or perfect condition. Such is the defini- 
tion of a rhetorician as ‘ one who can always see what will 
persuade in the given circumstances, and omit nothing ' ; 
or of a thief, as ‘ one who pilfers in secret ’ for clearly, if 
they each do this, then the one will be a good rhetoiician, and 
the other a good thief whereas it is not the actual pilfering 
3 ° in secret, but the wish to do it, that constitutes the thief. 

Again, see if he has rendered what is desirable for its own 
sake as desiiable for what it produces or does, or as in any 
way desirable because of something else, e. g by saying that 
justice is ‘ what preserves the laws ’ or that wisdom is ‘ what 
produces happiness ' ; for what produces or preserves some- 
thing else is one of the things desirable for something else. 

35 It might be said that it is possible for what is desirable in 
itself to be desirable for something else as well but still to 
define what is desirable in itself in such a way is none the 
less wrong • for the essence contains fiar excellence what is 
best in anything, and it is better for a thing to be desirable 
in itself than to be desirable for something else, so that this 
is rather what the definition too ought to have indicated. 

150“ See also whether in defining anything a man has defined 13 
it as an ‘ A and B or as a ‘ product of A and B ' or as an 
‘ A + B ’. If he defines it as ‘ A and B ', the definition will 
be true of both and yet of neither of them , suppose, e. g., 
justice to be defined as ‘temperance and courage’. For 
5 'if of two persons each has one of the two only, both and 
yet neither will be just for both together have justice, and 
yet each singly fails to have it. Even if the situation here 
described does not so far appear very absurd because of the 
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occurience of thib kind uf thing in other cdbes also (for it is 
quite possible for two men to have a mina between them, 
though neither of them has it by himself), yet at least that 
they should have contrary attributes surely seems quite 10 
absurd ; and yet this will follow if the one be temperate 
and yet a cowaid, and the other, though brave, be a profli- 
gate, for then both will exhibit both justice and injustice 
foi if justice be temperance and bravery, then injustice will 
be cowardice and profligacy. In general, too, all the ways 15 
of showing that the whole is not the same as the sum of its 
paits are useful in meeting the type just described, for 
a man who defines in this way seems to assert that the 
parts are the same as the whole. The arguments are par- 
ticulaily appropriate in cases wheie the process of putting 
the parts together is obvious, as in a house and other things 
of that sort foi there, clearly, you may have the parts and 20 
yet not have the whole, so that parts and whole cannot be 
the same. 

If, however, he has said that the term being defined is 
not ‘ A and B ’ but the ‘ product of A and B ’, look and see 
in the first place if A and B cannot in the nature of things 
have a single product for some things are so related to 
one another that nothing can come of them, e. g. a line and 35 
a number. Moreover, see if the term that has been defined 
is in the nature of things found primarily in some single 
subject, whereas the things which he has said produce it 
are not found primarily in any single subject, but each in 
a separate one If so, clearly that term could not be the 
product of these things for the whole is bound to be in 
the same things wherein its parts are, so that the whole will 
then be found primarily not in one subject only, but in a 3° 
number of them. If, on the other hand, both parts and 
whole are found primarily in some single subject, see if that 
medium is not the same, but one thing in the case of the 
whole and another in that of the parts. Again, see whether 
the parts perish together with the whole for it ought to 
happen, vice versa, that the whole perishes when the parts 
peiish , when the whole peiishes, there is no necessity that 35 
the parts should perish too. Or again, see if the whole be 
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good or evil, and the parts neither, or, vice versa, if the 
parts be good or evil and the whole neither. For it is 
impossible either for a neutral thing to produce something 
150'’ good or bad, or for things good or bad to produce a neutral 
thing. Or again, see if the one thing is more distinctly 
good than the other is evil, and yet the product be no more 
good than evil, e. g. suppose shamelessness be defined as 
‘ the product of courage and false opinion ’ here the good- 
5 ness of courage exceeds the evil of false opinion , accoidingly 
the product of these ought to have coi responded to this 
excess, and to be either good without qualification, or at 
least more good than evil. Or it may be that this does not 
necessarily follow, unless each be in itself good or bad , foi 
many things that are productive are not good in themselves, 
but only in combination , or, per contra, they are good taken 
10 singly, and bad or neutral in combination What has just 
been said is most clearly illustrated in the case of things 
that make for health or sickness , for some drugs are such 
that each taken alone is good, but if they are both adminis- 
tered in a mixture, bad. 

Again, see whether the whole, as produced fiom a better 
IS and worse, fails to be worse than the better and better than 
the worse element This again, however, need not necessarily 
be the case, unless the elements compounded be in them- 
selves good ; if they are not, the whole may very well not 
be good, as in the cases just instanced 

Moreover, see if the whole be synonymous with one of 
the elements for it ought not to be, any more than in the 
20 case of syllables for the syllable is not synonymous with 
any of the letters of which it is made up. 

Moreover, see if he has failed to state the manner of their 
composition, for the meie mention of its elements is not 
enough to make the thing intelligible. For the essence of 
any compound thing is not merely that it is a product of 
so-and-so, but that it is a product of them compounded in 
35 such and such a way, just as in the case of a house for 
here the mateiials do not make a house irrespective of the 
way they are put together. 

If a man has defined an object as ‘A-(- B ’, the first thing 
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to be said is that ‘ A + B ’ means the same either as ‘ Aand B 
or as the ‘ product of A and B For ' honey + water ’ means 
eithei the honey and the water, or the ‘ drink made of honey 
and water’. If, then, he admits that ‘ A + B ’ is the same as 30 
either of these two things, the same criticisms will apply as 
have already been given for meeting each of them. Moreover, 
distinguish between the diffeient senses in which one thing 
may be said to be ‘ + ’ another, and see if there is none of 
them in which A could be said to exist ‘ + B’. Thus e g 
supposing the expiession to mean that they exist either in 35 
some identical thing capable of containing them (as e. g. 
justice and courage arc found in the soul), or else in the 
same place or in the same time, and if this be in no way 
true of the A and B in question, clearly the definition 
rendered could not hold of anything, as there is no possible 
way in which A can exist ‘ + B’ If, however, among the 151^ 
various senses above distinguished, it be true that A and B 
aie each found in the same time as the other, look and see 
if possibly the two aie not used in the same relation Thus 
e g suppose courage to have been defined as ‘ daring with 
right reasoning ' hcie it is possible that the person exhibits 
daring in robbery, and right reasoning in regard to the 5 
means of health but he may have ‘ the former quality + the 
lattei ’ at the same time, and not as yet be courageous 1 
Moreovei, even though both be used in the same relation 
as well, c.g. in relation to medical treatment (for a man may 
exhibit both daring and right reasoning in respect of medical 
treatment), still, none the less, not even this combination of 
‘ the one + the othei ’ makes him ‘ courageous ’ For the two 
must not relate to any casual object that is the same, any ie> 
more than each to a different object, lather, they must 
relate to the function of courage, e. g. meeting the perils of 
war, or whatever is more properly speaking its function 
than this. 

Some definitions rendered in this form fail to come under 
the aforesaid division at all, e. g. a definition of angei as 13 
‘pain with a consciousness of being slighted’ For what 
this means to say is that it is because of a consciousness of 
this soit that the pain occurs; but to occur 'because of’ 
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thing is not the same as to occur ‘ + a thing ‘ in any of its 
afoiesaid senses. 

30 Again, if he have described the whole compounded as 14 
the ‘ composition ’ of these things (e g. ‘ a living creature ’ as 
a ‘ composition of soul and body '), first of all see whether he 
has omitted to state the kind of composition, as (e. g.) in 
a definition of ‘flesh’ or ‘bone’ as the ‘composition of fire, 
earth, and air ’. For it is not enough to say it is a com- 
position, but you should also go on to define the kind of 
35 composition . foi these things do not foim flesh irrespective 
of the mannei of their composition, but when compounded 
in one way they form flesh, when in another, bone. It 
appears, moreover, that neither of the aforesaid substances 
is the same as a ‘composition’ at all for a composition 
always has a decomposition as its contrary, whereas neither 
of the aforesaid has any contiary. Moreover, if it is equally 
probable that every compound is a composition or else that 
30 none is, and every kind of living ci eature, though a com- 
pound, is nevei a composition, then no other compound 
could be a composition either. 

Again, if in the nature of a thing two contraries are 
equally liable to occur, and the thing has been defined 
through the one, clearly it has not been defined , else there 
will be more than one definition of the same thing , for how 
35 is It any more a definition to define it through this one than 
thiough the other, seeing that both alike are naturally liable 
151'’ to occur in it ? Such is the definition of the soul, if defined 
as a substance capable of receiving knowledge : for it has 
a like capacity for receiving ignorance. 

Also, even when one cannot attack the definition as a 
whole for lack of acquaintance with the whole, one should 
5 attack some part of it, if one knows that part and sees it to 
be incorrectly rendered • for if the part be demolished, so 
too IS the whole definition. Where, again, a definition is 
obscure, one should first of all correct and reshape it in 
order to make some part of it clear and get a handle for 
attack, and then proceed to examine it. For the answerer 
10 is bound either to accept the sense as taken by the questioner, 
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or else himself to explain clearly whatever it is that his 
definition means. Moreover, just as in the assemblies the 
ordinary practice is to move an emendation of the existing 
law and, if the emendation is better, they repeal the existing 
law, so one ought to do in the case of definitions as well 
one ought oneself to piopose a second definition for if it is 15 
seen to be better, and more indicative of the object defined, 
clearly the definition already laid down will have been 
demolished, on the piinciple that there cannot be more 
than one definition of the same thing. 

In combating definitions it is always one of the chief 
elementary principles to take by oneself a happy shot at 
a definition of the object before one, or to adopt some 
correctly expressed definition. For one is bound, with the lo 
model (as it were) befoie one's eyes, to discern both any 
shortcoming in any features that the definition ought to 
have, and also any superfluous addition, so that one is 
better supplied with lines of attack. 

As to definitions, then, let so much suffice. 
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151’’ Whether two things are ‘the same’ or ‘ different in 1 
the most literal of the meanings ascribed to ‘sameness’ 
(and we said* that ‘ the same ' applies in the most literal 
30 sense to w'hat is numerically one), may be examined in the 
light of their inflexions and coordinates and opposites. 
For if justice be the same as courage, then too the just man 
is the same as the brave man, and ‘justly’ is the same as 
‘ bravely ’. Likewise, too, in the case of theii opposites : 
for if two things be the same, their opposites also will 
35 be the same, in any of the recognized forms of opposition. 
For it IS the same thing to take the opposite of the one or 
that of the other, seeing that they arc the same Again it 
may be examined in the light of those things which tend to 
153“ produce or to destroy the things in question, of their foima- 
tion and destruction, and in general of any thing that is 
related in like manner to each For where things are 
absolutely the same, their formations and destructions also 
are the same, and so ai e the things that tend to produce or 
to destroy them. 

5 Look and see also, in a case where one of two things 
is said to be something or other in a superlative degree, if 
the other of these alleged identical things can also be 
described by a superlative in the same respect. Thus 
Xenocrates argues that the happy life and the good life are 
the same, seeing that of all forms of life the good life is the 
most desirable and so also is the happy life : for ‘ the most 
desirable ’ and ‘ the greatest ’ apply but to one thing.® 
10 Likewise also in other cases of the kind. Each, however, 
of the two things termed ‘ greatest ’ or ‘ most desirable ’ 
must be numerically one : otherwise no proof will have been 
given that they are the same; for it does not follow 
because Peloponnesians and Spartans are the bravest of the 

* io3»23. • Fr. 82 Heinze. 
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Gieeks, that Peloponnesians are the same as Spartans, 
seeing that ‘ Peloponnesian ’ is not any one person nor yet 15 
‘Spartan’, it only follows that the one must be included 
under the other as ' Spartans ’ are under ‘ Peloponnesians ’ • 
for otherwise, if the one class be not included under the 
othei, each will be better than the other. For then the 
Peloponnesians are bound to be better than the Spartans, ao 
seeing that the one class is not included under the other ; 
for they aie better than anybody else. Likewise also the 
Spartans must perforce be better than the Peloponnesians , 
for they too arc better than anybody else , each then is better 
than the other ' Clearly therefore what is styled ‘ best ’ 25 
and ‘ greatest’ must be a single thing, if it is to be pioved 
to be ‘ the same ’ as anothei This also is why Xenocrates 
fails to prove his case for the happy life is not numerically 
single, nor yet the good life, so that it does not follow that, 
because they are both the most desiiable, they are therefoie 
the same, but only that the one falls under the other 30 

Again, look and sec if, supposing the one to be the same 
as something, the other also is the same as it foi if they 
be not both the same as the same thing, clearly neither are 
they the same as one another 

Moieovei, examine them in the light of then accidents or 
of the things of which they aie accidents for any accident 
belonging to the one must belong also to the other, and if the 35 
one belong to anything as an accident, so must the other 
also. If in any of these respects there is a discrepancy, 
clearly they are not the same. 

See fuither whcthci, instead of both being found in one 
class of predicates, the one signifies a quality and the other 
a quantity or relation. Again, sec if the genus of each be 
not the same, the one being ‘ good ’ and the other ‘ evil isa** 
or the one being ‘ virtue ’ and the othci ‘ knowledge ’ or 
see if, though the genus is the same, the diflfeientiae pre- 
dicted of eithei be not the same, the one (e.g) being 
distinguished as a ‘speculative’ science, the othei as a 
‘ practical ’ science. Likewise also in othei cases. 5 

Moreover, from the point of view of ‘degrees’, see if 
the one admits an increase of degree but not the other, 
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or if though both admit it, they do not admit it at the 
same time ; just as it is not the case that a man desires inter- 
course more intensely, the more intensely he is in love, 
so that love and the desire for inteicouise are not the 
same. 

lo Moreover, examine them by means of an addition, and 
see whether the addition of each to the same thing fails to 
make the same whole ; or if the subtraction of the same 
thing from each leaves a different remainder. Suppose 
(e. g.) that he has declared ‘ double a half’ to be the same 
as ' a multiple of a half’ : then, subtracting the words 
' a half’ from each, the remainders ought to have signified 
IS the same thing: but they do not, for ‘double’ and ‘a 
multiple of’ do not signify the same thing 

Inquire also not only if some impossible consequence 
results directly from the statement made, that A and B are 
the same, but also whether it is possible foi a supposition 
to bring it about , as happens to those who assert that 
ao ‘ empty ' is the same as ‘ full of air for cleaily if the air be 
exhausted, the vessel will not be less but more empty, 
though it will no longer be full of air. So that by a 
supposition, which may be true or may be false (it makes 
no difference which), the one character is annulled and not 
the other, showing that they are not the same, 
as Speaking generally, one ought to be on the look-out for 
any discrepancy anywhere in any sort of predicate of each 
term, and in the things of which they are predicated. For 
all that is predicated of the one should be predicated also 
of the other, and <.f whatever the one is a predicate, the 
other should be a predicate of it as well. 

JO Moreover, as ‘ sameness ’ is a term used in many senses, 
see whether things that are the same in one way are the 
same also in a different way. For there is either no neces- 
sity or even no possibility that things that are the same 
specifically or generically should be numerically the same, 
and It is with the question whether they are oi are not the 
same in that sense that we are concerned. 

Moreover, see whether the one can exist without the 
j5 other , for, if so, they could not be the same. 
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2 Such is the number of the commonplace lules that relate 
to ‘ sameness It is clear from what has been said that all 
the destructive commonplaces relating to sameness are 
useful also in questions of definition, as was said before : * 
for if what is signified by the term and by the expression 

be not the same, clearly the expression rendered could not 153“ 
be a definition. None of the constructive commonplaces, 
on the other hand, helps in the matter of definition , for it 
is not enough to show the sameness of content between the 
expression and the term, in order to establish that the 
former is a definition, but a definition must have also all the 
other chaiacters already announced * 5 

3 This then is the way, and these the arguments, whereby 
the attempt to demolish a definition should always be made. 

If, on the other hand, we desire to establish one, the first 
thing to observe is that few if any who engage in discussion 
arrive at a definition by reasoning: they always assume 
something of. the kind as their staiting point, — both in 10 
geometry and in arithmetic and the other studies of that 
kind. In the second place, to say accurately what a defini- 
tion IS, and how it should be given, belongs to another 
inquiry.® At present it concerns us only so far as is 
requiied for our present purpose, and accordingly we need 
only make the bare statement that to reason to a thing's 
definition and essence is quite possible. For if a definition 15 
is an expression signifying the essence of the thing and the 
predicates contained therein ought also to be the only ones 
which are predicated of the thing in the category of essence ; 
and genera and differentiae are so predicated in that cate- 
gory : it is obvious that if one were to get an admission 
that so and so are the only* attributes predicated in that 
category, the expiession containing so and so would of 
necessity be a definition , for it is impossible that anything 
else should be a definition, seeing that thcie is not anything 
else predicated of the thing m the category of essence. 

That a definition may thus be reached by a process of 
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reasoning is obvious. The means wheieby it should be 
established have been moie precisely defined elsewheie,' 
as but for the purposes of the inquiiy now before us the same 
commonplace rules serve. Foi we have to examine into 
the contraries and other opposites of the thing, surveying 
the expressions used both as wholes and in detail for if the 
opposite definition defines that opposite term, the definition 
given must of necessity be that of the term before us. 
30 Seeing, howevei, that contiarics may be conjoined in more 
than one way, we have to select from those contraries 
the one whose contiary definition seems most obvious. 
The expressions, then, have to be examined each as a 
whole in the way we have said, and also in detail as follows. 
First of all, sec that the genus rendei cd is coi rectly 1 endei ed ; 
for if the contiary thing be found in the contiary genus to 
that stated in the definition, and the thing before you is 
35 not in that same genus, then it would cleaily be in the 
contrary genus . for contraries must of necessity be eithei in 
the same genus 01 in contrary genera The differentiae, 
too, that are predicated of contiaries we expect to be con- 
traiy, c. g. those of white and black, for the one tends to 
J53’’ pierce the vision, while the othci tends to compiess it So 
that if contiary differentiae to those in the definition are 
predicated of the contraiy term, then those lendcied in the 
definition would be predicated of the term befoi e us Seeing, 
then, that both the genus and the differentiae have been 
rightly rendered, clearly the expression given must be the 
right definition. It might be replied that there ib no necessity 
5 why contrary diffeientiae should be predicated of contiaries, 
unless the contraries be found within the same genus* 
of things whose genera are themselves contraries it may 
very well be that the same differentia is used of both, e. g. 
of justice and injustice; for the one is a virtue and the 
other a vice of the soul; ‘of the soul', therefore, is the 
10 differentia in both cases, seeing that the body as well has 
its virtue and vice. But this much at least is true, that the 
differentiae of contraries are either contrary or else the same 
If, then, the contrary differentia to that given be predicated 
‘ An Post. ii. 13. 
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of the contraiy term and not of the one in hand, clearly the 
differentia stated must be predicated of the latter Speak- 
ing generally, seeing that the definition consists of genus 
and differentiae, if the definition of the contrary term be 15 
apparent, the definition of the term before you will be 
appaient also for since its contrary is found either in the 
same genus or in the contrary genus, and likewise also the 
diffeientiae piedicated of opposites are either contrary to, 
or the same as, each other, clearly of the term before you 
there will be piedicated either the same genus as of its 
contiary, while, of its differentiae, either all are contrary to jo 
those of its contrary, 01 at least some of them are so while 
the rest remain the same; 01, vice versa, the differentiae 
will be the same and the genera contrary , or both genera 
and differentiae will be contrary. And that is all ; for that 
both should be the same is not possible ; else contraries 
will have the same definition. 

Moreover, look at it fiom the point of view of its inflexions *5 
and coordinates. For genera and definitions are bound to 
correspond in either case Thus if forgetfulness be the loss 
of knowledge, to forget is to lose knowledge, and to have 
forgotten is to have lost knowledge. If, then, any one what- 
ever of these is agreed to, the others must of necessity be 3“ 
agreed to as well. Likewise, also, if destruction is the de- 
composition of the thing’s essence, then to be destioyed is to 
have its essence decomposed, and ‘ desti actively ’ means ‘in 
such a way as to decompose its essence ’ , if again ‘ desti ac- 
tive ’ means ‘ apt to decompose something's essence then 
also ‘ destruction ’ means ‘the decomposition of its essence 
Likewise also with the rest ' get an admission of any one 
of them whatever, and all the rest are admitted too. 35 

Moreover,] look at it from the point of view of things 
that stand in relations that are like each other. For if 
•healthy ’ means ‘ productive of health ’, ‘ vigoious ’ too will 
mean ‘ productive of vigoui and ‘ useful ’ will mean ‘ pro- 
ductive of good ’. For each of these things is related in 
like manner to its own peculiar end, so that if one of them i 54 “ 
IS defined as ‘ productive of ' that end, this will also be the 
definition of each of the rest as well. 
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Moreover, look at it from the point of view of greater and 
like degiees, 111 all the ways in which it is possible to estab- 
5 lish a result by compai ing two and two together. Thus if 
A defines a bettei than B defines and B is a definition 
of jS, so too is A of a. Further, if A’s claim to define a is 
like B’s to define jS, and B defines / 3 , then A too defines a 
This examination from the point of view of greater degrees 
is of no use when a single definition is compared with two 
10 things, or two definitions with one thing ; for there cannot 
possibly be one definition of two things or two of the same 
thing. 

The most handy of all the commonplace arguments are 4 
those just mentioned and those from coordinates and 
inflexions, and these therefore aie those which it is most 
important to mastei and to have ready to hand for they 
are the most useful on the greatest number of occasions. 

15 Of the rest, too, the most impoitant are those of most 
general application for these are the most effective, e. g. 
that you should examine the individual cases,’ and then 
look to see in the case of their vaiious species whether the 
definition applies. For the species is synonymous with its 
individuals. This sort of inquiry is of service against those 
who assume the existence of Ideas, as has been said before.* 
ao Moreover see if a man has used a term metaphorically, or 
predicated it of itself as though it were something different. 
So too if any other of the commonplace rules is of general 
application and effective, it should be employed. 

That it is more difficult to establish than to overthrow 5 
a definition, is obvious from considerations piesently to be 
as urged For to see for oneself, and to secure from those 
whom one is questioning, an admission of premisses of this 
sort is no simple mattei, e. g. that of the elements of the 
definition rendered the one is genus and the other diffeientia, 
and that only the genus and differentiae are predicated in 
the category of essence. Yet without these premisses it 
is impossible to reason to a definition ; for if any other 
' 154* 17 - Read rA Kad’ CKOVTO. ' 148*14 
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things as well are predicated of the thing in the category of 3o 
essence, there is no telling whether the formula stated or 
some other one is its definition, for a definition is an 
expression indicating the essence of a thing The point is 
clear also from the following: It is easier to draw one 
conclusion than many. Now in demolishing a definition it 
is sufficient to argue against one point only ^ (for if we have 
overthrown any single point whatsoever, we shall have 
demolished the definition) , whereas in establishing a defini- 35 
tion, one is bound to bring people to the view that eveiy- 
thing contained in the definition is attributable. Moreover, 
in establishing a case, the reasoning brought forward must 
be universal ‘ for the definition put forward must be predi- 
cated of everything of which the term is predicated, and 154” 
must moreover be convertible, if the definition rendered is 
to be peculiar to the subject. In overthrowing a view, on 
the other hand, there is no longer any necessity to show 
one’s point universally for it is enough to show that the 
foimula is untrue of any one of the things embraced under 
the term. Further, even supposing it should be necessary s 
to overthrow something by a universal proposition, not even 
so is there any need to prove the converse of the proposition 
in the process of oveithi owing the definition. For merely 
to show that the definition fails to be predicated of every 
one of the things of which* the term is predicated, is enough 
to overthrow it univemally . and there is no need to prove 
the converse of this in older to show that® the term is 
predicated of things of which the expression is not predi- 1° 
cated. Moreover, even if it applies to everything embraced 
under the teim, but not to it alone, the definition is thereby 
demolfshed. 

The case stands likewise in regard to the property and 
genus of a term also. For in both cases it is easier to 
overthrow than to establish. As regards the property this 15 
is clear from what has been said . for as a rule the property 
IS lendered in a complex phrase, so that to ovei throw it, it 
is only necessary to demolish one of the terms used, whereas 
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to establish it it is necessary to leason to them all Then, 
too, nearly all the other rules that apply to the definition 
will apply also to the property of a thing. For in cstab- 
20 lishing a property one has to show that it is true of every- 
thing included under the term in question, whereas to 
overthrow one it is enough to show in a single case only 
that it fails to belong: further, even if it belongs to every- 
thing falling under the term, but not to that only, it is over- 
thrown in this case as well, as was explained in the case of 
the definition.’ In regard to the genus, it is clear that you 
are bound to establish it in one way only, viz. by showing 
25 that it belongs in every case, while of overthrowing it there 
are two ways for if it has been shown that it belongs either 
never or not in a certain case, the original statement has 
been demolished. Moieover, in establishing a genus it is 
not enough to show that it belongs, but also that it belongs 
as genus has to be shown . whereas m overthrowing it, it is 
enough to show its failuie to belong either in some particular 
30 case or® in every case It appeals, in fact, as though, just 
as in other things to destroy is easier than to create, so in 
these mattcis too to overthiow is easier than to establish. 

In the case of an accidental attribute the universal 
proposition is easier to overthiow than to establish , for to 
35 establish it, one has to show that it belongs in every case, 
whereas to overthrow it, it is enough to show that it does 
not belong in one single case. The particular proposition 
is, on the contrary, easier to establish than to overthrow 
for to establish it, it is enough to show that it belongs in 
155* a particular instance, whereas to overthiow it, it has to be 
sho\vn that it never belongs at all 

It is clear also that the easiest thing of all is to ovei throw 
a definition. For on account of the number of statements 
involved we are presented in the definition with the greatest 
number of points for attack, and the more plentiful the 
5 material, the quicker an argument comes • for there is more 
likelihood of a mistake occurring in a large than in a small 
number of things. Moreover, the other lules too may be 
used as means for attacking a definition for if either the 
* L la * 154*’ 29. Delete fuj at end of line. 
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formula be not peculiar, or the genus rendered be the 
wrong one, or something included in the formula fail to 
belong, the definition is thereby demolished. On the other 
hand, against the others we cannot biing all of the argu- lo 
ments drawn from definitions, nor yet of the rest for only 
those relating to accidental attributes apply generally to 
all the aforesaid kinds of attribute. Foi while each of 
the aforesaid kinds of attiibute must belong to the thing 
in question, yet the genus may very well not belong as 
a property without as yet being thereby demolished. Like- 
wise also the property need not belong as a genus, nor the is 
accident as a genus oi property, so long as they do belong. 

So that it is impossible to use one set as a basis of attack 
upon the othei except in the case of definition. Clearly, 
then, it is the easiest of all things to demolish a definition, 
while to establish one is the hardest. For there one both 
has to establish all those other points by i easoning (i. e. that 
the attributes stated belong, and that the genus rendered is ao 
the tiue genus, and that the formula is peculiar to the 
term), and moreover, besides this, that the formula indicates 
the essence of the thing ; and this has to be done correctly. 

Of the rest, the property is most nearly of this kind : for 
it is easier to demolish, because as a rule it contains several 
terms ; while it is the hardest to establish, both because of 25 
the number of things that people must be bi ought to accept, 
and, besides this, because it belongs to its subject alone and 
is predicated convertibly with its subject. 

The easiest thing of all to establish is an accidental 
predicate • for in othei cases one has to show not only that 
the predicate belongs, but also that it belongs in such and 
such a particular way . whereas in the case of the accident 30 
it is enough to show merely that it belongs. On the other 
hand, an accidental predicate is the hardest thing to over- 
throw, because it affords the least material . for in stating 
an accident a man does not add how the predicate belongs ; 
and accordingly, while in other cases it is possible to 
demolish what is said in two ways, by showing either that 
the piedicate does not belong, or that it does not belong in 
the particular way stated in the case of an accidental predi- 35 
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cate the only way to demolish it is to show that it does not 
belong at all. 

The commonplace arguments through which we shall be 
well supplied with lines of argument with regard to our 
several problems have now been enumerated at about 
sufficient length. 
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1 Next there fall to be discussed the problems of arrange- 
ment and method in putting questions. Any one who 
intends to frame questions must, hist of all, select the 
ground from which he should make his attack ; secondly, 5 
he must frame them and arrange them one by one to him- 
self; thirdly and lastly, he must pioceed actually to put 
them to the other party. Now so far as the selection of his 
ground is concerned the problem is one alike for the philo- 
sopher and the dialectician , but how to go on to arrange 
his points and fiame his questions concerns the dialectician 
only for in every problem of that kind a reference to i-j 
another party is involved Not so with the philosopher, 
and the man who is investigating by himself the premisses 
of his reasoning, although true and familial, may be refused 
by the answerer because they lie too near the original state- 
ment and so he foresees what will follow if he grants them : 
but for this the philosopher does not care. Nay, he may 
possibly be even anxious to secuie axioms as familiar and 
as near to the question in hand as possible for these are 15 
the bases on which scientific reasonings are built up. 

The sources fiom which one’s commonplace arguments 
should be drawn have already been described . ^ we have 
now to discuss the airangement and formation of questions 
and fiist to distinguish the premisses, othei than the necessaiy 
premisses, which have to be adopted By necessary pre- 
misses are meant those through which the actual reasoning ao 
is constructed. Those which are secured other than these 
are of four kinds , they serve either inductively to secure the 
universal premiss being granted, or to lend weight to the 
argument, or to conceal the conclusion, or to render the argu- 
ment more clear. Beside these there is no other premiss 
which need be secured these are the ones whereby you as 

' Top. ii-vii. 
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should try to multiply and formulate your questions. Those 
which aie used to conceal the conclusion serve a contro- 
versial put pose only, but inasmuch as an undertaking ot 
this sort IS always conducted against another person, we 
are obliged to employ them as well. 

The necessary premisses through which the leasoning is 
30 effected, ought not to be propounded directly in so many 
woids.' Rather one should soar as far aloof from them as 
possible. Thus if one desiies to secure an admission that 
the knowledge of contraries is one, one should ask him to 
admit it not of contraries, but of opposites for, if he grants 
this, one will then argue that the knowledge of contraries is 
also the same, seeing that contraries are opposites , if he 
does not, one should secuie the admission by induction, by 
formulating a pioposition to that effect in the case of some 
35 particular pair of contraries. For one must secure the 
necessary premisses either by reasoning or by induction, or 
else partly by one and partly by the other, although any 
propositions which are too obvious to be denied may be 
formulated in so many words. This is because the coming 
156* conclusion is less easily discerned at the greater distance 
and in the process of induction, while at the same time, 
even if one cannot leach the required premisses in this way, 
it is still open to one to formulate them in so many words 
The premisses, other than these, that were mentioned above,® 
must be secured with a view to the latter. The way to 
employ them respectively is as follows Induction should 
5 proceed from individual cases to the universal and from the 
known to the unknown; and the objects of peiception aie 
bettei known, to most people if not invariably. Conceal- 
ment of one’s plan is obtained by securing through pro- 
syllogisms the premisses through which the proof of the 
original proposition is going to be constructed — and as 
many of them as possible. This is likely to be effected 
by making syllogisms to prove not only the necessary 
10 premisses but also some of those which are required to 
establish them Moreover, do not state the conclusions of 

’ 1 5 s'* 3° Read riflir aJrai wporareoj;, with A, Waltz. 
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these premissc'. but draw them later one after another; for 
this IS likely to keep the answcrei at the greatest possible 
distance from the original proposition. Speaking generally, 
a man uho desire-i to get information by a concealed method 
should so put his questions that when he has put his whole 
argument and has stated the conclusion, people still ask i; 
‘Well, but why i> that^ ' This result wull be secured best 
of all b} the method above described for if one states only 
the final conclusion, it is unclear how it comes about ; for 
the answerer does not foresee on what grounds it is based, 
because the pievious syllogisms have not been made articu- 
late to h'm while the final syllogism, showing the con- 30 
elusion, IS likely to be kept least articulate if we lay down 
not the secured propositions on which it is based, but on!}- 
the grounds on which we reason to them 

It is a useful rule, too, not to secuie the admis-ions claimed 
as the bases of the sj-llogisms m then proper order, but 
alternately those that conduce to one conclusion and tho.se 
that conduce to another, for, if those which go together »5 
aie set side by side, the conclusion that will result from 
them Is more obvious in advance. 

One should also, wherevei possible, secure the universal 
piemiss by a definition relating not to the precise terms 
themselves but to their co-ordinates , for people deceive 
themselves, whenever the definition is taken in regard to 
a co-ordinate, into thinking that they are not making the 30 
admission universally An instance would be, supposing 
one had to secuie the admission that the angiy man desires 
vengeance on account of an apparent slight, and were to 
secure this, th.at ‘ anger ’ is a dcsiie for vengeance on account 
of an appau’iit slight foi clcaily, if this were secured, we 
should have universally wh.at we intend. If, on the other 
hand, people foiinulatc propositions relating to the actual 
terms themselves, they ollcn find that the answerer refuses 35 
to grant them because on the actual term itself he is readier 
with his objeetton, e. g, that the * angry man ’ does not desire 
vengeance, because we hecoiiic angiy with our paients, but 
we do not desire vengeance on (hem. Very likely the 
objection is not valid , for upon some people it is vengeance 
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156’’ enough to cause them pain and make them sorry ; but still 
it gives a ceitain plausibility and air of reasonableness to 
the denial of the proposition. In the case, however, of the 
definition of ‘ anger ’ it is not so easy to find an objection. 

Moreover, formulate your proposition as though you did 
so not for its own sake, but m older to get at something 
5 else : for people are shy of granting what an opponent’s case 
really requires. Speaking generally, a questioner should 
leave it as far as possible doubtful whether he wishes to 
secure an admission of his proposition or of its opposite : for 
if it be uncertain what their opponent’s argument requires, 
people are more ready to say what they themselves think. 
10 Moreover, try to secuie admissions by means of likeness : 
for such admissions are plausible, and the universal involved 
is less patent , e. g. make the other person admit that as 
knowledge and ignorance of contiaries is the same, so too 
perception of contraries is the same j or vice versa, that since 
the perception is the same, so is the knowledge also. This 
argument resembles induction, but is not the same thing. 
If for in induction it is the universal whose admission is secured 
from the particulais, whereas in arguments from likeness, 
what is secured is not the universal under which all the like 
cases fall. 

It is a good rule also, occasionally to bring an objection 
against oneself: for answerers are put off their guard against 
ao those who appear to be arguing impartially. It is useful 
too, to add that ‘ So and so is generally held or commonly 
said ’ ; for people are shy of upsetting the received opinion 
unless they have some positive objection to urge . and at 
the same time they are cautious about upsetting such things 
because they themselves too find them useful. Moreover, 
do not be insistent, even though you really require the point : 
»5 for insistence always arouses the more opposition. Further, 
formulate your premiss as though it were a mere illustration : 
for people admit the more readily a proposition made to 
serve some other purpose, and not required on its own 
account. Moreover, do not formulate the very proposition 
you need to secure, but rather something from which that 
necessarily follows : for people are more willing to admit 
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the latter, because it is not so clear from this what the result 
will be, and if the one has been secured, the other has been 
secured also. Again, one should put last the point which 30 
one most wishes to have conceded , foi people are specially 
inclined to deny the first questions put to them, because 
most people in asking questions put first the points which 
they are most eager to secure. On the other hand, in dealing 
with some people piopositions of this soit should be put 
foiward first for ill-tempered men admit most readily what 
comes first, unless the conclusion that will result actually 35 
stales them in the face, while at the close of an aigument 
they show their ill-temper. Likewise also with those who 
consider themselves smart at answeiing for when they 
have admitted most of what you want they finally talk 
clap-trap to the effect that the conclusion does not follow 
from their admissions yet they say ‘ Yes ’ readily, confident 
in then own chaiacter, and imagining that they cannot suffei 
any leveise Moreover, it is well to expand the aigument 157* 
and insert things that it does not requiic at all, as do those 
who draw false geometrical figuies for in the multitude of 
details the wheieabouts of the fallacy is obscured. Foi 
this reason also a questioner sometimes evades observation 
as he adds in a corner what, if he formulated it by itself, 5 
would not be granted. 

For concealment, then, the lules which should be followed 
are the above. Ornament is attained by induction and 
distinction of things closely akin. What sort of process 
induction is is obvious as foi distinction, an instance of the 
kind of thing meant is the distinction of one foim of 
knowledge as better than another by being eithei more 
accuiate, or concerned with bettei objects , or the distinction 10 
of sciences into speculative, practical, and productive. Foi 
everything of this kind lends additional ornament to the 
argument, though there is no necessity to say them, so far 
as the conclusion goes. 

For clearness, examples and comparisons should be 
adduced, and let the illustrations be relevant and diawn from 15 
things that we know, as in Homer and not as in Choerilus , 
foi then the proposition is likely to become clearer. 

M % 
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In dialectics, syllogism should be employed in leasoning 2 
20 against dialecticians lather than against the crowd : induction, 
on the other hand, is most useful against the crowd. This 
point ^ has been tieated previously as well.® In induction, 
it IS possible in some cases to ask the question in its universal 
form, but in others this is not easy, because there is no 
established general term that covers all the resemblances 
in this case, when people need to secure the universal, they 
use the phrase ‘in all cases of this sort’. But it is one of 
• 2S the veiy hardest things to distinguish which of the things 
adduced are ‘ of this sort ’, and which are not : and in this 
connexion people often throw dust in each others’ eyes in 
their discussion, the one party asserting the likeness of things 
that are not alike, and the othei disputing the likeness of 
things that are One ought, theiefore, to try oneself to coin 
30 a word to cover all things of the given sort, so as to leave 
no opportunity either to the answerer to dispute, and say 
that the thing advanced does not answei to a like description, 

01 to the questioner to suggest falsely that it does answer to 
a like description, for many things appear to answer to like 
desciiptions that do not really do so 

If one has made an induction on the strength of seveial 
cases and yet the answei er refuses to grant the universal 
3j proposition, then it is fair to demand his objection. But 
until one has oneself stated in what cases it is so, it is not 
fair to demand that he shall say in what cases it is not so 
for one should make the induction first, and then demand 
the objection. One ought, moreovei, to claim that the 
objections should not be brought in reference to the actual 
subject of the proposition, unless that subject happen to be 
the one and only thing of the kind, as for instance two is 
157’’ the one prime number among the even numbers : for, 
unless he can say that this subject is unique of its kind, the 
objector ought to make his objection in regard to some 
other People sometimes object to a universal proposition, 
and bung their objection not in regard to the thing itself, 
but in legard to some homonym of it thus they argue 
5 that a man can very well have a coloui or a foot 01 a hand 
' 157*21. Read vTTcp Tovrov, with B, C, and Waltz. • 105*16. 
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other than his own, for a painter may have a colour that is 
not his own, and a cook may have a foot that is not his 
own To meet them, therefore, you should draw the dis- 
tinction befoi e putting your question in such cases : for so 
long as the ambiguity remains undetected, so long will the 
objection to the proposition be deemed valid. If, however, 
he checks the series of questions by an objection in regard 
not to some homonym, but to the actual thing asserted, 
the questioner should withdraw the point objected to, and lo 
form the remainder into a universal proposition, until he 
secures what he requires , e g. in the case of forgetfulness 
and having forgotten for people refuse to admit that the 
man who has lost his knowledge of a thing has forgotten it, 
because if the thing alters, he has lost knowledge of it, but 
he has not forgotten it. Accordingly the thing to do is to 
withdraw the part objected to, and assert the lemainder, 15 
e. g. that if a person have lost knowledge of a thing while 
it still remains, he then has forgotten it One should 
similarly treat those who object to the statement that ‘ the 
greater the good, the greater the evil that is its opposite’ 
for they allege that health, which is a less good thing than 
vigour, has a greater evil as its opposite for disease is a 
greater evil than debility In this case too, therefore, we ao 
have to withdraw the point objected to ; for when it has 
been withdrawn, the man is more likely to admit the pro- 
position, e g. that ‘ the greater good has the greater evil 
as Its opposite, unless the one good involves the othei 
as well ’, as vigour involves health This should be done 
not only when he formulates an objection, but also if, 
without so doing, he refuses to admit the point because 35 
he foiesees something of the kind: for if the point ob- 
jected to be withdiawn, he will be forced to admit the 
proposition because he cannot foresee in the rest of it 
any case where it does not hold true . if he refuse to 
admit it, then when asked for an objection he certainly will 
be unable to render one. Propositions that are partly false 
and pai tly ti ue are of this type . for in the case of these it 30 
is possible by withdrawing a part to leave the rest true. 

If, however, you formulate the proposition on the strength 
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of many cases and he has no objection to biing, you may 
claim that he shall admit it* for a premiss is valid in 
dialectics which thus holds in seveial instances and to 
which no objection is foithcoming. 

Whenever it is possible to reason to the same conclusion 
35 either through or without a reducito per impossibile, if one 
is demonstrating and not arguing dialectically it makes no 
difference which method of reasoning be adopted, but in 
aigument with another reasoning tmpossibile should be 
avoided. For where one has reasoned without the reductio 
per ivipossibtle, no dispute can aiise; if, on the other hand, 
one does reason to an impossible conclusion, unless its 
158“ falsehood is too plainly manifest, people deny that it is 
impossible, so that the questioners do not get what they 
want. 

One should put forward all propositions that hold true of 
several cases, and to which either no objection whatever 
appears or at least not any on the suiface for when people 
5 cannot see any case in which it is not so, they admit it foi 
true. 

The conclusion should not be put in the form of a 
question 5 if it be, and the man shakes his head, it looks as 
if the reasoning had failed. For often, even if it be not put 
as a question but advanced as a consequence, people deny 
10 it, and then those who do not see that it follows ^ upon the 
pievious admissions do not lealize that those who deny it 
have been refuted * when, then, the one man meiely asks it 
as a question without even saying that it so follows, and 
the other denies it, it looks altogether as if the reasoning 
had failed. 

Not every universal question can form a dialectical pro- 
15 position as ordinarily undeistood, e. g. ‘What is man?’ or 
‘ How many meanings has “ the good ” ? ' For a dialectical 
premiss must be of a form to which it is possible to reply 
‘ Yes’ or ‘ No’, whereas to the aforesaid it is not possible. 
Foi this leason questions of this kind are not dialectical 
unless the questioner himself diaws distinctions or divisions 
before expressing them, e. g. ‘ Good means this, or this, 
^ 158*11. Read ori ov/idaiVet with Waltz. 
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does it not? ’ For questions of this sort are easily answered ao 
by a Yes or a No. Hence one should endeavour to 
formulate propositions of this kind in this form. It is at the 
same time also perhaps fair to ask the other man how many 
meanings of ‘ the good ’ theie are, whenever you have your- 
self distinguished and formulated them, and he will not 
admit them at all. 

Any one who keeps on asking one thing for a long time as 
is a bad inquirer. For if he does so though the person 
questioned keeps on answering the questions, clearly he 
asks a large number of questions, or else asks the same 
question a large number of times- in the one case he 
merely babbles, in the other he fails to reason . for reason- 
ing always consists of a small number of premisses. If, on 
the other hand, he does it because the person questioned 
does not answer the questions, he is at fault in not taking 
him to task or breaking off the discussion. 30 

3 There are certain hypotheses upon which it is at once 
difficult to bring, and easy to stand up to, an argument 
Such (e. g.) are those things which stand first and those 
which stand last in the order of nature. For the former 
require definition, while the latter have to be arrived at 
through many steps if one wishes to secure a continuous 
proof from first principles, or else all discussion about them 33 
wears the air of mere sophistry for to prove anything is 
impossible unless one begins with the appropriate principles, 
and connects inference with inference till the last are reached. 

Now to define fiist principles is just what answerers do not 
caie to do, nor do they pay any attention if the questioner 
makes a definition • and yet until it is clear what it is that 
is proposed, it is not easy to discuss it. This sort of thing 158” 
happens particularly in the case of the first principles foi 
while the other propositions are shown through these, these 
cannot be shown through anything else : we are obliged to 
understand every item of that sort by a definition. 

The inferences, too, that lie too close to the first principle 3 
are hard to treat in argument : for it is not possible to bring 
many arguments in regard to them, because of the small 
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number of those steps, between the conclusion and the 
principle, whereby the succeeding propositions have to be 
shown. The hardest, however, of all definitions to treat in 
argument are those that employ terms about which, in the 
10 first place, it is uncertain whether they aie used in one 
sense or several, and, furthei, whether they are used liteially 
or metaphorically by the definer. Foi because of their 
obscurity, it is impossible to aigue upon such terms , and 
because of the impossibility of saying whether this obscurity 
IS due to theii being used metaphoiically, it is impossible 
IS to refute them. 

In general, it is safe to suppose that, whenever any 
pioblem proves intractable, it cither needs definition or else 
beais either several senses, 01 a metaphorical sense, or it is 
not far removed from the first principles , or else the reason 
is that we have yet to discover in the first place just this — 
ao in which of the afoicsaid directions the souice of oui 
difficulty lies- when we have made this clear, then ob- 
viously our business must be either to define or to distin- 
guish, or to supply the intermediate premisses ‘ for it is 
thiough these that the final conclusions aie shown 

It often happens that a difficulty is found in discussing 
as or aiguing a given position because the definition has not 
been correctly rendered e g. ‘ Has one thing one contiary 
or many’’ hcic when the term ‘contraries’ has been 
properly defined, it is easy to bring people to see whether 
it is possible for the same thing to have several contraries 
or not in the same way also with other terms requiring 
definition. It appears also in mathematics that the difficulty 
1 ° in using a figure is sometimes due to a defect in definition , 
e. g. in pioving that the line which cuts the plane parallel 
to one side * divides similarly both the line which it cuts 
and the area ; whereas if the definition be given, the fact 
asserted becomes immediately cleai for the areas have 
the same fiaction subtracted from them as have the sides 
35 and this is the definition of ‘ the same latio ’. The 
most piimary of the elementary principles aie without 
exception very easy to show, if the definitions involved, 
’ Sc. of a parallelogram. 
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e g the nature of a line or of a circle, be laid down ; only 
the arguments that can be brought in regaid to each of 
them are not many, because theie are not many iiitei mediate 
steps. If, on the other hand, the definition of the starting- 
points be not laid down, to show them is difficult and may 
even prove quite impossible. The case of the significance 159“ 
of verbal expressions is like that of these mathematical 
conceptions 

One may be sure then, whenever a position is hard to 
discuss, that one or other of the aforesaid things has 
happened to it. Whenever, on the other hand, it is a 
harder task to aigue to the point claimed, i. e. the premiss, 5 
than to the resulting position, a doubt may arise whether 
such claims should be admitted or not • for if a man is 
going to refuse to admit it and claim that you shall argue 
to it as well, he will be giving the signal for a harder 
undertaking than was originally proposed if, on the other 
hand, he giants it, he will be giving the original thesis 
credence on the stiength of what is less credible than 
itself If, then, it is essential not to enhance the difficulty 
of the problem, he had better grant it ; if, on the other ro 
hand, it be essential to reason through piemisses that are 
better assuied, he had better refuse In other words, in 
serious mquiiy he ought not to giant it, unless he be more 
sure about it than about the conclusion , whereas in a dia- 
lectical exei else he may do so if he is merely satisfied of its 
ti uth Clearly, then, the circumstances under which such 
admissions should be claimed are different for a meie 
questioner and for a serious teacher. 

4 As to the formulation, then, and ai rangement of one’s 15 
questions, about enough has been said. 

With regard to the giving of answers, we must first 
define what is the business of a good answerer, as of a good 
questioner. The business of the questioner is so to develop 
the argument as to make the answerer utter the most 
extravagant paradoxes that necessarily follow because of ao 
his position while that of the answerer is to make it 
appear that it is not he who is responsible for the absurdity 
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or paradox, but only his position . for one may, perhaps, 
distinguish between the mistake of taking up a wrong 
position to start with, and that of not maintaining it 
properly, when once taken up. 

as Inasmuch as no lules are laid down for those who argue 5 
for the sake of training and of examination. — and the aim 
of those engaged in teaching or learning is quite different 
from that of those engaged in a competition , as is the 
latter from that of those who discuss things together in 
the spirit of inquiry for a learner should always state what 
he thinks : for no one is even trying to teach him what is 
30 false , whereas in a competition the business of the questioner 
IS to appear by all means to produce an effect upon the other, 
while that of the answerer is to appear unaffected by him , 
on the other hand, in an assembly of disputants discussing 
in the spiiit not of a competition but of an examination 
and inquiiy, there are as yet no articulate rules about what 
35 the answerer should aim at, and what kind of things he 
should and should not grant for the correct or incorrect 
defence of his position ^ — inasmuch, then, as we have no 
tradition bequeathed to us by others, let us try to say 
something upon the matter for ourselves. 

The thesis laid down by the answerer before facing the 
questioner's argument is bound of necessity to be one 
that is either generally accepted or generally rejected 
or else is neither • and moreover is so accepted or re- 
iSQ*" jected either absolutely or else with a restiiction, e. g. by 
some given person, by the speaker or by some one else. 
The manner, however, of its acceptance or rejection, what- 
ever it be, makes no difference for the right way to answer, 
i. e to admit or to refuse to admit what has been asked, 
will be the same in either case. If, then, the statement laid 
down by the answerer be generally rej’ected, the conclusion 
s aimed at by the questioner is bound to be one generally 
accepted, whereas if the formei be generally accepted, 
the latter is generally rejected : for the conclusion which 

‘ iS 9'‘26-36. Put oi yap . . . rrjy Biaiv in brackets, followed by 
a colon. » 
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the questioner tiies to draw is always the opposite of the 
statement laid down If, on the othei hand, what is laid 
down is geneially neither rejected nor accepted, the conclu- 
sion will be of the same type as well. Now since a man 
who reasons correctly demonstiatcs his proposed conclusion 
from premisses that are nioie generally accepted, and more 
familiar, it is clear that (i) wheie the view laid down by him 
is one that geneially is absolutely rcj'ccted, the answerer 10 
ought not to giant eilhei what is thus absolutely not 
accepted at all, or what is accepted indeed, but accepted 
less geneially than the questioner’s conclusion. For if the 
statement laid down by the answerer be geneially rej'ected, 
the conclusion aimed at by the questioner will be one that 
is generally accepted, so that the premisses secuied by the 
questioner should all be views generally accepted, and more 
generally accepted than his pioposed conclusion, if the less 15 
familiar is to be inferred thiough the more familiar. Conse- 
quently, if any of the questions put to him be not of this 
character, the answerer should not grant them. (2) If, on 
the other hand, the statement laid down by the answerer be 
geneially accepted without qualification, clearly the conclu- 
sion sought by the questioner will be one generally rej’ected 
without qualification Accoidingly,theanswerei should adm’t 
all views that are generally accepted and, of those that are 
not geneially accepted, all that aie less generally rejected 
than the conclusion sought by the questioner. Foi then he 
will probably be thought to have aigued sufficiently well. 

(3) Likewise, too, if the statement laid down by the answerei 20 
be neither rejected generally nor generally accepted; foi then, 
too, anything that appeals to be true should be granted, 
and, of the views not geneially accepted, any that are more 
generally accepted than the questioner’s conclusion , for in 
that case the result will be that the aigumcnts will be more 
geneially accepted. If, then, the view laid down by the 
answerer be one that is generally accepted 01 rejected 
without qualification, then the views that are accepted 
absolutely must be taken as the standard of compaiison as 
wheieas if the view laid down be one that is not generally 
accepted or 1 ejected, but only by the answerer, then the 
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standard whereby the latter must judge what is geneially 
accepted or not, and must grant oi refuse to grant the point 
asked, is himself.' If, again, the answerci be defending some 
one else’s opinion, then clearly it will be the latter’s judge- 
ment to which he must have regard in granting or denying 
the various points. This is why those, too, who introduce 
30 other’s opinions, e. g. that ‘ good and evil are the same thing ’, 
as Heraclitus says,^ refuse to admit the impossibility of con- 
traries belonging at the same time to the same thing ; not 
because they do not themselves ® believe this, but because 
on Heraclitus' piinciples one has to say so. The same 
thing is done also by those who take on the defence of 
35 one another’s positions, their aim being to speak as would 
the man who stated the position 

It is clear, then, what the aims of the answerer should be, 6 
whether the position he lays down be a view generally 
accepted without qualification or accepted by some definite 
person. Now every question asked is bound to involve 
some view that is either generally held or genei ally rejected 
or neither, and is also bound to be either 1 elevant to the 
argument or irrelevant • if then it be a view generally 
160“ accepted and 11 relevant, the answerer should grant it and 
remark that it is the accepted view if it be a view not 
generally accepted and irrelevant, he should grant it but 
add a comment that it is not generally accepted, in order 
to avoid the appearance of being a simpleton If it be 
relevant and also be generally accepted, he should admit 
that it is the view geneially accepted but say that it lies too 
5 close to the original proposition, and that if it be granted 
the problem proposed collapses. If what is claimed by the 
questioner be relevant but too generally rejected, the 
answerer, while admitting that if it be granted the conclu- 
sion sought follows, should yet protest that the proposition 
is too absurd to be admitted. Suppose, again, it be a view 
that is neither rejected generally nor generally accepted, 
then, if it be irielevant to the aigumcnt, it may be granted 
10 without restriction , if, however, it be relevant, the answeier 
' *S9***7' Read avrdi'. ’ Frr. 58, 102 Diels. ’ IS9*’32- Read airoU. 
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should add the comment that, if it be granted, the original 
problem collapses. For then the answerer will not be held 
to be personally accountable for what happens to him, if he 
grants the several points with his eyes open, and also the 
questioner will be able to draw his inference, seeing that all 
the premisses that arc more generally accepted than the 
conclusion are granted him. Those who try to draw an 
inference from premtsses*more generally rejected than the 15 
conclusion clearly do not reason correctly . hence, when 
men ask these things, they ought not to be granted. 

7 The questioner should be met in a like manner also in 
the case of teims used obscurely, i. e. in several senses. 
For the answerer, if he does not understand, is always 
permitted to say ' I do not understand ’ he is not compelled 
to reply ’Yes’ or ‘No’ to a question which may mean ao 
different things Cleaily. then, in the first place, if what 

is said be not clear he ought not to hesitate to say that he 
does not understand it , for often people encounter some 
difficulty from assenting to questions that are not clearly put 
If he understands the question and yet it covers many senses, 
then supposing what it says to be universally true or false, 35 
he should give it an unqualified assent 01 denial . if, on the 
other hand, it be paitly tiue and partly false, he should 
add a comment that it bears different senses, and also 
that in one it is true, in the other false • foi if he leave 
this distinction till later, it becomes uncertain whether 
originally as well he perceived the ambiguity or not. 

If he does not foresee the ambiguity, but assents to the 
question having in view the one sense of the words, then, 30 
if the questioner takes it in the other sense, he should say, 
‘That was not what I had m view when I admitted it; 

I meant the other sense ' . for if a term or expiession covers 
more than one thing, it is easy to disagree. If, however, 
the question i.s both clcai and simple, he should answer 
either ‘ Yes ’ or ‘ No ’. 

8 A premiss in reasoning alw’ays either is one of the con- 33 
stituent elements in the reasoning, or else goes to establish 
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one of these : (’and you can always tell when it is secured in 
order to establish something else by the fact of a number of 
similar questions being put for as a lulc people secuic theii 
universal by means eithei of induction oi of likeness) — 
accordingly the particular piopositions should all be ad- 
160'’ mitted, if they aie tiue and generally held. On the other 
hand, against the universal one should try to bring some 
negative instance , for to bring the argument to a standstill 
without a negative instance, either real or apparent, shows 
ill-tempei. If, then, a man refuses to grant the universal 
when supported^ by many instances, although he has no 
negative instance to show, he obviously shows ill-temper. 

5 If, moreovei, he cannot even attempt a countei-pioof that 
it is not true, far more likely is he to be thought ill-tempered 
— although even countei -proof is not enough, for we often 
hear arguments that are contiary to common opinions, whose 
solution is yet difficult, e.g the argument of Zeno® that it 
is impossible to move or to traverse the stadium but still, 
this is no reason for omitting to assert the opposites of these 
10 views. If, then, a man refuses to admit the proposition 
without having either a negative instance or some counter- 
argument to bring against it, clearly he is ill-tempered for 
ill-temper in argument consists in answering in ways other 
than the above, so as to wreck the reasoning. 

Before maintaining either a thesis or a definition the 9 
answerer should try his hand at attacking it by himself, 

15 for clearly his business is to oppose those positions from 
which questioneis demolish what he has laid down. 

He should beware of maintaining a hypothesis that is 
generally rejected and this it may be in two ways for it 
may be one which results in absurd statements, e. g. suppose 
any one were to say that everything is in motion or that 
nothing is , and also there are all those which only a bad 
ao character would choose, and which are implicitly opposed to 
men’s wishes, e. g. that pleasui e is the good, and that to do 

* l6o» 36-7 Begin parenthesis at . . , and substitute colon for 

bracket after epaTtiv ’ 160’’ 3 Read <l>aiviiuvov 
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injustice is better than to suffer it. For people then hate 
him, supposing him to maintain them not foi the sake of 
aigument but because he really thinks them. 

lo Of all arguments that reason to a false conclusion the 
right solution is to demolish the point on which the fallacy 
that occurs depends foi the demolition of any random 
point ^ is no solution, even though the point demolished be 35 
false. For the argument may contain many falsehoods, 
e. g. suppose some one to secure the premisses, ‘ He who 
sits, writes’ and ‘Sociates is sitting’: for from these it 
follows that ‘ Socrates is writing’. Now we may demolish 
the proposition ‘Socrates is sitting’, and still be no neaier 
a solution of the argument, it may be tiue that the point 
claimed is false ; but it is not on that that the fallacy of the 30 
argument depends for supposing that any one should 
happen to be sitting and not writing, it would be impossible 
in such a case to apply the same solution. Accordingly, it 
is not this that needs to be demolished, but rather that 
‘ He who sits, writes ’ for he who sits does not always 
wiite. He, then, who has demolished the point on which 
the fallacy depends, has given the solution of the aigument 
completely. Any one who knows that it is on such and 
such a point that the argument depends, knows the solution 35 
of it, just as in the case of a figure falsely drawn For it is 
not enough to object, even if the point demolished be a 
falsehood, but the reason of the fallacy should also be 
proved : for then it would be clear whether the man makes 
his objection with his eyes open or not. 

There are four possible ways of preventing a man from 161“ 
working his aigument to a conclusion. It can be done either 
by demolishing the point on which the falsehood that comes 
about depends, or by stating an objection directed against 
the questionei • for often when a solution has not as a matter 
of fact been brought, yet the questioner is rendered thereby 
unable to pursue the aigument any farther. Thirdly, one 
may object to the questions asked for it may happen that 5 
what the questioner wants does not follow from the ques- 
‘ I to** 24. Read o before uTiovv. 
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tions he has asked because he has asked them badly, whereas 
if something additional be granted the conclusion comes 
about. If, then, the questioner be unable to pursue his 
argument farther, the objection* would piopcrly be directed 
against the questioner ; if he can do so, then it would be 
against his questions. The fouith and woi.st kind of objec- 
10 tion is that which is directed to the time allowed for dis- 
cussion for some people bung objections of a kind which 
would take longer to answei than the length of the discussion 
in hand 

There aie then, as we said, foui ways of making objec- 
tions : but of them the first alone is a solution the others 
IS are just hindianccs and stumbling-blocks to pievcnt the 
conclusions. 

Adveise criticism of an argument on its own met its, and ii 
of it when presented in the foim of questions, aic two 
different things For often the failure to carry thiough the 
argument coriectly m discussion is due to the peison ques- 
tioned, because he will not grant the steps of which a correct 
argument might have been made against his position foi it 
ao is not in the power of the one side only to effect piopcrly 
a result that depends on both alike. Accoidingly it some- 
times becomes necessary to attack the speakei and not his 
position, when the answeier lies in wait for the points that 
are contraiy to the questioner and becomes abusive as well . 
when people lose their tempers in this way, then argument 
becomes a contest, not a discussion Morcovei , since argu- 
as ments of this kind are held not for the sake of instruction 
but for pui poses of practice and examination, cleaily one 
has to reason not only to true conclusions, but also to false 
ones, and not always thiough true premisses, but sometimes 
through false as well. For often, when a true pioposition is 
put forward, the dialectician is compelled to demolish it . 
and then false propositions have to be foi mulated. Some- 
30 times also when a false proposition is put forward, it has to 
be demolished by means of false piopositions for it is 
possible for a given man to believe what is not the fact 
‘ 161*9. P«ad q Evtrraaiv 
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more firmly than the tiuth. Accordingly, if the aigument 
be made to depend on something that he holds, it will be 
easier to pcisuade oi help him. He, howevei, who would 
rightly conveit any one to a diffeient opinion should do so 
in a dialectical and not in a contentious mannei, just as 
a geometrician should reason geomeli ically, whether his iS 
conclusion be false oi true what kind of syllogisms are 
dialectical has already been said.^ The principle that a 
man who hinders the common business is a bad partner, 
clearly applies to an argument as well ; foi in arguments 
as well theie is a common aim in view, except with mere 
contestants, for these cannot both reach the same goal , for 4° 
more than one cannot possibly win. It makes no difference 
whether he effects this as answerer or as questioner for 
both he who asks contentious questions is a bad dialectician, 
and also he who in answering fails to giant the obvious 
answer oi to understand the point of the questioner's 5 
inquiiy What has been said, then, makes it cleai that 
adveise criticism is not to be passed in a like stiain upon 
the argument on its own meiits, and upon the questioner: 
foi it may veiy well be that the argument is bad, but that 
the questioner has argued with the answerer in the best 
possible way ■ foi when men lose their tempeis. it may 
perhaps be impossible to make one’s inferences straight- 
forwaidly as one would wish we have to do as we can 10 
Inasmuch as it is indetci minate when people are claiming 
the admission of contrai y things, and when they aie claiming 
what originally they set out to prove — for often when they 
are talking by themselves they say contrary things, and 
admit afterwards what they have previously denied ; for 
which reason they often assent, when questioned, to contrary 
things and to what originally had to be proved — the argu- 15 
ment is sure to become vitiated. The responsibility, how- 
ever, for this rests with the answerer, because while refusing 
to grant othci points, he does grant points of that kind. 

It is, then, clear that adverse criticism is not to be passed 
in a like mannei upon questioners and upon their aigu- 
ments. 
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In itself an argument is liable to five kinds of adverse 
criticism : 

ao (i) The first is when neither the proposed conclusion nor 
indeed any conclusion at all is drawn from the questions 
asked, and when most, if not all, of the premisses on which 
the conclusion rests are false or geneially rejected, when, 
moreover, neither any withdrawals nor additions nor both 
together can bring the conclusions about, 
as (a) The second is, supposing the reasoning, though con- 
structed from the premisses, and in the manner, described 
above, were to be irrelevant to the original position 

(3) The third is, supposing ceitain additions would bring 
an inference about but yet these additions weie to be 
weaker than those that were put as questions, and le^ 
generally held than the conclusion. 

(4) Again, supposing certain withdrawals could effect the 
30 same; for sometimes people secuie more premisses than 

are necessary, so that it is not through them that the infer- 
ence comes about. 

(5) Moreover, suppose the premisses be less generally held 
and less credible than the conclusion, or if, though true, they 
require more trouble to prove than the proposed view. 

One must not claim that the reasoning to a proposed view 
35 shall in every case equally be a view generally accepted and 
convincing : for it is a direct result of the nature of things 
that some subjects of inquiry shall be easier and some 
harder, so that if a man brings people to accept his point 
fiom opinions that are as generally received as the case 
admits, he has argued his case correctly. Clearly, then, 
not even the argument itself is open to the same adverse 
criticism vthen taken in relation to the proposed conclusion 
and when taken by itself. For there is nothing to prevent 
43 the argument being open to reproach in itself, and yet com- 
162“ mendable in relation to the proposed conclusion, or again, 
vice versa, being commendable in itself, and yet open to 
reproach in relation to the proposed conclusion, whenever 
there are many piopositions both generally held and also 
true whereby it could easily be proved. It is possible also 
that an argument, even though brought to a conclusion, 
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may sometimes be worse than one which is not so con- 5 
eluded, whenever the premisses of the formei are silly, 
while its conclusion is not so , whereas the latter, though 
requiring certain additions, requires only such as are 
geneially held and true, and moreover does not rest as 
an argument on these additions. With those which bring 
about a true conclusion by means of false premisses, it is 
not fair to find fault : for a false conclusion must of necessity 
always be reached from a false premiss, but a true conclusion 10 
may sometimes be drawn even from false premisses ; as is 
deal from the Analytics.^ 

Whenever by the argument stated something is demon- 
strated, but that something is other than what is wanted and 
has no bearing whatever on the conclusion, then no inference 
as to the lattei ® can be drawn from it . and if there appears 
to be, it will be a sophism, not a proof. A philosopheme 15 
is a demonstrative inference ; an epichireme is a dialectical 
inference . a sophism is a contentious inference : an aporeme 
is an inference that reasons dialectically to a contradiction. 

If something were to be shown from premisses, both of 
which are views generally accepted, but not accepted with 20 
like conviction, it may very well be that the conclusion shown 
is something held more stiongly than either. If, on the other 
hand, general opinion be for the one and neither for nor 
against the other, or if it be for the one and against the other, 
then, if the pro and con be alike in the case of the premisses, 
they will be alike for the conclusion also’ if, on the other hand, 
the one preponderates, the conclusion too will follow suit. 

It is also a fault in reasoning when a man shows some- 
thing through a long chain of steps, when he might employ 25 
fewer steps and those already included in his argument: 
suppose him to be showing (e.g.) that one opinion is more 
properly so called than another, and suppose him to make 
his postulates as follows . ' x-in-itself is more fully x than 
anything else ’ . ‘ there genuinely exists an object of opinion 
in itself’ : therefore ‘ the objcct-of-opinion-in-itself is more 
fully an object of opinion than the particular objects of 
opinion ’. Now ‘ a relative term is more fully itself when 
* An. Pr. ii. 2. ’ 162* 14. Read Trfpi e’lceiVou. 
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its correlate is more fully itself’ : and ‘ there exists a genuine 
30 opinion-in-itsclf, which will be “ opinion " in a more accurate 
sense than the particulai opinions ’ . and it has been postu- 
lated both that ‘ a genuine opinion-in-itself exists and that 
‘x-in-itself is moie fully x than anything else’- therefore 
‘ this will be opinion in a more accurate^ sense ’. Wherein 
lies the viciousness of the reasoning^ Simply in that it 
conceals the ground on which the argument depends. 

35 An argument is clear in one, and that the most 01 dinary, 12 
sense, if it be so brought to a conclusion as to make no 
furthei questions necessary in another sense, and this is 
the type most usually advanced, when the propositions 
162'’ secured are such as compel the conclusion, and the argument 
is concluded * through premisses that are themselves con- 
clusions moi cover, it is so also if some step is omitted 
that geneially is fiimly accepted. 

An argument is called fallacious in four senses . (i) when 
it appeals to be brought to a conclusion, and is not really 
.3 so — what IS called ‘contentious’ reasoning- (a) when it 
comes to a conclusion but not to the conclusion proposed— 
which happens principally in the case of reduchones ad 
tmposstbtle (3) when it comes to the pioposed conclusion 
but not according to the mode of inquiry appropiiate to the 
case, as happens when a non-medical argument is taken to 
be a medical one, or one which is not geometrical for a 
10 geometrical argument, or one which is not dialectical for 
dialectical, whether the result reached be true or false : 
(4) if the conclusion be reached through false premisses 
of this type the conclusion is sometimes false, sometimes 
true for while a false conclusion is always the result of 
false premisses, a true conclusion may be drawn even from 
15 premisses that are not true, as was said above as well.® 
Fallacy in argument is due to a mistake of the arguer 
lather than of the argument, yet it is not always the fault 
of the aiguer either, but only when he is not aware of it- 
for we often accept on its merits in piefeience to manytiue 

' 162'* 32. Read auri; 36 $n nKpi^tartpa c'oru', with best MSS. 
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ones an argument which demolishes some true proposition,^ 
if It does so from premisses as far as possible generally ao 
accepted. For an argument of that kind does demonstrate 
othei things that are true • for one of the premisses laid 
down ought never to be theie at all, and this will then be 
demonstiated. If, however, a true conclusion were to be 
reached through premisses that are false and utteily 
childish, the argument is worse than many arguments that 
lead to a false conclusion, though an argument which 
leads to a false conclusion may also be of this type. Clearly 
then the first thing to ask in regard to the argument in 25 
itself is, ‘ Has it a conclusion ?’; the second, ‘ Is the conclu- 
sion true 01 false?’, the third, ‘ Of what kind of pi emisses 
does it consist ? ’ for if the latter, though false, be generally 
accepted, the argument is dialectical, whereas if, though 
true, they be generally rejected, it is bad if they be both 
false and also entirely contrary to general opinion, clearly 
it is bad, either altogether or else in relation to the particular 
matter in hand. 

13 Of the ways in which a questioner may beg the original 
question and also beg contiaries the true account has been 
given in the Analytics “ but an account on the level of 
general opinion must be given now. 

People appear to beg their original question in five 
ways . the first and most obvious being if any one begs 35 
the actual point requiring to be shown : this is easily 
detected when put in so many words ; but it is moie apt to 
escape detection in the case of different terms, or a term 
and an expression, that mean the same thing. A second 163* 
way occurs whenever any one begs universally something 
which he has to demonstiate in a particular case, sup- 
pose (e. g.) he were trying to prove that the knowledge 
of contraries is one and weie to claim that the knowledge 
of opposites in general is one : for then he is generally 
thought to be begging, along with a numbci of other 
things, that which he ought to have shown by itself. A 
third way is if any one were to beg in particular cases 5 

. ' i.e. a reductio ad absurdum. ' An. Pr. ii. 16. 
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what he undertakes to show univei sally e. g. if he under- 
took to show that the knowledge of contraiies is always 
one, and begged it of certain paiis of contraries* for he 
also is geneially considered to be begging independently 
and by itself what, together with a number of other things, 
he ought to have shown Again, a man begs the question 
if he begs his conclusion piecemeal supposing c. g that he 
had to show that medicine is a science of what leads to 
lo health and to disease, and weic to claim fiist the one, then 
the other, or, fifihlj’, if he wcie to beg the one oi the other 
of a pail of statements that necessarily involve one other , 
e. g. if he had to show that the diagonal is incommensur- 
able with the side, and were to beg that the side is 
incommensurable with the diagonal. 

The ways in which people assume contraries aic equal in 
number to those in which they beg then original question. 
15 For it would happen, firstly, if any one were to beg an 
opposite affirmation and negation; secondly, if he wcic to 
beg the contraiy terms of an antithesis, e, g that the same 
thing is good and evil, thirdly, suppose any one wcic to 
claim something universally and then piocccd to beg its 
contradictory in some paiticular case, c g if having sccuied 
that the knowledge of contraries is one, he weic to claim 
that the knowledge of what makes for health 01 for disease is 
lodiifeient; or, fourthly, suppose him, after postulating the 
latter view, to try to secuie univei sally the contradictory 
statement. Again, fifthly, suppose a man begs the contrary 
of the conclusion which necessarily comes about through the 
premisses laid down ; and this would happen suppose, even 
without begging the opposites in so many words, he were 
to beg two premisses such that this contradictory statement 
that is opposite to the first conclusion will follow from 
them. The securing of contraries differs from begging 
35 the original question in this way : in the latter case the 
mistake lies in regard to the conclusion ; for it is by a 
glance at the conclusion that we tell that the original 
question has been begged : whereas contrary views he in the 
premisses, viz. in a certain relation which they bear to one 
another. 
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14 The bcbt way to secure training and practice in arguments 
of this kind is in the first place to get into the habit of 30 
converting the arguments. For in this way we shall be 
better equipped for dealing with the proposition stated, and 
after a few attempts we shall know several arguments by 
heart. For by ‘conversion’ of an aigument is meant the 
taking the levcise of the conclusion together with the 
remaining propositions asked and so demolishing one of 
those that were conceded for it follows necessarily that 
if the conclusion be untrue, some one of the premisses is 33 
demolished, seeing that, given all the premisses, the conclu- 
sion was bound to follow. Always, in dealing with any 
proposition, be on the look-out for a line of argument both 
pro and con and on discovering it at once set about looking lea** 
for the solution of it • foi in this way you will soon find 
that you have trained yourself at the same time in both 
asking questions and answering them. If we cannot find 
any one else to argue with, we should argue with ouiselves. 
Select, moreover, arguments relating to the same thesis* 
and range them side by side . for this produces a plentiful 5 
supply of arguments foi carrying a point by sheer force, 
and in refutation also it is of great seiwice, whenever one is 
well stocked with arguments pro and con . for then you 
find youiself on yom guard against contrary statements to 
the one you wish to secure. Moreover, as contributing to 
knowledge and to philosophic wisdom the power of discern- 
ing and holding in one view the results of either of two 10 
hypotheses is no mean instiument; for it then only remains 
to make a right choice of one of them. For a task of this 
kind a certain natural ability is required ; in fact real 
natural ability just is the power rightly to choose the true 
and shun the false. Men of natural ability can do this ; for <5 
by a right liking or disliking for whatever is proposed to 
them they rightly select what is best. 

It is best to know by heart arguments upon those 
questions which are of most frequent occurrence, and par- 
ticularly in regard to those piopositions which are ultimate: 
for in discussing these answerers frequently give up in despair. 

‘ 1 63** 4-5. Read cxAcyowa irpit Tij» afr^v Bimv. 
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ao Moreover, get a good stock of definitions and have those 
of familial and piimary ideas at yoiii fingers’ ends for it is 
through these that reasonings are effected. You should try, 
moieover, to master the heads under which other arguments 
mostly tend to fall. For just as in geometiy it is useful to 
be practised in the elements, and in arithmetic to have the 
35 multiplication table up to ten at one’s fingcis’ ends — and 
indeed it make<! a great* difference in one’s knowledge of 
the multiples of other numbers too — likewise also in argu- 
ments it is a great advantage to be well up in regard to 
first principles, and to have a thorough knowledge of 
premisses at the tip of one’s tongue. For just as in a 
person with a trained memory, a memory of things them- 
30 selves is immediately caused by the mere mention of their 
loct, so these habits too will make a man readier in leason- 
ing, because he has his premisses classified before his mind’s 
eye, each under its number. It is better to commit to 
memory a premiss of general application than an argument . 
for it IS difficult to be even moderately ready with a first 
principle, or hypothesis. 

Moreover, you should get into the habit of tuining one 
35 argument into several, and conceal your proceduie as darkly 
as you can this kind of effect is best produced by keeping 
as far as possible away fiom topics akin to the subject of 
the argument. This can be done with arguments that are 
164 “ entirely universal, e. g. the statement that ‘ there cannot be 
one knowledge of more than one thing ' • for that is the case 
with both 1 dative terms and contraries and co-ordinates. 

Recoids of discussions should be made in a universal 
form, even though one has argued only some particular 
5 case : foi this will enable one to turn a single rule into 
seveial. A like lule applies in Rhetoric as well to enthy- 
memes. For yourself, however, you should as far as possible 
avoid universalizing your reasonings. You should, more- 
over, always examine arguments to see whether they rest on 
piinciplesofgcneial application foi all particular arguments 
really reason universally, as well, i c a particulai demonstra- 
10 tion always contains a universal demonstration, because it 
is impossible to leason at all without using universals.* 

^ 163 '’ 25 . Read t^ew, KOI /uya tut</i€pti, 
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You should display youi training in inductive reasoning 
against a young man, in deductive against an expert. You 
should try, moreover, to secure fiom those skilled in deduc- 
tion theii premisses, from inductive reasoneis their parallel 15 
cases , for this is the thing ^ in which they are respectively 
trained. In general, too, from your exercises in argumenta- 
tion you should try to cany away either a syllogism on 
some subject or a refutation 01 a proposition or an obj’ection, 
or whether some one put his question properly or improperly 
(whether it was yourself or some one else) and the point 
which made it the one or the othei . For this is what gives 164'’ 
one ability, and the whole object of training is to acquire 
ability, especially in regard to propositions and objections. 

For it is the skilled propounder and objector who is, speak- 
ing generally, a dialectician. To formulate a proposition 
is to form a number of things into one — for the conclusion 5 
to which the argument leads must be taken generally, as 
a single thing * — whereas to formulate an objection is to 
make one thing into many . for the objector either distin- 
guishes or demolishes, partly granting, partly denying the 
statements proposed. 

Do not argue with every one, nor practise upon the man 
in the street for there are some people with whom any 
argument is bound to degenerate. For against any one 10 
who is ready to try all means in order to seem not to be 
beaten, it is indeed fair to try all means of bringing about 
one's conclusion: but it is not good form. Wherefoie the 
best rule is, not lightly to engage with casual acquaintances, 
or bad argument is sure to result. For you see how in 
practising together people cannot refrain from contentious 
argument. '5 

It is best also to have ready-made arguments relating to 
those questions in which a very small stock will furnish 
us with arguments serviceable on a very large number of 
occasions. These are those that are universal, and those in 
regard to which it is rather difficult to produce points for 
ourselves from matters of everyday experience. 

^ Read in 1 64* 1 5 cV roury. 

’ 164^5. Read h S\af \ti^) 6 qi/cu. 
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I Let us now discuss sophistic refutations, i e. what appear 20 
to be refutations but are really fallacies instead. We will 
begin in the natural order with the fiist. 

That some reasonings are genuine, while others seem to 
be so but are not, is eMdent. This happens with argu- 
ments, as also elsevihere, thiough a certain likeness between 25 
the genuine and the sham For physically some people are 
in a vigorous condition, while others merely seem to be so by 164*’ 
blowing and rigging themselves out as the tribesmen do ao 
their victims for saciifice, and some people are beautiful 
thanks to their beauty, while others seem to be so, by dint of 
embellishing themselves So it is, too, with inanimate things, 
for of these, too, some are really silver and others gold, while 
others are not and merely seem to be such to our sense ; e g, 
things made of litharge and tin seem to be of silver, while 
those made of yellow metal look golden In the same way 25 
both reasoning and refutation are sometimes genuine, some- 
times not, though inexperience may make them appear so: 
for inexperienced people obtain only, as it were, a distant 
view of these things For reasoning rests on certain state- 165“ 
ments such that they invohe necessarily the assertion of 
something other than what has been stated, through what has 
been stated . refutation is reasoning involving the contradic- 
tory of the given conclusion Now some of them do not really 
achieve this, though they seem to do so for a number of 
reasons ; and of these the most prolific and usual domain is 
the argument that turns upon names only. It is impossible 5 
in a discussion to bring in the actual things discussed . we 
use their names as symbols instead of them , and therefore 
we suppose that what follows in the names, follows in the 
things as well, just as people who calculate suppose in 
regard to their counters. But the two cases (names and 10 
things) are not alike. For names are finite and so is the 
sum-total of formulae, while things are infinite in number. 
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Inevitably, then, the same formulae, and a single name, have 
a number of meanings. Accordingly just as, in counting, 
those who are not clever in manipulating their counters are 
■5 taken in by the experts, in the same way in arguments too 
those who are not well acquainted with the force of names 
misreason both in their own discussions and when they 
listen to others. For this reason, then, and for others to be 
mentioned later, there exists both reasoning and refutation 
that is apparent but not real Now for some people it is 
better worth while to seem to be wise, than to be wise with- 
out seeming to be (for the art of the sophist is the sem- 
blance of wisdom without the reality, and the sophist is one 
who makes money from an apparent but unreal wisdom) ; 
for them, then, it is clearly essential also to seem to accom- 
plish the task of. a wise man rather than to accomplish it 
without seeming to do so To reduce it to a single point 
as of contrast it is the business of one v\ho knows a thing, 
himself to avoid fallacies in the subjects which he knows 
and to be able to show up the man who makes them , and 
of these accomplishments the one depends on the faculty to 
render an answer, and the other upon the securing of one. 
Those, then, who would be sophists are bound to study the 
class of arguments aforesaid for it is worth their while : 

30 for a faculty of this kind will make a man seem to be wise, 
and this is the purpose they happen to have m view. 

Clearly, then, there exists a class of arguments of this 
kind, and it is at this kind of ability that those aim whom 
we call sophists. Let us now go on to discuss how many 
kinds there are of sophistical arguments, and how many in 
36 number are the elements of which this faculty is composed, 
and how many branches there happen to be of this inquiry, 
and the other factors that contribute to this art. 

Of arguments in dialogue form there are four classes : 9 

Didactic, Dialectical, Examination-argruments, and Con- 
ies’* tentious arguments. Didactic arguments are those that 
reason from the principles appropriate to each subject and 
not from the opinions held by the answerer (for the learner 
should take things on trust) dialectical arguments are 
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those that reason from premisses generally accepted, to the 
contradictory of a given thesis, examination-arguments 
are those that reason from premisses which are accepted by 5 
the answerer and which any one who pretends to possess 
knowledge of the subject is bound to know — in what 
manner, has been defined in another treatise ; ' contentious 
arguments are those that reason or appear to reason to a 
conclusion from premisses that appear to be generally 
accepted but are not so The subject, then, of demonstra- 
tive arguments has been discussed in the Analytics, while 
that of dialectic arguments and examination -arguments has 1° 
been discussed elsewhere . * let us now proceed to speak of 
the arguments used in competitions and contests 

3 First we must grasp the number of aims entertained by 
those who argue as competitors and rivals to the death. 
These are five in number, refutation, fallacy, paradox, sole- 
cism, and fifthly to reduce the opponent in the discussion 15 
to babbling— i e. to constrain him to repeat himself a 
number of times or it is to produce the appearance of 
each of these things without the reality. For they choose if 
possible plainly to refute the other party, or as the second 
best to show that he is committing some fallacy, or as a 
third best to lead him into paradox, or fourthly to reduce 
him to solecism, 1. e. to make the answerer, in consequence 10 
of the argument, to use an ungrammatical expression ; or, 
as a last resort, to make him repeat himself. 

4 There are two styles of refutation’ for some depend 
on the langpiage used, while some are independent of lan- 
guage. Those ways of producing the false appearance of an 35 
argument which depend on language are six in number ■ 
they are ambiguity, amphiboly, combination, division of 
words, accent, form of expression. Of this we may assure 
ourselves both by induction, and by syllogistic proof based 
on this — and it may be on other assumptions as well — 
that this is the number of ways in which we might fail 
to mean the same thing by the same names or expressions 
Arguments such as the following depend upon ambiguity 30 

* Top. viii. 5. * Tt^. i-viii. 
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‘ Those learn who know for it is those who know their 
letters who learn the letters dictated to them.’ For to 
‘ learn ’ is ambiguous , it signifies both ‘ to understand ’ by 
the use of knowledge, and also ‘ to acquire knowledge ’ 
Again, ‘ Evils are good for what needs to be is good, and 
35 evils must needs be.’ For ‘ what needs to be ’ has a double 
meaning: it means what is inevitable, as often is the case 
with evils, too (for evil of some kind is inevitable), while on 
the other hand we say of good things as well that they 
‘ need to be ’. Moreover, ‘ The same man is both seated 
and standing and he is both sick and in health for it is he 
who stood up who is standing, and he who is recovering 
166“ who IS in health . but it is the seated man who stood up, 
and the sick man who was recovering.’ For ‘ The sick 
man does so and so ’, or ‘ has so and so done to him ' is 
not single in meaning . sometimes it means ‘ the man who 
is sick or is seated now ’, sometimes ‘ the man who was sick 
formerly Of course, the man who was recovering was 
5 the sick man, who leally was sick at the time • but the man 
who is in health is not sick at the same time • he is ‘ the 
sick man ’ in the sense not that he is sick now, but that he 
was sick formerly. Examples such as the following 
depend upon amphiboly ‘ I wish that you the enemy may 
capture.’ Also the thesis, ‘ There must be knowledge of 
what one knows ’ . for it is possible by this phrase to mean 
that knowledge belongs to both the knower and the known. 
Also, ‘ There must be sight of what one sees . one sees the 
10 pillar; the pillar has sight’. Also, 'What you pro- 
fess to-be, that you profess-to-be ■ you profess a stone to-be • 
ergo you profess-to-be a stone ’ Also, ' Speaking of the 
silent is possible ’ . for ‘ speaking of the silent ’ also has 
a double meaning : it may mean that the speaker is silent 
or that the things of which he speaks are so.* There are 
IS three varieties of these ambiguities and amphibolies: (i) 
When either the expression or the name has strictly more 
than one meaning, e. g. oeroy and the ‘ dog ’ ; {2) when by 
custom we use them so ; (3) when words that have a simple 
sense taken alone have more than one meaning in com- 
* Cf. PI. Euthyd. 300 b-C. ^ 
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bination , e. g. ‘knowing letters’. For each word, both 
‘ knowing ’ and ‘ letters possibly has a single meaning : 20 
but both together have more than one — either that the 
letters themselves have knowledge or that some one else has 
it of them 

Amphibol)' and ambiguity, then, depend on these modes 
of speech. Upon the combination of words there depend 
instances such as the following . ‘ A man can walk while 
sitting, and can write while not writing’ For the mean- 
ing IS not the same if one divides the words and if one com- 25 
bines them in saying that ‘it is possible to walk-while- 
sitting ’ [and write while not writing].^ The same applies 
to the latter phrase, too, if one combines the words ‘ to 
write-while-not-wnting ' for then it means that he has the 
power to write and not to write at once ; whereas if one 
does not combine them, it means that when he is not writ- 
ing he has the power to wmite. Also, ‘ He knows now if 3° 
he has learnt his letters.’* Moreover, there is the saying 
that ‘ One single thing if you can carry a crowd you can 
carry’ too ’. 

Upon division depend the propositions that 5 is s and 3, 
and even and odd, and that the greater is equal : for it is that 
amount and more besides For the same phrase would not 35 
be thought always to have the same meaning when divided 
and when combined, e g ‘ I made thee a slave once a free 
man ’,® and ‘ God-like Achilles left fifty a hundred men ’.* 

An argument depending upon accent it is not easy to 
construct in unwritten discussion ; in written discussions and 166'’ 
in poetry it is easier. Thus(e g.) some people emend Homer 
against those who criticize as unnatural his expression rb /ibp 
ov KaTavvOtrai S/i^pa.^ For they solve the difficulty by a 
change of accent, pronouncing the ov with an acuter accent. 5 
Also, in the passage about Agamemnon’s dream, they say 
that Zeus did not himself say ‘We grant him the fulfilment 

* 166*26-7 The words (tnl ypo^on-a should probably be 

omitted : and read to KaOrifitvop (26) and to fit) ^pd^ovTo (27). 

^ 166^30 Read fiavdavei i>vp ypdfifUiTa tlir€p (pitvdavtVy omitting 

n fTritTTnrnt 

* Source unknown, but cf. Terence, Aftdria^ 1. 1, lo. 

* Source unlmown. ' Jhad^ 328. 
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of his prayer V but that he bade the dream grant it 
Instances such as these, then, turn upon the accentuation. 

10 Others come about owing to the form of expression used, 
when what is really different is expressed in the same form, 
e. g. a masculine thing by a feminine termination, or a 
feminine thing by a masculine, or a neuter by either a 
masculine or a feminine ; or, again, when a quality is 
expressed by a termination proper to quantity or vice 
versa, or what is active by a passive word, or a state by an 
active word, and so forth with the other divisions pre- 
15 viously® laid down. For it is possible to use an expres- 
sion to denote what does not belong to the class of actions 
at all as though it did so belong. Thus (e g) ‘flourish- 
ing ’ is a word which in the form of its expression is like 
‘cutting’or ‘building’, yet the one denotes a certain quality 
— i. e. a certain condition — while the other denotes a certain 
action. In the same manner also in the other instances. 

JO Refutations, then, that depend upon language are drawn 
from these common-place rules. Of fallacies, on the other 
hand, that are independent of language there are seven 
kinds : 

(1) that which depends upon Accident : 

(2) the use of an expression absolutely or not absolutely 
but with some qualification of respect, or place, or time, or 
relation : 

(3) that which depends upon ignorance of what ‘ refuta- 
tion ' is : 

jj (4) that which depends upon the consequent : 

(5) that which depends upon assuming the original con- 
clusion : ® 

(6) stating as cause what is not the cause • 

(7) the making of more than one question into one. 

Fallacies, then, that depend on Accident occur whenever 5 
any attribute is claimed to belong in a like manner to a 
3o thing and to its accident. For since the same thing has 

* The words occur not m the passage relerred to, Ihad, B 1-35, 
but in 4 > 297 

* Toi> 1 9 

“ Read, with Strache, irapa ro tv "Kap^avtiv, 
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many accidents there is no necessity that all the same attri- 
butes ^ should belong’ to all of a thing’s predicates and to 
their subject as well. Thus (e. g ), ‘ If Coriscus be different 
from “ man ”, he is different from himself for he is a man ’ . 
or ‘ If he be different from Socrates, and Socrates be a man, 
then ', they say, ‘ he has admitted that Coriscus is different 35 
from a man, because it so happens {accidtt) that the person 
from whom he said that he (Coriscus) is different is a man 
Those that depend on whether an expression is used 
absolutely or m a certain respect and not strictly, occur 
whenever an expression used in a particular sense is taken 
as though it w^ere used absolutely, e g in the argument ‘ If 167“ 
what IS not is the object of an opinion, then what is not is’ 
for it IS not the same thing ‘ to be r ’ and ‘ to be ’ absolutely 
Or again, ‘ W'^hat is, is not, if it is not a particular kind of 
being, e g. if it is not a man ’ For it is not the same thing 
‘ not to be .a;' and ‘ not to be ’ at all . it looks as if it w'ere, 
because of the closeness of the expression, i e because ‘ to S 
be .a: ’ is but little different from ‘ to be ’, and ‘ not to be ’ 
from ‘ not to be ’ Likewise also with any argument that 
turns upon the point whether an expression is used in a 
certain respect or used absolutely. Thus e g ‘ Suppose an 
Indian to be black all over, but w'hite in respect of his 
teeth , then he is both white and not white.’ Or if both 
characters belong in a particular respect, then, they say, 

‘ contrary attributes belong at the same time '. This kind 10 
of thing is in some cases easily seen by any one, e g. sup- 
pose a man w'ere to secure the statement that the Ethiopian 
is black, and were then to ask whether he is white in 
respect of his teeth , and then, if he be white in that 
respect, were to suppose at the conclusion of his questions 
that therefore he had proved dialectically that he was both 
white and not white But in some cases it often passes 
undetected, viz m all cases where, whenever a statement is 
made of something in a certain respect, it would be gener- 13 
ally thought that the absolute statement follows as w^ell, 
and also in all cases where it is not easy to see which of the 
attributes ought to be rendered strictly. A situation of 
* 166'’ 3a. Read raira. 

o 
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this kind arises, where both the opposite attributes belong 
alike : for then there is general support for the view that 
one must agree absolutely to the assertion of both, or of 
neither : e g if a thing is half white and half black, is it 
ao white or black ’ 

Other fallacies occur because the terms ‘ proof or ' refuta- 
tion ’ have not been defined, and because something is left 
out in their definition. For to refute is to contradict one 
and the same attribute — not merely the name, but the 
reality — and a name that is not merely synonymous but the 
as same name — and to confute it from the propositions granted, 
necessarily, without including in the reckoning the original 
point to be proved, in the same respect and relation and 
manner and time in which it was asserted. A ‘ false asser- 
tion ’ about anything has to be defined in the same way. 
Some people, however, omit some one of the said condi- 
tions and give a merely apparent refutation, showing (e g) 
that the same thing is both double and not double for two 
JO is double of one, but not double of three Or, it may be, 
they show that it is both double and not double of the same 
thing, but not that it is so in the same respect for it is 
double in length but not double in breadth Or, it may be, 
they show it to be both double and not double of the same 
thing and in the same respect and mannei, but not that it is so 
at the same time . and therefore their refutation is merely 
35 apparent. One might, with some violence, bring this 
fallacy into the group of fallacies dependent on language 
as well 

Those that depend on the assumption of the original point 
to be proved, occur in the same way, and in as many ways, 
as it is possible to beg the original point , they appear to 
refute because men lack the power to keep their eyes at 
once upon what is the same and what is different. 

167'’ The refutation which depends upon the consequent arises 
because people suppose that the relation of consequence is 
convertible For whenever, suppose A is, B necessarily is, 
they then suppose also that if B is, A necessarily is. This 
■i IS also the source of the deceptions that attend opinions 
based on sense-perception. For people often suppose bile^ 
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to be honey because honey is attended by a yellow colour : 
also, since after ram the ground is wet in consequence, we 
suppose that if the ground is wet, it has been raining, 
whereas that does not necessarily follow. In rhetoric 
proofs from signs are based on consequences. For when 
rhetoricians wish to show that a man is an adulterer, they lo 
take hold of some consequence of an adulterous life, vdz. 
that the man is smartly dressed, or that he is observed to 
wander about at night There are, however, many people 
of whom these things are true, while the charge in question 
is untrue. It happens like this also in real reasoning; e. g 
Melissus’ argument, that the universe is eternal, assumes 
that the universe has not come to be ifor from what is not 
nothing could possibly come to be) and that what has come 15 
to be has done so from a first beginning If, therefore, the 
universe has not come to be, it has no first beginning, and 
is therefore eternal. But this does not necessarily follow 
for even if what has come to be always has a first beginning, 
it does not also follow that what has a first beginning has 
come to be . any more than it follow's that if a man in 
a fe\er be hot, a man who is hot must be in a fever. ao 

The refutation which depends upon treating as cause 
what is not a cause, occurs whenever w'hat is not a cause 
IS inserted in the argument, as though the refutation de- 
pended upon It This kind of thing happens in arguments 
that reason ad nnposstbile for in these we are bound to 
demolish one of the premisses. If, then, the false cause be 
reckoned in among the questions that are necessarj’ to >5 
establish the resulting impossibility, it will often be thought 
that the refutation depends upon it, e g in the proof that 
the ‘ soul ’ and ' life ’ are not the same : for if coming-to-be 
be contrary to perishing, then a particular form of perishing 
will have a particular form of coming-to-be as its contrarj' : 
now death is a particular form of perishing and is contrary 
to life life, therefore, is a coming-to-be, and to live is to 
come-to-be. But this is impossible . accordingly, the ‘ soul ’ s® 
and ‘ life ‘ are not the same Now' this is not proved for 
the impossibility results all the same, even if one does not 
say that life is the same as the soul, but merely says that 
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life is contrary to death, which is a form of perishing, and 
that perishing has ‘ coming-to-be ’ as its contrary. Argu- 
ments of that kind, then, though not inconclusive absolutely, 

35 are inconclusive in relation to the proposed conclusion. 
Also even the questioners themselves often fail quite as 
much to see a point of that kind. 

Such, then, are the arguments that depend upon the con- 
sequent and upon false cause. Those that depend upon 
the making of two questions into one occur whenever the 
plurality is undetected and a single answer is returned as if 
i 68 “ to a single question. Now, in some cases, it is easy to see that 
there is more than one, and that an answer is not to be 
given, e. g. ‘ Does the earth consist of sea. or the sky ? ’ 
But in some cases it is less easy, and then people treat the 
question as one, and either confess their defeat by failing to 
answer the question, or are exposed to an apparent refuta- 
5 tion. Thus ‘ Is A and is ^ a man ? ’ ‘ Yes ’ ‘ Then if 

any one hits A and he will strike a man ’ (singular), not 
men ’ (plural) Or again, where part is good and part bad, 

‘ is the whole good or bad > ’ For whichever he says, it is 
possible that he might be thought to expose himself to an 
10 apparent refutation or to make an apparently false state- 
ment: for to say that something is good which is not good, 
or not good which is good, is to make a false statement. 
Sometimes, however, additional premisses may actually give 
rise to a genuine refutation , e. g suppose a man were to 
grant that the descriptions ‘ white ’ and ‘ naked ’ and ' blind ’ 
apply to one thing and to a number of things in a like sense. 
For if ‘ blind ’ describes a thing that cannot see though nature 
designed it to see, it will also describe things that cannot 
15 see though nature designed them to do so. Whenever, then, 
one thing can see while another cannot, they will either both 
be able to see or else both be blind ; which is impossible. 

The right way, then, is either to divide apparent proofs 6 
and refutations as above, or else to refer them all to ignor- 
ance of what ‘ refutation ’ is, and make that our starting- 
point . for it is possible to analyse all the aforesaid modes 
90 of fallacy into breaches of the definition of a refutation. 
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In the first place, we may see if they are inconclusive : for 
the conclusion oug'ht to result from the premisses laid down, 
so as to compel us necessarily to state it and not merely to 
seem to compel us Next we should also take the definition 
bit by bit, and try the fallacy thereby For of the fallacies 
that consist in language, some depend upon a double 
meaning, e g. ambiguity of words and of phrases, and the 
fallacy of like verbal forms (for we habitually speak of as 
everydiing as though it were a particular substance) — while 
fallacies of combination and division and accent arise because 
the phrase in question or the term as altered ^ is not the 
same as was intended. Even this, however, should be the 
same, just as the thing signified should be as well, if a refu- 
tation or proof IS to be effected , e. g if the point concerns 
a doublet, then you should draw the conclusion of a ‘ doublet', 30 
not of a ‘ cloak ' For the former conclusion also would be 
true, but it has not been proved ; we need a further question 
to show that ‘ doublet ’ means the same thing, in order to 
satisfy any one who asks why you think your point proved. 

Fallacies that depend on Accident are clear cases of 
tgnoraho elenchi when once ‘proof has been defined. 

For the same definition ought to hold good of ‘ refutation ’ 35 
too, except that a mention of ‘ the contradictory ’ is here 
added . for a refutation is a proof of the contradictory 
If, then, there is no proof as regards an accident of anything, 
there is no refutation For supposing, when A and B are, 

C must necessarily be, and C is white, there is no necessity 
for it to be white on account of the syllogism So, if the 40 
triangle has its angles equal to two right-angles, and it 168’’ 
happens to be a figure, or the simplest element or starting 
point. It is not because it is a figure or a starting point or 
simplest element that it has this character. For the demon- 
stration proves the point about it not qjta figure or qua 
simplest element, but qua triangle. Likewise also in other 
cases If, then, refutation is a proof, an argument which 
argued per accidens could not be a refutation It is, how- 5 
ever, just in this that the experts and men of science 
generally suffer refutation at the hand of the unscientific 
j * 168*^ 28. Read ToSm/ia r 6 Bia<l>fpov, 
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for the latter meet the scientists with reasonings constituted 
per accidens , and the scientists for lack of the power to 
draw distinctions either say ‘ Yes ' to their questions, or 
10 elgp people suppose them to have said ‘ Yes although they 
have not.^ 

Those that depend upon whether something is said in 
a certain respect only or said absolutely, are clear cases of 
ignoraho elencht because the affirmation and the denial 
are not concerned with the same point For of ‘ white in 
a certain respect ’ the negation is ‘ not white in a certain 
respect ’, while of ‘ white absolutely ’ it is ‘ not white, 
absolutely If, then, a man treats the admission that 
a thing is ‘ white in a certain respect ’ as though it were 
15 said to be ^^hite absolutely, he does not effect a refutation, 
but merely appears to do so owing to ignorance of what 
refutation is 

The clearest cases of all, however, are those that were 
previously described* as depending upon the definition 
of a ' refutation ' . and this is also why they were called 
by that name. For the appearance of a refutation is 
produced because of the omission in the defihition, and 
30 if we divide fallacies in the above manner, we ought to set 
‘ Defective definition ’ as a common mark upon them all. 

Those that depend upon the assumption of the original 
point and upon stating as the cause what is not the cause, 
are clearly shown to be cases of igtioraiio elenchi through 
the definition thereof. For the conclusion ought to come 
about ^ ‘ because these things are so and this does not 
*5 happen where the premisses are not causes of it . and 
again it should come about without taking into account the 
original point, and this is not the case with those arguments 
which depend upon begging the original point. 

Those that depend upon the consequent are a branch of 
Accident : for the consequent is an accident, only it differs 
from the accident in this, that you may secure an admission 
of the accident in the case of one thing only (e. g the 
30 identity of a yellow thing and honey and of a white thing 

' 168'’ 9. Read Sdirat ’ 167*21-35. 

• 168** 24 omitting njTwi roO. ‘ Cf. An. Pr. A. 1. 24** 18. „ 
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and swan), whereas the consequent always involves more 
than one thing for we claim that things that are the same 
as one and the same thing are also the same as one another, 
and this is the ground of a refutation dependent on the 
consequent. It is, however, not always true, e. g. suppose 
that A and B are ‘ the same ’ as C per accidens ^ ; for both 
‘ snow ’ and the ‘ swan ’ are the same as something ' white 
Or again, as in Melissus’ argument,** a man assumes that to 35 
‘ have been generated ’ and to ‘ have a beginning ’ are the 
same thing, or to ‘ become equal ’ and to ‘ assume the same 
magnitude For because what has been generated has 
a beginning, he claims also that what has a beginning has 
been generated, and argues as though both what has been 
generated and what is finite ® were the same because each 
has a beginning. Likewise also in the case of things that 40 
are made equal he assumes that if things that assume one i6g^ 
and the same magnitude become equal, then also things 
that become equal assume one magnitude .* i. e. he assumes 
the consequent Inasmuch, then, as a refutation depending 
on accident consists in ignorance of what a refutation is, 
clearly so also does a refutation depending on the conse- 
quent. We shall have further to examine this in another 5 
way as well.’’ 

Those fallacies that depend upon the making of several 
questions into one consist in our failure to dissect '' the defi- 
nition of* proposition ’ For a proposition is a single state- 
ment about a single thing. For the same definition applies 
to * one single thing only ' and to the * thing simply, e g. 
to * man ' and to ‘ one single man only ' ; and likewise also 10 
in other cases. If, then, a * single proposition ’ be one which 
claims a single thing of a single thing, a * proposition ’, 
simply, will also be the putting of a question of that kind. 

Now since a proof starts from propositions and refutation 
is a proof, refutation, too, will start from propositions. If, 
then, a proposition is a single statement about a single thing, 

’ 168*’ 34. Omit XfUKciv with and B 

‘ Cf 167'’ 13 ’ ids'* 40. Read tA a-f jrepao-fxtpov. 

* t69'’2 Read Xapj 3 a»fii> with and £ 

“ Chs 24, 28 

* 169“ 7. Omitting ^ duuptiv with A and B. 
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it is obvious that this fallacy too consists in ignorance of 
15 what a refutation is for in it what is not a proposition 
appears to be one. If, then, the answerer has returned an 
answer as though to a single question, there will be a refu- 
tation ; while if he has returned one not really but appar- 
ently, there will be an apparent refutation of his thesis. All 
the types of fallacy,* then, fall under ignorance of what 
a refutation is, some of them ® because the “ contradiction, 

JO which is the distinctive mark of a refutation, is merely 
apparent, and the rest failing to conform to the definition 
of a proof 

The deception comes about in the case of arguments that 7 
depend on ambiguity of words and of phrases because we 
are unable to divide the ambiguous term (for some terms it 
is not easy to divide, e. g. ‘ unity ’, ‘ being ’, and * sameness ’)i 
35 while in those that depend on combination and division, it is 
because we suppose that it makes no difference whether the 
phrase be combined or divided, as is indeed the case with 
most phrases. Likewise also with those that depend on 
accent: for the loweiing or raising of the voice upon 
a phrase is thought not to alter its meaning — with any 
phrase, or not with many. With those that depend on the 
30 form of expression it is because of the likeness of expres- 
sion. For It is hard to distinguish what kind of things are 
signified by the same and what by different kinds of expres- 
sion . for a man who can do this is practically next door to 
the understanding of the truth* A specif reason why 
a man is liable to be hurried into assent to the fallacy is that 
we suppose every predicate of anything to be an individual 
thing, and we understand it as being one with the thing 
and we therefore treat it as a substance • for it is to that 
33 which is one with a thing or substance, as also to substance 
itself, that ‘ individuality ’ and * being ’ are deemed to belong 
in the fullest sense. For this reason, too, this type of fallacy 
is to be ranked among those that depend on language ; in 

’ l6g“i8 Read rpoTToi 
“ 169“ 19 7ra/)n \e^iv appears to be a gloss 
® 169® 20. Read (jiatvofitvi} ^ apTitpatris (\V allies). 
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the first place, because the deception is effected the more 
readily when we are inquiring into a problem in company 
with others than when we do so by ourselves (for an inquiry 
with another person is carried on by means of speech, 
whereas an inquiry by oneself is carried on quite as much 
by means of the object itself) ; secondly a man is liable to be 4° 
deceived, even when inquiring by himself, when he takes 169’’ 
speech as the basis of his inquiry moreover the deception 
arises out of the likeness (of two different things), and the 
likeness arises out of the language. With those fallacies 
that depend upon Accident, deception comes about ^ because 
we cannot distinguish the sameness and otherness of terms, 
i e. their unity and multiplicity, or what kinds of predicate 5 
have all the same accidents as their subject Likewise also 
with those that depend on the Consequent for the conse- 
quent IS a branch of Accident Moreover, in many cases 
appearances point to this — and the claim is made — that if 
^ IS inseparable from B, so also is B from A. With those 
that depend upon an imperfection in the definition of a 10 
refutation, and with those that depend upon the difference 
between a qualified and an absolute statement, the deception 
consists in the smallness of the difference involved ; for we 
treat the limitation to the particular thing or respect or 
manner or time as adding nothing to the meaning, and so 
grant the statement universally. Likewise also in the case 
of those that assume the original point, and those of false 
cause, and all that treat a number of questions as one for 
in all of them the deception lies in the smallness of the 15 
difference for our failure to be quite exact in our definition 
of ‘ premiss ’ and of ‘ proof’ is due to the aforesaid reason 

8 Since we know on how many points apparent syllogisms 
depend, we know also on how many sophistical syllogisms 
and refutations may depend. By a sophistical refutation 20 
and syllogism I mean not only a syllogism or refutation 
which appears to be valid but is not, but also one which, 
though It is valid, only appears to be appropriate to the 
thing in question These are those which fail to refute and 

* 169** 3 sc. fj asranj ytVeroi from 169* 22, as also in 169* 3 ®" 
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prove people to be ignorant according to the nature of the 
thing in question, which was the function of the art of 
>5 examination Now the art of examining is a branch of 
dialectic and this may prove a false conclusion because 
of the ignorance of the answerer. Sophistic refutations on 
the other hand, even though they prove the contradictory 
of his thesis, do not make clear whether he is ignorant . for 
sophists entangle the scientist as well with these arguments 
30 That we know them by the same line of inquiry is clear 
for the same considerations which make it appear to an 
audience that the points required for the proof were asked 
in the questions and that the conclusion was proved, would 
make the answerer think so as well, so that false proof will 
occur through all or some of these means . for what a man 
has not been asked but thinks he has granted, he would 
35 also grant if he were asked Of course, in some cases the 
moment we add the missing question, we also show up its 
falsity, e g in fallacies that depend on language and on 
solecism. If then, fallacious proofs of the contradictory of 
a thesis depend on their appearing to refute, it is clear that 
the considerations on which both proofs of false conclusions 
and an apparent refutation depend must be the same in 
40 number. Now an apparent refutation depends upon the 
170“ elements involved in a genuine one for the failure of one 
or other of these must make the refutation merely apparent, 
e. g. that which depends on the failure of the conclusion to 
follow from the argument (the argument ad imposstbtle) 
and that which treats two questions as one and so depends 
upon a flaw in the premiss, and that which depends on the 
substitution of an accident for an essential attribute, and — 
5 a branch of the last — that which depends upon the conse- 
quent: moreover, the conclusion may follow not in fact but 
only verbally ; then, instead of proving the contradictory 
universally and in the same respect and relation and 
manner, the fallacy may be dependent on some limit of 
extent or on one or other of these qualifications : more- 
over, there is the assumption of the original point * to be 
proved, in violation of the clause ' without reckoning in the 
* 170*9. Read ri (ro) ei> opxo _ 
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original point ’ Thus we should have the number of con- 
siderations on which the fallacious proofs depend for they lo 
could not depend on more, but all will depend on the 
points aforesaid 

A sophistical refutation is a refutation not absolutely but 
relatively to some one : and so is a proof, in the same way. 
For unless that which depends upon ambiguity assumes 
that the ambiguous term has a single meaning, and that 
which depends on like verbal forms assumes that substance 15 
is the only category, and the rest in the same way, there 
will be neither refutations nor proofs, either absolutely or 
relatively to the answerer • whereas if they do assume these 
things, they will stand, relatively to the answerer ; but 
absolutely they will not stand . for they have not secured a 
statement that does have a single meaning, but only one 
that appears to have, and that only from this particular man. 

9 The number of considerations on which depend the ao 
refutations of those who are refuted, we ought not to try to 
grasp without a knowledge of everything that is. This, 
however, is not the province of any special study • for 
possibly the sciences are infinite in number, so that obviously 
demonstrations may be infinite too. Now lefutations may 
be true as well as false for whenever it is possible to 
demonstrate something, it is also possible to refute the 
man who maintains the contradictory of the truth, e. g. >5 
if a man has stated that the diagonal is commensurate 
with the side of the square, one might refute him by 
demonstrating that it is incommensurate Accordingly, 
to exhaust all possible refutations we shall have to have 
scientific knowledge of everything* for some refutations 
depend upon the principles that rule in geometry and 
the conclusions that follow from these, others upon those 
that rule in medicine, and others upon those of the other 
sciences. For the matter of that, the false refutations like- 3 ° 
wise belong to the number of the infinite . for according 
to every art there is false proof, e. g according to geo- 
metry there is false geometrical proof, and according 
to medicine there is false medical proof. By ‘ according to 
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the art ’ I mean ‘ according to the principles of it 
Clearly, then, it is not of all refutations, but only of those 
35 that depend upon dialectic that we need to grasp the 
common-place rules for these stand in a common relation 
to every ait and faculty. And as regards the refutation 
that is according to one or other of the particular sciences 
it is the task of that particular scientist to examine whether 
it is merely apparent without being real, and, if it be real, 
what is the reason for it • whereas it is the business of 
dialecticians so to examine the refutation that proceeds from 
the common first principles that fall under no particular 
special study. For if we grasp the starting-points of the 
40 accepted proofs on any subject whatever we grasp those of 
170’’ the refutations current on that subject For a refutation is 
the proof of the contradictory of a given thesis, so that either 
one or two proofs of the contradictory constitute a refuta- 
tion. We grasp, then, the number of considerations on 
which all such depend : if, however, we grasp this, we also 
grasp their solutions as well ; for the objections to these 
5 are the solutions of them. We also grasp the number of 
considerations on which those refutations depend, that are 
merely apparent — apparent, I mean, not to everybody, but 
to people of a certain stamp , for it is an indefinite task if 
one is to inquire how many are the considerations that 
make them apparent to the man in the street Accordingly 
it is clear that the dialectician’s business is to be able to 
grasp on how many considerations depends the formation, 
through the common first principles, of a refutation that 
10 is either real or apparent, i. e. either dialectical or appar- 
ently dialectical, or suitable for an examination 

It is no true distinction between arguments which some 10 
people draw when they say that some arguments are 
directed against the expression, and others against the 
thought expressed : for it is absurd to suppose that some 
r 5 arguments are directed against the expression and others 
against the thought, and that they are not the same For 
what is failure to direct an argument against the thought 
except what occurs whenever a man does not in using thg 
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exp'e?j i?" rhi'k it to used in his quesoon in the same 
se-se ■’ wh 'he person questioned grunted it’ And this 
IS :"e sime thing as to direct the argument against the 
exT'ess':". Or tre ether hand, it is directed against the 
±r-gnt V. henet er a man ^.ses the expression in the same 
sense vrh.;h tr.e a"S’i\erer bad in mind when he granted it. 

I: rr,'. any ere 1 e both the questioner and the person jo 
quest, ored in neahng \r,th an expression with more than 
one mean ng were to suppose it to have one meaning — as 
e g -t may he that Being and • One ’ have manj' meanings, 
and yet b?-h 'die answerer answers and the questioner’ 
pats ms quesoon suppos.'g t to be one. and the argu- 
ment IS to the eneo: that All things are one ' — will this 
d-soussion be directed any more against the expression 
than aga.ns: the thoagnt o: the person questioned ’ If, on jj 
the otaer hand one c: them - supposes the expression to 
have man\ rr.ear..ng5. it .s clear that such a discussion will not 
be directeG against the thought. Such being the meanings 
of the phrases in quesuon. they clearly cannot describe two 
separate classes of argument. For, in the first place, it is 
possible for any such argume.nt as bears more than one 
mean.ng to be directed against the expression and against 
the thought, and next it is possible for any argument 
whatsoever , for the fact of being d.rected against the 
thought consists not in the nature of the argument, but m 
the special attitude of the answ erer towards the points he so 
concedes Next, all of them may be directed to the expres- 
sion For • to be directed against the expression ’ means in 
this doctrine ‘ not to be directed against the thought For 

if not all are directed against either expression or thought, 
there will be certain other arguments directed neither 
against the expression nor agamst the thought, whereas 
they saj' that all must be one or the other, and divide them 
all as directed either against the expression or against the 
thought, while others ithey say) there are none But in 3 ; 
point of fact those that depend on mere expression are only 
a branch of those s}'llogisnis that depend on a multiplicity' 
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of meanings For the absurd statement has actually been 
made that the description ‘ dependent on mere expression ’ 
describes all the arguments that depend on language : 
whereas some of these are fallacies not because the answerer 
adopts a particular attitude towards them, but because the 
40 argument itself involves the asking of a question such as 
bears more than one meaning. 

171“ It IS, too, altogether absurd to discuss Refutation with- 
out first discussing Proof, for a refutation is a proof, so 
that one ought to discuss proof as well before describing 
false refutation . for a refutation of that kind is a merely 
5 apparent proof of the contradictory of a thesis Accord- 
ingly, the reason of the falsity will be either in the proof or 
in the contradiction (for mention of the ‘ contradiction ' 
must be added), while sometimes it is in both, if the refuta- 
tion be merely apparent. In the argument that speaking of 
the silent is possible it lies in the contradiction, not in the 
proof, in the argument that one can give what one does 
10 not possess, it lies in both , in the proof that Homer’s poem is 
a figure through its being a cycle it lies in the proof An 
argument that does not fail in either respect is a true proof. 

But, to return to the point whence our argument 
digressed,^ are mathematical reasonings directed against 
the thought, or not ’ And if any one thinks ‘ triangle ' to 
be a word with many meanings, and granted it in some 
15 different sense from the figure which was proved to con- 
tain two right angles, has the questioner here directed his 
argument against the thought of the former or not ? 

Moreover, if the expression bears many senses, while the 
answerer does not understand or suppose it to have them, 
surely the questioner here has directed his argument 
against his thought' Or how else ought he to put his 
question except by suggesting a distinction — suppose one’s 
question to be Is speaking of the silent possible or not '* ’ 
30 — as follows, ‘ Is * the answer “ No " in one sense, but 
" Yes " in another ? ’ If, then, any one were to answer that 
it was not possible in any sense and the other were to argue 
that It was, has not his argument been directed against the 
* 170’’ 40. ’ I71* 19. Read t’ y’ {purfivm, and n in line 20 _ 
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thought of the answerer ’ Yet his argument is supposed 
to be one of those that depend on the expression. There is 
not, then, any definite kind of arguments that is directed 
against the thought. Some arguments are, indeed, directed 
against the expression but these ' are not all even appar- 
ent refutations, let alone all refutations. For there are also >5 
apparent refutations which do not depend upon language, 
e. g those that depend upon accident, and others 

If, however, any one claims that one should actually draw 
the distinction, and say, ‘ By “ speaking of the silent " I 
mean, in one sense this and in the other sense that ’, surely 
to claim this is in the first place absurd (for sometimes the 30 
questioner does not see the ambiguity of his question, and 
he cannot possibly draw a distinction which he does not 
think to be there) in the second place, what else but this 
will didactic argument be ^ For it will make manifest the 
state of the case to one who has never considered, and does 
not know or suppose that there is any other meaning but 
one For what is there to prevent the same thing also 
happening to us in cases where there is no double meaning ? 

‘ Are the units in four equal to the twos ? Observe that the 35 
twos are contained in four in one sense in this way, in 
another sense in that.’ Also, ‘ Is the knowledge of con- 
traries one or not ? Observe that some contraries are 
known, while others are unknown.’ Thus the man who 
makes this claim seems to be unaware of the difference 
between didactic and dialectical argument, and of the fact lyi** 
that while he who argues didactically should not ask ques- 
tions but make things clear himself, the other should 
merely ask questions 


II Moreover, to claim a ‘ Yes ’ or ‘ No ’ answer is the busi- 
ness not of a man who is showing something, but of one 
who is holding an examination For the art of examining 
is a branch of dialectic and has in view not the man who has 5 
\ -'owledge, but the ignorant pretender He, then, is a 
sctician who regards the common principles with their 

'ication to the particular matter in hand, while he who 
pro 
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only appears to do this is a sophist. Now for contentious 
and sophistical reasoning (i) one such is a merely appar- 
ent reasoning, on subjects on which dialectical reasoning is 
the proper method of examination, even though its conclu- 
10 sion be true for it misleads us in regard to the cause 
also (2) there are those misreasonings which do not conform 
to the line of inquiry proper to the particular subject, but 
are generally thought to conform to the art in question. 
For false diagrams of geometrical figures are not conten- 
tious (for the resulting fallacies conform to the subject ot 
the art) — any more than is any false diagram that may be 
15 offered in proof of a truth — e g. Hippocrates’ figure or 
the squaring of the circle by means of the lunules. But 
Bryson's method ot squaring the circle,' even if the circle is 
thereby squared, is still sophistical because it does not con- 
form to the subject in hand* So, then, any merely appar- 
ent reasoning about these things is a contentious argument, 
and any reasoning that merely appears to conform to the 
io subject in hand, even though it be genuine reasoning, is 
a contentious argument : for it is merely apparent in its con- 
formity to the subject-matter, so that it is deceptive and 
plays foul. For just as a foul in a race 19 a definite type of 
fault, and is a kind of foul fighting, so the art of conten- 
tious reasoning is foul fighting in disputation for in the 
former case those who are resolved to win at all costs 
snatch at everything, and so in the latter case do conten- 
tious reasoners. Those, then, who do this in order to win 
as the mere victory are generally considered to be contentious 
and quarrelsome persons, while those who do it to win 
a reputation with a view to making money are sophistical. 
For the art of sophistry is, as we said,"* a kind of art ot 
money-making from a merely apparent wisdom, and this is 
why they aim at a merely apparent demonstration and 
30 quarrelsome persons and sophists both employ the same 
arguments, but not with the same motives : and the samfi 
argument will be sophistical and contentious, but not in the 

' On the various methods of attempting to square the circle, here 
and below (172® 2 - 7 )• see Poste, Soph El , Appendix F. 

’ Cf. 172*2-7 below. • 165*22. 
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same respect ; rather, it will be contentious in so far as 
its aim is an apparent victory, while in so far as its aim is 
an apparent wisdom, it will be sophistical : for the art of 
sophistry is a certain appearance of wisdom without the 
reality The contentious argument stands in somewhat the 35 
same relation to the dialectical as the drawer of false dia- 
grams to the geometrician , for it beguiles by misreasoning 
from the same principles as dialectic uses, just as the drawer 
of a false diagiam beguiles the geometrician But whereas 
the latter is not a contentious reasoner, because he bases 
his false diagram on the principles and conclusions that 
fall under the art of geometry, the argument which is 172“ 
subordinate to the principles of dialectic will yet clearly be 
contentious as regards other subjects. Thus, e g., though 
the squaring of the circle by means of the lunules is not 
contentious, Bryson’s solution is contentious : and the 
former argument cannot be adapted to any subject except 
geometry, because it proceeds from principles that are 5 
peculiar to geometry, whereas the latter can be adapted as 
an argument against all the number of people who do not 
know what is or is not possible in each particular context : 
for It will apply to them all Or there is the method 
whereby Antiphon squared the circle. Or again, an argu- 
ment which denied that it was better to take a walk after 
dinner, because of Zeno’s argument, would not be a proper 
argument for a doctor, because Zeno’s argument is of 
general application. If, then, the relation of the conten- 
tious argument to the dialectical were exactly like that of 
the drawer of false diagrams to the geometrician, a conten- 
tious argument upon the aforesaid subjects could not have 
existed. But, as it is, the dialectical argument is not con- 
cerned with any definite kind of being, nor does it show 
anything, nor is it even an argument such as we find in the 
general philosophy of being. For all beings are not con- 
tained in any one kind, nor, if they were, could they 
possibly fall under the same principles. Accordingly, no rs 
■'rt that IS a method of showing the nature of anything 
'eeds by asking questions . for it does not permit a man 

' nt whichever he likes of the two alternatives in the 
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question for they will not both of them yield a proof. 
Dialectic, on the other hand, does proceed by questioning, 
wnereas if it were concerned to show things, it would have 
refrained from putting questions, even if not about every- 
thing, at least about the first principles and the special prin- 
ciples that apply to the particular subject in hand For 
ao suppose the answerer not to grant these,* it would then no 
longer have had any grounds from which to argue any 
longer against the objection Dialectic is at the same 
time a mode of examination as well For neither is the 
art of examination an accomplishment of the same kind as 
geometry, but one which a man may possess, even though 
he has not knowledge. For it is possible even for one 
without knowledge to hold an examination of one who is 
without knowledge, if also the latter grants him points 
as taken not from things that he knows or from the special 
principles of the subject under discussion but from all that 
range of consequences attaching to the subject w'hich a man 
may indeed know without knowing the theory of the sub- 
j’ect, but which if he do not know, he is bound to be ignor- 
ant of the theory. So then clearly the art of examining 
does not consist in knowledge of any definite subject. For 
this reason, too, it deals with everything; for every 
‘ theory ’ of anything employs also certain common prin- 
30 ciples Hence everybody, including even amateurs, makes 
use in a way of dialectic and the practice of examining: 
for all undertake to some extent a rough trial of those who 
profess to know things. What serves them here is the 
general principles . for they know these of themselves just 
as well as the scientist, even if in what they say they seem to 
the latter to go wildly astray from them All, then, are 
engaged in refutation ; for they take a hand as amateurs in 
35 the same task with which dialectic is concerned profession- 
ally ; and he is a dialectician who examines by the help of 
a theory of reasoning. Now there are many identical 
principles which are true of everything,- though they are 
not such as to constitute a particular nature, 1 e a particular 

.e 
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kind of being, but are like negative terms, while other 
principles are not of this kind but are special to particular 
subjects , accordingly it is possible from these general 
principles to hold an examination on everj thing, and that 
there should be a definite art of so doing, and, moreover, an 17a 
art which is not of the same kind as those which demon- 
strate * This IS why the contentious reasoner does not 
stand in the same condition in all respects as the drawer of 
a false diagram . for the contentious reasoner will not be 
given to misreasoning from any definite class of principles, 
but will deal with every class 

These, then, are the types of sophistical refutations and 5 
that It belongs to the dialectician to study these, and to be 
able to effect them, is not difficult to see . for the investiga- 
tion of premisses comprises the whole of this study. 

12 So much, then, for apparent refutations. As for show- 
ing that the answerer is committing some fallacy, and 10 
drawing his argument into paradox — for this was the 
second item of the sophist’s programme * — in the first place, 
then, this is best brought about by a certain manner of 
questioning and through the question. For to put the 
question without framing it with reference to any definite 
subject is a good bait for these purposes for people are 
more inclined to make mistakes when they talk at large, 
and they talk at large when they have no definite subject 15 
before them. Also the putting of several questions, even 
though the position against which one is arguing be quite 
definite, and the claim that he shall say only what he thinks, 
create abundant opportunity for drawing him into paradox 
or fallacy, and also, whether to any of these questions he 
replies ‘ Yes ' or replies ‘ No ', of leading him on to state- 
ments against which one is well off for a line of attack. 
Nowadays, however, men are less able® to play foul by jo 
these means than they were formerly : for people rejoin 
with the question, ‘ What has that to do with the original 
subject ® ’ It is, too, an elementary rule for eliciting some 
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fallacy or paradox that one should never put a contro- 
versial question straight away, but say that one puts it from 
the wish for information for the process of inquiry thus 
invited gives room for an attack. 

35 A rule specially appropriate for showing up a fallacy is 
the sophistic rule, that one should draw the answerer on to 
the kind of statements against which one is well supplied 
with arguments: this can* be done both properly and 
improperly, as was said before.^ 

Again, to draw a paradoxical statement, look and see to 
what school of philosophers the person arguing with you 
30 belongs, and then question him as to some point wherein 
their doctrine is paradoxical to most people . for with every 
school there is some point of that kind. It is an elemen- 
tary rule in these matters to have a collection of the special 
‘ theses ' of the various schools among your propositions 
The solution recommended as appropriate here, too, is to 
point out that the paradox does not come about because of 
the argument : whereas this is what his opponent always 
35 really wants. 

Moreover, argue from men’s wishes and their professed 
opinions For people do not wish the same things as they 
say they wish . they say what will look best, whereas they 
wish what appears to be to their interest : e g they say' that 
a man ought to die nobly rather than to live in pleasure, 
173“ and to live in honest poverty rather than in dishonourable 
riches ; but they wish the opposite Accordingly, a man 
who speaks according to his wishes must be led into stating 
the professed opinions of people, while he who speaks 
according to these must be led into admitting those that 
5 people keep hidden away for in either case they are 
bound to introduce a paradox; for they will speak con- 
trary either to men’s professed or to their hidden opinions. 

The widest range of common-place argument for leading 
men into paradoxical statement is that which depends on 
the standards of Nature and of the Law ■ it is so that both 
Callicles is drawrn as arguing in the Gorgtas^ and that all 
the men of old supposed the result to come about: for 
1 172'* a6. Read lari. * Top, ii. 5. • 482 E.^ 
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nature (they said) and law are opposites, andjustice is a fine lo 
thing by a legal standard, but not by that of nature. 
Accordingly, they said, the man whose statement agrees 
with the standard of nature you should meet by the stan- 
dard of the law, but the man who agrees with the law by 
leading him to the facts of nature . for in both ways para- 
doxical statements may be committed In their view the 
standard of nature was the truth, while that of the law was 15 
the opinion held by the majority. So that it is clear that 
they, too, used to try either to refute the answerer or to 
make him make paradoxical statements, just as the men of 
to-day do as well 

Some questions are such that in both forms the answer 
is paradoxical , e g ‘ Ought one to obey the wise or one's ao 
father > ’ and ‘ Ought one to do what is expedient or what 
is just ^ ’ and ' Is it preferable to suffer injustice or to do an 
injury ^ ' You should lead people, then, into views oppo- 
site to the majority and to the philosophers ; if any one 
speaks as do the expert reasoners, lead him into opposition 
to the majority, while if he speaks as do the majority, then 
into opposition to the reasoners. For some say that of *5 
necessity the happy man is just, whereas it is paradoxical to 
the many that a king should not be happy. To lead a man 
into paradoxes of this sort is the same as to lead him into 
the opposition of the standards of nature and law : for the 
law represents tne opinion of the majority, whereas philo- 
sophers speak according to the standard of nature and 30 
the truth 

13 Paradoxes, then, you should seek to elicit by means of 
these common-place rules Now as for making any one 
babble, we have already said what we mean by ‘ to babble 
This is the object in view in all arguments of the following 
kind If it is all the same to state a term and to state its 
definition, the ‘ double ’ and ‘ double of half are the same : 35 
if then ‘double’ be the ‘double of half, it will be the 
‘ double of half of half ’. And if, instead of ‘ double ’, ‘ double 
of half be again put, then the same expression will be 

' 165’’ 16. 
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repeated three times, ‘ double of half of half of half. Also 
‘ desire is of the pleasant, isn’t it ^ ’ But desire is conation 
for the pleasant . accordingly, ‘ desire ' is ‘ conation for the 
pleasant for the pleasant ' 

All arguments of this kind occur in dealing (i) with any 
relative terms which not only have relative genera, but are 
also themselves relative, and are rendered in relation to one 
and the same thing, as e g. conation is conation for some- 
thing, and desire is desire of something, and double is 
double of something, i e double of half also in dealing (2) 
with any terms which, though they be not relative terms at 
all, j’et have their substance, viz. the things of which they 
are the states or affections or what not, indicated as well in 
their definition, the} being predicated of these things Thus 
e. g ‘ odd ’ IS a ‘ number containing a middle ’ but there is 
an ‘ odd number ’ therefore there is a ' number-containing-a- 
middlc number ’. Also, if snub-ness be a concavity of the 
nose, and there be a snub nose, there is therefore a ‘ con- 
cave-nose nose ’ 

People sometimes appear to produce this result, without 
really producing it, because they do not add the question 
whether tlie expression ‘double’, just by itself, has any 
meaning or no, and if so, whether it has the same meaning, 
or a different one, but they draw their conclusion straight 
away. Still it seems, inasmuch as the word is the same, to 
have the same meaning as well. 

We have said before what kind of thing ‘ solecism ’ is^ 14 
It is possible both to commit it, and to seem to do so with- 
out doing so, and to do so without seeming to do so Sup- 
pose, as Protagoras used to say, that (‘ wrath ’) and 
(‘ helmet’) are masculine, according to him a man 
who calls wrath a ' destructress ’ (oiXo/ifvrii/) commits a sole- 
cism, though he does not seem to do so to other people, 
whereas he who calls it a ‘ destructor ’ {oiXo/itvov) commits 
no solecism though he seems to do so It is clear, then, 
that any one could produce this effect by art as well and 
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for this reason many arguments seem to lead to solecism 
which do not really do so, as happens in the case of refuta- 
tions. 

Almost all apparent solecisms depend upon the word 
‘this’ (rdiJe), and upon occasions when the inflection 
denotes neither a masculine nor a feminine object but a 
neuter For ' ‘ he ’ (ofroj) signifies a masculine, and ‘ she ’ 
(avTr)) a feminine, but ‘this' (roCroi, though meant to 
signify a neuter, often also signifies one or other of the 
former e g * Wliat is this ^ ' ‘ It is Calliope ’ , ‘ it is 3 3° 
log ’ , It IS Coriscus ' Now in the masculine and feminine 
the inflections are all different, whereas in the neuter some 
are and some are not Often, then, when ‘ this’ (toDto) has 
been granted, people reason as if ‘him ’ iroCrot'l had been 
said . and likewise also they substitute one inflection for 
another The fallacy comes about because ‘this’ (roCro) 
is a common form of several inflections for ‘ this ’ signi- 35 
fies sometimes ‘ he ’ (ovtos) and sometimes ‘ him ' \tovtov). 

It should signify them alternatel}' , when combined with 
‘ IS ’ (€<rTi) It should be * he while with • being ’ it should be 
‘ him ’ e g Coriscus tKopiVicoyi is’, but ‘ being Coriscus ’ 
{Kopia-Kov) It happens in the same W'ay in the case of 
feminine nouns as well, and in the case of the so-called 
‘ chattels ’ that have feminine or masculine designations 40 
For only those names w hich end 111 -0 and f, have the 174“ 
designation proper to a chattel, e g. ^v\ov log ’), a-xotviov 
(‘ rope ’) , those which do not end so have that of a mascu- 
line or feminine object, though some of them we apply to 
chattels e. g daKo? wine-skin ’) is a masculine noun, and 
zrAtVi; t‘ bed ’1 a feminine For this reason in cases of this 
kind as well there will be a difference of the same sort 
between a construction with ‘ is’ (tori) or with ' being' iro .s 
elvai). Also, Solecism resembles in a certain way those 
refutations which are said to depend on the like expression 
of unlike things. For, just as there we come upon a 
material solecism, so here we come upon a verbal for 
‘ man ’ is both a ‘ matter ’ for expression and also a ‘ word ’ . 
and so is ‘ w'hite ’ 


* 173'* aS. Read to piv yap. 
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lo It is clear, then, that for solecisms we must try to con- 
struct our argument out of the aforesaid inflections 

These, then, are the types of contentious arguments, and 
the subdivisions of those types, and the methods for con- 
ducting them aforesaid But it makes no little difference if 
the materials for putting the question be arranged in a 
certain manner with a view to concealment, as in the case of 
15 dialectics Following then upon what we have said, this 
must be discussed first 

With a view then to refutation, one resource is length — 15 
for it is diflScult to keep several things m view at once ; and 
to secure length the elementary ru’es that have been stated 
before * should be employed One resource, on the other 
hand, is speed , for when people are left behind they look 
ao ahead less Moreover, there is anger and contentiousness, 
for when agitated everybody is less able to take care of 
himself. Elementary rules for producing anger are to make 
a show of the wish to play foul, and to be altogether shame- 
less Moreover, there is the putting of’ one’s questions 
alternately, whether one has more than one argument lead- 
ing to the same conclusion, or whether one has arguments 
35 to show both that something is so, and that it is not so for 
the result is that he has to be on his guard at the same time 
either against more than one line, or against contrary lines, 
of argument. In general, all the methods described before * 
of producing concealmeht are useful also for purposes of 
contentious argument for the object of concealment is to 
avoid detection, and the object of this is to deceive 
30 To counter those who refuse to grant whatever they 
suppose to help one's argument, one should put the question 
negatively, as though desirous of the opposite answer, or at 
any rate as though one put the question without prejudice ; 
for when it is obscure what answer one wanis to secure, 
people are less refractory. Also when, in dealing with 
particulars, a man grants the individual case, when the 
induction is done ’ you should often not put the universal 
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as a question, but take it for granted and use it for some- 3s 
times people themselves suppose that they have granted it, 
and also appear to the audience to have done so, for they 
remember the induction and assume that the questions could 
not have been put for nothing In cases where there is no 
term to indicate the universal, still you should avail yourself 
of the resemblance of the particulars to suit your purpose ; 
for resemblance often escapes detection. Also, with a view 
to obtaining your premiss, you ought to put it in your 40 
question side by side with its contrary E g. if it were 174’’ 
necessary to secure the admission that ‘ A man should obey 
his father in everything’, ask ‘Should a man obey his 
parents in everything, or disobey them in everything ? ’ , and 
to secure that ‘ A number multiplied by a large number is 
a large number ’, ask ‘ Should one agree that it is a large 
number or a small one ’ ’ For then, if compelled to choose, 
one will be more inclined to think it a large one • for the 5 
placing of their contraries close beside them makes things 
look big to men, both relatively and absolutely, and worse 
and better. 

A strong appearance of having been refuted is often 
produced by the most highly sophistical of all the unfair 
tricks of questioners, when without proving anything, 
instead of putting their final proposition as a question, they 10 
state It as a conclusion, as though they had proved that 
‘ Therefore so-and-so is not true ’ 

It is also a sophistical trick, when a paradox has been 
laid down, first to propose at the start some ^ view that is 
ge''erally accepted, and then claim that the answerer shall 
answer what he thinks about it, and to put one’s question 
on matters of that kind in the form ‘ Do you think that . . . ? ’ 

For then, if the question be taken as one of the premisses 15 
of one’s argument, either a refutation or a paradox is bound 
to result ; if he grants the view, a refutation , if he refuses 
to grant it or even to admit it as the received opinion, 
a paradox , if he refuses to grant it, but admits that it is 
the received opinion, something very like a refutation, 
results 
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Moreover, just as in rhetorical discourses, so also in those 
30 aimed at refutation, you should examine the discrepancies 
of the answerer’s position either with his own statements, 
or with those of persons whom he admits to say and do 
aright, moreov’er with those of people who are generally 
supposed to bear that kind of character, or who are like 
them, or with those of the majority or of all men Also 
just as answerers, too, often, when they are in process of 
being confuted, draw a distinction, if their confutation is 
35 just about to take place, so questioners also should resort to 
this from time to time to counter objectors, pointing out, 
supposing that against one sense of the words the objection 
holds, but not against the other, that they have taken it m 
the latter sense, as e g Cleophon does in the Maiidyobulus ' 
They should also break ofif their argument and cut down 
their other lines of attack, while in answering,- if a man 
perceives this being done beforehand, he should put in 
30 his objection and have his say first. One should also 
lead attacks sometimes against positions other than the 
one stated, on the understood condition that® one cannot 
find lines of attack against the view laid down, as 
Lycophron did when ordered to deliver a eulogy upon the 
lyre To counter those who demand ‘Against what are 
j-ou directing jour effort ’ since one is generally thought 
bound to state the charge made, tvhile, on the other hand, 
35 some ways of stating it make the defence too easy,"' you 
should state as y our aim only the general result that always 
happens in refutations,® namely the contradiction of his 
thesis — VIZ that your effort is to deny what he has affirmed,^ 
or to affirm what he denied don't say that you are trying 
to show that the knowledge of contraries is, or is not, the 
same. One must not ask one’s conclusion in the form of 

' Probably a dialogue by Speusippus , cf I By water in Journal of 
Philology, Ml 21-30, and P. Lang, De 'ipemippi Ai.tuiomui itirtplis, 
39-41, 52 
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a premiss, while some conclusions should not even be put as 
questions at all , ' one should take and use it as granted. 40 

16 We have now therefore dealt wdth the sources of questions, 175“ 
and the methods of questioning in contentious disputations : 
next we have to speak of answ'ering, and of how solutions 
should be made, and of what requires them, and of what use 
is serv'ed by arguments of this kind 

The use of them, then, is, for philosophy, two-fold. For s 
in the first place, since for the most part they depend upon 
the expression, they put us in a better condition for seeing 
in how many senses any term is used, and what kind of 
resemblances and what kind of differences occur between 
things and between their names. In the second place they 
are useful for one's own personal researches , for the man who 10 
IS easily committed to a fallacy by some one else, and does not 
perceive it, is likely to incur this fate ofhimselfalsoonmany 
occasions Thirdly and lastly, they further contribute to 
one’s reputation, viz the reputation of being well trained in 
everything, and not inexperienced in anything for that a 
party to arguments should find fault with them, if he cannot 
definitely point out their weakness, creates a suspicion, 15 
making it seem as though it uere not the truth of the matter 
but merely inexperience that put him out of temper 

Answerers may clearly see how to meet arguments of 
this kind, if our previous account was right of the sources 
whence fallacies came, and also our distinctions adequate of 
the forms of dishonesty in putting questions.- But it is not 10 
the same thing to take an argument in one’s hand and then 
to see and solve its faults, as it is to be able to meet it 
quickly while being subjected to questions for what we 
know, we often do not know m a different context More- 
over, just as in other things speed is enhanced by training, 
so It is with arguments too, so that supposing we are un- 25 
practised, even though a point be clear to us, we are often 
too late for the right moment Sometimes too it happens 
as with diagrams , for there we can sometimes analyse the 
figure, but not construct it again . so too in refutations, 

' 1 74*' 39 Rend Ei'in 5' oifl’ e’purijTtoi' as p<irenthetical. 
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though vve know the thing on which the connexion of 
30 the argument depends, we still are at a loss to split the 
aigument apart. 

First then, just as we say that we ought sometimes to 17 
choose to prove something in the general estimation rather 
than in truth, so also we have sometimes to solve arguments 
rather in the general estimation than according to the truth. 
For it is a general rule in fighting contentious persons, to 
treat them not as refuting, but as merely appearing to 
35 refute : for we say that they don’t really prove their case, 
so that our object in correcting them must be to dispel the 
appearance of it For if refutation be an unambiguous 
contradiction arrived at from certain views, there could be 
no need to draw distinctions against amphiboly and ambi- 
guity for they do not effect a proof The only motive for 
drawing further distinctions is that the conclusion reached 
40 looks like a refutation. What, then, we have to beware of, 
is not being refuted, but seeming to be, because of course 
the asking of amphibolies and of questions that turn upon 
175'’ ambiguity, and all the other tricks of that kind, conceal 
even a genuine refutation, and make it uncertain who is 
refuted and who is not. For since one has the right at the 
end, when the conclusion is drawn, to say that the only 
5 denial made of one’s statement is ambiguous, no matter 
how precisely he may have addressed his argument to the 
very same point as oneself, it is not clear whether one has 
been refuted for it is not clear whether at the moment one 
is speaking the truth. If, on the other hand, one had drawn 
a distinction, and questioned him on the ambiguous term or 
the amphiboly, the refutation would not have been a matter 
of uncertainty. Also what is incidentally the object of 
contentious arguers, though less so nowadays than formerly, 
would have been fulfilled, namely that the person questioned 
10 should answer either ‘ Yes ' or ' No ' whereas nowadays the 
improper forms in which questioners put their questions 
compel the party questioned to add something to his answer 
in correction of the faultiness of the proposition as put 
for certainly, if the questioner distinguishes his meaning^ 
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adequately, the answerer is bound to reply either ‘Yes’ 
or ‘ No 

If any one is going- to suppose that an argument which is 
turns upon ambiguity is a refutation, it will be impossible 
for an answerer to escape being refuted in a sense . for in 
the case of visible objects one is bound of necessity to deny 
the term one has asserted, and to assert what one has 
denied. For the remedy which some people have for this 
is quite unavailing They say, not that Coriscus is both 
musical and unmusical, but that iAzs Coriscus is musical 30 
and //us Coriscus unmusical. But this will not do, for to 
say ‘ /Ats Coriscus ^ is unmusical or ‘ musical and to say 
‘ /Ats Coriscus ’ is so, is to use the same expression and 
this he IS both affirming and denying at once ‘ But perhaps 
they do not mean the same.’ Well, nor did the simple 
name in the former case . so where is the difference ^ ® If, 
however, he is to ascribe to the one person the simple 15 
title ‘ Coriscus while to the other he is to add the prefix 
‘ one ’ or ‘ this ’, he commits an absurdity : for the latter is 
no more applicable to the one than to the other : for to 
whichever he adds it, it makes no difference 

AH the same, since if a man does not distinguish the senses 
of an amphiboly, it is not clear whether he has been confuted 
or has not been confuted, and since in arguments the right 
to distinguish them is granted, it is evident that to g^ant 30 
the question simply without drawing any distinction is 
a mistake, so that, even if not the man himself, at any rate 
his argument looks as though it had been refuted. It often 
happens, however, that, though they see the amphiboly, 
people hesitate to draw such distinctions, because of the 
dense crowd of persons who propose questions of the kind, 
in order that they may not be thought to be obstructionists 35 
at every turn : then, though they would never have sup- 
posed that that was the point on which the argument 
turned, they often find themselves faced by a paradox. 
Accordingly, since the right of drawing the distinction 
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is granted, one should not hesitate, as has been said 
before.^ 

If people never made * two questions into one question, 
40 the fallacy that turns upon ambiguity and amphiboly would 
not have existed either, but either genuine refutation or 
none For what is the difference between asking ‘ Are 
176® Callias and Themistocles musical ^ ’ and what one might 
have asked if they, being different, had had one name ^ 
For if the term applied means more than one thing, he has 
asked more than one question If then it be not right to 
demand simply to be given a single answer to tvv'O questions, 
it is evident that it is not proper to give a simple answer to 
5 any ambiguous question, not even if the predicate be true 
of all the subjects, as some claim that one should For this 
is exactly as though he had asked ‘Are Coriscus and 
Callias at home or not at home > ’, supposing them to be 
both in or both out for in both cases there is a number of 
propositions . for though the simple answer be true, that 
10 does not make the question one For it is possible for it to 
be true to answer even countless different questions when 
put to one, all together with either a ‘ Yes ' or a ‘ No ’ but 
still one should not answer them with a single answer . for 
that is the death of discussion. Rather, the case is like as 
though different things had actually had the same name 
applied to them If then, one should not give a single 
IS answer to two questions, it is evident that we should not 
say simply ‘ Yes ’ or ‘ No ’ in the case of ambiguous terms 
either for the remark is simply a remark, not an answer 
at all, although among disputants such remarks are loosely 
deemed to be answers, because they do not see what the 
consequence is. 

As we said,” then, inasmuch as certain refutations are 
ao generally taken for such, though not such really, in the 
same way also certain solutions will be generally taken for 
solutions, though not really such. Now these, we say, 
must sometimes be advanced rather than the true solutions 
in contentious reasonings and in the encounter with ambi- 

* i6o‘‘23ff. 
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guity The proper answer in sa\ ing waar one ri'mnilbi e tan> 
saj "Granted’: for in that way the LikeLliana iS 
refuted on a side issue is minimized Ii' o- -.hr rttiar Eimnfi, xs 
one 15 compelled to say something paradc3a;c_ taie sfcxnuM 
then be most careful to add that ’ it seems sr t :r im rifaxr 
waj one avoids the impression of being either reSkesS or 
paradoxical Since it is clear what is meant hr h^gini^ 
the original question and people think that taey m i u s t - at 
all costs overthrow the premisses ■ that he near the cimd- 
clusion, and plead in excuse for refusing to ninm ssHme 
of them that he is begging the ongi.nal quest;?- 50 > witent- 
ever any one claims from us a point such - as .5 bonimf no 30 
follow as a consequence from our thesis b_; is talse Of 
paradoxical, we must plead the same for tre rtecESsaty 
consequences are generally held to be a part c;' the these 
itself^ Moreover, whenever the universal has been secureii 
not under a definite name, but by a companion of .rtstaiitces. 
one should say that the questioner assumes 1: not in tint 
sense in which it was granted nor in which he proporad it 
m the premiss : for this too is a point upon wh,rh a refiita- j® 
tion often depends 

If one IS debarred from these defences one must pass to 
the argument that the conclusion has not been properly 
shown, approaching it in the light of the aforesaid disdnction 
between the diffeient kinds of fallacy.* 

In the case, then, of names that are used hterallj- one is 
bound to answer cither simply or by drawing a distinction - 
the tacit undei si.iiulings implied in our statements, e g. m 
answer to (juestions th.it .ire not put clearly but elliptically +d 
— I t is upon this that the consequent refutation depends. 176** 
For example, ‘ Is wh.it belongs to Athenians the property 
of Athenians?’ Yes. ‘And so it is likewise in other 
cases. But obseiwe ; man belongs to the animal kingdom, 
doesn’t he ? ’ Yes. ‘ Then man is the property of 
the animal kingdom.’ But this is a fallacy: for we say 
that man ‘ belongs to ' the animal kingdom because he is 

’ 176* s 8 . Kead n-w'roir, i 4 v [“ ii Ap] . . 
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5 an animal, just as we say that Lysander ‘ belongs to ’ the 
Spartans, because he is a Spartan. It is evident, then, that 
where the premiss put forward is not clear, one must not 
grant it simply. 

Whenever of two things it is generally thought that if 
the one is true the other is true of necessity, whereas, if the 
other IS true, the first is not true of necessity, one should, 
10 if asked which of them is true,' grant the smaller one : for 
the larger the number of premisses, the harder it is to draw 
a conclusion from them. If, again, the sophist tries to 
secure that A has a contrary while B has not,* suppose 
what he says is true, you should say that each has a con- 
trary, only for the one there is no established name 

Since, again, in regard to some of the views they express, 
IS most people would say that any one who did not admit 
them was telling a falsehood, while they would not say this 
in regard to some, e g. to any matters whereon opinion is 
divided (for most people have no distinct view whether the 
soul of animals is destructible or Immortal), accordingly (i) 
wherever it is uncertain in which of two senses the premiss 
proposed is usually meant — ^whether as maxims are (for 
people call by the name of* maxims ’ both true opinions and 
30 general assertions), or like the doctrine ‘ the diagonal of 
a square is incommensurate with its side ’ : * and moreover 
(2) whenever opinions are divided as to the truth, we then 
have subjects of which it is very easy to change the 
terminology undetected For because of the uncertainty in 
which of the two senses the premiss contains the truth, one 
will not be thought to be playing any trick, while because of 
the division of opinion, one will not be thought to be telling 
a falsehood. Change the terminology therefore, for the 
35 change ^ will make the position irrefutable. 

Moreover, whenever one foresees any question coming, 
one should put in one's objection and have one’s say before- 
hand . for by doing so one is likely to embarrass the ques- 
tioner most effectually. 

’ 176'’ 10 Read ir&rtpov (sc, eo-j-i). 
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18 Inasmuch as a proper solution is an exposure of false 
reasoning, showing on what kind of question the falsity 30 
depends, and whereas ‘false reasoning’ has a double mean- 
ing — for it is used either if a false conclusion has been 
proved, or if there is only an apparent proof and no real 
one — there must be both the kind of solution just described,’ 
and also the correction of a merely apparent proof, so as to 
show upon which of the questions the appearance depends 
Thus it comes about that one solves arguments that are 35 
properly reasoned by demolishing them, whereas one 
solves merely apparent arguments by drawing distinctions. 
Again, inasmuch as of arguments that are properly reasoned 
some have a true and others a false conclusion, those that 
are false in respect of their conclusion it is possible to solve 

in two ways ; for it is possible both by demolishing one of 
the premisses asked, and by showing that the conclusion is 40 
not the real state of the case those, on the other hand, that 177“ 
are false in respect of their premisses can be solved only by 
a demolition of one of them , for the conclusion is true. So 
that those who wish to solve an argument should in the 
first place look and see if it is properly reasoned, or is 
unreasoned ; and next, whether the conclusion be true or 
false, in order that we may effect the solution either by 
drawing some distinction or by demolishing something, and 5 
demolishing it either in this way or in that, as was laid down 
before.® There is a very great deal of difference between 
solving an argument when being subjected to questions and 
when not : for to foresee traps is difficult, w hereas to see 
them at one's leisure is easier. 

19 Of the refutations, then, that depend upon ambiguity and 
am phiboly some contain some question with moie than one to 
meaning, while others contain a conclusion bearing a 
number of senses e g. in the proof that ‘ speaking of the 
silent ’ is possible, the conclusion has a double meaning, 
while in the proof that ‘ he who knows does not understand 
w’hat he knows ' one of the questions contains an amphiboly 
Also the double-edged saying is true in one context but 

1 ch. 17 * 176’' 36-177“ 3. 
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IS not in another it means something that is and something 
that is not 

Whenever, then, the many senses lie in the conclusion no 
refutation takes place unless the sophist secures as w'ell the 
contradiction of the conclusion he means to prove , e g in 
the proof that ' seeing of the blind ’ is possible for without 
the contradiction there was no refutation. Whenever, 
on the other hand, the many senses lie in the questions, 
there is no necessity to begin by denying the double-edged 
premiss: for this was not the goal of the argument but 
20 only Its support At the start, then, one should reply with 
regard to an ambiguity, whethei of a term or of a phrase, in 
this manner, that ‘ in one sense it is so, and in another not 
so’, as e. g that ‘speaking ot the silent’ is in one sense 
possible but in another not possible also that in one sense 
‘ one should do what must needs be done ’, but not in 
another : for ‘ what must needs be ’ bears a number of 
senses. If, however, the ambiguity escapes one, one should 
35 correct it at the end by making an addition to the ques- 
tion : ‘ Is speaking of the silent possible ’ ’ ‘ No, but to 
speak of ^ while he is silent is possible.' Also, in cases 
which contain the ambiguity in their premisses, one should 
reply in like manner • ‘ Do people then not understand 
what they know’ ' Yes, but not those who know it in 
the manner described ’ : for it is not the same thing to say 
that ‘ those who know cannot understand what they know 
and to say that ' those who know something in this particu- 
30 lar manner cannot do so In general, too, even though he 
draws his conclusion in a quite unambiguous manner, one 
should contend that what he has negated is not the fact 
which one has asserted but only its name; and that therefore 
there is no refutation. 

It is evident also how one should solve those refutations 20 
that depend upon the division and combination of words : 
for if the expression means something different when 
35 divided and when combined, as soon as one's opponent 
draws his conclusion one should take the expression in the 
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contrary way All such expressions as the following 
depend upon the combination or division of the words : 

‘ Was X being beaten with that with which you saw him 
being beaten ? ’ and ‘ Did you see him being beaten with 
that with which he was being beaten ’ This fallacy has 
also in it an element of amphiboly in the questions, but it 
really depends upon combination. For the meaning that 
depends upon the division of the words is not really 
a double meaning (for the expression when divided is not 
the same),* unless also the word that is pronounced, accord- 
ing to its breathing, as opot and opoy is a case of double 
meaning (In writing, indeed, a woid is the same when- 
ever it is vt ritten of the same letters and in the same manner s 
— and even there people nowadays put marks at the side 
to show the pi enunciation — but the spoken words are not 
the same.) Accordingly an expression that depends upon 
division is not an ambiguous one It is evident also that 
not all refutations depend upon ambiguity as some people 
say they do. 

The answerer, then, must divide the expression : for ‘I- lo 
saw-a-man-being-beaten with my eyes ’ is not the same as 
to say ‘ I saw a man being-beaten-with-my-eyes ’. Also 
there is the argument of Euthydemus proving ‘ Then you 
know now m Sicily that there are triremes in Piraeus ® 
and again, ‘Can a good man who is a cobbler be bad ? ’ 
‘No.’ ‘But a good man may be a bad cobbler, therefore 
a good cobbler will be Ixid ' Again, ‘ Things the know- is 
ledge of which is good, are good things to learn, aren’t 
they ’ ’ ‘ Yes ’ ' The know ledge, however, of evil is good . ® 
therefore evil is a good thing to know ’ ‘Yes. But, you 
see, evil is both evil and a thing-to-learn, so that evil is an 
evil-thing-to-learn, although the knowledge of evils is good.’ 
Again, ‘ Is it true to say in the present moment that you ao 
are born ? ’ ‘ Yes ’ ‘ Then you are born in the present 

moment.’ ‘ No ; the expression as divided has a different 
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meaning : for it is true to say-in-the-present-moment that 
“you are born", but not “You are born-in-the-present- 
moment Again, ‘ Could you do w hat you can, and as you 
can ? ' ‘ Yes ' ‘ But when not harping, you have the power 
to harp • and therefore you could harp when not harping.’ 
as ‘ No . he has not the power to harp-while-not-harping ; 
merely, when he is not doing it, he has the power to do it.’ 

Some people solve this last refutation m another way 
as well. For, they say, if he has granted that he can do 
anything in the way he can, still it does not follow that 
he can harp when not harping : for it has not been granted 
that he will do anything in every w'ay in which he can ; and 
30 it IS not the same thing ‘ to do a thing in the way he can ’ 
and ‘ to do it in every way in which he can ’ But evidently 
they do not solve it properly for of arguments that depend 
upon the same point the solution is the same, whereas this 
will not fit all cases of the kind nor yet all ways of putting 
the questions . it is valid against the questioner, but not 
against his argument. 

35 Accentuation gives rise to no fallacious arguments, either 21 
as written or as spoken, except perhaps some few that 
might be made up , e. g. the following argument. ‘ Is ov 
KaraXveis a house ? ’ ‘ Yes ’ ' Is then ov xaraXud^ the 

178® negation of KaraXvds ? ’ ‘ Yes.’ ‘ But you said that ov 

KaraXvfii is a house : therefore the house is a negation.’ 
How one should solve this, is clear : for the word does not 
mean the same when spoken with an acuter and when 
spoken with a graver accent. 

It is clear also how one must meet those fallacies that 22 
S depend on the identical expression of things that are not 
identical, seeing that we are in possession of the kinds of 
predications. For the one man, say, has granted, when 
asked, that a term denoting a substance does not belong as 
an attribute, while the other has shown that some attribute 
belongs w'hich is in the Category of Relation or of Quantity, 
but is usually thought to denote a substance because of its 
expression , e g. in the following argument ‘ Is it possible 
to be doing and to have done the same thing at the same 
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time ? ’ ‘ No.’ ‘ But, you see, it is surely possible to be to 
seeing and to have seen the same thing at the same time, 
and in the same aspect.' Again, ‘ Is any mode of passivity 
a mode of activity ’ ’ ‘ No ’ ‘ Then “ he is cut ", “ he is 
burnt ", “ he is struck by some sensible object ” are alike m 
expression and all denote some form of passivity, while 
again “ to say ", “ to run ", “ to see " are like one another in 
expression but, you see, “ to see "is surely a form of being 15 
struck by a sensible object ; therefore it is at the same time 
a form of passivity and of activity.’ Suppose, however, 
that in that case any one, after granting that it is npt 
possible to do and to have done the same thing in the same 
time, were to say that it ts possible to see and to have 
seen it, still he has not jet been refuted, suppose him to say 
that ‘ to see ' is not a form of ' doing ’ (activity) but of 
‘ passivity ' for this question is required as well, though 
he is supposed by the listener to have already granted it, ao 
when he granted that ‘ to cut ’ is a form of present, and ‘ to 
have cut ’ a form of past, activity, and so on with the other 
things that Iiave a like expression. For the listener adds 
the rest by himself, thinking the meaning to be alike: 
whereas really the meaning is not alike, though it appears 
to be so because of the expression. The same thing 
happens here is hippens in cases of ambiguity for in *5 
dealing with ambiguous expressions the tyro in argument 
supposes the sophist to h.ivo negated the fact which he (the 
tyro) affirmed, and not merely the name : \\ hereas there still 
wants the question whether in using the .ambiguous term 
he had a single meaning m view * for if he grants that that 
was so, the refutation will lac effected. 

Like the abo\ e are ,tlso the following arguments. It is 
asked if a man has lost what he once had and afterwards 30 
has not : for a man will no longer have ten dice even though 
he has only lost one die. No : rather it is that he has lost 
what he had before and h.as not now: but there is no 
necessity for him to h.nve lost as much or as many things 
as he has not now. So then, he asks the questions as to 
what he has, and draws the conclusion as to the whole 
number that he has : for ten is a number. If then he had 
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asked to begin with, whether a man no longer having the 
35 number of things he once had has lost the whole number, 
no one would have granted it, but would have said ‘ Either 
the whole number or one of them Also there is the 
argument that ‘ a man may give what he has not got ’ . for 
he has not got only one die. No rather it is that he has 
given, not what he had not got, but in a manner in which 
he had not got it, viz just the one For the word ‘ only ’ 
does not signify a particular substance or quality or number, 
178*’ but a manner of relation^ e g that it is not coupled with 
any other. It is therefore just as if he had asked ‘ Could 
a man give what he has not got ? ’ and, on being given the 
answer ‘ No ’, were to ask if a man could give a thing 
quickly when he had not got it quickly, and, on this being 
granted, were to conclude that ‘ a man could give what he 
had not got ' It is quite evident that he has not proved 
5 his point : for to ‘ give quickly ’ is not to give a thing, but 
to give in a certain manner , and a man could certainly give 
a thing in a manner m which he has not got it, e g he 
might have got it with pleasure and give it with pain 
Like these are also all arguments of the following kind : 
‘ Could a man strike a blow with a hand which he has not 
got, or see with an eye which he has not got ^ ’ For he has 
10 not got only one eye Some people solve this case, where 
a man has more than one eye, or more than one of any- 
thing else, by saying also that he has only one Others 
also solve it as they solve the refutation of the view that 
‘ what a man has, he has received ’ for A gave only one 
vote , and certainly By they say, has only one vote from A. 
Others, again, proceed by demolishing straight away the 
proposition askect, and admitting that it is quite possible 
to have what one has not received ; e. g. to have received 
15 sweet wine, but then, owing to its going bad in the course 
of receipt, to have it sour. But, as was said also above, ^ 
all these persons direct their solutions against the man, not 
agpinst his arg^ument. For if this were a genuine solution, 
then, suppose any one to grant the opposite, he could find 
no solution, j'ust as happens in other cases , e. g suppose 
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the true solution to be ‘ So-and-so is partly true and partly 
not then, if the anwerer grants the expression without lo 
any qualification, the sophist’s conclusion follows If, on 
the other hand, the conclusion does not follow, then that 
could not be the true solution and what we say in regard 
to the foregoing examples is that, even if all the sophist’s 
premisses be granted, still no proof is effected. 

Moreover, the following too belong to this group of 
arguments ' If something be in writing did some one write 25 
it ? ’ ‘ Yes ’ ‘ But it is now in writing that you are seated — 

a false statement, though it was true at the time when it was 
written . therefore the statement that was written is at the 
same time false and true ’ But this is fallacious, for the 
falsity or truth of a statement or opinion indicates not a 
substance but a quality for the same account applies to the 
case of an opinion as well. Again, ‘ Is what a learner 
learns what he learns ? ’ ‘ Yes ' ‘ But suppose some one 30 

learns “ slow " quick Then his (the sophist’s) words 
denote not wAai the learner learns but /iow he learns it. 
Also, ‘ Does a man tread upon what he walks through "> ’ 

‘ Yes ’ ‘ But X walks through a whole day ’ No, rather 
the words denote not what he walks through, but when he 
walks , just as when any one uses the words ‘ to drink the 
cup ’ he denotes not what he drinks, but the vessel out of 
which he drinks. Also, ‘Is it either by learning or by dis- 
covery that a man knows what he knows? ’ ‘ Yes.’ ‘ But 
suppose that of a pair of things he has discovered one and 35 
learned the other, the pair is not known to him by either 
method ’ No : ‘ what ’ he knows, means ‘ every single 
thing ’ he knows, individually , but this does not * mean 
‘ all the things ’ he knows, collectively. Again, there is the 
proof that there is a ‘ third man ’ distinct from Man and 
from individual men. But that is a fallacy, for ‘ Man ’, and 
indeed every general predicate, denotes not an individual 
substance, but a particular quality, or the being related to 
something in a particular manner ®, or something of that sort 
Likewise also in the case of'Coriscus ’ and ‘Coriscus the 179“ 
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musician’ there is the problem, ‘Are they the same or 
different 5 ’ For the one denotes an individual substance 
and the other a quality, so that it cannot be isolated , though 
it is not the isolation which creates the ‘ third man ’,but the 
admission that it is an individual substance For ‘Man’can- 
5 not be an individual substance, as Callias is ’ Nor is the case 
improved one whit even if one were to call the element he 
has isolated not an individual substance but a quality . for 
there will still be the one beside the many, just as ‘ Man ' 
was. It is evident then that one must not grant that what 
is a common predicate applying to a class universally is an 
individual substance, but must say that it denotes either a 
10 quality, or a relation, or a quantity, or something of that kind 

It is a general rule in dealing n ith arguments that depend 23 
on language that the solution always follows the opposite of 
the point on which the argument turns . e g if the argu- 
ment depends upon combination, then the solution consists 
in duision , if upon division, then in combination. Again, 
if It depends on an acute accent, the solution is a grave 
15 accent , if on a grave accent, it is an acute If it depends on 
ambiguity, one can solve it by using the opposite term , 
eg if you find ) ourself calling something inanimate,- 
despite your previous denial that it was so, show in what 
sense it is alive : if, on the other hand, one has declared it 
to be inanimate and the sophist has proved it to be animate, 
say how it is inanimate Likewise also in a case of amphi- 
joboly If the argument depends on likeness of expression, 
the opposite will be the solution ‘ Could a man give what 
he has not got ? ’ ‘ No, not what he has not got ; but he 
could give It in a zvay m which he has not got it, e g one 
die by itself’ Does a man know either by learning or by 
discovery each thing that he knows, singly ? ‘ Yes, but not 
the things that he knows, collectively ’ Also a man treads, 
perhaps, on any thing he walks through, but not on the 
tune he walks through. Likewise also in the case of the 
*5 other examples 
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34 In dealing with arguments that depend on Accident, one 
and the same solution meets all cases. For since it is 
indeterminate when an attribute should be ascribed to a 
thing, in cases where it belong^ to the accident of the thing, 
and since in some cases it is generally agreed and people 
admit that it belongs, while in others they deny that it need 
belong, we should therefore, as soon as the conclusion has 30 
been drawn,' say in answer to them all alike, that there is 
no need for such an attribute to belong One must, how- 
ever, be prepared to adduce an example of the kind of 
attribute meant All arguments such as the following 
depend upon Accident ‘ Do you know what I am going 
to ask you 5 ' ‘ Do you know the man who is approaching 
or ‘ the man in the mask ‘Is the statue your work of 
art ? ’ or ‘ Is the dog your father ? ’ * ‘ Is the product of a is 
small number with a small number a small number ? ' For 
It IS evident in all these cases that there is no necessity for 
the attribute which is true of the thing’s accident to be true 
of the thing as well For only to things that are indis- 
tinguishable and one in essence is it generally agreed that 
all the same attributes belong, whereas in the case of a 
good thing, to be good is not the same as to be going to 
be the subject of a question ; nor in the case of a man 179'’ 
approaching, or wearing a mask, is ‘ to be approaching ’ the 
same thing as ‘ to be Coriscus so that suppose I know 
Coriscus, but do not know the man who is approaching, it 
still isn’t the case that I both know and do not know the 
same man , nor, again, if this is mine and is also a work of 
art, is it therefore my work of art, but my property or thing 5 
or something else (The solution is after the same manner 
in the other cases as well.) 

Some solve these refutations by demolishing the original 
proposition asked : for they say that it is possible to know 
and not to know the same thing, only not in the same 
respect • accordingly, when they don’t know the man who is 
coming towards them, but do know Coriscus, they assert 
that they do know and don’t know the same object, but not ro 
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in the same respect. Yet, as we have already remarked,' 
the correction of arguments that depend upon the same 
point ought to be the same, whereas this one will not stand 
if one adopts the same principle in regard not to knowing 
something, but to being, or to being in a certain state, e. g 
15 suppose that .Y is a father, and is also yours for if in some 
cases this is true and it is possible to know and not to know 
the same thing, j et u ith that case the solution stated has 
nothing to do Certainly there is nothing ® to prevent the 
same argument from having a number of flaws ; but it is 
not the exposition of any and every fault that constitutes a 
solution : for it is possible for a man to show that a false con- 
clusion has been proved, but not to show on what it depends, 
e g. in the case of Zeno's argument to prove that motion is 
ao impossible. So that even if any one were to try to establish 
that this doctrine is an impossible one, he still is mistaken, 
and even if he proved his case ten thousand times over, still 
this is no ’ solution of Zeno’s argument for the solution 
was all along an exposition of false reasoning, showing on 
what its falsity depends. If then he has not proved his case, 
or is trying to establish even a true proposition, or a false 
25 one, in a false manner,' to point this out is a true solution 
Possibly, indeed, the present suggestion may very well 
apply in some cases but in these cases, at any rate, not 
even this would be generally agreed : for he knows both 
that Coriscus is Coriscus and that the approaching figure is 
approaching To know and not to know the same thing is 
generally thought to be possible, when e. g. one knows that 
30 X IS white, but does not realize that he is musical for in 
that way he does know and not know the same thing, 
though not in the same respect. But as to the approach- 
ing figure and Coriscus he knows both that it is approaching 
and that he is Coriscus. 

A like mistake to that of those whom we have mentioned 
is that of those who solve the proof that every number is 
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a small number ■ for if, when the conclusion is not proved, 35 
they pass this over and say that a conclusion has been 
proved and ts true, on the ground that every number is 
both great and small, they make a mistake 

Some people also use the principle of ambiguity to solve 
the aforesaid reasonings, e g. the proof that ‘ X is your 
father ’, or ‘ son or ‘ slave Yet it is evident that if the 
appearance of a proof depends upon a plurality of mean- i8o® 
mgs, the term, or the expression in question, ought to bear 
a number of literal senses, whereas no one speaks of A as 
being ‘ B's child ’ in the literal sense, if B is the child’s 
master, but the combination depends upon Accident. ‘ Is 
A yours ’ ’ ‘ Yes.' ‘ And is A a. child ? ' ‘ Yes.’ ‘ Then 5 

the child A is yours,’ ' because he happens to be both yours 
and a child , but he is not ‘ your child ’ 

There is also the proof that ‘ something “ of evils ” is 
good ’ , for wisdom is a ‘ knowledge “ of evils ” ' But the 
expression that this is ‘of so-and-so’ (=' so-and-so’s’) has 
not a number of meanings : it means that it is ‘ so-and-so’s lo 
property ’ We may suppose of course, on the other hand, 
that it has a number of meanings — for we also say that man 
is ‘ of the animals ', though not their property ; and also 
that any terra related to ‘ evils ' in a way expressed by a 
genitive case is on that account a so-and-so ‘ of evils ’, 
though it is not one of the evils® — but in that case the 
apparently different meanings seem to depend on whether 
the term is used relatively or absolutely ‘Yet it is con- 
ceivably possible to find a real ambiguity in the phrase 
“ Something of evils is good Perhaps, but not with 15 
regard to the phrase in quesuon. It would occur more 
nearly, suppose that ‘ A servant is good of the wicked ’ ; 
though perhaps it is not quite found even there for a thing 
may be ‘ good ’ and be ‘ X’s ' without being at the same time 
‘ X's good ’. Nor is the saying that * Man is of the animals ’ 
a phrase with a number of meanings : for a phrase does not 
become possessed of a number of meanings merely suppose ao 
we express it elliptically . for we express ‘ Give me the 
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Iliad’ by quoting half a line of it, e. g. ‘Give me “ Sing, 
goddess, of the wrath . . . ” ' 

Those arguments which depend upon an expression that 25 
is valid of a particular thing, or in a particular respect, or 
place, or manner, or relation, and not valid absolutely, 
should be solved by considering the conclusion in relation 
25 to its contradictory, to see if any of these things can possibly 
have happened to it. For it is impossible for contraries 
and opposites and an afErmative and a negative to belong 
to the same thing absolutely , there is, however, nothing to 
prevent each from belonging in a particular respect or rela- 
tion or manner, or to prevent one of them from belonging 
in a particular respect and the other absolutely So that if 
this one belongs absolutely and that one in a particular 
30 respect, there is as y et no refutation This is a feature one 
has to find in the conclusion by examining it in comparison 
with Its contradictory 

All arguments of the following kind have this feature . 

‘ Is It possible for what is-not to be ’ ‘ No ’ ‘ But, you 
see. It is something, despite its not beivg ’ ' Likewise also. 
Being will not be , for it will not be some particular form of 
35 being ' Is it possible for the same man at the same time to 
be a keeper and a breaker of his oath ’ ’ ‘ Can the same 

man at the same time both obey and disobey the same 
man 5 ’ Or isn’t it the case that being something in particu- 
lar and Being are not the same ? On the other hand, Not- 
being, even if it be something, need not also have absolute 
‘ being ’ as well Nor if a man keeps his oath in this 
particular instance or in this particular respect, is he bound 
also to be a keeper of oaths absolutely, but he who swears 
180'’ that he will break his oath, and then breaks it, keeps this 
particular oath only ; he is not a keeper of his oath • nor is 
the disobedient man ‘obedient’, though he obeys one 
particular command. The argument is similar, also, as 
regards the problem whether the same man can at the same 
time say what is both false and true . but it appears to be 
a troublesome question because it is not easy to see in which 
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of the two connexions the word ‘ absolutely ' is to be ren- 
dered’ — with ‘tiue’ or with ‘false’ There is, however, 5 
nothing to prevent it from being false absolutely, though true 
in some particular respect or relation, 1 e being true in some 
things, though not ‘ true ’ absolutely. Likewise also in cases 
of some particular relation and place and time. For all 
arguments of the following kind depend upon this. ‘ Is 
health, or wealth, a good thing ? * ‘Yes.’ ‘ But to the fool 
who does not use it aright it is not a good thing : therefore 10 
It is both good and not good ’ ‘ Is health, or political 
power, a good thing "> ' ‘ Yes ’ ‘ But sometimes it is pot 
particularly good : therefore the same thing is both good 
and not good to the same man ’ Or rather there is nothing 
to prevent a thing, though good absolutely, being not good 
to a particular man, or being good to a particular man, and 
yet not good now or here ‘ Is that which the prudent man 15 
would not wish, an evil ’ ’ ‘ Yes ’ ‘ But to get rid of, he 
would not wish the good therefore the good is an evil.’ 

But that is a mistake , for it is not the same thing to say 
‘ The good is an evil ’ and ‘ to get rid of the good is an 
evil '. Likewise also the argument of the thief is mistaken. 

For it is not the case that if the thief is an evil thing, acquir- 
ing things is also evil : what he wishes, therefore, is not 
what is evil but what is good , for to acquire something 10 
good IS good. Also, disease is an evil thing, but not to get 
rid of disease. ‘Is the just preferable to the unjust, and 
what takes place justly to what takes place unjustly ? ’ 

‘ Yes.’ ‘ But to be put to death unjustly is preferable.’ ‘ Is 
it just that each should have his own ? ’ ‘ Yes ’ ‘ But what- 
ever decisions a man comes to on the strength of his 
personal opinion, even if it be a false opinion,* are valid in 25 
law: therefore the same result is both just and unjust.' 
Also, ‘ should one decide in favour of him who says what 
is just, or of him who says what is unjust ’ ’ ® ‘ The former ’ 

‘ But, you see, it is just for the injured party also to say 
fully the things he has suffered, and these were unjust.' 
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But these are fallacies For because to suffer a thing 
unjustly is preferable, unjust ways are not therefore prefer- 
30 able to just , but, absolutely, just ways are preferable, 
though in this particular case the unjust may very well be 
better than the just Also, to have one’s own is just, while 
to have what is another’s is not just all the same, the 
decision in question may verj' well be a just decision, what- 
ever it be that the opinion of the man who gave the decision 
supports : for because it is just in this particular case or in 
this particular manner, it is not also just absolutely Like- 
wise also, though things are unjust, there is nothing to pre- 
35 vent the speaking of them being just . for because to 
speak of things is just, there is no necessity that the things 
should be just, any more than because to speak of things 
be of use, the things need be of use Likewise also in the 
case of what is just So that it is not the case that because 
the things spoken of are unjust, the victory goes to him 
who speaks unjust things . for he speaks of things that are 
just to speak of, though absolutely, 1 e to suffer, they are 
unjust 

181“ Refutations that depend on the definition of a refutation 26 
must, according to the plan sketched above,* be met by 
comparing together the conclusion with its contradictory, 
and seeing that it shall involve the same attribute in the 
same respect and relation and manner and time. If this 
5 additional question be put at the start, you should not 
admit that it is impossible for the same thing to be both 
double and not double, but grant that it is possible, only 
not in such a way as was agreed to constitute a refutation 
of your case All the following arguments depend upon 
a point of that kind. ' Does a man who knows A to be A, 
know the thing called A ? ’ and in the same way, ‘ is one 
who IS ignorant that A Is A ignorant of the thing called A ? ’ 

10 ‘ Yes.’ ‘ But one who knows tliat Coriscus is Coriscus 
might be ignorant of the fact that he is musical, so that he 
both knows and is ignorant of the same thing.’ ‘ Is a thing 
four cubits long greater than a thing three cubits long ? ' 


‘ i 67» ai. 
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‘ Yes ' ‘ But a thing might grow from three to four cubits 
in length ; ’ now what is ‘ greater ’ is greater than a ‘ less ’ : 
accordingly the thing in question will be both greater and 
less than itself in the same respect.^ 

27 As to refutations that depend on begging and assuming 15 
the original point to be proved, suppose the nature of the 
question to be obvious,* one should not grant it, even 
though It be a view generally held, but should tell him the 
truth Suppose, however, that it escapes one, then, thanks 
to the badness of arguments of that kind, one should make 
one's error recoil upon the questioner, and say that he has 
brought no argument . for a refutation must be proved 
independently of the original point. Secondly, one should 
say that the point was granted under the impression that he 
intended not to use it as a premiss, but to reason against it,® ao 
in the opposite way from that adopted in refutations on side 
issues. 

a8 Also, those refutations that bring one to their conclusion 
through the consequent you should show up in the course 
of the argument itself. The mode in which consequences 
follow is two-fold For the argument either is that as the 
universal follows on its particular— as (eg) ‘ animal ’ 
follows from ‘ man ' — so does the particular on its 
universal . for the claim is made that if A is always found 25 
with B, then B also is always found with A Or else it 
proceeds by way of the opposites of the terms involved . 
for if A follows B, it is claimed that A's opposite will 
follow B's opposite. On this latter claim the argument of 
Melissus also depends for he claims that because that 
which has come to be has a beginning, that which has not 
come to be has none, so that if the heaven has not come to 
be, it is also eternal But that is not so ; for the sequence 
is vice versa. .w 

2 g In the case of any refutations whose reasoning depends 
on some addition, look and see if upon its subtraction the 

’ I Si" 14 Read Kara TavTo after aiirov, 

® 181 16 Read jrvuSanoiifi/a, < 5 » ftey ,i) dqXoc, — 

’ 181*21. Read a comma after irwXXoyHJu/ifVoii, not after Toui'oj'r/oi'. 
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absurdity follows none the less and then if so, the answerer 
should point this out, and say that he granted the addition 
not because he really thought it, but for the sake of the 
argument, whereas the questioner has not used it for the 
35 purpose of his argument at all. 

To meet those refutations which make several questions 30 
into one, one should draw a distinction between them 
straight away at the start. For a question must be single 
to which there is a single answer, so that one must not 
afiirm or deny several things of one thing, nor one thing 
of many, but one of one But just as in the case of 
ambiguous terms, an attribute belongs to a term sometimes 
iSi*" in both its senses, and sometimes in neither, so that a 
simple answer does one, as it happens, no harm despite 
the fact that the question is not simple, so it is in these 
cases of double questions too. Whenever, then, the several 
attributes belong to the one subject, or the one to the many, 

5 the man who gives a simple answer encounters no obstacle 
even though he has committed this mistake • but when- 
ever an attribute belongs to one subject but not to the 
other, or there is a question of a number of attributes 
belonging to a number of subjects and in one sense both 
belong to both, while in another sense, again, thej do not, 
then there is trouble, so that one must beware of this. 
Thus (e. g.) in the follow’ing arguments . Supposing A to 
10 be good and B evil, you will, if you give a single answer 
about both, be compelled to say that it is true to call these 
good, and that it is true to call them evil and likewise to 
call them neither good nor evil (for each of them has not 
each character), so that the same thing will be both good 
and evil and neither good nor evil. Also, since everything 
is the same as itself and different from anything else,' 
inasmuch as the man who answers double questions simply 
can be made to say that several things are ‘ the same ' not 
as other things but ‘ as themselves,’ and also that they are 
different from themselves, it follows that the same things must 


' 181'’ 13. Read a comma after ertpov, 
’ 181’’ 14 Read erntdri for cVci S' 
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be both the same as and different from themselves' More- 15 
over, if what is good becomes evnl while what is evil is 
good,® then they must both become two So of two unequal 
things each being equal to itself, it vvnll follow that they are 
both equal and unequal to themselves 

Now these refutations fall into the prov'ince of other 
solutions as well for ‘ both ' and ‘ all ' have more than one jo 
meaning, so that the resulting affirmation and denial of the 
same thing does not occur, except verbally and this is not 
what we meant by a refutation But it is clear that if there 
be not put a single question on a number of points, but the 
answerer has affirmed or denied one attribute only of one 
subject onl}, the absurdity will not come to pass 

31 With regard to those who draw' one into repeating the jv 
same thing ^ a number of times, it is clear that one must not 
grant that predications of relative terms have any meaning 
in abstraction by themselves, e g that ‘ double ' is a signifi- 
cant term apart from the whole phrase ‘double of half 
merely on the ground that it figures in it For ten figures 
in ' ten minus one ’ and ‘ do ’ in ‘ not do and generally the 30 
affirmation in the negation , but for all that, suppose any 
one w ere to say, ‘ This is not w'hite he does not say that it 
is white The bare w'ord ‘ double one may perhaps say, 
has not even any meaning at all, any more than has ‘ the ' in 
‘ the half’ and even if it has a meaning, yet it has not the 
same meaning as m the combination Nor is ‘ knowledge ' 
the same thing in a specific bianch of it (suppose it, e. g., to 
be ‘ medical knowledge ’) as it is in general for in general 35 
It was the ‘ knowledge of the knowable In the case of 
terms that are predicated of the terms through which they 
are defined, you should say the same thing,* that the term 
defined is not the same in abstraction as it is in the w'hole 
phrase. For ‘ concave ’ has a general meaning which is the 

1 181^14—15 fT€pa avrav . . . faiTotr treptu The Greek idiom must 
here be kept, to bring about the contradiction the English idiom 
‘different from tine another' a^0Ids it 

* iSi^ 15—16 «’ ro ptv ayadoy ftTTiF, se as happens if you answer 
a double question about them together simply. 

® 181*’ 25 Read els (to) to ooto 
J iSi^ 36 Read ravro for tovto. 
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same in the case of a snuh nose, and of a bandy leg, but 
when added to either substantive nothing prevents it from 
differentiating its meaning, in fact it bears one sense ^ as 
i 8 a* applied to the nose, and another as applied to the leg for 
in the former connexion it means ‘ snub ’ and in the latter 

bandy-shaped ’ , i e. it makes no difference whether you 
say ‘ a snub nose ’ or ‘ a concave nose ' Moreover, the 
expression must not be granted in the nominative case for 
it is a falsehood For snubness is not a concave nose but 
something (e. g an affectionl belonging to a nose . hence, 

5 there is no absurdity in supposing that the snub nose is 
a nose possessing the concavity that belongs to a nose. 

With regard to solecisms, we have previously said “ what 32 
it is that appears to bring them about , the method of their 
solution will be clear in the course of the arguments them- 
selves Solecism is the result aimed at in all arguments of 
10 the following kind ‘ Is a thing truly that which you truly 
call it 5 ’ "Yes,' ‘ But, speaking of a stone, you call him real® : 
therefore ofa stone it follows that “him is real’” No rather, 
talking of a stone means not saying ‘ which ’ but ‘ whom ’, 
and not ‘ that ’ but ‘ him ’ If, then, any one were to ask, ‘ Is 
a stone him whom you truly call him ^ ' he would be 
generally thought not to be speaking good Greek, any more 
than if he were to ask, ‘ Is he what you call her ^ ’ Speak in 
15 this way ♦ of a ‘ stick ’ or any neuter word, and the difference 
does not break out For this reason, also, no solecism is 
incurred, suppose any one asks, ‘ Is a thing what you say it 
to be ? ’ ' Yes.’ ‘ But, speaking of a stick, you call it real . 
therefore, of a stick it follows that it is real ' ‘ Stone ', 

however, and ‘ he ' have masculine designations. Now 
suppose some one were to ask, ‘ Can “ he " be a " she " (a 
female) ® and then again, * Well, but is not he Coriscus ? ’ 

* 183*' I Read crij/iaiyfi. * 165*’ 20 f 

’ 182* II ‘Stone’ (Xi'8os) being masculine in Greek It has been 
necessary to deal rather freely with this passage, because ‘ stone ' 

IS not inflected in English Litei ally, the Greek says, ‘You declare 
something to be a stone (arc ) something therefore is a stone' (still 
acc., though the change to oratwreita requires a change to the nom.). 

* 1 82® 1 5 Read ei’ireTw oijTur. 
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and then were to say, ‘ Then he is a “ she ” he has not jo 
proved the solecism, even if the name ‘ Coriscus ’ does 
signify a ‘ she if, on the other hand, the answerer does 
not grant this this point must be put as an additional 
question while if neither is it the fact nor does he grant it, 
then the sophist has not proved his case either in fact or as 
against the person he has been questioning In like manner, 
then, in the above instance as well it must be definitely put 35 
that ‘ he ' means the stone If, however, this neither is so 
nor is granted, the conclusion must not be stated . though 
it follows apparently, because the case (the accusative), that 
IS really unlike, appears to be like the nominative. ‘Is it 
true to say that this object is what you call it by name ? ’ 
‘Yes’ ‘ But you call It by the name of a shield this obj’ect 
therefore is “ of a shield " ’ No not necessarily, because 
the meaning of ‘ this object ’ is not ‘ of a shield ’ but ‘ a 30 
shield ’ ‘ of a shield ’ would be the meaning of ‘ this 

object's ' Nor again if ‘ He is what you call him by name ’, 
while ‘ the name you call him by is Cleon’s’, is he therefore 
‘ Cleon’s ’ for he is not ‘ Cleon’s ’, for what was said was 
that ' ffe, not is what I call him by name’. For the 
question, if put in the latter way, would not even be Greek. 

‘ Do you know this ’ ' ‘ Yes ’ ‘ But this is he therefore you 3,^ 
know he ’ ^ No rather ‘ this ’ has not the same meaning 
in ‘ Do you know this ’ ’ as in ‘ This is a stone ’ , in the first 
it stands for an accusative, in the second for a nominative 
case. ‘ When you have understanding ^ of anything, do you 
understand it ^ ’ ‘ Yes.’ ‘ But you have understanding of 

a stone therefore you understand of a stone ’ No : the one 
phrase is in the genitive, ‘of a stone ’, while the other is in 
the accusative, ‘ a stone ’ * . and what was granted was that 18a'’ 

* 182*29-30 aSrr/ dairiSa, 3 1 ravTi/y, 32 KXcui'n, 33 tovtov. Posses- 
sive cases are heie substituted for the Greek accusative, as the 
English accusative is not inflected 

‘ 182*35 \idos . lit. ‘a stone’’ but ‘he’ has been substituted, 
because ‘ stone ’ does not inflect in English. 

“ 182*38 eiricrTi)ni]v, eTTUTTiitrm lit. ‘knowledge’, ‘know’: but 
‘ understanding ‘ understand ’ have been substituted because the 
phrase ‘ lno2v of a stone ’ has a meaning in English, and therefore fails 
to bring out the solecism of the Greek conclusion 

* 182*39-*’! Read tj to fifv toutou {Xidou) Xc'yeir, t6 8e toOtop (Xi'dov). 
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‘ you understand that, not of that, of which you have under* 
standing so that you understand not ‘ of a stone but ‘ the 
stone 

Thus that arguments of this kind do not prove solecism 
but merely appear to do so, and both why they so appear 
s and how you should meet them, is clear from what has 
been said 

We must also observe that of all the arguments aforesaid 33 
It is easier with some to see why and where the reasoning 
leads the hearer astray, while with others it is more difficult, 
though often they are the same arguments as the former 
For we must call an argument the same if it depends upon 
the same point ; but the same argument is apt to be thought 
10 by some to depend on diction, by others on accident, and 
by others on something else, because each of them, when 
worked with different terms, is not so clear as it was. 
Accordingly, just as in fallacies that depend on ambiguity, 
which are generally thought to be the silliest form of 
ij fallacy, some are clear even to the man in the street (for 
humorous phrases nearly all depend on diction , e g ‘The 
man got the cart down from the stand ' ’ , and ' Where are 
you bound }' ‘To the yard arm ’ , and ‘ Which cow will 
calve afore ^ ’ ‘ Neither, but both behind , ’ and ‘ Is the 
North wind clear ? ' ‘ No, indeed , for it has murdered the 
ao beggar and the merchant.’ ‘Is he a Goodenough-King? ’ 

‘ No, indeed , a Rob-son ’ : and so with the great majority of 
the rest as well),® while others appear to elude the most 
expert •* (and it is a symptom of this that they often fight 
about their terms, e g whether the meaning of ‘ Being ’ 
and ‘ One ’ is the same in all their applications or different ; 

IS for some think that ‘ Being ’ and ‘ One ' mean the same ; 

' An obscure joke the phrase tfxpxrOm koto KKlftaKoi di^/iov probably 
contains a double pun, (i) to get the body of a car (Siifipor) taken off its 
chassis = the notched support on top of the axle, on which 

the car rested), (2) to ‘come a sitter’ (Sitppos = a seat) off a ladder 
(itXlpnf) 

® 182'' 22 Close the bracket, and read a comma instead of a full-stop 
after TrXfiaToi. 

• 182’’ 22 ar/pdov 27 TO ov is parenthetic (like 15 xat ynp-22 srXfl- 
oToi), and should be likewise enclosed in brackets, followed by a comma, 
the colon after Xai'diii’cio (1 22) being removed. 0 
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while others solve the arg'unient of Zeno and Parmenides 
by asserting' that ‘ One ' and ‘ Being ’ are used in a 
number of senses), likewise also as regards fallacies of 
Accident and each of the other types, some of the argu- 
ments will be easier to see while others are more difficult ; 
also to grasp to which class a fallacy belongs, and whether 30 
it is a refutation or not a refutation, is not equally easy in 
all cases. 

An incisive argument is one which produces the greatest 
perplexity ; for this is the one with the sharpest fang. Now 
perplexity is two-fold, one which occurs in reasoned argu- 
ments, respecting which of the propositions asked one is to 
demolish, and the other in contentious arguments, respect- 35 
ing the manner in which one is to assent to what is pro- 
pounded. Therefore it is in syllogistic arguments that the 
more incisive ones produce the keenest heart-searching. 

Now a syllogistic argument is mostincisive if from premisses 
that are as generally accepted as possible it demolishes a 
conclusion that is accepted as generally as possible. For 
the one argument, if the contradictory is changed about, 
makes all the resulting syllogisms alike in character • for 183“ 
alwajs from premisses that are generally accepted it will 
prove a conclusion, negative or positive as the case maybe, 
that is just as generally accepted, and therefore one is 
bound to feel perplexed.' An argument, then, of this kind 
is the most incisive, viz the one that puts its conclusion on 
all fours with the propositions asked ; and second comes 
the one that argues from premisses, all of which are equally 
convincing for this will produce an equal perplexity as to 5 
what kind of premiss, of those asked, one should demolish. 

‘ 182*’ 37-183“ 2. The nature of the syllogisms which produce this 
most ‘ incisu e ’ and perplexing form of argument oy ‘ changing .ibout 
the contradictory ’ (of the first conclusion established) may be illus- 
trated by Pacius’ example Suppose the thesis maintained to be the 
exceedingly probable view that ‘ Medea did not love her children ’, the 
dialectician then argues 

I All mothers love their children (exceedingly probable) 

Medea was a motliei (exceedingly piobable) 

Medea loved her children (just as probable as, but utterly siib- 
\ersi\e of, the exceedingly probable thesis) 

Next, he constiucts two sjllogisms in which the contradictory of 
this conclusion (1. c. the onginal, and exceedingly probable, thesis) is 
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Herein is a difficulty for one must demolish somethingf, 
but what one must demolish is uncertain. Of contentious 
arguments, on the other hand, the most incisive is the one 
which, in the first place, is characterized by an initial 
uncertainty whether it has been properly reasoned or not ; 
and also whether the solution depends on a false premiss 
or on the drawing of a distinction , while, of the rest, the 
10 second place is held by that whose solution clearly depends 
upon a distinction or a demolition, and yet it does not 
reveal clearly which it is of the premisses asked, whose 
demolition, or the drawing of a distinction within it, will 
bring the solution about, but even leaves it vague whether 
it is on the conclusion or on one of the premisses that the 
deception ^ depends 

Now sometimes an argument which has not been properly 
15 reasoned is silly, supposing the assumptions required to be 
extremely contrary to the general view or false , but some- 
times It ought not to be held in contempt. For whenever 
some question is left out, of the kind that concerns both the 
subjet t and the ner\’e of the argument, the reasoning that 
has both failed to secure this as well, and also failed to 
reason properly, is silly , but when what is omitted is some 
extraneous question, then it is by no means to be lightly 
*0 despised, but the argument is quite respectable, though the 
questioner has not put his questions well 
Just as it is possible to bring a solution sometimes 

used in a changed position with each of the two original premisses in 
turn, to subvert the other thus — 

II. All mothers Jove their children (exceedingly probable) 

Medea did not lo\e her children (exceedingly probable) 

. Medea was not a mother (just as probable as, but subversive of, 
the exceedingly probable mtnot premiss of Syllogism 1) 

111. Medea did not love her children (exceedingly probable). 

Medea was a mother (exceedingly probable). 

'. Some mothers do not love their children (as piobable as, but 
sub 'ersive of, the exceedingly probable w/ryar premiss of Syllo- 
gism I) 

All three syllogisms are ‘alike’, in that each overthrows an 
exceedingly probable view by means of a conclusion based on exceed- 
ingly probable premisses, and therefore itself exceedingly probable To- 
gether they produce the maximum of perplexity because, as a result, 
of each of three exceedingly probable propositions the contradictory 
has also been shown to be exceedingly probable 

* 1 83“ 1 2 Read i; uTraTti for nuTi; (v Pseudo-Alexander) 
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against the argument, at others against the questioner and 
his mode of questioning, and at others against neither of 
these, likewise also it is possible to marshal one's questions 
and reasoning both against the thesis, and against the 
answerer and against the time, whenever the solution 15 
requires a longer time to examine than the period available.* 

34 As to the number, then, and kind of sources whence 
fallacies arise in discussion, and how we are to show that 
our opponent is committing a fallacy and make him utter 
paradoxes ; moreover, by the use of what materials solecism 
is brought about, and how to question and what is the way 3° 
to arrange the questions; moreover, as to the question 
what use is served by all arguments of this kind, and con- 
cerning the answerer’s part, both as a whole in general, and 
in particular how to solve arguments and solecisms'* — on 
all these things let the foregoing discussion suffice. It 
remains to recall our original proposal and to bring our 35 
discussion to a close with a few words upon it 

Our programme was, then, to discover some faculty of 
reasoning about any theme put before us from the most 
generally accepted premisses that there are. For that is 
the essential task of the art of discussion (dialectic) and 
of examination (peirastic). Inasmuch, however, as it is 183'’ 
annexed to it, on account of the near presence of the art 
of sophistry (sophistic), not only to be able to conduct 
an examination dialectically but also with a show of 
knowledge, we therefore proposed for our treatise not 
only the aforesaid aim of being able to exact an account 
of any view, but also the aim of ensuring that in standing j 
up to an argument we shall defend our thesis in the same 
manner by means of views as generally held as possible. 

The reason of this we have explained , * for this, too, was 
w’hy Socrates used to ask questions and not to answer 
them ; for he used to confess that he did not know. 

' 183" 26 Omit TO TT/wr Ti'/v Xuo'ii'— clearly a marginal 

gloss on ij Xi'oir (25) , . j 

* 183" 30 (TuXXoyiirndr, 33 ln^\'>y^^rf^ovr Read ao^oiKttrfius and o-o- 

^oiKKrfiovs (cf i 65 ''I 9)-°1 

* 165*19-27, 
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We have made clear, in the course of what precedes, the 
number both of the points with reference to which, and of 
the materials from which, this will be accomplished, and 
10 also from what sources we can become w^ell supplied with 
these we have shown, moreover, how to question or 
arrange the questioning as a whole, and the problems 
concerning the answers and solutions to be used against 
the reasonings of the questioner We hat e also cleared up 
the problems concerning all other matters that belong to the 
same inquiry into arguments In addition to this we have 
15 been through the subject of Fallacies, as we have already 
stated above.’ 

That our programme, then, has been adequately com- 
pleted IS clear But we must not omit to notice w'hat has 
happened in regard to this inquiry For in the case of all 
disco\eries the results of previous labours that have been 
handed down from others have been advanced bit by bit 
by those who have taken them on, whereas the original 
20 discoveries generally make an advance that is small at 
first though much more useful than the development which 
later springs out of them For it may lie that in every- 
thing, as the saying is, ‘the first start is the main part’ . 
and for this reason also it is the most difficult , for m propor- 
tion as It is most potent 111 its influence, so it is smallest in 
35 its compass and therefore most difficult to see whereas 
when this is once discoA'ered, it is easier to add and develop 
the remainder m connexion with it This is in fact what 
has happened in regard to rhetorical speeches and to prac- 
tically all the other arts for those who discovered the 
beginnings of them advanced them in all only a little way, 
30 w hereas the celebrities of to-day ai e the heirs (so to speak) of 
a long succession of men who have advanced them bit by 
bit, and so have developed them to their present form.Tisias 
coming next after the first founders, then Thrasymachus 
after Tisi.is, and Theodoius next to him, while several 
people have made their several contributions to it . and 
therefore it is not to be w'ondcred at that the art has attained 
eonsideiable dimensions. Of this inquiry, on the other 

• i 83«27. 
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hand, it was not the case that part of the work had been 15 
thoroughly done before, while part had not. Nothing 
existed at all. For the training given by the paid pro- 
fessors of contentious arguments was like the treatment of 
the matter by Gorgias For they used to hand out speeches 
to be learned by heart, some rhetorical, others m the form 
of question and answer, each side supposing that their 
arguments on either side generally fall among them. And 184“ 
therefore the teaching they gave their pupils was ready but 
rough. For they used to suppose that they trained people 
by imparting to them not the art but its products, as though 
any one professing that he would impart a form of know- 
ledge to obviate any pain in the feet, were then not to 5 
teach a man the art of shoe-making or the sources whence 
he can acquire anything of the kind, but were to present 
him with several kinds of shoes of all sorts for he has 
helped him to meet his need, but has not imparted an art 
to him Moreover, on the subject of Rhetoric there exists 
much that has been said long ago, whereas on the subject 184*’ 
of reasoning we had nothing else of an earlier date to speak 
of at all, but were kept at work for a long time in experi- 
mental researches. If, then, it seems to you after inspec- 
tion that, such being the situation as it existed at the start, 
our investigation is in a satisfactory condition compared 
with the other inquiries that have been developed by tradi- 5 
tion, there must remain for all of you, or for our students, 
the task of extending us your pardon for the shortcomings 
of the inquiry, and for the discoveries thereof your warm 
thanks. 
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tion, Soph. El, ch 21 and 179“ 
14-15 , a form of ign ehncht, 
168* 27 foil. why deceptive, 
169* 27-29 (Cf Breathing ) 
Accident, loi*’ 18, 23: def nega- 
tively, I02*'4, and (better) affir- 
matively, 102’’ 6-14 

Commonplace tests oj acci- 
dent. Bk. II passim 

Comparisons of things based 
on accidents, 102'’ 14 : common- 
place tests of, Bk. Ill passim. 

1 ests of a , alone apply to all 
other predtcables, 155“ Ii-t2. 
Tests common to genus and a , 
120*> 15-17, I24’’ 7-8 (from con- 


tradictories), las'* 10 and 126“ 
14 (from consideration of sub- 
jects wherein S and P inhere) 
to property and a., 129'* 32-4, 
133*32-4 : to definition and a , 
ids'* 27, 139*36-'* 3 

A inay=temporary or relative 
property, loa** 21 (cf 129* 32-4), 
but never= property absolutely, 
I os'* 25 cf 131* 27-37, I* >-i8 
No a of X can be X’s genus, 
120'* 21, 30-35, or diffierentia, 
144*23-7 

A, as test of sameness, 152* 
33-7 

)( essential attribute (cad’ 
al'To), no'* 21 foil, 116*31-3, 

”2-7. 143*3-4. 149’’ 9. 13. 170* 

4 Unnersal affirmation of a. 
easier to disprove than to prove, 
*54'’ 33 1 particular do, easier 
to prove than to disprove, 154'* 
36 proof of a the easiest task 
in dialectic, 155*28-31 , disproof 
of do very difficult, 155'* 31 -36 

A , alone of piedicables, may 
belong in part only, and ad- 
mit only precariously of conver- 
sion (i e. of transition from ‘ P 
belongs to S ’ to ‘ S is 1' ’), 109^ 
10-26 Sophistical difficulty 
whether an attribute of S be- 
longs to S qualified by some a , 
133^15-24, 31-36 (cf i 7B'*39- 
179“ 1) If both variable, S and 
its a shouldvary together, 115* 
4-6 

Immortality an accident 
(irvpirTUftn) of life, 126’’ 36, 39 

Fallacy of Accident one of 7 
fallacious refutations not depen- 
dent on diction, 166'’ 22 illus- 
trated, ibb** 28-36: Its solution. 
Soph. El , ch 24 , why decep- 
tive, i 69''3-6 . a form of ign. 
elencht, 168*34-'* 5, 169*3-4. 
U sual fallacy whereby amateurs 
entrap scientists, i6S'’6-Io. 
Fallacy of Consequent, a branch 
of ]•' of A , 168'’ 27 foil 
Achilles ; 117'* 14-15, 24 : 166* 38 
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Activity ( I ) = Ti-oiEiK . a category 
)( passivity, 103** 23. 

Capacity for a and p not a 
property of Being, 139* 4-8 ; 
nor Its defn., 146*32-3, 31-2, 
148* 18-21. 

Movement rather a form of 
a or p. in soul than the soul’s 
genus, 120'' 26-7 
Verbal terminations properto 
a )( those proper to passiv ity or 
quality, their confusion a source 
of fallacy of ‘ form of expres- 
sion’, i66'> 13-8, 178* lt-24 
(2) = (VE/jyEin . considered as 
genus of ‘ building', 124*21 , of 
‘using’, 124*33 genusof'mo- 
tion ', 125'’ 17 , of ‘memory’, 
las** 19. )( State (e^isl, 125'’ 

IS Regarded (like yEVEo-ir) as 
aiming at further end, in which 
It ceases , contr ‘ pleasure ’, re- 
garded as an a. which is also an 
end in itself, 146'’ 13-ig ‘ Kiss- 
ing a ‘physical activity’, 106" 
2-3- 

Affeition {yti 6 ai) cannot have as 
Its genus the thing affected (t 6 
ETEirovdor), 126'’ 34-127* 2 , nor 
yet Its subject, S (oJ<<rrl jrddnt), 
1 27“ 3 , unless the affection can 
be called ‘an .S 127“ 9-ig 
Must be inherent in the thing 
whose affection it is, 145“ 35-'’ 
II = an accident ((Tupirrcupn), 
126'’ 36, 39 

Agameihnon, his dream, l66'’6-7 

Atr not Its property to be 
‘ breathable for ( i ) this, though 
true of particular portions of air, 
IS not true of the air as a whole, 
J3S“33-'’t (2) It IS merely po- 

tential and presupposes an ani- 
mal capable of breathing, which 
may not exist, I38*> 30-37 
Not the genus of ‘wind’, 
127*4 ‘ Full of air 'J( ‘empty ’, 
IS2*> 19-24, 

Windlessness : air = calm 
sea, 108“ I r-i2, '■ 24-6. 

Ajax-, more like Achilles, and •. a 
better man, than Odysseus, 
1 17’’ 1 1, 16, 24 

AltcKihon lii,\\iji(d(Tirl, a species 
of ‘motion’, 121*32 pleasure 
not an a ib 

Ambiguity, inevitable because 


things infinite, names finite, m 
no, 165*6-13 Impoitance of 
detecting, 108* 18 foil. : rules 
for, Bk.I, ch 15 

As source of tests of accidents, 
110*23-'’ *5 To be avoided in 
rendering Genus, 123*27-29, 
33-7, 127’’ 5-7 , m rendering a 
Property correctly (-taXar), 129'’ 
30 foil , or Its subject, 130* 15 
foil , in Definition, 139'* 19 foil., 
148*23-'* 23 One of most gene- 
ral and effective tests, 154* 18, 
20. A of term (ui'npn), as opp a. 
of whole phrase (oXot o Xoyor), 
129*30-2 [Cf iio'> 16-17 and 
see Amphiboly ] 

Fallacy of A mbigutly, one of 6 
fallacious refutations dependent 
on diction, 165'’ 26 illustrated, 
ids'* 30- 1 66“ 6, 14-21 rules for 
Its solution, Soph Lljch 19 and 
179* 15-19 why deceptive, 
169*23-5 Not all sophistical 
refutations depend on ambiguity, 
177’’ 7-9 (cf 179’’ 38-180* 7 ) ; 
only amphiboly and fallacy of 
‘ form of expression ', 168*23-5, 
resemblance between fallacies 
of a and form of expression, 
178“ 24-28 Depends on latent 
‘double question’, i75'’39-4ii 
176*14-15 Silliest type of 
fallacy, 182’’ 13-14 humorous 
exx of, 1S2'’ 15-21 

A in questions renders even 
genuine refutation disputable, 
175* 40-’’ 14, 28-30 leads into 
paradox, l75'’33-7 
Ambiguous terms (v. esp Bk I, 
ch 15) ‘ same ’, 103* 7, 25-39, 

169* 25 ‘ good ’, 106* 4, 107* 5 

foil. ‘ sharp', 106* 13, 32, 107“ 
13, *’14, 23 (Sripi, 106“ 18; 
‘ fine ' (KaXriw), ic6* 20 , ‘ clear ' 
(XevkokJ and ‘ obscure ’ (pf'Xnv), 
of sounds and colours, 106*25, 
’’Si 107*12, '>14, 35, ‘dull’ 
(cipjUXurJ, 106* 32 ‘ pleasure ’, 

106*37 to ‘ love' (•^iiXeii'), 106'’ 
2-4. ‘see ' (/^XeTTEiv), 106'’ 15: 
‘ have sense ’ (niaffuvcabni), 106'’ 
23, cf 129'’ 33-4 ‘just’, 106'’ 
29 ‘healthy’, 106'’ 34, cf 
io7'’S-i2 ‘donkey’ lijvm), 
107* 1 9, 29 to be ‘ commensur- 
ably related to health ’ (a-v/i- 
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/icr/iur e\ftv iriiut vyitiiiv), lo?** 
8 ‘colour’, 107'’ 28 • ‘desir- 
able’ (iilpfToir), ii 8*'27. 'pas- 
sage into .* (liyayij tit . .), 
I39'>2i • ‘ balance ’ (o-up/ifrpm), 
1 39*’ 21 ‘ unsupplantable ' (<i/ic- 
TarrTwTns),' nurse' (riBiivij), ‘ har- 
mony ’ (crup</)<iii'iii), 139'’ 33: 
‘ life’ (in plants and animals}, 
148“ 23 foil (esp. 27 foil) 
what ‘needs to be’ (<li/(iyjcn(oi>. 
Scop), 165** 35-8; ncTiir and 
Kuii>p, 166“ 16 ■ ‘Being’ and 
‘One’, 169“ 24, 170*' 21-2 (but 
cf 182'’ 24-7) 

Ambtttoits ttutn def =‘ one who 
strives for honour ’ inadequate, 
146'^ 23 

Aiuphiboly as test of Accident, 
t lo** 16-1 lO 7 (no technical 
name used desciibed as an 
ambiguity p.rj Itn6‘ bfitauv^av, 
(iXXd ^<lr’ dXXop TfjoTTttv) To be 
avoided m lendering Property, 
129'’ 30 (again no technical 
name described as ambiguity 
of ‘ the whole phrase ’) 1 \x , 

‘ the science of many things is 
one’, ‘immune at 

piesent from destruction’ (de- 
scribed as tift<pi^aKoi>), 145'’ 24 
Fallacy of A mphiboly one of 
6 fallacious refutations depen- 
dent on diction, tbs'* 26 illus- 
tiated, 166*6-23 us solution, 
Soph El , ch 19 and 179“ 15- 
20 ‘ really depends on ‘ ambi- 
guity’, 168*23-5, 175*36-8: 

on concealed ‘ double question ’, 
I75*> 39-41 renders even genu- 
ine refutation disputable, 175* 
41 -*>8, 28-30 

Analytics, the (Ptior), 162“ 11 
(11 2), i 62’>32 (II 16) (PclJ- 
153“ II n (II 3-13); 
153*24 n (II 13) , i6s’>9 

Anger {opyt)) • def = ‘desire for 
vengeance on account of an ap- 
parent slight 156* 32 ; not def. 
= ‘ pain + consciousness of be- 
ing slighted ’, 151*15-16 (rela- 
tion being causal and not ex- 
pressible by+) . not a kind of 
pain, 125'’ 29, 126*6-12, but 
the effect of pain, 125*’ 33-4' 
‘pain’ and ‘conception of a 
slight ’ seem to have equal 


claims to be the genus oi a , 
1 27 '>30 situated in the ‘ spiri- 
ted faculty', 113*36 not fol- 
lowed by hatred, 1 13* 35-*’ 3. 
To make answerer angry by ap- 
pearing unscrupulous, a good 
trick in contentious argument, 
174*20-3 ‘ Good temper’ not 

def =‘ control of a ’, l25'’2l-7. 

Ammal its properties (i) to 
‘ have sensation ’ (aurdija-iv 
tytiv), 129'' 26-9 (2) to be 

‘naturally sentient' {roiiiodavt- 
irdfii irt^vKiir), 133*8-11, cf 
137** 23-7: (contr, 129'' 33-5, 
where disallowed as improperly 
expiessed because of ambiguity 

of mirbttvea&ni — (a) uiirbrjiTiy 
€;(ftp (b) nlirdijiret jfprjo'flai but 
not disqualified as a property in 
former sense) (3) ‘sensation’ 
(ru iitirdiiPEirdiii), belongs to it 
because it has species which 
paitake of its nature (ru pcre- 
Xftrdin), 134*’ I, 138* 28 ‘ JVot a 
property of it (i) actively to 
‘percei ve ’ (iuir 6 uirerrSia=ai<r 6 ^crfi 

Xprjabni of 129'’ 34), 138*6-8 
(2) to be ‘a substance of which 
man is a species ’ (because vir- 
tually circular, and uninstruc- 
tive), 131*4-6 (3) ‘ sometimes 

to move and sometimes to 
stand still ’ (because not perma- 
nent), I31*35-7> 133’’ 3-4. 144*’ 
33-145*1 (4) to be ‘sensible’ 

(alirOiiTov) or ‘ divisible ’ {pepi- 
crrov), 138*23-5 

A. not a kind of ‘ perceptible ’ 
or ‘ visible thing ’, 126* 22-5 : its 
body only a part of a , 126*26- 
9 Anything of which a, is predi- 
cable 15 ‘ an animal ’, 109* 14- 
17. all animals either species of 
a., or individual animals, 144'’ 
2-3 No common type of life in 
a. and plant, 148-* 29-31. A. 
always take nutriment, but do 
not always grow, iiit>2 5-6. 

Its differentiae ‘ walking 
biped ’, ‘ flying biped ’, 107* 26- 
7, 111*26, i33*>7-ii (cf *1-5), 

i43t>i-2, I44t> 16-18, 22-4- 

‘ quadruped ’, 1 1 1* 26 ‘ land- ’ 

and ‘ aquatic ’, 143 •> 2, 144’’ 36- 
145*1 (‘Walking’ a quality, 
not a kind, of a., 128*25-9.) 
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A. the genus of ‘ ox 102' 39, 
144® 34 ; of ‘ bird ’ and ‘ raven 
107“^ 21 fotl ; of ‘man’, 102‘ 
34-S. 38 (cf. I0l'> 29-34) , 144“ 
34 • more famdiar than ‘ man 
141’’ 29-34 not a property of 
man, 136“ 19 foil , 137“ 23 foil 
cannot be differentia of any- 
thing, 143“ 32 a substance, 
103’' 30-1 ‘A that walks on 2 
feet' the defn of ‘man’, 103“ 
26-7 (cf 101'’ 29-34) the addi- 
tion ‘ six-feet high ’ inadmis- 
sible, 140*' 23-6 ‘ Flying biped 

a ' the defn of ‘ bird', 107® 26-7 
®Idea’ of a (niro 143'’ 

31 

Aris 7 uerer his role )f questioner's 
role, in dialectic, 159' iS-24 
in contentious reasoning, 159® 
30-32 Rules how to answer, 
in dialectic, Bk VIII, chh 5- 
10, in contentious reasoning. 
Soph. El , chh 16-32 [v SoIh~ 
May be required to cite 
objection, 157“ 35, 160''' 1 [v 
Objection] \ to bring counter- 
argument ((lpTejrij(«i;>eI»), see 
i6oh S, 10 , to furnish a divi- 
sion, if he refuses the one of- 
fered, 1 58“ 22-4 May ask for 
explanation of ambiguous 
phrase, 160*18-22, or distin- 
guish Its meanings for himself, 
160*26—8 To assent without 
such distinctions a mistake, 
i75'>2S-33, 38-9, though an- 
swerers shy of drawing them, 
for fear of seeming obstructive, 
t75*’33~<’- 'Must answer ‘ Yes ’ 
or ‘ No’ to clear question, 160“ 
33-4 (cf. 158*15-17) 

A may be to blame for de- 
generation of argument into 
contentiousness, i6i* 17 foil , or 
for petitio prtncipti, or self-con- 
tradiction of questioner, 161'’ 
11-17 A. and questioner, 
partners in a common task, 
161“ 37-9 

Answers prescribed (in con- 
tentious argument) to suggest 
merely apparent solutions, 176“ 
23 foil 

Perplexity iiinopui) of a two- 
fold — in reasoned arguments, 
which proposition is to be de- 


molished, 182'*’ 33-4 , in con- 
tentious arguments, how to 
grant the point asked, 182** 34. 
Antiphon, his method of squaring 
the circle, 172“ 7. 

Antisthenes, his paradox that con- 
tradiction is impossible, 104*’ 21 
li^tiafinra merely = ‘ admissions 
claimed' as premisses, 156*23, 
159*4, 160*7, ‘>29 
{Apollonnies), 182’* 20. 

Aporenit, defined, 162* 17 
Arithmetic (npifl/ioi), 153* 10, 163'’ 
24 

Arrangtinent (ru^u) of argument : 
importance of, in dialectic, Bk 
VIII, ch. 1 , in contentious ar- 
gument, 174*13 Rules of, in 
dialectic, Bk VIII, chh 1-2; 
in contentious argument, Soph 
El , ch 15 

Astonishment (««•>, jfir), usually 
def = ‘ excessive wonderment 
126*’ 17 not ‘ excess of wonder- 
ment’, 126’’ 14-33 
Athenians, i76*>l-2. 

Babbling {'5Si)\6ir;(6ii,) def = ‘ be- 
ing constrained to say the same 
thing a no of tunes 165** 16 
Results from repeating (i) 
same term in a formula, 130* 
34 (2) same question in a dis- 
cussion, 158*28 (3) from re- 

placement of words by their 
definitions, 130*38. also in 
dealing (4) with relative terms, 
173’’ 1-5. (5) with any term 
whose defn mentions the sub- 
stance of which It IS the state, 
affection etc, 173’’ 5-1 1 Ap- 
parent )( real b , 173’’ 12-16 
To entrap into b , a principal 
aim of contentious reasoners, 
165’’ 15 • methods employed. 
Soph £1 , ch 13 . how avoided, 
Soph El , ch. 31. 

Bail (i) = KOKOV, ii5*»s-7. see 
Evil. 

(2) = t^fiCXor, 109’’ 38 Bad 
)( reasonable (rirtciKcr) disposi- 
tion, 113“ 13. 

To do harm to friends, or 
good to enemies, the mark of a 
b disposition, 113*9-16 

B knowledge )( good (oxtov- 
dnin), 111*23. 
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Badness ((j>nvK 6 Tiit) depends 
on choice {npoaipto'if), not on 
capacity 126“ 36. 

£ati temper (fitio'iroXiii) def, 160^ 
11-13 how shown in argument, 
I56*>34, i6o*’ 2-3, 161“ 17 foil , 
forces questioner to do best he 
can, i6l*^g~lo. [Cf Anger\ 
Balance (irviiiifTpia) must be 
inherent in things whose b 
It IS, I25» 35-37, 145 *' 9-10 

‘ Health ’ not well def = ‘ b of 
hot and cold elements ’ for ( 1 1 r 
‘ b ’ IS ambiguous, 139'’ 21 ; {21 
health is not inherent in hot and 
cold elements. Hs*" 7-10 
Bandy leg (pniKov), ifii'’38 
Beauliftil (koKov) syn ‘ becom- 
ing' {TTpfirov), 102“ 6, 135“ 13 
Statement that ‘ the becoming is 
beautiful’ said to be ‘defini- 
tory 102“ 5 To be ‘ becom- 
ing ', not Its property, since 
identical, 135“ 12-14 Not def 
= ‘ what is pleasing to the eyes 
or to the ears 146“ 22-31 
Neither genus nor species of 
‘white i2S“3-4 

Beauty (miXXor) valued only for 
appearance (fid|a), and not so 
desirable as health, 118’’ 20-21 
Genuine and sham b , 164'' 20 
Becoming {l) ‘ generation ’, ‘ com- 
ing-to-be ' (yfVfo-is), a species of 
motion, 1 11’’ 7 not def = a 
‘passage into being' (nyuyq 
oinrinv), for ‘ passage ' is am- 
biguous, 139'’ 20 Modes of b., 
as tests of predications of Acci- 
dent, 114® 16-24, ii9*’8-15, 

of comparative values of things, 
ii7*‘3-9; of Genus, 124“20- 
30, of Property, 137“ 21-*’ 2, 
of Sameness, 1 5 1*" 36-1 52“ 4 
(2) Trpennv V Beauttful 
Being, ambiguous and difficult 
to divide, 1 69“ 24, 1 70'’ 2 1-2 
(but cf iS2'’24-7). to be ‘ca- 
pable of being acted on or of 
acting’, a property of B , 139“ 
4-8 ; but B. not definable so, 
146*22-3, 31-2, esp by a 
Platonist, 148“ 18-21 A uni- 
versal predicate, 121“ 17, '’7, 
127“ 27, 33 . has no genus, 121“ 
16-19 . commensurate with 
^ 'Unity' (to tv) and neither 


genus nor species of it, 121'’ 
7-8 generally thought to be- 
long in highest degree to sub- 
stance or what is one with sub- 
stance, 169“ 35 

‘ Object of opinion ’ ( 6 o^n- 
oTo'v) not a species of being, 121“ 
2 1-5 , but taken as basis of so- 
phistical proof that what is not, 
is, 167“ 1-6, 180*32-4, 36-8 
Mehssus’ view that ‘ B is one ’ 
a ‘ thesis ’ (paradox), 104’’ 23. 
Tests of predications of Pro- 
perty derived from interchange 
of verbs ‘ to be ’, ‘ to become 
‘ to be destroyed ’, with both S 
and P, 137“ 21 foil 

Bekker, 149“ 29 n 

Bird species of ‘ animal ’, genus 
of ‘ raven ’, 107“ 23 . ‘ flying bi- 
ped animal ’ its definition, 107“ 
26-7; ' flying biped ’ its property, 
133° 7-11 (if text be kept, but 
see n ad loc ). 

Black (j) a species of colour, 
123’’ 26 Its differentia, that it 
‘ compresses the vision ’ (eruy- 
KplTlKOV oi/rfa>r), 153“ 1 , cf 107'’ 
29-30: b and ‘ white ’ are con- 
traries, 105’’ 36, 119*27-8; be- 
tween which all other colours 
are intermediate (pera^v), 123b 
27 • ‘ grey ’ an intermediate, 
106’’ 6. 

(2) Applied to sounds = ‘ ob- 
scure’, io6* 25, ’’ 6-7 • its con- 
trary = ‘clear' (XfuKor) but 
no intermediate, unless perh. 
‘harsh’ (tsoptp 6 s), 106’’ 7-8 

Blind def = ‘ not having sight 
when It would naturally have it ' 
(negative defn , but permissible, 
because inevitable), 143*’ 34. 

Blindness def = ‘privation of 
sight in the eye ’, 147^ 34-S • 
cf 109'’ 22, 1 14* 10, 124* 38' a 
species of ‘ insensibility ’, 1 24*’ 6 . 
its property ‘not to see, inas- 
much as we have not got our 
natural sight ’, 136* 2-4 

Body not ambiguous, 130*10. 
not well defined = ‘ that which 
has 3 dimensions ' (genus being 
omitted), 142’’ 24. ‘To be col- 
oured allowed to be its pro- 
perty, belonging to it deri\a- 
tively (ur mar akXo), because it 
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possesses a surface, 134'’ 10- 
13 , but elsewhere denied to be, 
because ( i ) an attribute of ‘ sur- 
face ’ as well, 134“' 22-5, (2I 
what ts ‘ more ' or ‘ less a body ’ 
IS not more or less coloured, 
137’' 18-20; (3) whether the 
property of ‘ surface ’ or not, it 
cannot in either case be that of 
‘ body isS”- 15-19 Lmpedo- 
cles’ doctrine of 4 elements of 
bodies, io5*> 17 Of bodies, fire 
the readiest to move upwards 
in space, 130^13, the most 
rarefied and lightest, 130'’ 29- 
j-l light consists of most rare- 
fied particles, 146“ 16-17 • earth 
specifically the heaviest, 132'' 
31—3 B cannot mingle with 
what IS incorporeal, 149*^ 1-2 
7 ke body less good and im- 
portant than the soul, ilS“32- 
3 to be ‘ fitted to obey ’ (in-ij- 
peTLKuv) a relative property of it 
(rel to the ‘soul'l, 128'’ 18-19 
B not the genus of ‘animal’, 
being only a part, 126® 28-9 to 
be ‘ compounded of soul and b ’ 
a permanent property of a 
‘living creature’, 129“' 2, 131“ 
8, 137*’ 13 Bodily )( spiritual 
sense and want of sense, 106’’ 
23-8 , bodily )( spiiitual virtue 
and vice, 153'’ 10 those in a 
sound state of b , the standard 
of what IS absolutely healthy, 
142^ II 

Bone not well defined =‘ the com - 
position of fire, earth, and air ’, 
1 5 ‘“23-3 1 (cf Flesh) 
Breathing (irpoo-oifiin], 177’’ 3 (Cf 
Accent.) 

Bryson, his method of squaring 
the circle, 171*’ 16, 172“ 4 
Builder not his property to 
‘ produce a house ’, 137-' i 13 . . 
production of house = doctor . 
production of health, 136'’ 35 
Building, a kind of activity, 124“ 
21. 

Bywater, /, 174'’ 27 n. 

Calltas, 176“ I, 7, 179® 5 
Callicles, 1 73® 8 
Calliope, 173'’ 30 

Capacity (Siunfiis), considered as 
kind of ‘ disposition ’ (Aindeo-is), 


124*32. Not the genus (i) of 
the state which it accom- 
panies, 125'’ 20 (2) of any 

blameworthy or objectionable 
act, 126*30 foil . (3) of any- 
thing intrinsically precious or 
desirable, i26*’4-6 Always 
desirable, 126*37 (cf , however, 

1 19'’ 25), but only as means to 
something else (Si’ SXXo), 126*’ 
S-6 

As test of genus, 124“ 31-3 , 
of property, 138’’ 27-139“ 8 

Distinction of c )( state as 
source of test for predication of 
(-■enus, 125'' 20-7 
‘Sensation’ ((i”irfii;<rir) not al- 
ways a c., 1 19*’ 1-2. ‘Self- 
control ’ (f’yifiicirfiii) a c rather 
than a virtue, 128*8 
Caipcnhy, 116*18 
Catiiage (rfiopd) (l) a kind of 
‘locomotion’ (unni rdniiv Kivt]- 
ffif), VIZ involuntaiy )( ‘walk- 
ing’ (fidbta-is), 122'’ 32-5, 123* 
3-5 Plato’s def of ‘ locomo- 
tion ’ = ‘ carriage ’ criticized, 
122 '>26. 

(2) same word (t/>»/»!) in widei 
sense = ‘ locomotion ’ (q v ), 
14283 {t^nph r/Xioif xmep V»Ji) 
Catego? tes ten distinguished, 103'’ 
21 as sources of tests of am- 
biguity, 107*3-17, of Genus, 
120836-121*9, 122*3-19,816- 
17, 124815-22, 128*13-19 (cf 
125'’ 15-19), of Differentia, 1 28* 
Z0-9 , of Property, 132“ 10 foil, 
(requires 5 first to be placed in 
Its essence by mention of its 
genus), 1 328 35 foil (forbids ren- 
dering of any essential attribute 
as property) , of Sameness, 152* 
38-9 as source of solution of 
fallacy of Form of expression, 
178*4 foil. 

Diff meanings of ‘good’, 
illustrated in different c., 107* 
5-1 1 ; argts. to be developed on 
each, 1058 13 
Choerilus, 157“ 16 
Clearness in argument (ro (raifiea- 
Tipav cmtii Tov Xoyov) one of the 
aims of non-necessary pre- 
misses, 155823 how secured, 
157* 14-17 ; of three kinds, 162* 
35-’’ a- • 
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Cleon, 1 82*32 
Cleophon, 174*’ 27 
Cloud notdef = a ‘condensation 
of the air’, 146’’ 29. 

Coal (= live coal, a spe- 

cies of ‘fire’, 134“ 28-29 to 
‘ burn ’, not its property, 13S** 
18-20 

Colour, ambiguous fl) of bodies, 
(2) of tunes, l07'>2S-32 genus, 
not accident, of ‘ white 109“ 
36, las'* 26, also genus of 
'black*, 123'* 26, and of all 
intermediate colours, 123'’ 27 
Its clifierentiae fas applied to 
bodies) =' sight-piercing* (8ui- 
KpiTiKov o-\\rtus, cf 119^30, 153* 
38J and ‘ sight-compressing ’ 

(cruyopiriKov Syj/fut, cf 153 ** l), 

107° 29-30 Not a kind of ‘ com- 
pressing’ (cruyK/iiriKoi/), 123*2 
Combination (trCvSca-is), Fallacy 
of one of 6 fallacious refuta- 
tions dependent on diction, ids'* 
26: illustrated, 166*23-32 

why deceptive, 169* 25-7 ; its 
solution. Soph LI , ch. 20 and 
179“ 12-13: 21 form of tgn 

elencht, 168' 26 foil 
Componhon (trivdfa-ic) contrary 
of ‘ decomposition ’ (flitlXuo-is), 
151“ 28 • )( ‘compound’ (aiv$€- 
Toi>), or ‘ whole* (0X01/), 151*20- 

31 

Compound (a-wOfTov), rule for 
definition of, I4S'’33 foil. [cf. 
Composition'] 

Coneax'e (koIXov), general t ap- 
plied to snub-nose and bandy- 
leg, 1 81 » 38 full 

Concealment of intended conclu- 
sion (fepu^is rnu trvfnrtpacfifi^ 
Tor), an aim of non-necessary 
premisses, 155'’ 23 , contentious 
m motive, I55'’26 Rules for 
obtaining, in dialectic, 156*7- 
137“ Si contentious argu- 
ment, Soph Fl , ch 15 
Conception (iroXvi^ir) genus of 
‘knowledge’, 114*18, 119'’ 3, 
125*9-11, cf 130** 15, 131*23, 
146'’ 2 not = kn , 149* 10 Not 
genus of ‘ conviction * (moris), 
las’* 29, 35-126*2 though def 
of ‘ conviction ’ = ‘ vehement 
conception' (uTrdXq^ir iri/iiidpd) 
^usually accepted, 126^ 18. 


Consequences (ra aKo\ov 0 a ,11 
17 foil, 112*16 foil , TO napt- 
irofiexa, 1 17* 5 foil ) as tests of 
predication of Accident, in’’ 
17-23, 112*16-23, for distin- 
guishing values otherwise in- 
distinguishaole, 117*5-15; as 
tests of definition, 145'’ 1 1-20, 
and 150* ...a-** 18 (definition of 
X as ‘ the product of h. + Ti * — 
rd Ik roiiruii) 

Prior )( later c [jrpoTepov )( 
virrtpnv eViipti'u], 1 1 7* 11. 

Consequent, Fallacy of one of 7 
f.illacious refutations not dep^- 
dent on diction, l66'>25. ana- 
lysed and illustrated, 167’’ 1-20: 
Its solution. Soph LI , ch 28 : 
why deerptive. ifipi’d-y . a form 
of i^n elenclti, 16S'’ 27-169* 5. 
A branch of fallacy of Accident, 
ififi** 27-8, ifig** 6-7 'ts dis- 
tinctive feature, always to re- 
quire more than one subject, 
168” 28 foil 

Contact {a^ts) , the genus, not a 
species, of ‘juncture* [ovvo)((j), 
122’’ 25-8 

Contentious (epurriKbs') Reason- 
ing defined, loo’’ 23, 165’’ 7-8: 
effects only apparent refutation, 
165*19-24, 175*33 foil.' those 
properly )( those improperly 
called * reasoning*, loi* 1. 

C )( dialectical reasoning, 
108*33-7, 112*4-11,161*33-4, 
162“ 16-1 8,171’* 6-7, 34-172“ 15 

(so too ‘refutations’, l7o’’9- 
10) C. r to be avoided, if pos- 
sible, in dialectic, 108*29-37 
(use of fallacy), 112*9-11 (ap- 
parent confutation on irrelevant 
side-issue), 161*33-4, but 
sometimes inevitable, 133’’36- 
134*4, I55’’26-8, 161*21-4 

C )( dialectical way of bringing 
round an opponent, 162*33-4 
C argument . dialectical do = 
drawer of false diagrams : geo- 
metrician, 1 71'* 35-7 , but with a 
difference, l?!** 38-172“ 7 ,’’ i -4 

C. )( Examination - argu- 
ments, 169’’ 23-g (so too ‘ refu- 
tations ’, 170’’ lo-ll). 

C )( iioplustical argument, 
distinguished by motives of ar- 
guers, 171’* 25-34 
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5 aims of c (sophistical) rea- 
soners (Refutation, Fallacy, 
Paradox, Solecism, Babbling), 
Soph. EL, ch. 3 

2 types of c (sophistical) rea- 
soning, i69*’2o-4, 1 7 1 ’’ 8-10, II 
foil 

C. Refutation ; its forms dis- 
covered by same method as 
forms of apparent reasoning. 
Soph El , ch S . does not refute 
absolutely, but always relative- 
ly to answerer, 170“ 12-19 

C. reasoning sometimes de- 
mands apparent rather than 
real solutions, 176“ 19 foil un- 
scrupulous, 159“ 30-2, I7i*'24- 
5, 174® 21-3 like a ‘ foul ’ (dit- 
Kia) in a race or fight, 171*’ 22- 
5, 1 74“ 22 c tricks and rheto- 
rical tricks, 174*’ 19 foil. 

How to put questions in c 
reasoning, Soph £ 1 , ch 13. 
questioners less inclined than 
formerly to seek ‘ Yes ’ or ‘ No ' 
answer, lys** S-io. 

Most incisive (Spi/iuroTor) of 
c. argts , 183“ 7. Traditional 
teaching of c argt compared 
to Gorgias' teaching of rhetoric, 
183'’ 36 foil 

Contradiciory /er»is (nar’ avTt<f>a- 
(Ttv avTlKflfitva f^dcrir ical dird^a- 

erit), as sources of tests of am- 
biguity, 106’’ 13-20, of Acci- 
dent, Ji3'> 15-26, of Genus, 
1 24’’ 7-14; of Property, 136“ 5- 
•> 2, 

Contrary terms (ivnyrla) as tests 
of ambiguity, 1 06“ 9-’’ 12 ; ofpre- 
dications of Accident, 112'’ 27- 
113'’ 14, 113'’ 27-1 14*6, ii 4‘>6- 
15, 119*37-'' I , of comparative 
values of things, li7*’4-7, of 
comparative estimates of any 
quality, ii9"'27-8, of predica- 
tions of Genus, 123'’ 1-124* 9, 
iS 3 “ 33 ~ 6 ; of Differentia, 153* 
36-'’ 24; of Property, i35t)8_ 
16; of Definition, 140*18-20, 
I47*32-'>2S, isi“32-*>2, 153“ 
26, 29-31 

Terms with c. )( terms with 
none, 106* 36 C with inter- 
mediate terms, 106'' 4 C in 
same thing (e g rightness and 
wrongness in sensation), how 


shown. Ill* 14 foil C. cannot 
coexist in same subject, 113* 
22 , but contr Heraclitus (on 
good and evil), 159'' 30-3. 
Whatever subject admits one of 
a pair of c must admit the other 
too, 113*34-5 C. subjects 
have c. attributes, 113'' 27 foil , 
and associations, 1 13'’ 34 foil 
C. have either same ore, genera, 
153*35-6 , have same differen- 
tiae (if genera be c.1 or c. (if 
genus be same), 153* 36-7, 4- 
12, 17-18 

Knowledge of c one, 105'' 5- 
6, 23, iio'>20, I5s'’30-4i 156'’ 
II, 163*2-3, 164*1-2, 171* 

36—8 

If any statement generally 
accepted (and . . a fit premiss 
for dialectic), so will contradic- 
tion of Its c be, 104* 13 

‘ Contrary ’ used loosely = 
‘opposite’, 147'’ 7, 10, 17, 20 

Contrary acts Of the six 
combinations (irv|i7rXoKai) pos- 
sible between the acts formed 
by combina'ion of 2 c verbs and 
2 c objects, four produce c. 
acts, 1 12*’ 27-8, 113*8-14, each 
of these acts having 2 contraries 
among the others, 113*14-18 
Acts are c if they treat same 
thinginc ways (l 1 2’’ 34, 113*9), 
or c. things in same way (112'’ 
36, 1 13*9), but not if they treat c. 
Ibingsinc. ways(l I2'’3i,l 13*1) 

Contumely {irponrfKnKio'iiis) not 
def = ' insolence accompanied 
by jeering’ (for j is a species, 
not differentia, of insolence), 
144*6 

Conventional language, breach 
witn, a fault, 109* 28 • c to be 
followed in rcgaid to connota- 
tations, but not denotations, of 
terms, 110“ 14 foil., 148'’ 20 foil. 

Convttston ^t'lvrurTpfifieiv) = (l) 
transition from ‘ P belongs to S ’ 
to ‘ S IS P ’ ; valid if P is defini- 
tion, or genus, or property, but 
precarious if P is accident, of 
S, 109“ 10-26 

(2) conversion by negation 
[tj Kara Tijv avrilpatriir aK»\ov 6 rj~ 
iris di/aTTaXiif yivo/ii vr}), from ' A 
IS D ’ to ‘No_iiot-B is A’; a» 
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test of Accident, 1 1 1 5-26 ; 

applied to Genus, 124° 7-14 
(j) reductto per tmposstbtle, 
i63-‘32-6. 

Conviction (n-ierris) not a kind 
of ‘ conception ’ las*" 

29i 35-126"' 2: not = ‘ve- 
hemence of conception 126** 
14-33 • definition = ‘ a ve- 
hement conception ' passed as 
generally accepted, 126** 17-18 
Genus of 'knowledge', 128® 35-7 

Cooling def = ‘ privation of 
heat 141® 12-13 not properly 
def = ‘privation of natural 
heat ’ (‘ natuial ’ implied in ‘pri- 
vation 141* 10-14. 

Co-ordinates {ctuittoix'*) of X, def 
= (l) terms related to X as are 
‘just deeds ’ (or ‘ a just man ’) 
to justice, 1 14® 27 

(2j anything tending to pro- 
duce or preserve X, 114® 29 
)( ‘ inflections ’, 114® 32, but 
often held to include them, 114® 
34 

As tests of Accident, ii4®26, 
38 foil , 1 19® 381 '*6-8, of 
Genus, 124® 10-14 , of Defini- 
tions, i47»2i-2, 153*' 25-35 , of 
Sameness, 15 1" 28-33, Reck- 
oned among most generally 
handy tests, 154® 12-13 Rot* 
ting question about co ordinates 
of S, instead of about S direct, 
recommended as method of 
concealment in dialectic, 156® 
27 foil. 

Knowledge ofc. one, 164® 1-2. 

Co-ordinates in a division (dvri- 
dijipqfilva) , as tests of Property, 
136*’ 3-14; of Definition, 142*’ 
7 foil , of Differentia, 143® 34 
foll,‘>2, 6, 35 -I 44‘‘4 . 

Cotiscus, 166IJ32, 173‘'3Ii38, 

i75»> 19-23,25, 176® 7, 178'’ 39 i 
179® 1, >> 2-3, 9, 28, 32, 181® 10, 
182® 20-1. 

Correct rendering (to ndKas djro- 
difidvai) : of Properties, Dk. V, 
chh 2-3 of Definitions, 139® 
34, 6, 12-141® 24 Sources of 
incorrectness (ij obscurity 
(qv), 139*' 12, (2j redundancy 
(qv), 139'' 15. 

Coutage not properly def = (i) 

■ ‘ control of fears ’ , rather im- 


plies total immunity from fear 
l25*>22-7' (2) ‘ daring + right 
reasoning’ (no guarantee that 
the two are found in same circs, 
andrelations), 151“ 3-13. Found 
in soul, 150^ 36. 

Is justice same as c , how 
determined, 15 1** 31-3. justice 
not def. = temperance and cour- 
age, 150® 3 Good intrinsically 
(contr. means of health), 106® 
4 foil (cf. 107® 5-8) . more de- 
sirable in youth than in age, 
117*30 less desirable than 
justice and temperance, y7® 
36, 38; than justice, 118*17, 
36 : goodness of c. transcends 
evil of false opinion, iso** 4-5. 
‘ Courageous ’, syn ‘ strong at 
heart ’ (ei!<frii;(or), 112*33. 
Co^ietous wan {<f>i\oxpriiinTos), not 
def = ‘ one who strives for 
money ’ (for quantity of money 
should be stated), 146’’ 25 

def. = ‘ passage of the sun 
over the earth ’, 142'* 3. 

Deafness not its property to be a 
‘lack of sensation', 135*31-2. 
Debility (xaxefia) : contrary of 
‘vigour’, 113*35-6, 157*18- 
20, 23. follows on disease, 1 13* 
36: less evil than disease, 157* 
20. 

Decomposition (SnAvo-ir) , con- 
trary of ‘ composition ’ (aliv 6 f- 
a-is), 151*28. Considered as 
kind of destruction (ipBnpa), 
124“ 23-4, 28-9. but contr. 
153" 3I1 where ipdopd is sug- 
gested as kind of decomposi- 
tion (fiiaXvirir ova-iar). 

Defect (evSeia) ; contrary of ‘ ex- 
cess ’ (vircpJ 3 oXi)), in same genus 
(rvil), 123*28 ‘moderate 
amount ’ (to pirpiov) intermedi- 
ate between them, 123* 29. 
Definition (Spos, bparpos) : def. = 
an attribute peculiar (like Pro- 
perty), and essential (contr. 
Property), 101*19-21, 39: of 
term {ovnpn) or of phrase (Xd- 
-yor), 102*1 always consists of 
a phrase, 102*4, 148* 36-149*4, 
Always same as definitum, 102® 
7-14, though what is same as 
definitum not always its d., 102® 

S 2 
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14 Examination of likeness of 
things useful for d, 108'' 9, 19 
foil Rules for d., Bk. VI, 
passim. 

Must (l) consist of genus and 
differentia, 103'* 15, i39’-28, 

143b 8-9, 19-20, 153“ 15-21, 

14-15, 154“ 26-7 . l2) be true 
uni ver'.ally, 1 39“ 26-7, 1 40'’ 21-3, 
I54'*36-’’I' (3) be peculiar, 

lol*’l9-2i, log*' 10, I39'‘3l, '*3, 
l49*>22-3, l54'>l-3, 10-12, 155“ 
20 (4) c\press essence, ioi'*2l, 
39> t39'33' (tests for this, 141“- 
24 foil ) I55''2l andwholees- 
sence, 153“ 16-17, 21-2,154*29 
(5) render appiopiiate genus, 
139029, 155“ 20 

\12 proMin.lte (fy-yuraroi; genus, 
143“ 19 (6) add ,ippr(ipiiate 

differenti.ae, I39'‘2g (tests for 
this, 143029 foil I must state 
them fully, 146’* 20 foil (7) 
make clear also d of contrary 
term, 140'* 18-20 (8; not be 

ciicul.ir, 142'' 34 cf. 147'’ 12 

foil., 20 foil 

D more scientific {«7ri(rri;>iote- 
Kurepoo), if rendered of posterior 
through prior terms, 141*’ 16, 
but d, through terms more in- 
telligible to A or H sometimes 
necessary <z,/ fiominem, I4l''i7 
foil 2 different d of same es- 
sence impossible, 142'' 35, 1530 
21-2 treated as absurd, 141“ 
31-2, Mi” 14. I 51’' 33-4, ”16- 
17 One d of 2 different 
essences also impossible, 154“ 
lo-ll tieated ns absurd, 153” 
24 ‘ Lquiinembral d ’ def. 

Mi” 34- 

Defimhott and other preduables 
D amenable to all tests for 
other predicables, io2'*27 fcf 
155“ 7-10), though distinctions 
should be kept for clearness, 
io2”35. cf Accident, 139“ 36- 
”3, cf Genus, 102” 27, 120” 13, 
iSQ*” 3-S> 143“ 13-14 , cf Pro- 
perty, 139” 3-5, 154” 

18-23 csp (i) no term must 
be repeated, 130“ 29-31, 140'' 
27 foil. . (2) no universal predi- 
cate must be used, 130^ 11-14, 
140“ 24 . (3) nothing super- 
fluous must be added, 130” 25-8, 


139” >5, MO® 24 foil • (4) neither 
S nor any of its species must be 
mentioned, 130” 38 foil, and 
cf. MS'* 34 foil 

Tests for d. not all applicable 
to other piedicables, 155"* 10 Of 
other predicables. Property 
most like d., 155 ‘ 23 but d not 
to be rendered as property, 13 1>* 
37 foil Of elements in d , Ge- 
nus IS piincipal mark of essence, 
139*29 31 

Science of d («/ iirriKi)) a 
blanch of speculati\e science 
drupr)rttFi), Mt^i c\act ac- 
count of d not the business of 
dialectic, 153"* 11-12,24-5 D 
generally assumed by the sci- 
ences, not proved, 153*7 , but 
dialectical proof possible, 153' 
13-22 D the only way to 
giasp the fund imentals in sci- 
ence, 1 58“ 33, ” 1-4 (one of the 
principal uses of dialectic study, 
101“ 36) Dialcctici.in should 
collect d , esp of primary and 
recurrent concepts, 163” 20. For 
lack of d , problems often prove 
intractable, in dialectics, 1 58” 1 7, 
24 foil , in maths , 158” 29 foil, 

Dispioof of d the easiest of 
all tasks of dialectic, 15 5“ 3-10. 
proof ofd , the hardest, 155“ 18- 
22 Both d and Property easier 
to disprove than to prove, and 
for like reasons — 

(1) dispioof requires one con- 

clusion only, proof requires 
min>, 154“ 32-6, 15-18. 

(2) proof of either must be 
universal, whereas one neg in- 
stance disproves, 154“ 36-” lo, 
19-22 

(3) proof of either requires 
that foi inula be shown to be not 
only universally true, but pecu- 
liar, 154 '>10-12, 22-3 

l3. of terms used, as test of 
ambiguity, 106*3, 107“ 36-” 12; 
of Accident, log** 30-1 10“ 9, 1 1 1” 

12- 16, of compaiative estimates 
of any quality, 119*29-31 , of 
Genus, t2o'’30-5, 121*10-19, 
122*7 9, '*7-ii , of Property, 
130*38 , of Definition, 140'’ 29 
foil., 142” 2-6, 146*33-5, 147” 

13- 17. 
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Dejtnitory [flpiKov ) ; applied (l) to 
elucidation of term by synonym, 
102“ 5: (2) to every problem 
respecting sameness and diifei- 
ence, 102“ 6 (3) to any pro- 
blem bearing on inquiry into 
definitions, 102“ 9 Inasenseall 
inquiries on any piedicable do 
this last, 102*' 27 foil fcf s V. 
Dejintticn), and are thcrefoie 
dehmtory, io2''33 but better 
to distinguish d problems )( 
‘generic 'do (ytviKa), io2''35 
103“ 4. 

Deinonstralton def, ico“27 
requires systematic deduction 
from principles appropriate to 
subject, 1511“ 36-7 Lvery d 
also a refutation, 170“ 24-6 
X Dialectic [q v ], does not pro- 
ceed by question and answer, 
172“ 1 5-2 1 ■'( Examination- 

argument hold acc to principles 
of dialectic, 172“ 21 foil , sg-*" i. 
Demonstrations, like sciences, 
perh infinite in no, 170“ 32-3 

Deutadie (aiptniv) =■ (i) expedi- 
ent, (2) honourable, (3) plea- 
sant, 105“ 27, 1 18’' 27 contraiy 
of ‘ objectionable ' (cp* uktoi }, i 13“ 
13 . ’’ 33 i 135'’ IS syn ‘pioper 
object of pursuit ' (Siuktoj.), 133“ 
28 A property of ‘ good ’, ijs** 
15-16 : but ‘ more desirable ’ )( 
‘better’, liS“8-l5 the same 
thing may be equally desirable 
and objectionable, I iS** 37 re- 
lative to individual, 116“ 22, 
IlS“ II, cf. *’15. 

Not a property of the d to 
‘ appear good to some people ’, 
133“ 26-8 Intrinsically {Si 
iiuT.i) d )( d for sake of some- 
thing else (81' <'\Xo, Sc' fTtpov), 
1 16“ 29, 149'’ 31 foil (Tests for 
definition of former, 149'’ 31-9 ) 

Essentially {kii 6‘ avra) d. )( d 
accidentally (xnra o-vplSf^i/ndr), 
ii6“3I 

Rules for distinguishing de- 
sirable )( undesirable, and less 
)( more desirable, Bk III chh 
1-4. Doing good to friends, 
and evil to enemies, both d, 
113*2 ‘ Capacity ’ of any kind 

d., even ol bad man, 126*36 
p ‘Most desirable’, used of 2 


terms, does nut imply their 
identity (unless each is an in- 
dividual), but only that the one 
contains the other, 152*28-30. 

J^esird {encBvpia) def = ‘ cona- 
tion ’ (l) ‘for pleasure’, 146*' 
11-12: (2) ‘for what appears 
pleasant’, 147*1-5 Said not 
to be def. = ‘ conation for the 
pleasant’, 140'’ 27 foil , though 
objection here not really well 
founded, 140’’ 31-141*4 butef 
1461*11-12, 147*1-5. ‘Sexual 
love’ not ‘desire for intercourse’ 
(see Lore). ‘ Desire of X ’ am- 
biguous, iio** 37 foil * 

Desire^ /acuity of {eTriffiiprjrtKoi /) ; 
the scat of * friendship ’ {<jii\ia), 
1 13’’ 2 of pleasure and pain, 
126*9-10 Incapable of know- 
ledge, and . . of Ignorance, 1131’ 
3-6 Its property, to be the 
‘ primary seat of Temperance ’ 
(to irpScTuv o-axppov), I38'’ I— 5 i 
not Its property, to ‘ desire ’ 
{(iTtBvpf'ivi, 138*34-5 A pro- 
perty of the soul to be the pri- 
mary whole of which faculty of 
desire is part, 1381* 13-14 

Destruction {ijjffopa, <j)6iipt(rdat) ‘ 
a species of ‘ motion ’ {Kivna-Sni), 
III” 5-7 

Modes of d , as tests of pre- 
dications of Accident, 114” 16- 
24, ri9”8-is, of comparative 
values of things, il7”3-5; of 
Genus, 124*20-30, of Property, 
l37*2l-”2, of Definition, 150* 
33-6, of Sameness, 152*1-4 
D. and decomposition (v. 
Di compos! tion) 

Dtalictic critical approach to 
common principles of all inqui- 
iies, loi” 3 • no definite kind of 
being for its province, 172* 12 . 
so of refutations, d studies only 
those based on common prin- 
ciples, 170*38-9, 1 e such as 
are (l) really dialectical, (2) so- 
phistical and only apparently 
dialectical, (3) suited to exami- 
nation, 170” 8-1 1 Uses of 
studying d, 101*25, 3^ i '^f- 
165*19-31,175*5-16 D comp 
with ihetoric and medicine, lol” 
5 Divisions of D., v. Table of 
Contents Problems how to 
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arrange and put questions pecu- 
liar to d (contr philosophy), 
IS5'»9. 

Dtaleciteal propost/ton ana prob- 
lem (s V. PropostltOHS and Prob- 
lems], 

Dialecttcal Reasoning - def, Ico* 
29, 165’' 3-4, = epichireme, 

162* 16 Inductive )( deduc- 
tive, 105“ lo-ig 

)( Philosophy, 105^30-1,155'" 
7-16, 162“ 15-16, ‘'31-3, 175“ 
31-3 but useful for philosophy, 
loi«34-’'4, 155'" 7-8, i63‘> 9-12, 
175* 5-12- 

‘ )( Demonstration, 162* 1 5 -16, 
IS?*" 34 '72“ 12-21. 

)( 'leachtm^ (Didaitu), 159“ 
11-14, 26 foil., 161*24-5, 

1-4, 171*31-*’ 2, 172* 15-21. 

)( Contentious reasoning 
(Enstic, Sophistic), see Con- 
tentious Reasoning. 

D r. and Examinaiton-ai gu- 
ments, 159*25, 33, 161*25 
distinguished, 165“ 3-6 Ex- 
amination a branch of d , aimed 
at exposing ignorant pretender, 
i69'‘25-7, 171*’ 4-6. cf 183“ 

37- ‘> I. 

D r. a mode of examination, 
1 72“ 23-*’! every one in a sense 
an examiner, 172“ 30-5 expert 
examiner (dialectician ) differs m 
possessing technique of the 
syllogism, 172*35-6. 

D. r. and Rhetoric, see Rhe- 
toric. 

Dialogue-form, arguments in 4 
kinds (i) Didactic, (2) Dialectic, 
(3) Examination-arguments, (4) 
Contentious arguments, 165“ 

38- 9 

Didactic argument def =‘ those 
that reason from principles ap- 
propriate to each subject, and 
not from opinions held by an- 
siverer’, ids'* 1-2: = demon- 
stration, cf. together 165* 39 and 
'’9-1 1 D )( dialectical reason- 
ing, see Dialecttcal reasoning 

Differences of things to be ob- 
served, 105*24 and Bk. I, ch. 
16 . importance of them, 108“ 
38-’’ 6 

Differentia D. and species . D. 
Mlongs to essence of S., io8'>4- 


6. 133“ 1-3. 153“ 18. 154*27-8 ; 

{but contr. laa** 15—17 and cf. 
128*20) must, be appropriate 
(I’ii'n) to S , 143“ 30-1 , a perma- 
nent attribute, 123“ 15-19, I4S* 
II j not a property, 133*19, 21 , 
not an accident, 144* 23-7 , not 
merely S.’s place or habitat, 
144'’ 31. Absolutely more in- 
telligible than, and prior to, S , 
Ml*" 27-34, 144’’ 9-1 1 Com- 
mensurate with, or wider than, 

5 , laa*" 39-123* I, I44'’6 Iden- 
tical terms have same d., loy** 

27- 31, iSa*" 3 ‘Specific’(eiSo- 
TToirfr) d , 143*’ 7-8 

D and genus closely asso- 
ciated, 101*’ 18 : d cannot be S ’s 
genus, nor vice versa, 122*12- 
15. 123*3-5. 126*13-33, '28* 
20-9, 1 44* 9 foil : nor genus of 
S 's genus, 123*1, 6-10 A 
quality, not essential attribute, 
of genus, 128*26-8 (>cf 122* 
16-17), 144* 18, 20-2. 

Of narrower denotation than 
genus, 121*11-14, 123*6-10, 
128* 22 Less expressive than 
genus of essence ol b , 128* 23- 

6 Cannot be a species of S.’s 
genus, 107*33-4, 144* 5-8' cf. 
122* 20-4 Posterior to genus, 
144* 10 genus not a quality of 
d , 128*27-9 Must be one of 
a number of co-ordinates dis- 
tinguished within S.’s genus, 
'43* 34-'’ 5 Different and non- 
subaltern genera must have 
different d., unless the genera 
be themselves in same higher 
genus, 107* 19, 144* 13-25 

Must not be rendered nega- 
tively, 143*11 foil Must be 
rendered fully, 142*30, 146*20 
(with full determinations of 
quantity, quality, manner, cause. 

Of relative terms, d must ren- 
der correlate that is better rather 
than worse (143*9), natural 
(145* 19-27) and primary (145“ 

28- 32). Of contraries, d. are 
contrary if in same genus, or 
same if in contrary genera, 153* 
37-’’ 24- 

Dionysius, 148*27. 

Disease aicmd of evi\, I23*l7-l8:__ 
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brings debility (xa^e (in), 113 
36: a greater evil than debility 
iS7'’2o: worse than ugliness 
(because greater hindrance to 
both pleasure and goodness) 
1 18''’ 35 contrary of 'health', 
with no intermediary, las’* 17- 
18 : but particular diseases 
(fever, ophthalmia, &c ) have no 
contrary, las'* 34-7 

Disposition (8tadrair),the genus of 
‘knowledge’, iii“23, I2i*‘38, 
125“!, I45“'36 (cf State)-, of 
‘ virtue ’, 121'’ 38 • considered as 
genus of ‘capacity’, 124*32 
Must be inherent in the thing 
whose d. It is, 125*33-7, 145* 
SS-** 1 1. Knowledge a state and 
d. of the soul, 124’* 34, 145* 

36 

Division of terms (into species or 
individuals) recommended, 105** 
31-7 . as test for Accident, log** 
13-29, 111*33-’* 11, 120*34- 
•>6; of Genus, 121*27-37, of 
Property, 132* 27-” 3: one of 
most general and effective tests, 
154 ' 17 ' 

Fallacy of Division one of 
6 fallacious refutations depen- 
dent on diction, ids’* 26 : illus- 
trated, 166*33-8 why decep- 
tive, i6g* 23-7 . rules for Us 
solution. Soph £1 , ch. 20 and 
179* 13-14 a form of tgn. 
elencht, 168* 27 foil. 

Doctor his business to take all 
possible means to heal, 101’* 5— 
10 his views, the accepted 
standard in medicine, 104*33- 
7, 110*20-2: his property, to 
‘ have ability to produce health ’, 
137*3-7; not ‘to produce 
health’, 136’* 37 D. produc- 
tion of health = builder . pro- 
duction of house, 136** 35-7 
D. : ability to produce he^th 
= trainer (yvfU'aoTqr) • ability 
to produce vigour (cvc|ia), 137* 
3-5. [Cf. Medicine!) 

ambiguous, 107* 19, 29 : 
bears inferior likeness to horse, 
117’* 25-7. 

Double (fliTrXdirioi') : def of d 
through ‘ half ’ (its opposite) per- 
missible, because inevitable, 

142* 27. 


‘ Double of X ’ def. = ‘ that 
which exceeds X by an amount 
equal to X ’, 147*30 

Akind of ‘multiple’, 121*4-5; 
but only in ref to same unit, 124'* 
24-7 : )( ‘multiple ’, 152** 15-16 
Like ‘multiple’, a relative term, 
121*3-5, I 24 *> 15-18: rel. to 

‘half’, 124’* 24, 29, 135'* 19 pos- 
sible exception to rule that 
genus and species are related to 
anequalno ofthings,i25* 18-24. 

Its property, to be ‘ m pro- 
portion of f ’, 135'* 25; not Its 
property ‘ to exceed ’ (to virept- 
Xo**)., 13s’’ 20-1 • 

Dull used ( i) of edges, 

106* 13, 32 • (2) of flavours, 106“ 
32. 

Earth its properties (i) to be 
‘ specifically heaviest body ’, 
i32'’3i-4. (2) ‘naturally to 
fall downwards 135’’ 3-5 (cf. 
130** 1-2 for incorrect rendering 
of this). Not def ■= a ‘nurse’, 
139’* 33 not genus of 'mud', 
127* 14. ‘ Sun’s movement over 
e ', 131’* 25-30, 142'* 1-6. ‘ Sha- 
dow on the e ’ not adequate def. 
of ‘ night ’ ; ‘ movement of the 
e ’, not adequate def. of ‘ earth- 
quake ’, 146° 28-30. 

Empedocles, his doctrine that there 
are 4 physical elements, 105’’ 16. 

Empty, not = ‘full of air’, 152'* 
19-24. 

Epichirenie, def., 162“ 16 

Equity (cTrteiJrEin), not def. = ‘re- 
mission of what IS expedient 
and just' (redundant), 141* 16- 
19. ‘ Reasonable ’ (equitable) 
disposition )( ‘ bad ' one (ifiaS- 
Xov), 113*13. 

Ethiopian, the ; 167* II. 

(Euarchus), 182’’ 20. 

Euthydemus, 177'* 12: E., the, 
i66» 14 n., 179*35 n. 

Even ; )( odd, the differentiae of 
‘number’, 120’’ 3-6, 123* 11-13, 
142” 9-10. 

E. number not def. = ‘ a no. 
divisible into halves ’ (circular), 
142** 12 ‘2’ (17 Sudr) = ‘the 

only prime no. among even 
nos.’, 157* 39. . 

Events occur (i) of necessity, (a) 
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usually (if (VJ to itoXu), (3) by 
chance (oirdrtpa frux*), I I2*’I-2 

Ktlil (icaicnv) : opposite (aifTtKtiftt- 
vov) of ‘good', 119*36-'*! 
'contrary' (ei'iiKnoK) of good, 
105** 36, 135'’ 14-15 e. and 

good thing cannot be same, 
iSa**!: Heraclitus’ paradox 
that good and c are same, ISQ** 

30- 3 (cf 163“ 16-17) Sophisti- 
cal proof that same two things 
can be both good, and both e , 
and neither good nor e , l8i'*9- 
l6(cf. i8o'>9-2i) Like 'good', a 
genusnot referable to any higher 
genus, 123'* 8-12 Its property, 
to be ‘objectionable’ 

135’’ 14-16. Must not appear in 
rendering a property of ‘ good ’ 
(circular), 131*17-20, nor in 
definition of ‘good’, 142*23 
(because opposite, and not 
prior, to g ), and 147'’ 18-25 
(because circular) The genus 
of ‘disease’, 123'’ 17-18, of 
‘defect’ and ‘excess’, 123** 28 
That whose destruction is e. 
IS Itself good, that whose pro- 
duction IS e. IS Itself 6,114'* 19- 
24 \\ hat destroys good, or 

produces e , is e (and vice 
versa), 1 19'’ 8 foil What causes 
e. essentially (KnS' niro) more 
objectionable than what causes 
It accidentally (Kara a'vp| 3 c) 3 ij- 
Kor), II 6** 4-6 cause of less 

e., preferable to cause of more, 
117*8-9' what IS less con- 
nected with e , preferable, 117'’ 

31- 2. Injustice an e , 1 1 5* i (cf. 
1 19** 4), but not Its property to 
be ‘ the worst ', 135'* 10-12 If 
all (or some) pleasure be good, 
all (or some) pain is e., 119*39- 
•* I Any contrary of a good 
thing IS e, 119*36 foil,; but 
principle that ‘ greater e is con- 
trary to greater good ’ amended 
by addition ‘unless one good 
involves the other’, 157'’ 17-24 
Whole formed by addition of 
good to e not necessarily good, 
IIS'*! Quality of products of 
things good, evil, and neutral, 
1 50* 36-'* 1 8 

Examination-atgument . 1 59* 25 
foil. : rules how to answer in 


such arguments, Bk. VIII, chh. 
5-10. 

)( Teacfnng, 159*33, 161*25 
)( Scientific reasoning . e. de- 
mands ‘ Yes ’ or ‘ No ’ an- 
swers, 1 7 1** 3, cf 172*15-17. 
Requires no scientific know- 
ledge, but only general know- 
ledge indispensable to student 
of science, 172*21-7, 39-**! ' 
concerned only with common 
principles, 172*27-30. prac- 
tised by all, 172* 30-4 

( cf Dialectical Reasoning. 
)( Contentious or Sophistical 
argument, 159*25, 169** 20-9 
but possible toexamine sophisti- 
cally as well as dialectically, 
i83<* 1-3 

hjre primary seat of ‘ sight ’ and 
of 'blindness', 147** 34-5 (cf 
291 not to be described in 
definition as ‘brow-shaded’ 
(unfamiliar), 140*4 Sight : 
eye = re.ason soul, io&“ii 


Fallacy, Fallacious Argument, 
False Reasoning (c{ Alisreason- 
tngs,and see Soph P -1 , passim) 
Study of ambiguous terms valu- 
able both for avoidance and for 
perpetration of f, 108*26-33 , 
though deliberate perpetration 
of f to be avoided where pos- 
sible in dialectic, 108*33-7. 4 

kinds of f. a, i62'’3-!5‘ 2 
kinds of f r, 176'’ 31-3. F a 
a fault of arguer rather than of 
arg'ament, 162'’ 16. Difficulty 
of classifying f , in some cases, 
Soph El , ch 33 init One of 
principal aims of contentious 
reasoners, to entrap into f. 
(iJ/«v6oe), 165'* 14' methods em- 
ployed, 172'* 10-28: test ques- 
tions for detecting, 162'’ 24-30, 
177* 2-6 

False Cause, Fallacy of (non 
causa pro causa), one of 7 falla- 
cious refutations not depen- 
dent on diction, i66'’26 ana- 
lysed and illustrated, 167'* 2i- 
36 Its solution, Soph El , ch 
29, why deceptive, 169'’ 13-17 
a form of igii. elenchi, ids'* 22— 

5 : described as an ‘ argument , 
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dependent on some addition’ 
i8i'3i. 

Falsehood sophistical proof that 
a man can speak f and truth at 
same time, 180’' 2-7. 

False dia^raiHS ^^evSoypa<p€iVj 
I^ev 6 ayim<j>i]tia), loi»6 17, 132“ 
33, 157*2, i6o’> 36, 171'^ 12-16 
drawer of f d geometrician 
= contentious dialectical ar- 
guer, 171'’ 35-7 , but with differ- 
ence that f d employ genuinely 
geometrical principles, l7i'>3&- 
172“ 8, I72'> 1-4 

Faults of argument )( faults of 
questioner, Uk VIII, ch 11-12 
(i6i»i6 foil-** 18, 162** 3-24 

N B 16) F of a in itself )( 
in relation to proposed conclu- 
sion, 161** 34-162* 3 

5 f of a in Itself, l6i** 19-33 
another, 162*24-34 5 test- 

questions for f of a in itself, 
162** 24-33 Argt always bad 
if premisses genet ally rejected, 
esp if also false, though not bad 
because premisses false, if gen- 
erally accepted, ida** 27-30 

Fever, 123** 36 

Ftre Its species, ‘live coals’ 
(t!yffpa$), ‘ flame ' (0Xo|), ‘ light ’ 
(^£r), 134’’28-9 embodied 

more in ‘ flame ’ than in ' light 
146*15-16 Its properties (l) 
to be ‘ body quickest to move 
upward in space', 130*10—14: 

(2) to ‘ move naturally upward ’, 

103*29, 137** 37 cf. 137** 37- 
138*2 (3) to ‘consist of most 

rarefied particles ’ (belongs sfie- 
afically), 134*31, but contr. 
I34'>3l foil , 135“ 4-5 (property 
©flight’), and 139*9 fo'I (***■ 
perlatives forbidden) cf (for 
incorrect rendering) 130*36-8 
also cf. 130** 29-32 (forbids ren- 
dering of (i) and (3) in one) 
132** 21-4 (forbids rendering of 

(3) in reverse order) Not def 
= ‘body consisting of most 
rarefied particles’, 146*13-18 
Not Its pioperty (i) to be ‘very 
like the soul', 129** 10 (2)tobe 
‘ primary element in which the 
soul natuially exists’, I29’’i8 
(3) to be ‘the lightest body’ 

, (forbidden, as superlative), 139* 


14-16 Cannot mix with 
‘colour’ to form ‘white’, 149* 
39~’* 3 ‘ Flesh ’ and ‘ bone ’ not 
‘ compositions of Are with earth 
and air’, 151*23. 

Flame, a species of ‘ fire ’, 134** 
28-9 more of nature of file 
than light is, 146* 15 , but con- 
sists of less rarefied particles 
than light, 146* 16 Not its 
pioperty to bum, 138** 18-20 

Flesh, not def =the ‘ composition, 
of fire, earth and air’, 151*23- 
31 (cf Bone) 

Forgetfulness = ‘ loss of know- 
ledge ’, I53'’27 but not '^ice 
versa, unless the object be pre- 
sumed to remain unchanged, 
1 57** 11-16 

Fotm of Expression (Figura dic- 
tionis). Fallacy of, one of 6 
fillacious refutations depending 
on diction, 165** 27 illustrated, 
idd** 10-19 Why deceptive, 
169“ 29-36 , more so in argu- 
ment than in solitary reflection, 
1 69* 37-40 , though here too, 
if reasoning becomes verbal, 
1 69* 40-1*2 Rules for solution. 
Soph El , ch 22, and 179*20- 
4 depends on ambiguity, 168* 
23-6 , results esp from ten- 
dency to treat all predicates as 
if indivl substances, 168* 25-6, 
169*33-6, 170*15, and Soph. 
El , ch. 22, esp 178* 5-8, 1* 36- 
179*10 Compared to solecism, 
174*5-9- , , 

Fraction (iro^Xocrrij/jopini-) J, a 
fraction, 114*15 relative to 
‘multiple’, 114*17, 125*7-9 
genus of ‘half, 125*26-7 

Friendship if found in faculty of 
desire, not a kind of wishing, 
126*12-13 cf 1131*2 More 
desirable than wealth (i) be- 
cause prized for itself, 1 16** 38- 
117* 4, (2) because excess of it 
better than e of money, ii8**6 
Friends )( man in the street, 
118*2-5 Friends as test of 
comparative values of things, 
118* 1-2, cf 1*7-9. 

Fusion, species, not genus, of 
• mixture ’, I22i> 25-6 , for it ex- 
cludes m. of dry things, las'* 
30-1. 
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questions, 102*36 : )( de- 
dnitory, 103* 3 i 3 iflrerentia 
‘ generic loi** 18. 

Genus, 101“ 17, 25, 38 • ranked 
with difTerenlia, 101'’ 18-19 • 
how distinct from, 128*20-9 
[and see Differentia^ Def , 
102*31-2. Tests for g, apply 
to deRnition too, 102'' 27, i2o'> 
i 3 ii 39 *’ 3 - 5 . 143*12-14 Sel- 
dom made subject of separate in- 
quiry, uo*" 14 Rules for, Bk IV, 
passim 2 different g of same 
term must be in subaltern rela- 
tion, 107*18 foil, 121*' 29-30 
All attributes of species belong 
to g, 111*20-3, 27-9, not 
vice versa, 111*25-7; but 
contr 143*’ 26-8 (attributes of 
g true of all species) proper- 
ties belong in different manner 
to a genus (ru and to 

a species fUTixtiv), 134** 1-4, 
18-22 Described as species or 
‘kind’ («?Sor), 133* 35, ti I, 6, 10 
G. and species ‘ synonymous’, 
123*28-9, ia7» 6, (cf 154*18). 

Subaltern )( non-subaltern 
genera, 107*19, 22, 33, *>19- 
26 I44‘> 13, 19, 21, 23, 28 

God cannot be injured, and 
cannot be wronged io9'‘33 
better than man, 1 lb** 12-15 a 
‘living being, who partakes 
of knowledge', 132'’ il an 
‘immortal living being', laa** 
13-14, cf 37-8 and i 36'’6-7 
(Uekker) — a permanent pro- 
perty of G , 128*’ 19-20 Nei- 
ther species nor genus of ‘ im- 
mortal ’, I22*> 12, 37 Has, but 
does not use, capacity to do bad 
things, 126*34-6 Not His 
property to be an ‘ intelligible 
living-being', 

The gods to be honoured, 
105* 5 . 1 1 s'* 33 

Gold, genuine and sham, 164*’ 
22-4 

Good a quality, 121* I contrary 
of evil, 105'’ 36, 135'’ 14-15 
Different meanings in diff cate- 
gories, 107“ 5-1 1 : arguments on 
each to be drawn up, 105*’ 13, 
question, how many, not dia- 
lectical, 158* 16. Not referable 
to any higher genus, 123*’ 8-12. 


Not def. through ‘evil* (be- 
cause opposite, and not prior, 
to g.), 142* 23-4 ; and .•. not as 
‘contrary of evil’ (circular), 
lay** 18-25. Its property, to 
be ‘desirable’, I35*> 15-16 
more conspicuous g the more 
desirable, liyt’aS ‘better’ 
generally ‘more desiiable*, but 
distinguished, I iS*8-i5(cf. *’37). 
Not Its property to be ‘most 
directoppositeof evil’ (circular), 
131*18-20 G intrinsically )( g. 
as means, 106*4, J49'’3I-2, 

though intrinsic g. may also be 
g as means, I49*’35 intrinsic 
g better, 11.6“ 29, '’22-3- cf. 
116*' 37-117*4 Good )( useful, 
124*16; cf. 147*34. iS 3'’38 
G absolutely )( g. for X (nw), 
116'’ 8 What IS g. in a particu- 
lar respect or at pr time or for 
pr person, not necessarily g. 
absolutely, IIS'* '5 fo'' Stan- 
dard of what IS better absolutely 
IS verdict of better science, 
though to X (e g doctor) it may 
be that of his own science, 116* 
21-2 [For ‘better science’, v. 
157*9] Natural g )( acquired 
g , Ii6» 10-12, cf 119*9-11. 

G. the genus of ‘justice’, 
116*23-4, of ‘health’, las'* 
17-18, of the ‘moderate’ (or 
right) amount, 123'’ 29-30 , of 
‘virtue’, 124*20-1, 144*10 

Not genus of ‘ pleasure’ (for 
some p not g ), lao* 17-20. 
[For ‘good ’ and ‘pleasure’ cf. 
also ii 4'’7-8, 39, 119*38-'’!, 
19-21, 120*7 foil , 124* 17, '*8- 
14 and see also ‘ T/ie Good ’ ] 

A thing tested by its con- 
traries, 113*1-14, '*27-34, by 
Its co-ordinates, 114*39-“ 5 
the modes of its generation, 
production, and destruction, 

1 1 4'’ 16-24 ; by Its variations in 
degree, 1 14'’ 38-1 15* 2 by add- 
ing it to other things, 115*27- 
p (a positive test only, 115*33- 
“ 2) Tests of better )( worse, 
Bk. Ill, chh 1-3 do. applied 
to simple distinction good )( 
e^'il, Bk III, ch 4 Of things 
g as means, that is better (i) 
which does g. per se than that^ 
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which does g. per accidcns, ii6** 
1-4 • (2) which IS nearer to the 
end, 1 16'’ 23 : (3) whose end is 
better, 116*23, 26, 117“ 7, 118* 
3*- 

‘ The good ' not def = the 
‘ state of virtue ’ (circular), 142* 
12 Its property, to be ‘the 
best’, 136*31-2 Of goods, 
that IS more desirable which is 
nearer, or more like, the g , 
117*10-11 Doctrine that plea- 
sure = the g, shows depravity 
and 15 invidious, 160*19-22 
G. man, not jealous, 109* 36 
has capacity, but not charac- 
ter, of doing evil, J 26“ 34-6 
G life, failure of Xenocrates’ 
proof that it = happy life, 152“ 
7-10, 26-30 

G and evil, see s v Ez'tl 
G. = merely ‘ expert ’ {‘ good 
thief ’), 149* 29 
Wishing = conation for g , 
146* 6 ; I. e for apparent g., 
I47»I-S 

Sophistical proof that some- 
thing can be both g and not g., 
i8o*g-2i (cf 181*9-16) 

Doing good )( evil, to friends 
)( enemies, 104“ 22-33, tiz** 
32-113“ 16. 

Goodenough - King (Euarchus), 
162*20 

Good temper (n-pndrijs), not def = 
‘control of anger’ (rather im- 
plies complete immunity), 125* 
21-7. 

Gorgtas, 183*37 G, the, 173“ 

8 . 

G> ammar, def = ‘ science of 
reading and writing 142* 33- 
4 not def =(l) ‘science of 
writing from dictation’, 142* 
31-S I (2) ‘science of letters’, 
146*6. A single science, 104“ 
17-18 : a kind of ‘ knowledge ’, 
111“ 37, 124*19, 126“ 5, 19' 
not (like ‘knowledge’) a rela- 
tive term, 124* 19 To be ‘ cap- 
able of learning grammar’, a 
property of ‘ man ’, 102“ 19-22. 

Greater and less degrees {j 6 fiaWov 
Km TjTTov ) : attributes not admit- 
ting of, 1 15“ 32-3. ‘'8-9' As 
tests of ambiguity, 107* 13-18, 
, of Accident, 114*37-115“ *41 


”5*3 10, 119*17-30, of Genus, 
127* 18-128“ 12 , of Property, 
137* I4-I38“29 , of Definition, 
146“ 3-18, 154* 4-11 ; of Same- 
ness, 152*6-^ reckoned among 
most generally handy tests, 
154“ 12. 

Greeks, 152“ 13 

Grey, intermediate colour between 
‘ white ’ and ‘ black ’, 106* 6. 

Growth (nvffcrdni), a species of 
‘motion’, 111*5: does not al- 
ways accompany being nour- 
ished (Tpt<f)fiT 0 m), 111*25. 

Half species of ‘ fraction ’, ft5“ 
26-7 . Its property, to be ‘ in 
proportion 135*26. not its 
property, to ‘ be exceeded ’ (to 
M rfpf;(;dpfl'Ol/), I35* 21-2 . Tel tO 
‘double ’, 135* 20 

Harmony (ov/u/icovta), not the 
genus of ‘temperance’, 123“ 
33-7, 139* 33 always found in 
‘notes’ {cji66yyot), 123“ 36-7. 

Harsh (oopijtds), intermediate 
sound between ‘clear’ (Xfuxdr) 
and ‘ obscure ’ 106* 7 

[Cf Grey-\ 

Hatted contrary of friendship, 
106*2, 113* i found in faculty 
of desire (if friendship be so), 
113*2 • does not follow anger, 
”3“ 35-* 3 

Health (vyUia ) : a kind of good, 
123* 17-lb desired as an end, 
ill“l, 1 16“ 29-30 contrary of 
‘disease’, with no intermediary 
(/ifTofu), 123*17-18 (cf 112“ 
24-5), 123*34-5 Not def = 

‘ balance of hot and cold ele- 
ments ’, for (l) ‘ balance ’ is am- 
biguous, 139*21 . (2) h IS not 
inherent in hot and cold 
elements, 145*7-10 Follows 
‘ vigour ’ (eu«fm), 113*35, 157* 
23-4* less good than vigour 
157* 19 Superior to ‘ means of 
h ’, but slill more markedly 
inferior to ‘happiness’, and 
therefore inferior to ‘ means of 
happiness ’, 116*29-36. Better 
than strength or beauty, 116* 
18, than beauty, 118*20. 
Medicine the science of pro- 
ducing h, 110*18, 141“ 19, 
143“ 3-4. Ability to produce 
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h , a property of the doctor, 
137*3-7: actual production of 
it, not so, 136'’ 37 Recovery 
of h (to uyid^fo’dai) good abso- 
lutely, 1 16'’ 8-10 desirable as 
means to h,, 117*20. 

Healthy {vyieivov) ambiguous, 
lod*" 34-6, (i) producti\e of h , 
cf io 7*>8, 110*19, 1 14"' 30-1, 
(2) preservative of h , cf 114* 
3t>-l , (3) indicative of h , cf 
lo7*> 8 Good as means, 106* 
5-8 (contr courage, good in- 
trinsically), cf 107® 5-8 The 
doctor the judge of what is b , 
f 10* 20-2. H ‘ absolutely ’ = 

h to those in sound state of 
body, 142* 1 1 Means of health 
contrary of means of disease, 
163*18-19, cf iso'll! 

Hearing (□Koi),«x<iu<rif I to ‘ possess 
h ’ cf to ‘ hear ’, 114*' 27 not a 
property of hearing (axovais) to 
be a ‘ sensation ', 135*’ 31-3 h 
not a property of man, 138^ 
8-10. ‘Clearness’ (m sound) 
distinguished by h , 106* 30-2 . 
cf 10^ 1-2 ‘ Beauty ’ not def = 
the ‘pleasure that comesthrough 
sight or through h 146* 22 foil 
Heraclitus his paradoxes (i) 
that all things are in motion, 
104’’ 22 (cf i6o'> 19) (2) that 

good and evil are the same (in- 
volving denial of view that con- 
trary predicates cannot coexist 
in same thing), 1 59*“ 30-3 
Hijtpias Major, the , 146* 22 n 
Hippocrates, his method of squar- 
ing the circle, 171*’ 1 5 
Homer, 157*15, 166'' 3, 171*10 
(Epic cycle) Cf Jliad 
Hypothetical reasoning (o! f| vno- 
Beaiai (rvXAoy»r/ioi) examina- 
tion of likeness between things 
useful for, 108'’ 8, 12. As test 
of Accident, 1 19'’ 35-120* 5 (cf 
Preliminary aiimisnon) , of 
Sameness, 152'' 17-24. 

'Ideas' (Platonic) motionless, 
113*27, 148*20 intelligible, 
113*28 cannot be said with- 
out self-contradiction to exist in 
us, 113*25 foil. As sources of 
tests of Property, 137'’ 3-13 , of 
Definition, 143*23 foil., 147*3 


foil ,148*13 foil, classed among 
‘most effective, tests, 154* 19’ 
Ignorance (I'-yrom) : def = ‘ pn- 
vation of knowledge m the 
rational faculty ’, 1 47'’ 29-34 
I of contraries one, 156*’ 12 
Ignoratio ehnchi [cf Refutation^ 
one of 7 fallacious refutations 
not dependent on diction, 166* 
24 , but cf 167* 35 analysed 
and illustrated, 167“ 21-35 • 
solution. Soph El , ch 26, why 
deceptive, 169’’ 9-12 All falla- 
cies analysable into it. Soph. 
El,ch 6 

Iliad, the, idd* 5 n , 9 n., 180* 21 
Inielmnn, conj 1 28® 3 1 
Immortal not def «= a ‘ living 
being immune at present from 
destruction ’, 145* 21-3 differ- 
entia, rather than genus, of God, 
I22*> 12 not species of Cod, 
122*38 ‘Immortal living be- 
ing ’ a permanent property of 
God, 128* 19-20 

Immortality not def = ‘ ever- 
lasting life’, 126*35, 
kind of life , rather an accident 
{irvfxirTa>iin) or affection (ird^ur) 
of life, 126* 36-127“ 2 
Impossible Argument /fr tmpos- 
sibile, suitable for demonstra- 
tion, not for di.ilcctic, 157*34 
foil -158“ 2 called ‘conver- 
sion ’, 163“ 32-6 A ad im- 

ppssibile, 162*7, 19-22, 167*23, 
170*2 • ex, 167*27-34 
Incisive {Sfiifivs) argument def 
-= ‘one which produces great- 
est peiplexity’, 182*32 most 
incisive of syllogisticarguments, 
182*37, of contentious argu- 
ments, 183* 7 

Incontinent man, not def = ‘one 
who is mastered by pleasures ’ 
(unless quality of p be stated), 
146*25 

India, 1 16* 38 Indian, 167* 8. 
Indignant (I'fptirijTiKor), def = 
‘grieved at prosperity of 
wicked’, 110*3: }( jealous, 

no* I 

Induction def, 105*13, cf 156* 
4-6 more convincing and 
clearer than deduction, 105“ 16 
appeals more to senses and to 
mass of men, 105*17-18, 156V 
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4~7»^57'* 19~20, should beprac- 
tised with the young, 164*12 
(to secure stock of parallel ctses, 
mipadoXai) Study of ‘ like- 
ness ' useful foi, loS*' 7, g Re- 
commended, 105'’ 27, H3'> 17, 
29, 115‘S cf 120'“ 32; 122* 
17-19 123'' 7 155*’ 34-156' 

I. I and irgiiincnt lioin like- 
ness (inalogyj, their resem- 
blance and difference, isb*" 14- 
1 7 the 2 usual ways of estab- 
lishing a univeisil, 160' 37-9 
Induclne premisses, not ne- 
cessiry’ premisses, t55'>2o-2 
Superfluous i , a method of se- 
curing ointment ’ for irgu- 
ment, 157' 7 Results of 1 , to 
be tccepted, unless neg in- 
sttnee forthcoming, 157“ 34 

I through the view 1 lid down’, 

‘ ihrouoh the thesis as means 
of diversion to moie fa\oiirable 
subject II i*> 3S-1 12' I, II2» 5- 
6 Difficulty mi arising from 
absence of suitable common 
names (see / 1/ tuess) 

Incgu lilt} def — ‘ privation of 
equUity ’, 147' 5, 14-15 

In/lectiOHS (»rTeucr«is) of X dtf as 
forms related to X as adterb 
to adjective, 114*33 (cf 106' 29 
foil, 124*12-14, 145*11-13 

151'’ 32) also gender endings, 
173*’ 37-9, ctse-endings 136'’ 
20-2, 173'' 32 foil X CO oidi- 
nates, 1 14* 32 , often held to be 
included in them 114*34 treated 
together, 124' 10-14, 151'' 30-3, 

1 53'* 25 foil 

As tests of ambiguity, lob** 29 
foil , of Accident, 114“ 26 foil , 
of Genus, 124*10-14, of Pro- 
perty, 136'’ 15-32, of Defini- 
tion, 148*10-13 153'’ 25-35 I 

of Sameness, 151'’ 26-33 reck- 
oned among most generally 
handy tests, 119*36-8, 154* 12- 
13. Confusion of i , a great 
source of solecism, 173'’ 26-174* 

II 

InhereniC ttl (ro ev nvi, (v iroKti- 
/i£ica, Xc-yecrdfii) )( ‘predication 
of . . ’ (Xeyf D-fl 11, KiiTiiyupil<r 6 ai, 

Kara . ), 127** I-4 but syn , 

132** 19-34 As test of comp ira- 
tive values of things, 116'’ 17 I 


foil , of Genus, 125*33 
127*' 1-4, of Property, 132'’ 19 
foil , of Definition, 145*33- 
'*11, 150*26-33, 151*32-^2 

' Disposition ‘ state ‘ ba- 
lance ’, ‘ affection ’ must be in- 
herent in the thing whose dis- 
position, &c , It is, 125*35-7, 
>45“ 33-'’ II- 

Injure God cannot be injured, 
logx 34-s 

Injurious {^a^epos) = (i) pro- 
ductive of evil , (2) destruc- 
tive of good, 147* 34-5 . con- 
traiy of ‘ useful ib 

a species of ‘ Vice ’, aea*' 
15,21,32 a vice of the soul J ( 
of the body, 153'’ 8-10 

Not Its property to be ‘ lowest 
evil" (to xfipurrov), because its 
contrary (justice) not ‘ highest 
good*, 135“ 10-12 Of a‘ foul’ 
(in raceorfight), I7l’>22, 174*22 
'Do injustice’ (nfliicnv) def = 

‘ injure deliberately io9’’33-4 

InUlligible ‘absolutely’! )(i ‘to 
us’, I4i'’4 same to persons of 
sound understanding, 142* 9 
Prior terms more i absolutely 
than posterior, 141’’ 5 , but pos- 
terior sometimes more 1. to us, 
141'’ 9 (cf 156“ 6-7), Objects 
of sense more 1 at first , then 
objects of thought, 142*2-4 ■ o. 
ofscnsemorei either absolutely 
or to most people, I4l'’9-I2, 
156*6-7 i.x\, 111*9-10, 129’’ 
10-12, 26-8, 141’’ 6-9, i49“S-7i 
16-17 Morel terms required 
forcorrect rendering of Property, 
129*’ 2 foil (in 2 senses, 5 foil , 
13 foil , cf 131*3,12 in Defi- 
nition, 141*26-1*2, 1421*20-1 (cf 
lSo''22-3) sources of failure 
here, (l) I4li’3-I42*i8, (2) 142“ 
19-21 cf 26 

Intractability in a problem (8uire- 
mxfip’iToy ) ; Its sources, 1 58I* 16- 
159*4 

Jealousy def = 'pain at the ap- 
parent success of some well- 
behaved person’, 1091*36 not 
in attribute of the good man, 
lb )( Indignation, log** 38 

Jwtiomg (kpii (iji),thegenusof‘ per- 
ceiving’, {iiiaOavta-dui), 1I1*19. 
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Juncture {truvoxh), species, not 
genus, of ‘contact* (Si^ir), 122*" 
25-6. 

Just, ambiguous, io6'> 30 one of 
the meanings of good, as applied 
to the soul, in categoryof Quality, 
107“ 5-8. What IS j , sometimes 
evil, 119^ 4 Not a property of 
what IS j to be ‘beautiful’, 
136’’ 17-18. Sophistical proof 
that what is unjust may be 
preferable to what is j , I So*' 2 1- 
39 

Justice, a good 1 16“ 24 ; good in- 
trinsically, 106“ 4-8 contrary of 
iffjustice, 135’’ 10, )( courage, 
io8»i- 2 (cf 151’’ 31-3). may 
belong m one respect only, 
109*21-2 Not = knowledge, 
1 1 4*" 8, 120* 30 (cf 124*' 12-14), 
not a species of knowledge, 
121’’ 26-30 A species of virtue, 
I09*35-*>I, 12 i'‘ 26, 123*= 15, 21, 
32, 127*’ 20. of the expedient, 
141*17 Found in soul, 150^ 
3Si cf 1 33 ’’ 8-10 Not def (1) 
‘control of gams’, las’* 22-7, 

(2) ‘ stale that produces equality’ 
or ‘that distributes what is 
equal' (too wide), 143*15-19, 

(3) ‘ ability to distribute what is 
equal ’ (‘ choice ’ rather than 
‘ability’), 145‘> 35-146* 2, (4) 
‘ what preserves the laws', 149'’ 
32 , (5) ‘ temperance and cour- 
age’, 150*3-21 

Not Its property to be highest 
good, 135*>ll Praiseworthy, 
1 14'’ 2, better than a just man, 
116*23, '>10, iiy'^ii, than 
strength, 1 16’’ 38 , than courage, 
117*36, 38, 118*17, 36 In 
friends desirable essentially, in 
e,x\cmK 5 per accsiiens, 1 16*31-5. 
Happiness better than j and 
courage combined, 117*21-3 
Genuine j. more desirable than 
apparent 11 8* 3-4 Legal )( na- 
tural valuation of J , 173* ii (cf. 
Law) 

Justly ambiguous, 106’’ 29-33 
not = ‘ knowingly ,nnd skilfully ’ 
1 14'’ 9 J and ‘knowingly’, 124* 
13 j. and ‘bravely’, 1 51’’ 32-3 

Not a property of what is 
done J to be done ‘ beautifully ’ 
(xaXair}, 136’’ 1 7-18, or ‘well’ 


(dyaflar), 136827-8: tO act j. 
more desirable than bravely, 
liS* 36 : an act done j may be 
evil, 1198 5. V. also 1808 21-3. 

Knowledge (see also Science ) : a 
kind of ‘ disposition ’ (Siddeirir), 
111*23, 145*36, of ‘state and 
disposition’, 121838, 124833-4, 
125* I, of ‘conceiving’ (uirdAij- 
4 fis), 114*18, 1198 3, 125*9-11 ; 
cf. 130815, 131*23, of ‘con- 
viction ’ (nioTir), 128 *25-7 Not 
a kind of ‘ good ’ (for ‘ k.’ a rel 
term, ‘ good ' a quality), 121“ I- 
3, of sensation, 125*28-32. Not 
= aknower, 126833 Def. = 
‘conception of a knowable’, 
1468 5 not def = (i) ‘ unsup- 
plantable’(metaph ) 139832, (2) 

‘ inconti overtible conception ’ 

(c oiwhaO), 14682. To‘know’, 
not a property of man, 138* 6-8 • 

)( ‘be thinking of’ (StavottirOnt), 

114832-7 K sometimes bad 
111*23, 11989 foil A relative 
term (contr its species, e g 
‘grammar’), 124819, rel to 
‘ object of k ’, 1248 33, 1498 1 1 , 
should be defined in rein, to 
Its best object, 143“ 1 1 : fourfold 
ambiguity of phrase, ‘ the know- 
ledge of A’, 130*19-22 Its 
property, to be (l) ‘the most 
convincing conception’, 131* 
23-6, (2) ‘incontrovertible by ar- 
gument ’ — belongs to k because 
k IS the state of some one (ru 
«;(ecrdni), as also to scientist tw 
134* 368-8 1,17 [the solu- 
tion of the objection raised in 
133828-31] K and ‘justice’, 
11489, i2ii> 26-30 (cf 124* 12- 
14) K and ‘prudence’, 120* 
28-31,137*14 K and ‘memory’, 
12586-10 K and ' Ignorance ' : 
def of k implies def of igpior- 
ance, 147 ? I7(cf 1518 1-2) : ‘ ig- 
norance’ = privation of K ,1478 
30, though not so’error’, 148*8. 

K and ‘forgetfulness 153827, 
157811-16. K and ‘ sensation ’, 
105*28-30, 108*4, 1568 11-14 ■ 
k of objects of sense assumed 
possible, 114*21, but often 
denied, 114*23: obj. of k. not 
a kind of obj. of s, 125*29.* 
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‘ Ob), of k.’ not the genus of 
‘ obj. of opinion ’ (So^aerrov), 
I2i*2i-s That ‘k of many 
things IS one ambiguous, i io“ 
17 • ‘k. of opposites one', 105'’ 

33. I09»>i7, iss''32, 163*3 

(noted as opinion of ' some 
people 142* 24-5) , do of ‘con- 
tranes’, 104*16, 105'’ 5-6, 34, 
IS5‘’3I. 163*2 (cf Ig- 

norance), do of ‘ relatives ’,1 os’* 

34. To be ‘ capable of receiving 
k.' a property of ‘man’, 103-* 28, 
I28'>35,13 o'* 8, 132*19-21, “1-3, 
133*20-3, 134*14-17; though 
no part of his dehnition, 140* 
35-6; cf 102* 19-22 (‘capable of 
learning grammar 'J not a 
differentia of ‘ soul 151’’! To 
' partake of k ’ not a property of 
man (true also of God), 132’’ 
10-13 Faculty of desiie not 
ca pable of rece i ving k. and not 
of Ignorance, II s’* 3-6. ‘Self-k’ 
possible, not necessary, to soul, 
125“ 39-40 (cf ^3-4) ‘ Specula- 
tive k ' not = ‘ speculative con- 
ception ', 149“ 9-13 , )( practical 
knowledge, I53’’4 

Lang, P., 174’* 27 n 

Law not def. (l) a ' measure of 
what IS by nature just' ; (2) an 
‘ linage of do ’, 140* 7-8 . (3) an 
‘ image of what is by nature 
noble and just', 141*20-1 L 
(convention) opp. Nature , fre- 
quently leads to paradox, 173“ 
7-18, 27-30 1 represents 

‘ opinion of majority ', as opp to 
the true nature of things, 173® 
29-30 

Learning, as species of recollec- 
tion, 124*22 Rules for ‘teachers 
and learners’ )( those who argue 
‘ contentiously ’ or ‘ m spirit of 
inquiry’, 159*11-14, 26-8: cf. 
161*24-5. Cf. Didactic argu- 
ment. 

Length (fi^Kor), genus of ‘line’, 
143’’ 16 Its differentiae ‘ without 
breadth' )( ‘with breadth’, 
143’’ 14, 19 ‘ Idea’ of 1 (fiuTo 

/i^K-.r), 143'* 24, 31. 

Life=^a>T\‘ ambiguous , no single 
type of 1. in animals and plants, 

. rendering single def impossible. 


148*27 foil. 1 hcncc Dionysius’ 
def of it = a ‘movement of a 
creature sustained by nounsh- 
ment, congenitally present with 
It' fails. A property (i) of 
‘living being' absolutely, 134* 
32, cf. 138“ 27-9 (2) of a parti- 

cular kind of living being, be- 
cause It partakes of 1. b. (r^ 
fim'xfii'), 1 34*" 4) 20-2. G. )( 
good 1 , 118*7 Not genus of 
immortality, lab** 35 • the soul 
has a share of 1 , 123*25. 

(6) = /3ior L. of virtue )( of 
enjoyment, 102’’ 1 7 Xenocrates’ 
proof that happy 1 = goocP 1., 
152* 7-10, 26-30 The ' end of 

1 ’, ii 6'>24 

Light (a) = (/>ur, a species of fire, 
134’* 28-9 less of nature of fire 
than flame is, 146* 15-16. Its 
property, to consist of most 
rarefied particles of all species of 
fire, 134" 32-4, 135*4-5. 146* 
16-17 

(d)=^apv, contrary of ‘heavy’, 
io6* 18-19 

Lthe degrees (rip Apoias), argument 
from, as test of ambiguity, 107^ 
13-18, of Accident, 115* 15-24, 
119'* 17, 21-6, of Genus, 127’' 
26-36, 128*5-6, lo-ii, of 

Property, 138* 30-'’ 22 (contr. 
argt from ‘ like relations ’, 
138’’ 23-6); of Definition, 146* 
18-20, 154*4 Reckoned among 
handiest tests, 154*12 

Likeness of things to be studied, 
105*25 and Bk I, ch. 17- im- 
portance of observing, I OS’* 7 foil. 

2 draughts of water from same 
spring differ from others only by 
more maiked 1 , 103* 19-22 

L or like objects (t« S/ioia), as 
tests of Accident, 114** 25-36 , of 
comparative values of things, 
117'* 10-14, 20-1 —objections, 
that likeness of A to B may be 
irrelevant to good points of B 
(14-17), or inexact, i.e. unflatter- 
ingor flattering to B (17-19,25- 
7), or but slight (21-5) —as 
tests of sameness, 156’* 10-17 
Aiguinent from 1 (analogy) and 
Induction [v Induction^ Diffi- 
culty of aigument from 1 when 
no common name to express 
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point of 1., 157*^21-33 • cf. 174* 
37-40; answerer shd then 
plead ambiguity, 176“ 33-5 
L of relations of things (r<i 
OfjLoiav f\oirm irpor^XXijXn), when 
A. . B = n . 0 , as tests of Genus, 

1 24“ 1 5-20; of Property, 136** 
33-137“ 7 (cf 138’’ 23-6). of 
Sameness, 152“ 1-2 For con- 
trast with argument fiom ‘like 
degrees v, 13S'' 23-6 

Line notdef (l) = ‘length with- 
out breadth’, 143^12-23 (2) 

‘length with breadth', 144'' 1-2 
(3) ‘limit of a plane' (except w hen 
necessary ail hoinineiii'' 14I*’5- 
25 Prior to, and • more intelli- 
gible absolutely than, ‘ plane ’ , 
posterior to, and . less intelli- 
gible absolutely than, ‘point’, 
I4l*’5-7 IS'o ‘product’ of 1 
and ‘number’, 150“ 24-5 Fal- 
lacy produced by misdrawing 1 , 
loi'* 16 (and see False dia- 
grams) ‘ Straight Is ’ all one 
species, iai'’22-3 ‘finite str. 

1 ’ not def = the ‘ limit of a 
finite plane such that its centre 
IS in line with its extremes ’, 
148*’ 26-32 [for end of def, 
which should define ‘ straight- 
ness’, inapplicable to infinite str 
1 , which has no middle or ex- 
tremes] ‘ IndiMsible Is ’, 121'’ 
ig : ‘indivisible’ not their 
genus, 19-23 

Liquid (iiypov) a species of ‘body’, 
130*’ 35 Its property, to be a 
‘ body adaptable to every shape’, 
130'’ 34-7 

Literal ]( usual meanings of words, 
1 12“ 34-8. 

Living being ((fiov) its differen- 
tiae, ‘mortal’ J( ‘immortal’, 
122" 13-14 . its property, ‘to 
live’, belongs ‘absolutely’, 
134“ 32i 136“ 25-8 • cf, 138* 10- 
12 • hence also of ‘ not-living 
being’ {}xi\ t^ov), ‘not to live’ 
(pi7 (ijil) 1 36“ 25-8. A ‘parti- 
cular species of 1. b ' has 
property of ‘living’ by reason 
of ‘ partaking ’ m nature of 1 b 
(tm peTeV'"), 134’’ 4 

To be fi) a ‘1 b that partakes 
of knowledge ’ not a property of 
man, for belongs also to God, 


132’’ 10-13 • (2) an ‘intelligible 
1 b.’ not a property of God, 

6-7 • (3) ‘ a sensible 1 b.’, not a 
property of 1 beings other than 
God, lb. 

Living creature (Cuoi/) • not def = 
a ‘ composition of soul and 
body ’, 15 1*2 1-3 1. Itsproper- 
ties (i) to be ‘compounded of 
soul and body ’ (permanent 
propel ty), 129-* 2, 1 31“ 8, 137'’ 
11-13 (2) to ‘have a soul’, 

correctly stated so far as no 
universal predic.ateisintroduced 
1 so** 20-2, and attribute is 
convertible with subject, 132'’ 
16-18, but defective m so far as 
genus of 1 c (viz ‘substance’) 
IS not stated, 132“ 15-16 (3) 

to be an ‘ animate substance ’, 
135“ 16-19, 136“ Hence 

‘being inanimate’ not its pro- 
perty, 136“ 12-13 ; and being 
‘animate’ not property of what 
IS not a 1 c (m>) fwov), 136*33-4 
‘Idea’ of Ic (airofwoi'), 137** 
II. 

Locomotion (a) = 4 Kara rorrov 
Kii'7i7ir or jifrn0oX>5 genus of 
‘carnage’ (ijiopn), 122'’ 27, 
32 foil ,128* 3-5 Plato’s identi- 
fication of I. and ’ carriage ' 
rejected, 122” 26 foil. [cf 
Can /age] lb) = ifinpa A 
species of ‘motion’ (xivija-is), 
121“ 31, i 27“23-6 Pleasure 

not = 1., 121“ 31 L., genus of 

‘walking’, (Bdfiicrir), l22“2l-30. 
[N B <^n/rahere=i7KnTnT Kiaqais, 
or piTafidXj), of 122'’ 27, 32 ; for 
walking (a«6uris) and ’carnage’ 
(ijiopii) are co-ordinate species of 
same genus, ‘ locomotion ’] cf 
142'’ 3 (ipopa ^Xtuu iartp y^r ) 

Love (l) sexual (fpias) . notdef = 
‘ desire for intercourse ’ (do not 
vary m degree together), 146“ 
9-12, 152'’ 7-9 

(2)=nyti7rav problem whether 
parents shd be loved not 
dialectical, 105“ 3-7. 

f3)=‘^‘^f‘‘' ’ambiguous, spiri- 
tual )( physical meaning, 106'’ 
2-3 In former sense, contiary 
to ‘ hate ’ , in latter, no con- 
trary, lb. 

Lycophron, his response to a call 
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for an encomium on the lyre. 

1 74’’ 32 

Ly Sander, 1 76*> 5, 

Man a substance, 103'’ 29-31 , 
does not admit variations in 
degree, i I5'>9,butsee I37*> 32-3 
a species of ‘animal', 102*' 34 
5 (cf ii2‘i8, II s'* 17, I2s'>37- 
9), 128“ 24-5, 13 1'l 4-5 Def = 

‘ animal that walks on a feet 
140'’ 33 4, cf ii2“iS-i9 his 
defn an ex of a dialectic il 
problem or proposition, 101 *>30 
not well def (i) with addition, 
‘capable of receiving knowledge’ 
(V Plat Def 415 a), 1401 35-7 
(cf 151’' ij (2J = a ‘walking 
biped animal, six ft high ’, 140^ 
23-6 (3) = ‘ that which knows 

how to count 142'' 24 M the 
same inta se (specifically) , as 
horse or dog (generically), 103* 
10-14,108*14-16 better than a 
horse, II 7 *' 3 S ^ pioperty of 

m to be (l) ‘ bj nature a civi 
lized animal ’ am estenhal 
property, 128 17 130*27 8, 

132*69, 136*11, 139*1820 
(2) a ‘ biped ’ — a relative 

property [ )( a horse] laS** 25, of 
a kind nnuersally and always 
present, 129* 8 lo Contr, how- 
ever, 134*8-11, where disal- 
lowed as being normal (cf 134“ 
29) but not invariable (3) a 
walking biped 133*’ 8, 136*20- 
2 butcontr 133*3-5,132*1-4 

(4) a ‘ mortal linng being, cap- 
able of receiving knowledge’ — 
an essential property, 128*’35 

(5) an ‘animal capable of re- 

ceiving knowledge ’, 103* 28 (cf 
112*18-19), 130’’ 8, 132* 19-21, 
" 1-3. 1 33 “ 20 - 3 . 134“ 14 >7 (cf 
J02* 19 22, ‘ capable of learning 
grammar’) • but contr 132*' 10- 
13 (see (3) below) (6) a’mor 
tal ’ (Spordt) , hence of ‘ bccom 
ing a man ’, to ‘ become a inor 
lal’ , of the ‘destruction of a man' 
the ‘ destruction of a mortal ’, 
*37“ 34-7 (7) ‘ possessed of a 

tripartite soul ’, 133*30 2 Not 
a property of man (1) to be an 
‘animal 136* 19 hence not of 
what 15 ‘ not man ’ ‘ not to be 


an animal ' , nor of ‘ becoming a 
man ' to ‘ become an animal’ , 
nor of the ‘destruction of aman’ 
to be the ‘ destruction of an 
animal 137* 24-7 . (2) to be a 
‘ walking biped ’ (belongs as 
part of essence, koto jucdc^iv), 
* 33 ‘' 3 -S. Cf a ‘walking biped 
animal’ (his def), 132* 1-4 (3) 
to be a ‘ living being who par- 
takes of knowledge' (true also 
of God), 132'* 10-13 (4) to 

‘move by his own initiative', 
133’’ t-S (SJ to ‘ w alk through 
the market-place’ (never, or not 
always, a property), 133* 15-^8 

(6) to he ‘ motionless ’ (riptfifiv) 
belongs to ‘idea’ of man only 
qua ‘ idea ’, not qua ‘ man ’, 
137'’ 6-8 (7) to be ‘ virtuous ' 

(TonirovSaLov) hence not of what 

15 ‘ more human ’ (poXXov SySpai- 

TTos) to be more virtuous, 137** 
31-3 (8) to ‘ know 136* 6-8 : 

(9) to ‘see ’or ‘hear’, 138'* 8- 
10 (to) to ‘sleep’, 102*22-4 

To be ‘ sitting an accident 
of in , but a temporary property 
of any one who alone is sitting, 
or a relative property )( those 
not sitting, 102'' 21-4 M )( 
white in sophistical puzzle 
regarding their attributes, 133’' 

1 6 foil . different mode of beine. 
133" 33-5 

A ‘particular man' {6 nr 
avOpomos) , his property (i) to be 
‘ walking in the gymnasium 
— a temporary property, 128^ 
20-1 129*3-5 (2) to be ‘ walk- 
ing now ’ — a property of the 
present time, 13l'»l6-l8. (3) to 
‘ possess 4 fingers ’ — an actual 
property {to virtipxai), 134*30. 
l\ot his property, ‘to be 
sitting with X ’ — rather a iem- 
porary property, I3l*>ii-I4 
(cf 102 ** 20-6) ‘Third man’ 
{rpiTos ilvBptonos), neither ‘ Man ’ 
nor ‘ a man J78*> 36-9 
Afandrodulus, the, 174*’ 27 
Afany questions (double question). 
Fallacy of one of 7 fallacious 
refutitions not dependent on 
diction, 1 66** 27 illustrated, 
167*’ 38-168“ 16 rules for solu- 
tion, Soph El , ch 30 why 
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deceptive, 169'’ 14-17 a form of 
169“ 6-18 At root 
of fallacies of ambiguity and 
amphiboly, lys*" 39-41 
RIarrou, not to be described m 
definition as ‘ bone-formed 
140“;. 

Rlaxitn iyiiaiit)) = (i) true opinion, 
(2) general assertion, iy 6 ^ 18 
Medea, 183“ 2 n. 

Medtcnie (ti) = (prip/iaicn to take 
it expedient at times, but not 
absolutely, 1 1 5’’ 26 

(^) = laTpiKti, the science both 
of producing health and of 
dieting, 110*’ 18 not def (i) = 
‘knowledge of what makes for 
health in animals and man ’ 
(redundant), 141“^ 19-20 (21 = 

‘ knowledge how to produce 
disease and health ' [ = kn how 
to produce health essentially, 
disease only accidentally], 143* 
3-8 (3) = ‘ science of reality ’ 

(Hippocrates’ defn . much too 
wide), 149’’ 6-10 Enables not 
always to cure, but to do all 
that IS possible to cure, ioi*'8- 
10. In m the ‘good’ = what 
produces health, 107*6, mm 
that IS more desirable which 
most or al I doctors would choose, 
1 16* 17-18 

Meltssus (l) paradox that Being 
IS one, 104*' 22 (a) argument 

that universe is eternal, i67'’i3- 
18, 168'’ 35-40, 181“ 27-30 (3) 
las'* 37, 40-169*3 
Memory, an activity, not a state, 
125'’ iS Notdef (i) =‘ abiding 
of knowledge’, I25’’6 foil. (2) 
‘a state retentive of a concep- 
tion las'* 17 Knowledge not 
‘ remembering ’, for may be of 
present or future, in’’ 27-31 
Mnemonic 163*’ 29-30 

always obscure, I39’’34: 
based on resemblance, hence 
renders subject partly intellig- 
ible, 140“ 9-1 1 M condemned 
in rendering genus, 123*33-7 
so too metaphorical definiiion, 

1 39’’ 32 (cf 1 58’’ 8-15), though 
not so bad as def inapplicable 
even metaphorically, 140*6-17 
Makes a problem intractable 
(Svirrjrixtip^Tov), 158'’! 7. 


A/tei easoniHffT (ir»pa\oyiorpa() from 
pi ei Hisses proper to special 
sciences, loi* 5-17, 170*31-4- 
exx from maths , 1 01* 15-17, 
171’’ 38-172-' 5 due to ignor- 
ance of force of words (ambigui- 
ties, See ), 165* 15 
Mixture , the genus, not .1 

species, of ‘fusion ’ (icpairis), 122’' 
25-6, since includes m of dry 
thingsand. ofwiderdenotation, 
l22’’3o-6 notadiflferentiaof'fu- 
sion’ (for same reason), i as’ 3-4 
Rloderate (or right) amount (to 
fUTpinv) intermediate between 
‘ defect ’ and ‘ excess ’, 123'’ 29 
a species of ‘ good’, 123’’ 30 (in 
category ofquantity, 107*10-11) 
Motion, Movement (ntvriiris), a 
kind of ‘activity’, I25'’I7 
genus of ‘growth, destruction, 
coming-to-be, Ac’, of 

‘locomotion (c^o/m), alteration, 
Ac’, 121*31-2 of ‘ locomotion, 
growth, decrease, Ac’, 122*28- 
9, of ‘walking’, 128*32-3 
Possibly not found in soul, 123* 
15-16 Not genus of ‘ soul ' 
(even if found in it, is liable to 
fall), 120 ’> 24, 123*15-17, 127*’ 
15-17 Heraclitus’ doctrine that 
all things are in m , I04’’2I (cf. 
160’’ 19) Zeno’s doctrine that 
there is no m, 160'’ 8, 19 
‘ Wind ’ = a ‘m of air’, rather 
than ‘ air in m ’, 127* 4 
Mud, not = ‘ eai th mixed with 
moisture’, 127*14, nor any 
kind of earth at all, ib 
Multipte (TToWaTrXtitrtov), genus of 
‘double’, 121*4-5, liut "tily in 
rein to same unit, 124'’ 24-7 
a kind of ‘excess’, 124'’ 29-31 
rel to ‘fraction’, 114*17, 125“ 
6-9, 26-7 cf 121*4-5. 
multiple, 114*15 

Mnltiphcation-tabte, to 10 (oi 
Kt<paXia-fim), 163’’ 25 
Music, a kind of ‘science ’ — ill* 
37, ’>2, 128* 31-3. M and 
grammar, 104’’ 26 


Natural ability {evipvui) for philo- 
sophy, def = ‘the power rightly 
to choose the true and shun the 
false', 163*' 13-15 : appearance 
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of, cultivated bydisclaiminglove 
of hard work, 118^22. 

Nature )( convention see Law. 
A ‘particular n.’ = a particular 
kind (yeVot) of being, 172“'37 
Necessary N events )( ‘ usual ’ 
events (rn us (Vi to iroXu), i la*" I • 
)( the contrary of ‘ usual ’ (1 e 
‘comparatively rare’) events 
(to rV (XoTTOji), 112** 9 foil. )( 
‘chance‘events(Too7rclT(p*(Tu;^(v), 
ii2*‘a, 13 ben )( be possible 
(fV8e^;^60'^ni), 121* 10, 153*^32 N. 
premisses (see Premisses) 
Changes of subject, n )( appar- 
ently n , )( neither really nor ap- 
parently n , Bk II, ch 5 init 
Attributes that are notn., require 
renewed condrination by sense, 
131'’ 21-5 Necessaries)( super- 
fluities (rn (K ntpiovaias), Il8*6 
foil superfluities the better, 
though not moredesirable unless 
necessaries are already present, 
ib N predicates (of S and P) as 
tests of Accident, 112“ 16-23. 
Nestor, ii7'>34 

Ni^ht, not def = a ‘ shadow on 
the earth 146'* 28 
Not-being (pn Sv) contradictory 
of Being, 109’’ 23 (cf 1 9) • always 
predicable of what is ‘ coming 
to be 1 2 s'* 6 , but not convert- 
ible with c -to-be, 128'’ 7 , nor 
Its genus, las'* 8 nor the genus 
of anything at all, 128'’ g 
Nwnbei always either odd or 
even, I20*>4, l42'’g-io, cf. 123“ 
13-14. ‘odd’ as diflferentia, 
122’’ 19, 23-4 Not the genus 
of ‘ odd ’, 1 22h 1 8 ; nor its 

species, 123® 1-2 Unable to 
combine with ‘ line ’ to have a 
‘ product ’ (('« rovraii/), 1 50“ 24—5 
Posterior to, and . less intellig- 
ible absolutely than, ‘unit’, 
l4r*>5-9. though unit generally 
defined through it, = ’ starting- 
point of number’, 108*’ 26, 29 
The soul not a n , 12o'> 3-6, 123® 
11-14, 23-6. 

N umerical sameness [v bsame- 
rtess] 

Oath Sophistical proof that o can 
be broken and kept at same time, 
, iSo® 34-S, 38-*’ I. 


Objection (evtrriitrcs) : Exx. of, II4* 
1 17® 18, ’»I4j 


20,, 




123'’ 17, 27, 34, 124'’ 32; I28*> 
6; I34'’2S (cf I3S®6). 156*35; 
IS7’>2, 8, 17; 160“ 2, 8 foil. O. 
to be invited, 109'’ 28, 120® 37, 
tS7'‘34> ** ii i6o'> I ; to be 
brought, 1 10® 10, 156’' 18. 

Should not be directed to actual 
point asked, if other ground can 
be found, i57®37-’’2 4 kinds 

of o • — (i) Solution of fallacy . 
(2) O ad hominem : (3) O to 
questions asked (4) O. to time 
allowed (cf. Time), i6i®i-li. 
Readiness mo a principal aim of 
dialectic training, 164*’ 1-4 ob- 
jecting )( putting propositions, 
164^ 4-7. How to meet o , 1 34® 
3-4, 1 57'’ 6, 9, 20, 24 : easy if pro- 
position be partly true, partly 
false, 1 57 *>2 5-31 exx, 1 14® 22, 
156*38. >57'*’ 11-16, 17-24 
Captious o (of answerer) or 
false suggestion (of questioner) 
(irvKolfuiiiTeTv), 139'’ 26, 157*32 

Objectionable (^evKrbv) contrary of 
desirable ^ v ), IIS'* 33-4, 13s’’ 
15 (cf 117^5, 1 1 S'" 34) property 
of ‘ evil ’, 135® 14-16 

Obscurity (to dani/w'r) ; sources of, 
139'’ 19 foil. (l) ambiguous 
terms (139’’ 19-31, cf 130*2-3), 
(2) metaphorical terms (139*’ 
32-140*2), (3) unfamiliar terms 
(140*3-5), (4) inappropriate 

terms, whether lit. or metaph. 
(140*6-17^ (5) expressions 

which conceal their contrary 
( 140® 18-20) or their own mean- 
ing (20-2). Renders defin. 
intractable (6ocr(7rix(ipijTov), 158® 
12-13 Hints for examining 
Accident, when indeterminate 
(nfiidpioTov), 120*6 foil , for 

examining obscure defin., 151® 
7-17, for answering obscure 
questions, Bk. VIII, ch. 7 (160® 
*7-33). 

Odd, the differentia of number, 
122’’ 19, 23-4, I23»ll-I3, 143*’ 
10 ; not Its species, 122® 18-24 , 
not Its genus, 123® 1-2. ‘ Odd 

no ’not def (i) = ‘that which is 
greater by one than an even no.’, 
142'* 8’ (2) = a ‘no with a 

middle’, 149*30-7 (cf. 173*’ 8-9). 
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Odysseus, 117^13, 24. 

O^nion ‘ true or false ’ not differ- 
entia of o , for It may be neither, 
123* 15-18 

Conformity with general o 
the aim in dialectic, as truth in 
philosophy, 105'’ 30-1 (ind v 
Dtaleetti) Dialectic must study 
o of crowd, 101“ 31, 105*35, 
of majority, 105* 36 , of philo- 
sophers, lb , of e\perts, 105*" 1 , 
also unusual o , 105“ 37 One o 
may ha\e more than one object, 
114*’25-6 O -in Itself (nurdSo^n), 
’62“ 30-1 

Object of o ,not akind of ‘being’, 
because wider (including things 
non-e\istent), 121*21-5, **3-4 
not a kind of object of know ledge, 
because widei (including things 
notknowable) 121*21-5 Basis 
of sophistical proof that what is 
not, IS, 167* 1-2 (cf 180* 32-4) 

‘ Obj -of-o -in-itself ’ (fio^norov 
aiTol, 162*28 

Opposites (avTiKtiiseia) 4 kinds 
(1) relatives (2) contraries, (3) 
privation and 'tate, (4) contra- 
dictories, 109^18-19, II3’’IS 
Simultaneous by nature, 142*24. 
Def of term through its o 
a fault, 143*22 foil, but some- 
times incMtable, 142*26 foil 
def of o should be o , 147* 29 
foil As tests of Genus, 125® 
25-32, of Property, 131* 14-26, 
155*7-136" 13. i 36'’23-3I, of 
Definition, 153*26-9 , of Same- 
ness, 151'’ 33-6 reckoned 
among the handiest and most 
general of tests, 119*36 
Knowledge of opposites one (see 
Knowledge) 

Ornament (xoa^of) in argument, 
how secured, 157*6-13 (cf. 
Wetghttness) 

Poems' edition, 132* 36 n , **3-80 
137* 12-17 n , 183* 2n 

Pain (a) = Xvirij not genus of 
‘anger’, 125'’ 29, 126" 6-1 2, in 
spite of apparent claim, 1 27*’ 30 
rather a cause of anger, I25f’ 
33-4 (cf Anger) ‘Jealousy’ 
a kind of p, 109'’ 36, iio*i, 
‘ Indignation ’, a kind of p , 
110*2-3. P. of thirst contrary 


of pleasure of drinking, io6" 37 
Things better without p. than 
with, 117*24. That p. IS evil, 
as general a belief as that 
pleasure is good, 119*38-’’ l. 
To cause p and repentance may 
be sufficient punishment, 156* 
39 

{6) = dXyij&aiv • not def = 
‘violent disruption of parts 
naturally conjoined ’, 145" 2-7 
(pain not inherent in sundered 
parts), 145’’ 12-14 (gives cause 
rather than def of p ) 

Paradox To lead into p , one of 
chief aims of questioner in dia- 
lectical reasoning, 159*18-20; 
m contentious argument, 165’’ 14 
(cf 183*29); methods em- 
ployed in contentious argument, 
172“ 10-24, and 29-173*30, 
174’’ 15-17 often results from 
leaving ambiguity undisclosed, 
175’’ 33-7 Should not be asked 
point-blank in contentiousargu- 
ment, 17^^ 21-4. Solutions sug 
gested of arguments designed 
to lead to p , lyzh 19-21, 33-4 . 
cf 176*25-7 P maintained 
by well known philosopher = 
a Thesis (qv), 104’’ 19 foil 
Sophistical method of over- 
throwing paradoxical thesis, 
174’’ 12-1 8. Paradoxical thesis 
to be avoided in dialectic, ifioi* 
17 2 forms of It, ifio** 18-22 

Paralogism (see Misreasontng) 
Parmenides argument that Being 
IS one, 182’’ 26. 

Passivity, a category, 103’’ 23 
See Activity (roitu/) 

Peculiar, Peculiarity (iSiov), loi*’ 
17 applied either to Definition 
or to Property, loihrq. cf. 

139" 31. 140*33-4. *'19-22. 
149'’ 19- 

Peloponnesians, 152*13, 15, 17, 
20, 23. 

Perception (aiirbavKTdai), a kind of 
judgement, 111*16, 19 Not a 
property of ‘ animal ’, 138® 7 P 
of contraries one, 104* 16, 105’’ 
5, 1 56’’ 12-14 Problems soluble 
6y P , 105" 7 [Cf Sensation ] 
Perplexity (arropm) not def = 

‘ equality of contrary reason- 
ings ’, i45hi-2, 4-7, 16-20^ 
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two kinds of, 182'' 33 foil. 
Greatest p. caused by ' incisive ’ 
argument (q.v.), 182“ 32. 

Petitio prtticipit may be due to 
answerer’s fault, ibi** 11-17 5 

inodes of, 162'’ 34-163® 13, 
i 66’’25; 167*36-9 rules for 
Its solution, Soph El , ch 27 , 
why deceptive, ibg*" 13-17. a 
form of?^ eUnchi, 1 68’’ 22-6 
)l begging contrary views, 163“ 
24-8. 

Phaedrus, the, I4o'’4 n. 
Phtlosophenie def , 1 62® 1 5 
Philosophy )( dialectic [see 
Dialectical Reasonitig\ Stan- 
dards of philosophy J( of law or 
convention, 173*29-30 Natural 
ability necessary for ph , 163** 
12-16 (and see s.v ) 

Phleqm, not well def = the ‘ un- 
digested moisture that comes 
first off food ’, 140’’ 7 
Physics, the, 1 6o'‘ 8 n. 

Piraeus, 177'’ 13 

Place (ttoO), one of categories, 103*’ 
23, IIS'* 12, 146'’ 20, 3on 

Difference of p not a specific 
difference, 144'* 32 Definition 
should mention essential deter- 
minations of p , 146*^ 30 
Plane (f iriTTfSoj') def -= ‘ limit of 
a solid’ not strictly scientific, 
but may be inevitable for un- 
scientific man, 141*’ 15-25 Pos- 
terior to, and less intelligible 
absolutely than, ‘line’, 141*’ 5-7, 
but prior to, and . more intellig- 
ible absolutely than, ‘ solid ’, ib 
More readily perceived than a 
‘line’, 141'’ lo-ii. ‘Finiteline’ 
def = ' limit of finite plane ’, 
148" 28-9 

Plato •» (a) philosopher 1 22'’ 26 
(def. of ‘ locomotion ’ = ‘ car- 
nage ’, Theaet i8id), 140“ 3i 
•>4 (Phaedr 2456), 142*’ in. 
(Def.4lla); 146*220 (Hippias 
Mai 297 e, 299 c); 148*15; 
166*140 (Euthyd. 300 b-c), 
173*8 (Gorgias 4820), 179® 
35 n. (Euthyd. 298 e) 

(b) comedian 140*30 
Pleasure ambiguous, 106* 37-^’ I 
(p. of knowing has no contrary 
pain : contr. p. of drinking, 
• contrary of pain of thirst, 106® 


37). ‘ Is p. desirable > ’ a good 

dialectical problem, 104'* 7. P. 
and ‘ good ’ or ‘ the good ’ (see 
Good) Not a kind of motion 
{nirtiiTis), 121*30-7. treated as 
‘activity’ {Ivipyfia), 146'’ 16-19. 
Makes a good thing yet better, 
117*23. sometimes objection- 
able, 119^6, 10, sometimes 
beneficial, II9'’7 Prodicus’ 
division of*p (l) ‘joy’ (xnpd), 
(2) ‘ delight ’ (rt'pi^is), (3) ‘good 
cheer ’ (eiifipon ui/ij), 1 1 2“ 22. 
Viitue better than p , 118** 32-3. 
Incontinence concerned vjjth 
certain p only, I46*> 26-7. 

‘ The pleasant ' = ‘productive 
of pleasure ’, 124® 16-17 > hence 
(if p be good) a species of the 
‘ useful’ (ui^cXi/iov), 124® 17-20. 
One of the ends which makes 
things desirable, 1 18*’ 27-8 
(though strictly ‘ pleasure ’, 
rather than ‘the pleasant’, is the 
end, 146’’ 10-12)* whether It- 
self a kind of good, depends on 
whether what is not good can be 
pleasant, 124'’ 8-14 

Point {(TTtypfj, crrifuiov), def = ‘limit 
of line’ (not strictly scientific, 
but sometimes inevitable in 
dealing with unscientific men), 
I4I*’I5 foil Prior to, and .* 
more intelligible ‘ absolutely ’ 
than, ‘line’, 141’’ 5-7 : but less 
readily perceived, and some- 
times less intelligible ' to us ’, 
than ‘line ’, I4i'’9-I2 

Paste, E , edition of Soph. El , 
171’’ i6n 

Preliminary admission (irpoBiopo- 
\oyia) sometimes to be secured, 
io8*'I4, 110*32, 1 19*‘35, I48*’7-8. 

Premisses (see also Propositions') : 
how to put and arrange, Bk 
VIII (esp chh 1-2). ‘Necessary 
p.', def, 155'’ 20; howto employ, 
155*’ 29-156“ 3 , may be secured 
by either deduction or induction, 
I55'’35 ‘P other than neces- 
sary ’, their fourfold purpose, 
i55’’2i-5: how recognized, 
160*35-9 Should p more 
difficult to argue than proposed 
concln be asked or granted f 
V 159*4 foil False p. admis- 
sible in dialectic, i6i® 27-33, 
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i62'‘S-i I, •’ 18-22 theirconcln. 
either true or false, 162’’ 12-15 
False concin. requires false p , 
i 62’'I3-I4 but use of wholly or 
mostly false p , if irretrievably 
bairenofanyconcln .stands hrst 
among ‘ faults of argument in 
Itself i6i*> 19-24 Argument 
with fiilse p (wh.uever its con- 
cin ) 4th among t> pes of fallaci- 
ous argument, 162** 11-15 I alse 
and chddish p make eicn argu- 
ment with tiue concin woisc 
than many with fa’se conclns , 
l^^2'’2i-4 Reasoning cmii'oys 
few p , 158“ 2S-9 Superfluous 
p , a fault in reasoning held 
for inquiry, 162* 24-34 , but 
recommended as dodge for 
concealment, 157“ i , though a 
controversial trick only, 155’’ 26 
Degree of conviction attaching 
to p, compared with that 
attaching to concin , 162"* 19-24 

Present (dupea) def = *a grant 
that need not be returned 
125® 18. 

Pttor terms, moie intelligible 
‘absolutely’ than postenor, 
141'' 5 , though sometimes less 
so ‘to us’, 141’' 9 Genus 
should be p to differentia, 
differentia to species, 144'’ lo-l i 
17cfinition, to be scientific, 
should be of posterior through 
p terms, 141*26-31, *’15-16, 
though sometimes inevitably 
vice versa m dealing with un- 
scientific people, I4i'’i7 foil 
Sources of faflure to define 
through p terms are defn of X 
(i) through X’s opposite, 142“ 
22 foil , (2) through X itself, 
142* 34 foil , f3) through 

X’s co-ordinate-in-a-division 
{airn^irjpijlievov), I42'’ 7 foil, (4) 
through a species or instance of 
X, 142'’ 11 foil A IS better 
than li if inherent in p subject, 
1 16'’ 17 What Is at rest (fifrnv, 
cv Tjpepia) and definite (uJiiifTpet/nt ) 
IS p to what IS indefinite 
(diipKT-roi') and ch,ti1ging (eV 
KivviTfi), 1 42“ 20-1 

Problems = propositions (q v ), 
lot 14-16, but differ in turn of 
phrase, loi'> 28 foil. Universal 


p )( particular p, io8'’37. 

2 kinds of erior m, (i) falsity, 
(2) unconventional vocabulary, 
109* 27-33 

DuileLtical p def, 104’’!; 
Illustrated, 104’’ 7-17. Some 
subjects disqualified, 105 ‘3-9, 
cf. 160’’ 17-22 Some harder to 
handle than others, and less 
amenable to genei.ally accepted 
premisses, 161'’ 34 foil U p 
and thesis, 104’’ 29-105“ 2 (cf 
7 /tests) 

Ptothitts, his triple division of 
pleasures (v Phasin e), 112'’ 
22 

Ptopettv def = an attribute 
peculiar to, and convertible 
with, S, but not essential, loi*’ 
19-23, lo2’iS-i9 (cf 28-30), 
103'' 1 1-12, 109'’ 10 Sand Its p 
the ‘ same ’, though less strictly 
so than S and its definition, 
103*27-9, must be different 
terms, though conveitible, 135"* 
9-19 Tests for p applied to 
l^cfinition, 102’’ 27-9, i2o'*i3, 
cf 154” 13-14, 18-23 (see 

Dtjinitton) . to Accident, 133“ 
32-4 seldom studied separ- 
ately, 120'’ 14 Different kinds 
of p (i) hssinltal p , las’* 
16-18 def , 1 28*’ 34-6 , (2) rela- 
lix’e p, 102“ z6-8, '’24-6, 128’’ 
18-19, 1 28*’ 36-9- gives 

rise to either 2 or 4 problems, 
128'’ 22-33, 129* 18-Z0 . 2 kinds 
of r p , according as difference 
15 present {a) universally and 
always, or (h) usu.illy and in 
most cases, 129*6-16 amenab'e 
to tests for Accident, 129*32- 
4; (3) ^est/iantnl p , 128’’ 19- 
20 def. i2S'’3g-i29* 7 , (4) 
tem/torary p , 102* 24-6, "24-6, 
iz8'’2o-i : def, 129*3-5 I’ of 
present time (I'Cv), foil 

P of particular individual (riw) 
128’’ 20, 131'’ 12, 17 Accident 
may become tempor.aiy or rela- 
tive p , but never a p absolutely, 
v At-ut^enl Different ways in 
which p may belong — (1) 
natuially fnorinally), as opp. 
peimancnlly, 134* 5, 29, 5-7 
(2) actually (rdvirnpifov), 134“ 30, 
’’7-10 (3) specifically (ciSci),, 
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134“ 3 >. '’22-I35'‘s (4) fibso- ( 
lutely, 134*32, 135*2. 137“ 28- I 
138*3 ■ (5) derivatively {kot 
flWn), 134*32, “10-13 • (6)1 

primarily (iy it/jut.ii. nvrrl) 134* 
33 . “ 10-13 • (7) conditionally on \ 
being in a cei tain state (ru e;(«v), I 
* 34 * 34 . “ i 3 -il> (8) condition- | 
ally on being the state m which 
something else is (tu 
* 34*36, “13-16 (gj because S IS 
genus of a certain species (ra 
fterixeaffni), 134“ I, “ 1 8-22 
(lo) because S is species of a 
certain genus (t<o peT-tjffiv), 134“ 

4. “i 8-22 (11) putentinlly 

(Svviinei), 1 38“ 27—1 3g“ 8 Most 
arguable (XoyiK.i) p are the 
essential {129'* 17, 21-6), perma- 
nent (129"' 18, 26 8), and relative 
(129* 18-21). Tests lor essen- 
tial and pcimancnt p., lik. V 
(a) Are they rendered correctly ? 
(chh 2-3) , (i) Are they proper- 
ties at all ’ (chh 4 foil ) P 
must rendei S more intelligible, 
129“ 2 foil, esp 7-9, 131'* 12 
foil must be unambiguous, 
129“ 30-130'* 14 , likewise Its S, 
*30'* 15-28 must not contain 
redundancies, 130“* 29-“ to, or 
unucisal attributes, 130“ 1 1-22 
must be rendered singly, 130*’ 
23-37, and not cii culm Ij , 130“ I 
38-131*11 must be a peinia- 
ncnlattiibute, l 3 i“ 27 -“ 4 , unless I 
stated to be temporary, I3i“s- 
18 , not evidenced by pciccption ' 
alone, 131“ 19-36, not essential, I 
131“ 37-132*9 (not dehnition), I 
*32“35-l33*li (not diffeientia), I 
*33**8-23 (not definition or | 
ditferenti i) , though should be | 
prefaced by indication of 
essence (genus) 132*10-21 
must be convertible, 1 32“ 7, “ 8- 
18, 135-* 18, cf l54“l&-23 
must be true umvcrsilly of S, 
132'* 27-“ 3, 154“ 19-22 , and of 
whateier is same as b, as such, 
133*24-34 must not be j 
rendered in supeil.iti\ e, 139*9— 
20 (cf 134**22 foil ) is usually 
rendcicd in complex phrase (eV 
iTVfnT\riKif), 154“*5— *6, («*■ iroX- 
Kitv) 155*24 Sophistical diili- 
culties arising fiom {a) problem 


whether S qualified by some ac- 
cident IS same as S, 133“ 15— 
36, ( 6 ) difieient ways m which 
p may belong, 134*5, *8, 26- 
*35*5 to meet them, manner 
in which p belongs must be 
stated fully, 1 3 5-* 6-8 1*. of 
wholes of similar parts (o/uik- 
ptfiij) must apply lo both parts 
and whole(o'ui.fi\oi/), 135 *20-“6; 
of contraries, must be contrary, 
I35 “S-i 6, of relatives, must be 
relative, 13517-26, of terms 
opp as state and privation, must 
be so opposed, 135“ 27-136“ 4 ; 
of contradictories, must be Con- 
tradictory, 136*14-27, of co- 
oidinatcs-in-divisionmustbeco- 
oidinatcs in diMi , 136“ 3-14, of 
S, must be true of ' idea of S ’ 
not fua ‘idea ’ but S, 137“ 
3-13, of S that IS V anable in de- 
gree, must vaiydiiectly with it, 

137“ 14-27 

P moie e.isily disproved than 
pioved, 154“ 13-23 of predic- 
ables other than definition, p 
the easiest to dispiove, hardest 
to prove, 155*23-7 
Pfofioiitioni (seealso P? e/msses) . 
the material of reasoning, 101“ 
15 = problems, 101“ 14-16, but 
ditferent in luin of phrase, 101“ 
28 foil 4 kinds of p dist. by 
piedic.ible involved, joi“i7, 
23 proof of this, inductive 
(103“ 2-6^ 01 deductive {l03“6- 
19) no single system of tests 
applies to all, 102“ 35 P always 
piedicate an attribute m one of 
10 categories, 103“ 23 3 kinds 

of p, dist by subject-matter, 
VIZ those dealing with ethics 
(rjOiKiu) nat philosophy (tfiva-i- 
Kiii), .'■nd logic (XoytKiu), 105“ 19 
foil • classilicii rough (105“ 19) 
and Its branches not easily 
dehned(“25) Xlakes a single 
statement about a single thing, 
169* S 

DuiUctiLnl p. def., 104*8, 
and vaiieties illustrated, lik I 
10 pnsam, and 14 ^nit (see 
Op ruoti) = ‘ one to which an- 
swer is ‘'X es” 01 “No”', 158“ 
15-17, i 6 o'* 33-4, (cf I75“8 -io, 
176“ II, 15) . = ‘ one supported 
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by a no of instances with no 
apparent neg instance i sy** 
32-3 • cf 15b® 3-6 Philosophy 
regards truth of p , dialectic 
their general acceptance, 105** 
30 cf I5S'’7 -i 6 P to be 
secured in most general form 
and then subdivided as far as 
possible, lo5'>3i cf 109'* 13 
foil, 164“ 3, ’'18 Discovery 
of suitable p , a mam means of 
dialectic, 105 '21-3, 164*’ 2-4 
Stock of p should be learnt by 
heart, 163'' 28 ; to be obtained 
by practice in deduction with 
dkpert reasoners, 164'^ 1 3-14 
Putting of p )( objecting, 
164^4-7 Arrangement of p 
(see ArrangiiiiLiit) 
Prosyliogism, in proof of pre- 
misses, a means of concealment, 
156“ 7. 

P>olagoras, 173'' ig, 

Prudente (^poi/i)<rit) more desii- 
able in old age, 117“ 28, than 
power, 118“ 18 the form of 
Knowledge most generally 
agreed to be good, 119'’ 33-4 
thought by some to be both 
a moral virtue and = knowledge, 
I2l’’3l, thought by others not 
to be knowledge, l2l’’32-3 
F ourfold disproof that, of v irtues, 
p alone IS knowledge, 120“ 27- 
31. P as knowledge of the 
noble and of the base, 137“ 12 
foil. \\ hat tends to bring 
happiness, preferable to what 
tends to brings p , i iG*" 24-6 
Choice of prudent man, the 
norm of what is desirable, 116“ 
14 , of the ‘ natural ’ use of 
anything, 145“ 25-7 
Pseudo- AUxandtr, 1S3* 12 n 
Punishment some doubts de- 
serve p, 105“ 4-7. To cause 
pain and repentance may be 
p enough, I jG"* 39 

Quality, a categoiy, loj'’ 22, 26, 
38, 1 79“ 9 essence of a teim 
may be a q , io3''27-8, 31-3 
Tests for comparative viliies 
generalized as comparative tests 
ofanyq,Bk Ill.ch 5 Genus 
of a q. must be a q , 121“ 7-8 
Differentia indicates a q, 128^ 


26-8 (rf I22'> 16-17), I44» 18- 
22. Definition should mention 
essential determinations of q., 
146*' 20-2, 30. 

‘ White ’ a q , not essence, of 
'snow ’, 120*’ 27-9 , so ‘ good 
of ‘virtue’ (144“ 1 7-1 8), of' soul’ 
or ‘man’ (107“ 7-8). Verbal 
terminations proper to q. )( those 
proper to quantity or to activity, 
a source of fallacy of ‘ form of 
expression ’, 166'* 13, 16-8 

Quantity, a category, 103'* 22, 26, 
38, 178“ 8, 179*9: essence of a 
term may be a q , 103** 33-5 
Definition should mention 
essential determinations of q, 
146'' 20-2, 30 ‘Good’(ofq) = 
the ‘ proper amount ’ {iierpiop), 
107“ lO-I I 

For variations of q , see 
Greater and less Degrees, 
Superlative. 

Reason (vovs) in soul, analogous 
to ‘ sight ’ m eye, 108“ 1 1 man 
‘capable of acquiring r’, 112“ 
18-9 

Reason, faculty of (to Xoyt(rTiKi>i<) • 
the seat of ‘ shame ’ (ni(rifv<"?) 
126*8 of ‘wishing ’, 126* 13: of 
‘ignorance’, 1 47'' 29-33. Its 
property (l) to ‘command’ 
(‘ relative ’ property, of kind 
occurring ‘ usually and in most 
cases 129* 10-16 (2) to show 
‘ wisdom ’ (to (pinmfiot) ^ be- 
longs to It, ‘ pnmanly * («r rw 
TTpiroK), 134*33-4 cf I 38 ’’ 2 - 4 , 
145* 30-2, and cf 136'’ II A'ot 
Its property actually to ‘reason’, 
1 38* 33-6 Belongs primarily 
to ‘soul’, 138'’ 12-15. 

Reasoning (syllogism), def, 100“ 
25’ divided, 100*27 fou • the 
division rough, loi* 19 Always 
employs few premisses, 158* 
28-9 requires universal pre- 
misses, 164* lo-l I , turns on def 
of familiar and primary ideas, 
i63’’2o-2 Genuine )( apparent, 
164’' 25 foil K per aicidens 
cannot be refutation, 168'’ 4-5, 
though amateurs often entrap 
scientists by it, i6&'’6-io R 
)( rhetoric, 167'’ 13 (contr 8). 
backwardness of earlier theory 
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ofr. (contr Rhetonc), 184“ 8- 
•’2 Dialectician dist from 
amateur examiner in knowing 
theory of r , 172“ 34-6. 

[See Demonstration, Didactic 
argument. Contentious r , Dia- 
lectical r. Hypothetical r. 
Fallacy, Misreasoning ] 

‘ R ’ = deductive r (as opp 
inductive), Io3’'7, 105“ 11, 153“ 

81 23, 155’’ 35 . 164*13: more 
forcible and effective, 105“’ 18 • 
more suited agst experts, 105“ 
18, 157*18, 164*13-14 (advised, 
with view to laying up store of 
premisses). 

Recollection, considered as genus 
of ‘learning’, 124*22 Know- 
ledge not = r., iii'> 26-3I (Cf. 
Memory') 

Reductio ad absurdum, 162^ 20 n 
and see Impossible 

Redundancy, 139'’ 15 and Bk 
VI, ch 3 Sources of, 140*24 
foil, (1) universal predicates, 
140“ 24-33 (3) words not 

required to expiess essence, 
140“ 33-*’ 1 5 (3) words that 

render defn. too narrow, 140’“ 
16-26 . (4) vain repetition of 
word already used or implied, 
i4o:> 27-141“ 14, 141“ 15-22. 

[See Babbling ] 

Refutation genuine )( apparent 
or sophistical r, 164'’ 25 foil 

2 kinds of sophistical r , (i) only 
apparently valid, (2) valid but 
only apparently appropriate, 
169*20-3. One of principal 
aims of contentious reasoning, 
165* 14 Sophistical r never 
absolute, but always relative 
to some one, 170*12-13, viz an- 
swerer, 170*17 R def (i) = 

‘ rRsoning involving contradic- 
tory of given conclusion’, 165“ 

3 ; or (more simply) = ‘ proof of 
contradictory of given thesis ’, 

170’’!, 171*5- cf- I74‘’35-6. 
177*16-17, (2) 167* 23-7' cf 
181* i-S, ’’ 20-2 Defn. of r 
follows closely on that of 
‘reasoning’, except that con- 
clusion IS described as the 
‘ contradiction ’ of some \ lew, 
168* 35-6. All demonstration 
is also r., 170“ 24-6 : every one 


engaged in r, 172*34. R. de- 
pendent on diction of 6 kinds, 
165* 24-7 , proof of this, 27-30; 
such T sometimes due to lack of 
clearness in question, 169'’ 35— 
6 , but same lack of clearness 
often obscures r, 175“ 41-'’ 14, 
’’28-30 Not ?11 r. dependent 
on ambiguity, 177’’ 7-9 (cf lyp’* 
38-180* 7) , only ‘ ambiguity ’, 

‘ amphiboly ’, and ‘ form of ex- 
pression', 168*23-5 R- ”ol 
dependent on diction of 7 kinds, 
166^21-7. Reasoning per acci- 
dens cannot be r , ids’* 4-5 R 
(trueorfalse)infiniteinno ,«)m- 
plete study of r demands omni- 
science, 170* 20-34 Study of r 
employing principles of particu- 
lar science belongs to experts in 
that science, 170*36-8. Dia- 
lectic studies only r. resting on 
common principles, not peculiar 
to any particular science, 170* 
38-9 . this includes r. which are 
(i) really dialectical, (2) only 
apparently dialectical, (3) suited 
to examination, 170*8-11. 
Dialectic studies sophistical r., 
172'’ 5-8- cf. 106*26-31 (but 
contr. 108* 33-7). 

Relation, a category, 103* 22 
Essentials {wposn Ka0’avT6)opp 
generic r (irpor ri Kara to ytros), 
124’’ 23, 146* 36 opp accidental 
r. (irpor ti koto ), 1 43“ 3~4i 

Refutation must prove contra- 
dictory true in same r intended 
in original thesis, 167*26, 170*7, 
180* 28-30, *7 foil , 181* 1-4. 

Relative terms essence of term 
may be a relation, 142*28-30, 
146*3-4 (cf. 103*27-9) such 
essentially r t. (irpot n icnfl’ aurd) 
must be def through its corre- 
late, 142“ 30-1 , being meaning- 
less in abstraction, 181*36-8. 
Genus of r t must ber., 121* 3- 
4, 124*16-17; but this question- 
able (e g. ‘ virtue ’ a r. t. , but 
* good ’ not so), 124* 19-22 , and 
not true vice \ ersa (e g ‘ know- 
ledge’ a r t , not so ‘grammar’), 
124*18-19: r t. and its genus 
should be r to equal no of 
things, 125* 14-23 , though 
perh. not always, i2S*23-4._ 
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DiflTerentia of r. t must specify 
correlate, 145“I3-i8 Rt should 
be def in all its relations, 142'’ 
30-5, esp. in that which is best 
(I 43 ‘* 9 -ii : cf US’* 11, ug*" 37 ). 
natural (l4S“ 19-27), and pri- 
mary (i45“2S-32): but not in 
accidental relations, 142*’ 35- 
I43'‘8, i49*> 4-6, 12-23 [Fordef 
of r. t. see also Bk VI, ch 8 

(146“ 36-147“ n). 147“ 23-31 ] 

Test for statements about r. 
t, iii“6-7 (v iio'>33-iii“6) 
Knowledge of r t the same, 
io5*‘34, 109*“ 18, 164'^ 1-2 R. 
)i' absolute standard of ‘ good ' 
or ‘desirable’, 1 16“ 21-2, '* 8- 
10 r. )(absolute use of expres- 
sion, i66’>23, 37-167“ 20, and 
Soph £1., ch. 25 Sophistic 
refutation always r to ans»erer, 
170*12-13,17-8 R t giveocca- 
sion for ‘liabbhng’, 173'’ l-S 
for fallacy of ‘ form of expres- 
sion ’, if mistaken for sub- 
stances, 178*4-8, 36-'’ I, 179“ 
8-9. 

R.t. as tests of Accident, 
114*13-25, 119*37, *’3-4- of 

Genus, 124'’ 15-125*’ 14, 147“ 
23-8, of Differentia, 145*13-32, 
146*21-32 ; of Property, 135*’ 
1 7-26 ; of Definition (see reff. 
above). 

Rhetoric like dialectic, (i) aims 
at doing best in circs, 101*’ 5- 
10, (2) examines inconsis- 

tencies of statement, 174*’ ipfoll 
)( reasoning (syllogism), 167** 8 
(contr 13) History of r com- 
pared with that of dialectic, 
183’’ 26 foil Rule of r , to cast 
enthymemes into universal form, 
1 64-* 5 m r , argument from 
‘signs’ (analogy) = argument 
from consequences, 167*’ 8 

Rhetorician, def of, criticized, 
149'’ 26-9 

Robson {’ AnoWaiifiSrn), 182’’ 20. 

Ross, JV D , conj , 137*’ ion. 


Sameness (rniTo'v) ambiguous, 
103“ 7, 25-9 and not easy to 
divide, 169*24-5 3 k'nds of 

s., 103*7, (i) numerical, def. 
103*9,(2) specific, def. 103* 10, 


(3) generic, def. 103* 13. Of 
these, numerical s its most 
generally agreed sense 103* 23 : 
but even this ambiguous , 3 
shades of meaning distingpiish- 
ed, 103*25-39 Tests of numeri- 
cal sameness, Bk VII, ch. I 
Water from same well, same 
specifically, 103* 14 Questions 
of definition mostly concerned 
with s, 102* 7 disproof ofs dis- 
proves defn , but proof of s 
does not prove one, 102* 11-17, 
13k VII, ch 2. Study of ‘ differ- 
ences ’ useful for arguments 
about s , 108* 38-'’4, Sophistical 
difficulties in fixing properties, 
owing to ambiguity of ‘ s ’ and 
‘difference’ (eg is ‘ A ’ the 
same as ‘ A qualified by an 
accident ’, or as its accident ’), 
133'’ IS foil cf 178’’ 39-179* I 
Arguments about A from what 
IS * same ’ as A, in fixing proper- 
ties, 133*24, accidents, 133* 
32. Failure to distinguish s )( 
difference, a source of fallacy of 
Accident, ifig** 3-6 

S ameness of i ela/torts between 
2 things (A and 13) and an attri- 
bute (<i), as test of Property, 
137* 8-20 

Science (see also Knosvledge') 
Principles of s should be self- 
evident, 100*’ 19-21 , and^iriKJ 
of all else, 101*39 Use of 
dialectic in ref to principles of 
s , i o I * 36-*’ 4 F allacies based 
on principles of special s , loi* 
5-17, 170“ 31-4 (see Ahs- 

teasoning. Refutation) Special 
s of anything the judge of Us 
‘natural’ use, 145*25-7 No 
special 5 definable as the ' s of 
reality’, 149*’ 6-23 S pdssibly 
infinite in no , 170*22 One s. 
‘better’ than another if (l) 
concerned with better object, or 
(2) more accurate, 157“ 9 That 
‘ the s of many things is one ’, 
ambiguous, no*’ 16 Specula- 
tive )( practic.al 5 , 152’’ 4 (and 
cf 149*9-13,14 17) specula- 
te e )( practical )( productive s , 
145*15,157*10 Philosophical 
s , 101* 34. S of definition 
(opurriKq) a speculative s., 141*8. 
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Exx. of sciences (i) AntJi- 
Hie/tc [apiOfini), also called a 
‘ study ’ 153“ 10 , (2) 

Geometry, lot “7, 132“ 31 foil, 
170* 28-30, also called a ‘study ’ 
{luiBr/on), iss^lo, an ‘art’ 
{Ttxvt)),io4’^ 34.-6 {cf I5),i7o»3i, 
171“ 12-13, 172“ I . cf ‘art and 
faculty’, 1 70“ 36: (3) Medtctne, 
loi^e-io, lio'>iS, I4I®I9, 
I49'*6, 19, 163“ 10, 170“ 29-30 
also called a ‘ faculty ’ (Sivapts), 
loll’d, an ‘art’, 104“ 34-6, 170“ 
31 . (4) Grammar, 1 1 1“ 37, 124*" 
19, 126“ 5, 19 (s) Music, 111“ 
37,128“’ 31-2 . (6) Rhtiortc,\o\^ 
6-10: also called a 'faculty ’ 
(lb ) , an ‘art’, io 4“34-6 (cf 15) 
[N B no apparent distinction 
obsei ved between ‘ science ’, 
‘ art ’, ‘ faculty ' and ‘ study ’ ] 

Scientist — his property to be ‘in- 
controvertible by argument ’ — 
belongs by reason of state lie is 
in (is rtf whereas to 

‘science’ll belongs because it 
IS the state of the s (ru 
I34“34-*’l, 15-18. [This the 
solution of the objection (iss** 
28-31) that It belongs to both, 
and IS property of neither] 
Not his property ‘not to be 
deceived by argument,’ 132“ 

31-4 

Sea not its property to be the 
largest vol. of salt water ’ (true 
of whole sea, but not of pai ticular 
seas), 135“ 28-32 Calm sea 
= windlessness air, ioS“ 11-12, 
*> 25-6. 

Sensation, Sentience (aXa-dtjais) : a 
kind of ‘state ’ (*f<r), 125'’ 17 
Its privation ‘ absence of s ’ 
{tivaKrOrjoitt) , 114“ II Not a 
‘ ct^acity ’, 1 19*’ 2 not genus of 
‘knowledge’, 125“ 28-32 • not= 
knowledge, because irrecover- 
ableif lost, los“28-30, problem, 
how different, demands study, 
108“ 4 Problem ‘Is s know- 
ledge?’ a ‘definitory ’ pioblem, 
102“ 5-7. S • object of s = 
knowledge object of know- 
ledge, ioS‘9 Not def. = 

‘ movement through the body ’, 
125'’ 16. ‘Be sentient’, or 
‘ have sense ’ (aloBaveirSai) and 


‘want sense’ {avmaBijTop cZrai) 
doubly ambiguous, (i) have 
sense )( active use of sense, 129’’ 
33-4 . (2) spiritual sense )( 
bodily sense, lob** 23-8. ‘ See- 
ing ’ (Spaa-is) a species of s , 
II4‘19, 124*38, >>6 To be a 
s , not a property of hearing, 
i35'‘3i-3 Sleep not a ‘ failure 
of s ’, 14s'’ 1-4, 14-16 S. as a 
property of ‘ animal ’ (see 
A ni mat) Object of s , assumed 
to be knouable, Ii4“2i, but 
often denied to be so, 114*23, 
better known (l) to mass of 
men, and sometimes to us, than 
more abstract objects, I4l'’9- 
12, 156*6-7; (2j at first, but 
objects of thought later, 142* 
2-4 Obiects of same kind 
apprehended by same s., 106* 
29-30. ‘white’ (clear) in colour 
and in sound, or ‘sharp )( dull’ 
in flavours and in edges, appre- 
hended by different s , 106* 30- 
3 Facts evidenced by s not 
to be trusted as permanent, 
131^19 foil ‘Ideas’ must be 
objects of s , if they exist in us, 

1 1 3“ 27-32* 

Shame {alo-xvprj) resides in faculty 
of reason, iz6* 8 , not a kind of 
fear, iz6* 6 

Shamelessness (nvaiSein) not def = 

‘ product of courage and false 
opinion’, 150’’ 3-6 

Sharp (ofi), opp. (l) to ‘flat’ 
(/3npv), of sounds ■ (2) to ' dull ’ 
(ripffXv), of edges, 106*13, 32, 
107“ 13, '’23 Applied to fla- 
vours, 106*32, io7»i4: to an 
angle (acute), 107* 16 

Sicily, 177’’ 13 

Sight (o^ir), a species of sensa- 
tion, 114*19 (opaa-is), 124*38, 
^6 the state («^ir) of which 
‘blindness’ is privation, 109^ 
22, 14/'’ 34 (see Slinelness) S • 
eye = reason (voCr) • soul, 108* 
II. )( hearing, 106*32 A 
property of it, ‘to see, inasmuch 
as we haves ’,136*1-2. To ‘see’ 
(bpav), not a property of ‘ man ’, 
I38'>9. ‘ Seeing ’ (flAeirfiv) am- 
biguous,! I ) to possess s.,(2) touse 
s actively, 106’’ 15-20. (So too 
‘ failure to see ’ — ro pq /SXcirciv.) 
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Colours in bodies dist. by their 
reaction on s , 107^ 29-30. 

‘Beauty’ not def. =‘ pleasure that 
comes through s. or hearing *, 
146*32 foil. 

Stiver )( litharge and tin, 164'’ 
22—4. 

Sleep not def = ‘ failure of sensa- 
tion 145'^ 1-4, 14-16 not a 
property of man, 1 02* 22-4, 28- 

30 

Snow,'aaX. = ‘frozen water’, 127* 
14 , nor IS ‘ water ’ its genus at 
all, 127* IS • \\ hite ’ Its acci- 
dent, not Its genus, 120*’ 22-35, 
«27'* 2-4 

Snub-nose l73’‘io, 181'’ 38 foil. 

Socrates, 103*30, 160'’ 27-8, i66'> 
34 . 183“ 7 , 

Soltcistn def, 165*’ 20-1 . a princi- 
pal aim of contentious reasoners 
to produce, 165'’ 14 methods 
employed, Soph El , ch 14 
how avoided. Soph El , ch 32 
sometimes turns on failure of 
question to be explicit, 169'’ 35- 
7 S. real )( apparent, 173*’ 17 
foil. S. compared to fallacy of 
‘ form of expression ’, 1 74“ 5-9 

Solid (l) = ortptbv posterior to, 
and •. absolutely less intelligible 
than, ‘plane’, 141*' 5-7 more 
readily perceived than either 
‘ plane ’ or ‘ line ', and • some- 
times more intelligible to us, 
141*’ 9-1 1 ‘Plane’ def = 

' limit of a s.’, 141'’ 22. 

(2) = oyKos ‘ sharp ’ has diff 
meaning of a s and of a sound, 
106*13-14, 107’’ 23 of a s. and 
of a flavour, 106*32 

Solution {Xifris) def (1) l6o’>Z3- 
39, (2) 176'’ 29-30, i7g*>23-4 S 
of refutationsappearsinanalysis 
of their forms, being merely the 
appropriate objection, i7o''4-5, 
175*1 7-20 expounded in detail. 
Soph El , chh 16-32. Sugges- 
tions for s of arguments leao'ng 
(1) into fallacy, idz*” 24-30, 
176'’ 36-177*6 , (2) into para- 

dox, 172'’ 19-21, 33-4 cf 176* 
25-7 S of properly reasoned 
arguments )( s of merely 
apparent arguments, 176’’ 35-6 
S. of fallacies dependent on 
diction follows opposite of point 


on which fallacy turns, 179* 
11 foil Merely apparent s. 
should be advanced in default 
of ‘proper’ (up6q) s , 176*19 foil, 
(cf '’29) Study of s. useful (i) 
for philosophy, 175*5-12, (3) for 
reputation as arguer, 175*13-16 

Sophism, 162*14: def. 162*16 

Sophist def = ‘ one who makes 
money from apparent but unreal 
wisdom ’, 165* 22-3, 17 1** 28-9 ; 
not def = ‘ one who can ’ 
(deceive), 126* 31-3. Doctrine 
of s that all that is either has 
come to be or is eternal, 104'’ 
25-6 

Sophistical )( contentious argu- 
ment [q V ] distinguished by 
motives of arguers 17 1** 25-34 
S difficulties in fixing proper- 
ties, arising from ambiguity of 
‘ same ’ and ‘ different ’, 133'’ 
15 foil. Arguments seem s. if 
not proved step by step, 158* 
34-6. Apparent hut irrelevant 
proof always s, 162*12-15. 
Bryson’s method of squaring 
circle sophistical, because not 
based on appropriate premisses, 
171'’ 16-18 Most s of all 
tricks of questioner, to state 
conclusion as proved when 
unproved, 174*’ 8-1 1 ‘ S turn ’ 

of argument on to more favour- 
able ground, Bk II, ch 5, III’’ 
32 foil , lyz** 19, 25-8 not so 
easy as formerly, because 
answerers are sharper, 172’’ 20 : 
where neither really nor appar- 
ently necessary, to be avoided, 
as alien to spirit of dialectic, 112“ 
9-1 1 (cf Verbal Argument). 

Sophistry def = ( i) ‘ the art of 
making moneyfrom an apparent 
wisdom’, i7i'>27-9, (tj ‘the 
semblance of wisdom without 
the reality’, 165*21, I7i'’34 
Akin to dialectic and the art of 
examination, 183’’ 2 

Soul def. = ‘self-mover ’ (Plato), 
140’’ 3 but not a ‘ self-moving 
number’, 140*’ 2 • nor a ‘num- 
ber’ at all, I2 o'’3-6, 123*13- 
14, 33-6. ‘Self-moved’ not its 
genus but rather its accident, 
120'’ 22-8, 32-5 nor ‘ moved ’, 
for possibly not in motion, 123* 
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*5“'7» cf. 127*’ 15-17 : ‘motion’ 
inapplicable to s., for none of 
Its species will apply, in’’ 5 
Notdef substance capable of 
receiving knowledge ’ (for cap- 
able of Ignorance too), I5i'’i 
May, but need not, possess 
self-knowledge, i25‘’3g-4o, '‘3- 
4 Its property ( i J to be * fitted 
to command ’ the body— rela- 
tive property, lag** 18-19 (2) to 
‘show wisdom’— belongs deriva- 
tively (/cot’ tJXXn), because 
s possesses faculty of reason, 
134“ 32 . (3) to be the ‘primary 
whole of which faculties of 
desire and of reason form part 
138'’ 12-15 Better and more 
important than body, 118* 32-3 
virtue and vice of s )( of body, 
■ 53 ^ S-iO Its immortality, 

1 1 g** 36-7 To ‘ have a s ’ not 
correctly rendered as property 
of ‘ living creature ’ unless 

genus (‘ substance ’) be also 
stated, 132® 15-16, though 
correct in avoidance of universal 
predicates, 1 30*’ 20-2 To ‘ hav e 
tripartite soul an essential 
property of ‘ man ’, 133® 30-2 

Spaftans, 152® 14, 15, I 7 i 20. 22. 

Sfiectes See Genus 

^Peusifipus, 174'’ 27 n 

Spitief (</)nX(iyyiov), not to be de- 
scribed in defn as ‘ poison- 
fanged ’ (unfamiliar term), 
I 40®4 

Spirited faculty . (i) = BuftoiiSts , 
seat of anger, but not of friend- 
ship and not of hatred, 113“ 
35 foil, 126® 10 , seat of fear, 
126® 8 (2) flitiuvov, 129® 12 

Sguartn£ the citcle, method of 
Hippocrates, 171’’ *5 . by 
lunules, i 7 I*’i 5 . * 72 * 3 , of 

Bryson, 171'’ 16, 172® 4 , <>' 
Antiphon, 172® 7 

State • (t) = ejf**'’, OM tbe cate- 
gories, 1 03® 23- (2) = «^*r. S )( 
‘activity’, 125'’ 15. )( the 

■ capacity ’ that attends it, 125“ 
20 • ){ what is in, or is described 
in terms of, the s — a property 
may belong in either way, 134® 
34-'Jl, 13-iS . a s and what is 
in the s. have same properties. 


133’’ 25-8 Genus of ‘virtue’ 
and of ‘knowledge’, i2it> 38 (cf. 
Disposition) knowledge a s. of 
the soul, t24’’34 A s neces- 
sarily found in that whose s. it is, 
125® 33-7 Tests for definition 
of a s , 1 47® 1 2-22 ‘ The good ’ 

not a ‘s of virtue’, 142'*’ 12. 
Justice not a ‘s that produces 
equality ’ or ‘ distributes what is 
equal’, I43®is-i6 ‘Virtue’ 
not = ‘ a good s ’, 144® g-io 
S' and privation as tests of 
ambiguity, 106® 21-8, of Acci- 
dent, ii 4 ® 7 -I 3 i ii 9 '‘ 37 > '’ 1 - 3 . 
of Genus, 124® 35-'’ 6; of#’ro- 
perty, 135'’ 27 -l 36 ® 4 . of Defini- 
tion, 147® 4-17, 26-I48®9 

Strache, edition, 132® 36n, l66'> 
25 n 

Streneth less good than health, 
11^18, than justice, 1 16'’ 38 

Sirigil, not def = an ‘ instrument 
for dipping water’ (not its 
natural use), 1 45® 23-5 

Students {jjKfioaiitvot) as opp other 
he vrers of Aristotle, 184*6 

Substance, a category, 103*22 foil 
Tendency to treat every predi- 
cate as a s , a special source of 
fallacy of ‘ form of expression ’, 
168*25-6, 169*33-6, 170*15, and 
Soph El,ch 22,esp 178*5-°, 
•>36-179*10 Predicates in 
categ of s (eg ‘ man ’), like 
other general predicates, )( 
individual s , 178* 37 foil ‘ In- 
dividuality ’ and ‘being’ usually 
ascribed in fullest sense to 
s , 169*35-6 

Sun not def = ‘ star that 
appears by day ’ (virtually cir- 
cular), 142’’ I Not its property 
to be ‘the brightest star that 
moves over the earth ’ (known 
by perception only, and . not 
knowable as permanent), 13^ 

25-30 , , 

Superlative, attribute rendeied in 
(Kafl’u7rep/3oX4>-, 1 34'’24 iTrepB-'^V. 
1 39 ® 9 fiuXttrra orioiv, I 52 ® 5 ) ' 
cannot be a property. 1 39“ 9-2° 
(cf 134* 22 foil ) of A and B, 
if each an individual, implies 
their numerical sameness, 152® 
c— 12 , if not, implies that one 
contains the other 152® 12-30. 
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Surface (titoftavna) Its property, 
to be ‘ the primary thing that is 
coloured’, i3i'’33-6, 134^10-13* 
belongs primarily (iisTOTrpaTov), 
134’* 10-13 — solution of objec- 
tion (134“ 22-5) that It belongs 
to ‘ body ’ also, and cannot be 
property of eithei Contr 138“ 
15-19, ‘being coloiiied * not a 
property of s , and n helher so or 
not, cannot be propeity of 
‘body* (Same solution uould, 
however, apply ) 

Syllogism. See /Seasoning Syllo- 
gistic (reasoned) argument )( 
contentious argument, iSa*" 
34-6 Most incisive form of s 
argument, lS2'’3;foll , of con- 
tentious do , i83'‘’ 7. 

Synonym, Synonymous tet ms 
Must have same definition, 
107'’ 4-5. 148“^ =4-5. ’’ 3 Genus 
and species must be s , 123“ 28- 
9, I27''6, cf 154“ 18 Syllable 
cannot be s with one of the 
letters m it, i5o'>20-i S not 
a definition, 149® 1-4 , though 
‘ definitory ’, 102® 5 Refutation 
must prove contradictory of 
actual attribute asserted, not of 
Its s , 167*24 Exx , ‘doublet* 
= ‘ clonk ', 103“ I o, 27, 1 68® 30 . 
‘ beautiful ’ = ‘ becoming 102® 
6,135*13 

Temferance not def = a ‘ har- 
mony* (crup^iuM'n), because (1) 
metaphorical, 123*34-7, I39'’ 
33 (2) a harmony always found 
between notes , not so ‘ virtue 
. ‘harmony ’ and ‘ virtue’ not in 
subaltern relation, 139'* 37-140® 
2 More desirable in youth 
than in old age, 1 17® 32 , than 
courage, 1 1 7® 36 A properly of 
t. to be essentially the natural 
virtue of the faculty of desire, 
136*’ 10-14, likewise of faculty 
of desire to be primary seat of 
t., 138'’ 4 ‘ Justice’ not def = 

‘ t and courage ’, 150*3 foil 
Terence, 1 66® 37 n 
Theae/ilus, the, I22'’26n 
7 liemistocles, 176® I 
Theotlorus, 183'* 32 
Thesis (i) acc. to strict defn., 104** 
*9t 34. 172’’ 22. 30 e.g. para- 


doxes ofAntisthenrs, Heraclitus 
and Melissus, 104'’ 20-2 Every 
t , in this sense, .1 ‘ problem ’ ; 
not vice versa, lo4*> 29-34 Such 
t to be collected among other 
‘ premisses ’, 172'’ 3I-2 

(2) in wider sense = ‘ dialec- 
tical problem ’ generally, 104*’ 
34-6, or (more strictly) the 
answerer’s ‘ position ’ on the 
problem, 1 1 1*" 36 ( = ro Kci/ieonv, 
ii2®i), 112*4, 7, 13, 113*19, 
120® 27, Dk VI II /.rrrrwr, 15S'’ 
24 (clearly = 7rpd,3\ij/i(i, 1 58*’l6), 
159* 3, 39 and full {= to eelfu- 
oov, I59>>24 ), i 6 o’>I 4, 183*24, 
** 6 Some t not suited for 
dialectic discussion, 105*3: the 
clearer in expression, the easier 
toargueupon, 1 1 1® lo-i I Every 
t bound to be ‘generally 
accepted’ (rvdof or) or ‘ rejected ’ 
((”Si)#oi )'or ‘neutial ’ (p.)fi«rfpos), 
159*38 rules for defending 
each, 1 59’’ 4-35 2 kinds of 

‘ generally rejected ’ t , i6o'> 16- 
22. Rules for selecting and 
maintaining a t , 15k VIII, ch 
9 Aim of questioner always 
to pro\e opposite of aiiswcrei’s 
t . > 59’’ 5-6 Parallel arguments 
to be drawn up pio and con 
same t , 163’’ 4-5 
Thief def = ‘ one who wishes to 
pilfer in secret ’ , not ‘ one who 
pilfers in secret ’ (true only of 
expert t ), 149’’ 27-30 The 

‘argument of the t ’, 180’’ 18 
Thrasyrnnehus, 183'’ 32 
7 tme (i) = nuTf, .1 calegoiy. 
tot’’ 23 ' Good ’ in this cate- 

gory = what IS ‘ in season* {Iv 
Kfiiotp), 107*8 

(2) = . neither in 

motioii nor a form of irtotion, 
120* 39-'’ 3 Discrepancies of 
t (past, present, and future) as 
tests of Accident, in'’ 24-31, 
cf. 1 15’’ 12, 17-21 of Genus 
and Differentia, 123*16-19, of 
Property, 131“ 27-'’4, '* 5 foil , 
133*12 foil , of Ilehiiition, 
145'’ 21 foil Rcfut.ition must 
prove contradu lory true at time 
to which thesis lefers, 167’ 26- 
7, 180** 7-8, 11-12, 14, 181“ 1-4 
(cf 165'’ 38-166* 6, ''23, 180'’ 
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13-14) Objection directed by 
answerer agst t allowed for 
discussion, idi'g-ia, i83“22 
questions likewise directed by 
questioner, where t, is too short 
tooverthrowanswerer'ssolution, 
i 83“24 T or season (icaipcir), 
as determinant of values of 
things, 1 17® 26-37. Tempoiary 
property (see Ptopetly) • re- 
quiies ref to present t. only, 
129^28: piopprty of present t. 
(luvfSiop), i3i'*S foil 

Ttstas, i 83*'31-2 

Trainer (■yu/tfinrn]c) . his property, 
to ‘have ability to produce 
vigour’, 137*5-6 T. ability to 
produce vigour = doctor abil- 
ity to produce health, 137® 

3-5 

Tiaining (yuinaa-Lii) = (i) physi- 
cal desired as means, 116* 

30-1. 

(2) ;« dialedus Study of 
Dialectics useful for, iot“36 
some proofs too elaborate to be 
suitable for t , 105® g Argu- 
ments held for ‘ t and examina- 
tion ’ ){ contentious arguments, 
and teaching, isg’as, cf 161® 
25 [Apparently ‘ t ’ = ‘ in- 
quiry’ ((r*«ip-ir) cf 159*25 and 
34] H ints upon t. in dialectics, 
Uk VIII, ch 14, passim To 
argue pto and con everything is 
good t for both questioning and 
answering, 163® 36-*’ 3. 

Triangle to have angles = 2 
right angles, essential to t , but 
accidental to ‘ equilateral t 
110*’ 22-5, cf iio*>6-7 acci- 
dental also to ‘ figure 168*40- 

”4. 

Tribij^t, 1 1 s'’ 23, 26 

Unit (fiovds) prior to ‘ number ’, 
141'’ 8 • starting-point of ‘num- 
ber’, io 8*’26, 29, I4l'’S, and 
more intelligible absolutely than 
‘number’, 141'’ 5-8 

C/uiiy (tA tv) ambiguous, and 
difficult to divide, 169*24, 170'’ 
21-2, though opinions differ 
about this, 182'’ 24-7 Not a 
‘kind’ of anything, because a 
universal predicate, 121* 16-19, 
»>7 : cf. 127*27, 33, 130" IS-I7- 


Commensuiate with ‘Being’, 
and . neither its genus nor 
a species of it, 1 2 1 1” 7-8. F allure 
to distinguish one )( many, a 
source of fallacy of Accident, 
169'’ 3-4- 

Universal predicates (S irmsiv 
iirapxei ‘ KOivdv), e g ‘ Being 
‘Unity’. Not to be used 
where distinctive terms are 
required, eg in rendenng a 
property, 130'’ II foil , or defi- 
nition, 140*24-32 

Unjustly (sec also Injustice). Not 
a property of what is done u to 
be done ‘badly’ (naKus), Afi** 
27-8 what occurs u may be 
preferable to what occurs justly, 
ISC'* 21-3 

Useful (w^f'Xipoi/) . def. = ‘ pro- 
ductive of good’, 124*16-17, 
147*34. 153^38 possibly the 
genus of ‘ pleasant ’ (if pleasure 
be a good), 124® 17-20 Cause 
of good essentially (koS' quto) 
better than cause of good 
‘accidentally’, 116'’ i What 15 
u for greater no of desirable 
ends, IS more desirable, IIS'* 
26-30 : also what is u. for 
better end, ll8'’32-3. Most 
u of commonplace rules, 
Bk. VII, ch 4 

Uses (xphiTtis) of a thing, as tests 
of comparative values, 118*34, 
of genus, _ 124*31-3 

Using (xprifits) considered as a, 
kind of ‘activity’ (impytiv) 

124*33 

Vefbal aigument (ro irpor rovvopa 
Sm^eyfe^0^^) • to be avoided in 
Dialectic, 108*33, cf 104” 36- 
7; and 112*9, 164'’ 8 (see ‘ So- 
plustic turn ' ot .irgument) . but 
legitimate to stick at nothing 
with opponent who sticks at 
nothing, 134*1-4, cf 148*21. 
In Soph. El., distinction of 
arguments directed at verbal 
expression — X.iym jrpoj rotivnpa 
)( directed against thought 

(irpus Tijv fticivouii.)— riddled with 

criticism (ch lo) • but argu- 
ment conducted verb illy (8ia 
•fSty oyojj.aT<ou) the commonest 
source of fallacy, 165*4 foil. 
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Refutation by fallacy of many 
questions only verbal, i8i° 
ao-i. 

Vice, contrary of ‘virtue’, 113'’ 
31-2 • the cause of evil essen- 
tially, 116'’ 6 Genus of ‘in- 
justice’, 123*> 15, 21, 32, an 
attribute of ‘cowardice’, ii3*’ 
31-2. V of soul (= injustice) 
opp to V of body, 153*’ 8-10 

Vigorous {eueKTiKov) = (l) what 
produces vigour, 114*30-1, 
1 S 3'’37 (2) what preserves 

vigour, 114*30-1, cf 106'’ 35 
what betokens vigour, cf 
165*30 and 106** 35. (Analogy 
seems to hold completely | 
‘ vigorous . vigour = healthy 
health ’ ) The v , good as 
means, 106* 5-8 

Vig-oiir (eie^ia) . contrary of ‘ de- 
bility ’ (Kiixeji'a), 113" 35, ISy** 
lS-20 brings ‘health’, 113*> 
35i IS7'’23-4 better than 

health, 157'“ 18-19, Genuine 
and sham v , 164*26-7. Capa- 
city to produce v , the property 
of a trainer (yujivaorijr), 137* 
5-6 

Virtue (i) = dper^ a lelative 
term (unlike its genera, ‘good’ 
and ‘noble’), 1 24*’ 20-2 con- 
trary of ‘vice’, 1 13*’ 3 1-2 
What displays its proper v 
more desirable than anything 
of same kind which does not so, 
118*27-8 V of soul (justice) 
opp. to V of body, 153'’ 8-10. 

(2) = moral virtue 
nptrri) a kind of ‘ state and 
disposition’, I2I*’38, a kind of 
‘ good’, 142*’ 14, 17, and not 
def. = a ‘ good or noble state ’, 
144*9-11 (but cf 11-19). A 
‘ slate of v ' not = ‘ the good ’, 
142*’ 12 Cause of good essen- 
tially, and better than luck, 
ii6'>i-3 better than pleasure, 
1 18’’ 33 Its properties (1) to 
be ‘naturally situated in a 
no of faculties ’ (contr know- 
ledge)— a relati-ue property, 
128“ 38-9 (2) to be ‘ anything 

that makes its possessor good ’, 
131'’ 1-4 Genus of ‘justice ’, 
I2i'>26, I23*» 15,21,32, 127'’ 20, 
not an accident of it, 109*35- 


I . genus of ‘ temperance ’, 

1 39“ 39-1 40“ 2 : attribute of 
* courage ’, 1 1 3*’ 3 1 . A different 
genus from ‘knowledge’, 152** 
1-2 that of virtues prudence 
alone is knowledge can be 
disproved in 4 ways, 120*28-31 
Problem, whether life of v. or of 
self-indulgence is pleasanter, a 
problem about Accident, 102'’ 
17-20. To be Mrtuous (ri 
fmoviaiov) not a property of 
‘ man’, 137” 32 

IVaitz (edition), 132* 36 n, 155'’ 
3on , 157*21 n , 158* tin. 

Wallies, M , Ii6’’2-3n 

Walking (i) = 0 ndiirir, a species 
of ‘locomotion ’ (i/>opd), which is 
species of ‘motion’, 122*21- 
30 a kind of motion, lo9'’2-4, 
128“ 32-3 )( ‘carnage’ {(jinpii), 

122'’ 32 (2) = irefov . differ- 

entia of ‘animal ’ (v. Animal). 

Water not genus of ‘ snow ’, 
127* 14 , of ‘ wine’, 127* 18. W. 
from same well, the ‘ same ’ 
specifically, 103“ 14-23 

Wealth,\^ss desirable than friend- 
ship, ii 6'’38, because (l) always 
prized for sake of something 
else, not for itself, 117“ I, (2) 
excess of friendship more de- 
sirable than of w, II S’* 6 
Happiness unquestionably 
better than w, 116*6-7 1'° 

make money less good than to 
study philosophy, but more 
desirable to a man lacking 
life’s necessities, 118* la Is 
w good, if not good to a fool’ 
180*9-14 

Wetg/i'tnesi {Syxos) in argument, 
one of the aims of non-caces- 
sary premisses, iss'’ 22 (Seems 
= ‘ ornament ’ cf iss*" 22 and 
157*6 foil) 

White an accidental predicate, 
io 2’’8-9; a quality, io3'’3i-3; 
applicable in certain respect 
only, 109*21-5, 167*7 
168* 12-14, ‘ Colour’ Its genus, 
not an accident, 109*36, 123* 
26,126*4-5 Def = ‘ .1 colour 
which pierces the vision ’, iig* 
30, 153*38 (cf. 1 07'’ 29-30, 123* 
2) . not def. = ‘ colour mingled 
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with fire ’ (an impossible mix- 
ture), 149“ 38-’’ 2. Contrary of 
‘black’, ios'’ 36, 119“ 27-8; all 
other colours intermediate, 123’’ 
27. Applied to ‘ sound ' (= 
‘clear’), 106*25, '’5 cf 107* 
12, 37, *> 14, 36 (Cf Black.) 
Cannot be a genus, since white 
things do not differ in kind, 
127* 22-5 . not genus of ‘ snow ’, 
since (i) an accident of it, iicf> 
21-4, (2) inherent in snow, not 
predicable of It, i27*>2-4. Not 
in subaltern relation to ‘ beauti- 
ful ’, 128*3-4 Addition of w. 
to black does not necessarily 
make the whole w , 115*’ i-a 
IVtnd Its definition = ‘ move- 
ment of air ' better than = ‘air 
in motion ’, 127* 4 , but should 
specify quantity of air, 146^29 
lytmilessness air = calm . sea, 
108*11-12, '’24-6 
Wtne not = ‘ fermented water’, 
127*18; norany kind ofwater,ib 
Sweet-toothed man ((pi\6y\vKvs) 
desires wine only per acctdens, 
because sweet ; not if dry 
(niomjpdOi I ***375 

wtsdom {a) = aotpia : not def = 
‘ what produces happiness ’, 
*49'’ 33 (See sdso Sa- 
phutry). 

(b) = <j>p6vri(rit, 136'’ II, i 63“9, 
cf. 134* 33> *38“ *-S • not def = 
(l) ‘ that which defines and 
contemplates reality ’ (redun- 


dant), 1 4 1* 7-9 . (2) the ‘ virtue 
of a man ’ or ‘ of the soul ’ (not 
primary correlate), 145*28-32. 
To be ‘essentially the natural 
virtue of the faculty of reason ’, 
a property of w, I36*’I0-I2: 
even its definition, 145*28-32. 
To display w , a property of the 
faculty of reason (q v ) W = 

‘ knowledge of evils ’, but not 
therefore an evil, 180*8 foil. 

IVishtn^ (j3ou\ij<rit) ' def. = ‘cona- 
tion for an apparent good’, 
146’’ 5-6, 27-147* 5 ■ not def = 
‘painless conation’, 146^2' 
always found in faculty® of 
reason, 126* 13 . not the genus 
of ‘ friendship ’, if latter is in 
faculty of desire, 126* 12-13. 

Xenocrates 112*37: his defini- 
tion of ‘ soul ’ as ‘ self-moving 
number’, 140” 2 n (cf 120“ 
3-4 n ) , of ‘ wisdom ’ as that 
which ‘defines and contemplates 
reality’, 141*6-9: his attempt 
to prove that the good hfe=the 
happy life, because both are the 
most desirable life, 152*7-10, 
26-30. 

Zeno argument that motion is 
impossible, i6cf>8, 172*9. *79'’ 
20 foil. ; that Being is one, i82>> 
26. 

Zeus, 166’’ 7. 




